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PREFACE. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a  want  long  felt  by  the  reading  public,  and  especially  by  Heads  of  Fam- 
ilies. Every  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Aboriginal  period  to  the  present  time,  is  presented  in  a  concise,  but  perspic- 
uous and  comprehensive  manner,  without  giving  those  minute  and  often 
tedious  details,  which  are  valuable  to  the  student,  but  irksome  to  the  common 
reader.  The  History  of  our  Republic  is  herein  popularized,  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  who  may  not  find  leisure  to  peruse  more  extensive  works 
upon  the  subject  The  materials  have  been  drawn  from  the  earlier,  most 
elaborate,  and  most  reliable  historians  and  chroniclers  of  our  continent.  The 
work  is  constructed  upon  a  new  plan,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  yet  offered  to  the  public,  for  obtaining,  with  fiu^ility, 
and  fixing  in  the  memory,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  events  of  our  truly  won- 
derful history.  And  having  visited  a  greater  portion  of  the  localities  made 
memorable  by  important  occurrences  in  our  country,  the  writer  claims,  in 
that  particular,  an  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in  this  special  field,  for 
he  has  been  able  to  porrect  errors  and  give  truthful  impressions  of  things  and 
eyents.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  show  the  cause  of  every  import- 
ant event,  and  thus,  by  developing  the  philosophy  of  our  history,  to  make  it 
more  attractive  and  instructive  than  a  bald  record  of  facts.  And  wherever 
the  text  appeared  to  need  further  elucidation,  additional  fiicts  have  been  given 
in  foot-notes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  new.  It  is  in  six  Periods,  each  com- 
mencing where  the  history  naturally  divides  into  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
Period  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  Aboriginal  race  who  occupied  the  con- 
tinent when  the  Europeans  came.  The  second  is  a  record  of  all  the  Diecov- 
eriea  and  preparations  for  settlement,  made  by  individuals  and  governments. 
The  third  delineates  the  progress  of  all  the  Settlements  until  colonial  gov- 
ernments were  formed.  The  fourth  tells  the  story  of  these  Cotonies  from 
their  infiuu^  to  maturity,  and  illustrates  the  continual  development  of  Dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  Republican  tendencies  which  finally  resulted  in  a  political 


/ 
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confederation.  The  fifth  haa  a  full  aoooimt  of  the  important  events  of  the 
War  for  Independence^  and  the  sixth  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  Re- 
pubRcj  &om  its  formation  to  the  present  time.  The  Supplement  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  important  State  Papers  connected  with  that  formation, 
snch  as  the  Stamp  Act,  and  papers  put  fi>rth  by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress ; 
the  papers  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  world  by  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congresses ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  Articles 
of  Confederation ;  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  admirable  Farewell 
Address  of  Washington.  These  documents,  thus  grouped  and  preserved,  will 
be  found  valuable  as  embodying  the  principles  of  our  government.  The 
original  draft,  with  the  amendments,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
given ;  and,  in  foot-notes,  every  charge  made  against  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  that  manifesto,  is  proven  from  History.  The  Federal  Constitution  is 
also  accompanied  by  important  commentaries. 

The  system  of  concordance  interwoven  with  the  notes  throughout  the 
entire  woi%,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  reader.  When  a  fi^ot  is  named 
which  bears  a  relation  to  another  fact  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  volume,  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  where  such  fact  is  mentioned.  A  knowledge 
of  this  relationship  of  separate  eventa  is  ofl«n  essential  to  a  clear  view  of  the 
subject,  and  without  this  concordance,  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  spent  in 
searching  for  that  relationship.  With  the  concordance  the  matter  may  be 
found  in  a  moment  Favorable  examples  of  the  utility  of  this  new  feature 
may  be  found  on  page  289.  If  strict  attention  shall  be  given  to  these  refer- 
ences, the  whole  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a 
comprehensive  aspect  of  unity  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

The  engravings  are  introduced  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embellishing 
the  volume,  but  to  enhance  its  utility  as  an  instructor.  Every  picture  is 
intended  to  illustrate  a  &ct,  not  merely  to  beautify  the  page.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  all  the  delineations  of  men  and  things, 
80  that  they  may  not  convey  fiJse  instruction.  G^graphical  maps  have  been 
omitted,  because  they  must  necessarily  be  too  small  to  be  of  ess^tial  service. 
History  may  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  information  on  the 
subject,  without  maps,  but  it  should  never  be*  studied  without  the  aid  of  an 
accurate  Atlas. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  make  this  work  essentially  a  Family 
HiBTOBY,  attractive  and  instructive;  and  the  Publishers  have  generously 
co-worked  with  him  in  producing  a  volume  that  may  justly  claim  to  be 
excellent  in  every  particular.  With  these  few  observations  concerning  the 
general  plan  and  merits  of  the  work,  it  is  presented  to  the  public,  with  an 
entire  willingness  to  have  its  reputation  rest  upon  its  own  merits. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VERY  ciiltivnffvl  Tirition  hnd  it?  heroic 

BED  jACEET.  *g® — *  period  -when  ita  first  physical  and 

moral  coDquesta  were  achieved,  and  vhen 

rade  eocietj,  with  all  its  impmitiea,  was  fnaed  and  refined  in  the  crucible  of 

prt^reas.     When  civilization  first  set  up  its  standard  as  a  permanent  ensign,  in 

the  western  hemisphere,  northward  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  great  Gulf,  and  - 
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the  contests  for  possession  began  between  the  wild  Aboriginals,  who  thrust  no 
spade  into  the  soil,  no  sickle  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delvers  from 
the  Old  World,  who  came  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  to  plant  a  new 
empire,  and  redeem  the  wilderness  by  cultivation — ^then  commenc^  the  heroic 
age  of  America.  It  ended  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  accomplished — ^when  the  bond  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain  was 
severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  thirteen  confederated  States  ratified  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  upon  it  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  Republic.^ 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire, 
little  inferior  to  old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  Con- 
tinent which  now  forms  the  south-western  portion  of  our  Republic,  and  the 
adjoining  States  of  Central  America.  The  Aztec  Empire,  which  reached  the 
acm^  of  its  refinement  during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fi-ag- 
ments  beneath  the  heel  of  Cortez,  when  he  dethroned  and  destroyed  that  mon- 
arch,* extended  over  the  whole  region  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  came,  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests 
northward,  where  all  was  yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  sipprehension, 
this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various  ties  to  the  wild  nations  of  North 
America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, for  spreading  the  light  of  dawning  civilization  over  the  whole  Continent 
Yet,  they  were  not  only  denied  this  glorious  privilege,  but,,  by  the  very  race 
which  first  attempted  to.  plant  the  seeds  of  European  society  in  Florida,  and 
among  the  Mobilian  tribes,'  and  to  shed  the  illumination  of  their  dim  Chris- 
tianity over  the  dreary  region  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light  exfin- 
guished.  The  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of 
debasement  by  the  &lchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  nothing  remains 
to  attest  their  superiority  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  their  cities  and  temples, 
and  their  colossal  statuary,  which  has  survived  the  fiiry  of  the  Spanish  icono- 
clast and  the  tooth  of  decay.  They  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignificant 
atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  Aboriginal  nations 
of  America  with  that  of  our  Republic.  The  position  of  the  tribes  of  the 
North  is  different.  From  the  beginning  of  European  settlements,  they  have 
maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  an  important  relation  to  the  white  people. 

-^  The  first  inhabitants  of  a  country  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  all  sub- 
sequent occupants  of  the  territory.  The  several  nations  of  red  or  copper- 
colored  people  who  occupied  the  present  domain  of  the  United  States,  when 
Europeans  first  <5ame,  form  as  necessary  materials  for  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  as  the  Frenchmen*  and  Spaniards,*  by  whom  parts  of  the 
territory  were  settled,  and  fi:x)m  whom  they  have  been  taken  by  conquest  or 

purchase. 

The  history  of  the  Indian*  tribes,  previous  to  the  formation  of  settlements 
among  them,  by  Europeans,*  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  is  penetrated 


*  Pag©  360.  •  Page  43.  »  Pag©  29.  *  Pag©  180. 

•  Page  61.  «  Page  40.  ^  Before  the  year  1607. 
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only  by  vagae  traditiond  and  uncertain  oonjeotores.  Whence  came  they?  is  a 
question  yet  unanswered  by  established  facts.  In  the  Old  World,  the  monu- 
ments of  an  ancient  people  often  record  their  history.  In  North  America, 
such  intelligible  records  are  wanting.  Within  almost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory remains  of  human  skill  and  labor  have  been  found,  ^  which  seem  to  attest 
the  existence  here  of  a  civilized  nation  or  nations,  before  ihe  ancestors  of  our 
numerous  Indian  tribes  became  masters  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  give  indisputable  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  and  those  of  America,  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  at  periods  soon  afterward.'  The  whole  mass  of  testimony  yet  discovered 
does  not  prove  that  such  intercourse  was  extensive;  that  colonies  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere  ever  made  permanent  settlements  in  America,  or  remained 
long  enough  to  impress  their  character  upon  the  country  or  the  Aboriginals,  if 
they  existed;  or  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  had  ever  prevailed  on  our 
Continent. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  referred  by  some  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  maritime  nations,  whose  extensive  voyages  have  been  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  and  among  whom  tradition  seemed  to  cherish  memories  of  far- 
off  lands  beyond  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  earlier  geographers.  Others  per- 
ceive evidences  of  their  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  parentage ;  and  others  find  Uieir 
ancestors  among  the  ''lost  tribes  of  Israel,"  who  ''took  counsel  to  go  forth 
into  a  fiirthet  country  where  never  mankind  dwelt,'"  and  crossed  from  north- 
eastern Asia  to  our  Continent,  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  Beh- 
ring's  Straits.*  These  various  theories,  and  many  others  respecting  settlements 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  here,  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  unsupported 
as  they  are  by  a  sufficiency  of  acknowledged  &cts,  have  so  little  practical  value 

'  Bemains  of  fortifications,  similar  in  form  to  thoee  of  andent  European  nations,  havB  been 
discovered.  An  idol,  composed  of  clay  and  gypsum^  representing  a  man  without  arms,  and  in 
all  respects  resembling  one  found  in  Southern  Russia^  was  dug  up  near  Nashville,  in  Tennessee. 
Also  fireplaoes,  of  reg^ar  structure ;  weapons  and  utensils  of  oopper ;  catacombs  with  mummies; 
ornaments  of  silver,  brass,  and  copper;  walls  efforts  and  cities,  and  mauj  other  things  which  only 
a  people  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made.  The  Aborigiuals,  themselves,  have  various 
traditions  respecting  their  origin— each  nation  having  its  distinct  records  in  the  memory.  Nearly 
all  have  traditional  glimpses  of  a  great  and  universal  deluge;  and  some  say  their  particular  pro- 
genitor came  in  a  bark  canoe  after  that  terrible  event  This  belief)  with  modifications,  was  current 
among  most  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  was  a  recorded  tradition  of  the  half-civUized  Aztecs: 
The  latter  ascribed  all  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  their  religious  ceremonies,  to  a  white  and 
bearded  mortal  who  came  among  them;  and  when  his  mission  was  ended,  was  made  Immortal  by 
tito  Great  ^irit 

*  A  Roman  coin  was  found  in  Missouri;  a  Persian  coin  in  Ohio;  a  bit  of  silver  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  with  the  year  of  our  Lord,  600,  engraved  on  it;  split  wood  and  ashes,  thirty 
feet  bek>wthe  sui&oe  of  the  earth,  near  Fredonia,  New  Yoik;  and  near  Montevideo,  South 
America,  in  a  tomb,  were  found  two  ancient  swords,  a  helmet  and  shield,  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
showing  that  they  were  made  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  330  years  before  Christ  Near 
Marietta,  Ohio,  a  diver  cup,  finely  gilded  within,  was  found  m  an  ancient  mound.  Traces  of  iron 
utensils,  wholly  reduced  to  rust,  mirrors  of  isinglass,  and  glazed  pottery,  have  also  been  discovered 
in  these  mounds.  These  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  race  fiur  more  civilized  than  the  tribes 
finmd  by  modem  Buropeansi 

*  2  Esdras,  xiil  40-45. 

*  The  people  of  north-eastern  Asia,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  have  a  near 
naemblanoe  in  person,  customs,  and  languages;  and  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  present  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  Ledyard  said  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Siberia,  "  Universally  and 
qrcumBtantially  they  resemble  the  Aborigines  of  America^" 
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for  the  student  of  our  history,  that  we  will  not  occupy  space  in  giving  a  deline- 
ation of  even  their  outlines.  There  are  elaborately-written  works  specially 
devoted  to  this  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  those  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 
The  proper  investigation  of  such  subjects  requires  the  aid  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  a  fiur  wider  field  for  discussion  than  the  pages  of  a  volume 
like  this.  So  we  will  leave  the  field  of  conjecture  for  the  more  useful  and 
important  domain  of  recorded  history. 

The  New  World,  dimly  comprehended  by  Europeans,  afforded  materials  for 
wonderful  narratives  concerning  its  inhabitants  and  productions.  The  few 
natives  who  were  found  upon  the  seaboard,  had  all  the  characteristics  common 
to  the  human  race.  The  interior  of  the  Continent  was  a  deep  mystery,  and 
for  a  long  time  marvelous  stories  were  related  and  believed  of  nations  of  giants 
and  pigmies ;  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head ;  and  of  whole  tribes  who  existed  without  eating.  But  when  sober  men 
penetrated  the  forests  and  became  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  country  north  of  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  which  divide  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  the 
people  were  not  remarkable  in  persons  and  qualities,  and  that  a  great  similarity 
in  manners  and  institutions  prevailed  over  that  whole  extent  of  country. 

The  Aboriginals  spoke  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  but  there  existed  not 
more  than  eight  radically  distinct  languages  am6ng  them  all,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  namely :  Al- 
gonquin, Huron-Iroquois,  Chbrokeb,  Catawba,  Uchbb,  Natchez, 
MoBiLiAN,  and  Dahcotah  or  Sioux.  These  occupied  a  region  embraced 
within  about  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and  almost  forty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  covering  a  greater  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  north  temperate 
zone. 

AH  the  nations  and  tribes  were  similar  in  physical  character,  moral  senti- 
ment, social  and  political  organization,  and  religious  belief.  They  were  all  of 
a  copper  color;  were  tall,  straight,  and  well-proportioned;  their  eyes  black 
and  expressive;  their  hair  black,  long,  coarse,  and  perfectly  straight;  their 
constitutions  vigorous,  and  their  powers  of  endurance  remarkable.  Bodily 
deformity  was  almost  unknown,  and  few  diseases  prevailed.  They  were  indo- 
lent, taciturn,  and  unsocial ;  brave,  and  sometimes  generous  in  war ;  unflinch- 
ing under  torture;  revengefiil,  treacherous,  and  morose  when  injured  or 
offended ;  not  always  grateful  for  favors ;  grave  and  sagacious  in  council ;  often 
eloquent  in  speech ;  sometimes  warm  and  constant  in  friendship,  and  occasion- 
ally courteous  and  polite. 

The  men  were  employed  in  war,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  women  per- 
formed all  menial  services.  In  hunting  and  fishing  the  men  were  assiduous 
and  very  skillful.  They  carried  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  and  the  slightest  indication,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  or  the  bending  of  grass,  was  often  sufficient  to  form  a  clew  to  the  pathway 
of  an  enemy  or  of  game.  The  women  bore  all  burdens  during  journeys ; 
spread  the  tents;  prepared  food;  dressed  skins  for  clothing;  wove  mats  for 
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beds,  made  of  iLe  bark  of  trees  and  the  skins  of  animals ;  and  planted  and 
gathered  the  scanty  crops  of  com,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
melons,  and  tobacco.  These  constituted  the  chief  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  Abori^nals,  under  the  most 
&T(ffable  circomstances.  In  these  labors  the  n 
engaged ;  they  only  manufactured  their  implements  of 
war.  Their  wigwams,  or  houses,  were  rude  huts,  made 
of  poles  covered  with  mats,  skms,  or  bark  of  trees ;  and 
all  of  their  domestic  arrangements  were  very  simple. 
And  simple,  too,  were  their  implements  of  labor.  They  n 
shells,  and  bones,  with  which  they  prepared  their  food,  made  their  clothing  and 
habitations,  and  tilled  their  lands.  Their  food  consisted  of  a  few  vegefaibles, 
and  the  meat  of  the  deer,  buffiilo,  and  bear,  generally  roasted  upon  the 
points  of  sticks;  sometimes  boiled  in  water  heated  by  hot 
stones,  and  always  eaten  without  salt.  Their  dress  in  summer 
was  a  slight  covering  around  the  loins.  In  winter  they  were 
clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,'  often  profusely  ornamented 
with  the  claws  of  the  bear,  the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  the  feathers 
of  birds,  and  the  bones  of  fishes.  Their  fiices  were  often  tat- 
tooed, and  generally  painted  with  bright  colors  in  hideous 
devices.  Their  money  was  little  tubes  made  of  shells,  fastened 
upon  belts  or  strung  in  chains,  and  called  wampum.'  It  was 
used  in  traffic,  in  treaties,  and  as  a  token  of  friendsliip  or  alliance-  Wampum 
belts  constituted  records  of  public  transactions  in  the  hands  of  a  chief. 

There  was  no  written  language  in  all  the 
New  World,  except  rude  hieroglyphics,  or 
picture  writings.  The  history  of  the 
nations,  consisting  of  the  records  of  warlike 
achievements,  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
deeds  of  great  men,  was,  in  the  form  of 
traditions,  carefully  handed  down  from 
&ther  to  SOD,  especially  from  chief  to  chief     Children  were  taught  the  simple 
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'  The  er^javing  at  the  head  of  thia  chapter  repreaenta  some  Siouz  Indians,  in  their  winter  aad 
buciflil  ocMtumeB. 

'  Wampum  la  jet  in  uae,  aa  moosy,  among  aomo  of  the  Weatem  tribea,  anil  is  manufactured, 
tre  believe,  aa  an  articlo  of  commerce  on  the  9ea.shore  of  ooe  ot  the  countii^a  of  Hbw  Jenviy.  It  ia 
made  of  the  clear  piutH  of  the  oommon  clamshell.  This  part  being  split  off,  a  hole  ia  drilled  in  it, 
and  tho  form,  wtiich  is  that  of  the  bead  now  known  aa  the  bugle,  is  pn>duced  by  ftiction.  They  are 
about  hair  an  inch  long,  generally  disposed  in  oltemato  layera  of  while  and  bluish  black,  and 
valued,  wheD  they  bec»me  a  drculating  medium,  at  about  two  centa  for  three  of  the  black  beadf^ 
or  Hix  of  the  white.  They  were  strung  in  parcels  to  represent  a  penny,  three  pence,  a  Bhilling, 
Mid  Ave  shillinga,  of  wbile;  and  double  that  amount  in  black.  A  fethom  of  white  waa  worth 
■bout  two  doUwa  and  a  halt^  and  black  about  Sve  dollan.  They  were  of  lesa  value  at  tho  time  of 
our  war  tbr  mdependence.     Tbt  .  .    .  .        ..... 

*  Thia  ia  part  of  a  record  ol 
gun  and  the  other  with  a  hatchet — denote  priaonera  taken  by  a 
and  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  denotes  that  one  was  killed;  b 

below  the  cross  indioalea  a  female  prisoner.  Tlieo  he  goes  in  a  war  canoe,  witn  nioe  companions, 
denoted  by  the  paddlea,  after  which  a  council  ia  held  by  the  chisfi  of  the  Bear  and  Turtle  tribee, 
iadicatod  by  rude  Bgures  of  theee  aaimalB  on  each  side  of  a  Ore. 
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arts  practiced  among  them,  Buck  aa  making  wampum,  conptructing  bows, 
arroMTS,  and  spears,  preparing  matting  and  skins  for  domestic  use,  and  £E«hion- 
ing  rude  personal  ornaments. 

Individual  and  national  pride  prevailed  among  the  Aboriginab.  They 
were  ambitious  of  distinction,  and  therefore  war  was  the  chief  vocation,  as  we 
have  said,  of  the  meo/    Thej  generally  went  forth  in  parties  of  about  forty 

bowmen.  Sometimes  a  half-dozen,  like  knights- 
errant,*  went  out  upon  the  war-path  to  seek  renown  in 
combat.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  hatch* 
ets  (tomahawks)  of  stone,  and  scalping-knives  of  bone. 
Soon  after  they  became  Boquainted  with  the  Euro- 
peans, they  procured  koives  *  and  hatchets  made  of 
iron,  and  this  was  a  great  advance  in  the 
increase  of  their  power.  Some  wore 
shields  ol  bark ;  others  wore  skin  dresses 
for  protection.  They  were  skillful  in  stratagem,  and  seldom  met 
an  enemy  in  open  fight.  Ambush  and  secret  attack  were  their 
£B.vorite  methods  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  an  enemy.  Their 
close  personal  encounters  were  fierce  and  bloody.  They  made 
prisoners,  and  tortured  them,  and  the  scalps^  of  enemies  were 
their  trophies  of  war.  Peace  was  arranged  by  sachems*  in  council ; 
and  each  smoking  the  same  ''  pipe  of  peace,"  called  ccUumety*  was 
a  solemn  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  contract. 

With  the  Indians,  as  with  many  oriental  nations,  women  were  regarded  as 
inferior  beings.  They  were  degraded  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves,  and  they 
never  engaged  with  die  men  in  their  amusements  of  leaping,  dancing,  target- 
shooting,  ball-playing,  and  games  of  chance.  They  were  allowed  as  spectators, 
with  their  children,  at  war-dances  around  fires,  when  the  men  recited  the  feats 
of  their  ancestors  and  of  themselves.  Marriage,  among  them,  was  only  a  tem* 
porary  contract — a  sort  of  purchase — ^the  fiither  receiving  presents  from  the 

1  It  was  ofR^nsive  to  a  chief  or  warrior  to  ask  him  his  name,  because  it  implied  that  his  brave 
deeds  were  unknown.  Bed  Jadcet,  the  great  Seneca  chief  (whose  portrait  is  at  the  head  of  this 
chapterX  was  asked  his  name  in  court,  in  compliance  with  a  legal  form.  He  was  very  indignant, 
and  replied,  "  Look  at  the  papers  which  the  white  people  keep  the  most  carefullj^^Iand  cessicm 
treaties)—"  they  wiU  tell  you  who  I  am."  Bed  Jacket  was  bom  near  Geneva,  New  Toric,  about 
1*750,  and  died  in  1830.  He  was  the  last  great  chief  of  the  Seneoas.  For  a  biographical  sketch  of 
him.  see  Lossing's  "  Eminent  Americans.'* 

*  Knights-errant  of  Europe,  six  hundred  years  ago^  were  men  dothed  in  metal  armor,  who 
went  from  country  to  countiy,  to  win  fiune  by  personal  combats  with  other  knights.  They  also 
engaged  in  wars.  For  about  three  hundred  years,  knights-errant  and  their  eiq>loits  formed  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  ^irit  of 
knighthood,  as  exhibited  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  orders  that  have  exii^ed,  at 
vai^ous  times,  in  the  Old  Worid,  with  some  of  the  customs  of  the  rude  Aboriginals  of  North 
America 

*  a,  bow  and  arrow;  hj  a  war  dub;  c^  an  iron  tomahawk;  d^  a  stone  one;  €^  a  scalping^ 
knife. 

*  They  selaed  an  enemy  by  the  hair,  and  by  a  skillfiil  use  of  the  knife,  cut  and  tore  from  the 
top  of  the  head  a  large  portion  of  the  skin. 

*  Sachems  were  ttie  civil  heads  of  nations  or  tribes;  chi^  were  military  leadera 

*  Tobacco  was  in  general  use  among  the  Indians  for  antMng^  when  the  white  men  came.  The 
more  filthy  practice  of  chnring  it  was  invented  by  the  white  peofde.  The  oakimet  was  made  of 
pipe-clay,  and  was  often  ornamented  with  feathers. 
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hndband,  in  ezebange  for  the  d&n^ter,  vho,  generally,  after  being  fendkd  and 
&vored  fiv  a  few  months,  was  debased  to  the  condition  of  a  domestic  eervant,  at 
beet  The  men  had  the  right  to  take  wives  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure ;  and, 
thongh  polygamy  was  not  very  oommon,  except  among  the  chie&,  it  was  not 
objectionable.  Every  Indian  might  have  as  many  wives  as  he  coald  purchase 
and  mairtftin  The  husband  might  put  his  wife  to  death  if  she  proved  un^thfnl 
to  him.  The  auctions  were  ruled  by  custom,  and  those  decorous  endearmrats 
and  attritions  toward  woman,  which  give  a  chann  to  civilized  society,  were 
wholly  nnhunm  among  the  Indians ;  yet  the  sentiment  of  conjugal  love  was 
not  always  wanting,  and  attachments  for  life  were  frequent.  There  was  no 
society  to  call  fin-  woman's  refining  qualities  to  give  it  beauty,  for  they  bad  bat 
few  local  attachments,  except  fi>r  the  burial-places  of  their  dead. 

From  the  &oien  North  to  the  tropical  Sonth,  their  funeral  oeremoniee 
and  methods  of  burial  were  similar.  They  laid  their  dead,  wrapped  in  skins, 
upon  sticks,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pit,  or  placed 
them  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  occasionally  folded  them 
in  skins,  and  laid  Uiem  upon  hi{^  scaffolds,  out  of  the 
reach  of  wild  beasts.  Their  arms,  utensib,  paints, 
and  food,  were  bnried  with  them,  to  be  used  on  their 
long  journey  to  the  spirit-land.  By  this  custmn,  the 
docferine  of  the  immor^tj  of  the  soul  was  clearly  and  „  „ 

_        .,  ,  ,  ;.      .         ,       ,  -.11  BUEUIcPLAOK, 

forcibly  tauj^t,  not  as  distmctively  spinttuu,  but  as 
poeseeaing  the  two-fold  nature  of  natter  and  spirit.  Over  their  graves  they 
raised  mounds,  and  planted  beautiful  wild-flowers  upon  ^m.  The  Algon- 
qoins,  especially,  always  lighted  the  symbolical  funeral  pyre,  for  several  nights, 
upon  the  gtuve,  that  the  soul  might  perceive  and  enjoy  the  respect  paid  to  the 
body.  Relatives  ottered  piercing  cries  and  great  lamentations  during  the 
burial,  uid  they  continued  mourning  many  days. 

Like  that  of  the  earlier  nations  of  the  world,  their  religion  was  simple,  with- 
out many  cerenwnies,  and  was  universally  embraced.  They  had  no  infidels 
among  them.  The  duality  of  God  is  the  most  ancient  tenet  of  Indian  fiiith — 
a  prominent  tenet,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  belief  of  all  of  the  more  advanced 
oriental  nations  of  antiquity.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  Great 
Spirits :  the  one  eminently  great  was  the  Good  Spirit,'  and  the  inferior  was  an 
Evil  one.  They  also  deified  the  eun,  moon,  stars,  meteors,  fire,  water,  thun- 
^r,  wind,  and  every  thing  which  they  held  to  be  superior  to  themselvee,  but 

'  Tbey  believed  ereiy  anim&l  to  have  had  a  ^'at  original,  or  &ttier.     The  first  haffrdo,  the  flrat 
kor,  tbe flrat btaotr,  the  flrst  eagU,  etc,  wosthe  ifoni/ou or  the  whole  race  of  the  diFTerent  crea- 
tures.   Tbef  chose  some  one  of  these  originala  aa  their  Bpecial  JtanHoH,  or  guardian,  and  heoce 
eroaB  the  custom  of  havinf;  the  figure  of  eomo  aoimal  for  the  anni  or  sTmbol 
of  a  tribe,  called  Mum.  For  eiample,  each  of  the  Fitr  Nation-8  (Bcepafne  12)  ,-^*\v^ 

was  divided  into  seTeral  tribes,  designated  The  WolC  The  Bear,  The  Turtle,       /— TT         J 
etc,  and  their  reflective  fufumf  were  rude  fEpreaeiitations  of  those  animals.       jv^     _^ 
When  they  signed  treaties  with  the  white  people,  they  eometimce  sketched    "^J""'"^ 
outlines  of  th^  lotums.    The  annexed  cut  represeots  the  iotmn  of  Teyendn- 
gagea,  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Mohawk  natitMi,  as  affixed  hj  him  to  a  deed.  totuh. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  pieaaaot  task  to  trace  the  intimate  connection  of 
this  totomic  system  with  the  use  of  armbolioal  Bignet-nng^  and  other  aeals  of  anUquity,  and,  by  mo> 
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thej  never  exalted  their  heroes  or  prophets  above  the  sphere  of  humanity. 
They  also  adored  an  invisible,  great  Master  of  life,  in  different  forms,  which 
they  called  Manitou^  and  made  it  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity.  They  had  vague 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sins,  and  made  propitiatory  sacrifices  with 
great  solenmity.  All  of  them  had  dim  traditions  of  the  creation,  and  of  a  great 
deluge  which  covered  the  earth.  Each  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  had  crude 
notions,  drawn  from  tradition,  of  their  own  distinct  origin,  and  all  agreed  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  North. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Indians  had  any  true  government  It  was  a 
mixture  of  the  patriarchal  and  despotic.  Public  opinion  and  common  usage 
were  the  only  laws  of  the  Indian.'  All  political  power  was  vested  in  a  sachem 
or  chief,  who  was  sometimes  an  hereditary  monarch,  but  frequently  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  own  merits  as  a  warrior  or  orator.  While  in  power,  he  was 
absolute  in  the  execution  of  enterprises,  if  the  tribe  confided  in  his  wisdom. 
Public  opinion,  alone,  sustained  him.  It  elevated  him,  and  it  might  depose 
him.  The  office  of  chief  was  often  hereditary,  and  its  duties  were  sometimes  exer- 
cised even  by  women.  Unlike  the  system  of  lineal  descent  which  prevails  in 
the  Old  World,  the  heir  to  the  Indian  throne  of  power  was  not  the  chief's  own 
son,  but  the  son  of  his  sister.  This  usage  was  found  to  be  universal  through- 
out the  continent.  Tet  the  accident  of  birth  was  of  little  moment.  If  the 
recipient  of  the  honor  was  not  worthy  of  it,  the  title  might  remaiA,  but  the  hi- 
Jluence  passed  into  other  hands.  This  rule  might  be  followed,  with  benefit,  by 
civilized  communities.  Every  measure  of  importance  was  matured  in  council, 
which  was  composed  of  the  elders,  with  the  sachem  as  umpire.  His  decision 
was  final,  and  wherever  he  led,  the  whole  tribe  followed.  The  utmost  decorum 
prevailed  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  a  speaker  was  always  listened  to  with 
respectful  silence. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  when  discovered  by  Europeans.  Although 
inferior  in  intellectual  cultivation  and  approaches  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Mexico'  and  South  America,  and  to  a  race  which 
evidently  occupied  the  continent  before  them,  they  possessed  greater  personal 
manliness  and  vigor  than  the  more  southern  ones  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  almost  all  wanderers,  and  roamed  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  a  fertile 
continent,  free  as  the  air,  and  unmindful  of  the  wealth  in  the  soil  under  their 
feet.  The  great  garden  of  the  western  world  needed  tillers,  and  white  men 
came.  They  have  thoroughly  changed  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  people. 
The  light  of  civilization  has  revealed,  and  industry  has  developed,  vast  ti  eas- 
ures  in  the  soil,  while  before  its  radiance  the  Aboriginals  are  rapidly  melting 
like  snow  in  the  sunbeams.  A  few  generations  will  pass,  and  no  representa- 
tive of  the  North  American  Indian  will  remain  upon  ^e  earth. 

1  It  was  said  of  McGilUvray,  the  half-breed  emperor  of  the  Creeks,  who  died  in  1793,  that,  not- 
withstandiug  he  called  himself  "  Kin^  of  kings,"  and  was  idolized  by  his  people,  "  he  could  neither 
restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his  nation  fW>m  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  ailer  he 
had  committed  it.    He  might  persuade,  or  advise — all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief  can  do." 

»  Page  43. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    ALGONQUINS. 

The  first  tribes  of  Indians,  discovered  by  the  French  in  Canada,*  were  in- 
habitants of  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  the  adventurers  called  them  Mon- 
tagners,  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  range  of  high  hills  westward  of  that  city. 
Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  found  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  who  spoke  an  entirely  different  dialect,  if  not  a  distinct  language. 
These  they  called  Algonquins,  and  this  name  was  afterward  applied  to  that 
great  collection  of  tribes  north  and  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  who  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  in 
all  of  Canada,  New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  eastern  North  Car- 
olina above  Cape  Fear,  a  large  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  all  north 
and  west  of  these  States,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Algonquin  nation  was  composed  of  several  powerful  tribes,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  Knisteneaux  and  Athapascas,  in  the  far  north,  the 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,'  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Menomonees,  Miamies,  Piankeshaws, 
Pottowatomies,  Kickapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnees,  Powhatans,  Corees,  Nanticokes, 
Lenni-Lenapes,  or  Delawares,  Mohegans,  the  New  England  Indians,  and  the 
Abenakes.  There  were  smaller,  independent  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Susquehannocks,  on  the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Manna- 
hoacks,  in  the  hill  country  between  the  York  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  the 
Monocans,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  All  of  these 
tribes  were  divided  into  cantons  or  clans,  sometimes  so  small  as  to  afford  only  a 
war  party  of  forty  bowmen. 

The  Knisteneaux  yet  [1856]  inhabit  a  domain  extending  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Esquimaux,  their  neighbors  of  the  Polar  Circle.  Tba  Athapascas 
inhabit  a  belt  of  country  from  Churchill's  River  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  combine  a  large  number  of  tribes  who 
speak  a  similar  language.  They,  too,  are  the  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux.  The 
extensive  domain  occupied  by  these  tribes  and  the  Esquimaux,  is  claimed  by 
the  British,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
orginal  land  of  the  Ottawas  was  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  but  they 
weire  seated  upon  the  river  in  Canada  bearing  their  name,  when  the  French  dis- 
covered them.  They  claimed  sovereignty  over  that  region,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  those  who  passed  to  or  from  the  domain  of  the  Hurons.^    They  assisted 


I  Page  48. 

'  Between  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  was  a  tribe  called  Missiasaguies,  who  appoar  to  have  left  tlie 
Algonquins,  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 
still  found  in  Canada. 
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the  latter  in  a  war  with  the  Five  Nations*  in  1650,  and  suflfered  much.  The 
Hurons  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Ottawas  were  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Some  of  them,  with  the  Huron  remnant,  joined  the  Chippewas,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  tribe  returned  to  their  ancient  seat  [1680]  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.  Under  their  great  chief,  Pontiac,  they  were 
confederated  with  several  other  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  north-west,  in  an 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  white  people,  in  1763.^  Within  a  fortnight,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  they  took  possession  of  all  the  English  garrisons  and 
trading  posts  in  the  West,  except  Detroit,  Niagara,^  and  Fort  Pitt*  Peace  was 
restored  in  1764-5,  the  confederation  was  dissolved,  and  Pontiac  took  up  his 
abode  with  the  Illinois,  where  he  was  murdered.^  "  This  murder,''  says  Nicol- 
let, ^'  which  roused  the  vengeance  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  Pontiac, 
l>rought  about  the  successive  wars,  and  almost  extermination  of  the  Illinois  na- 
tion." His  broken  nation  sought  refuge  with  the  French,  and  their  descendants 
may  yet  [1856  J  be  found  in  Canada. 

Those  two  once  powerful  tribes,  the  Chippbwas  and  Pottaw atomies,  were 
closely  allied  by  language  and  friendship.  The  former  were  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  latter  occupied  the  islands  and  main  land  on  the 
western  shores  of  Green  Bay,  when  first  discovered  by  the  French  in  1761. 
They  afterward  seated  themselves  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
[1701J,  where  they  remained  until  removed,  by  treaty,  to  lands  upon  the  Little 
Osage  River,  westward  of  Missouri.  They  are  now  [1856J  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  remnants  of  the  Algonquin  tribes.  The  Ghippewas  and  the  Sioux, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  their  deadly  enemies. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  really  one  tribe.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the 
French  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  in  1680.  In  1712  the  French 
garrison  of  twenty  men  at  Detroit,*  was  attacked  by  the  Foxes.  The  French 
repulsed  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ottawas,  and  almost  destroyed  the  assailants. 
They  joined  the  Kickapoos  in  1722,  in  driving  the  Illinois  from  their  lands  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  Illinois  took  refuge  with  the  French,  and  the 
Kickapoos  remained  on  their  lands  until  1819,  when  they  went 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. The  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  lands  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  Black  Hawk,  a  Sac  chief,  who,  with  his 
people,  joined  the  English  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain,7  demurred,  and  commenced  hostilities  in  1832.^  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  Black  Hawk,'  with  many  of  his  war- 

j  .  BLACK  HAWK. 

nors,  were  made  prisoners. 

Among  the  very  few  Indian  tribes  who  have  remained  upon  their  ancient 

a 

»  Chapter  IIL,  p  23.  '  Page  205.  3  Page  200.  *  Page  198. 

^  Ho  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  m  Missouri.  '*  Neither  mound  nor  tablet,** 
says  Parkman,  **  marked  the  burial-place  of  Pontiac.  For  a  mausoleum,  a  city  has  risen  above  the 
forest  hero,  and  the  race  whom  he  hated  with  such  burning  rancor,  trample  with  unceasing  foot- 
steps over  his  forgotten  grave." 

«  Page  180.  7  Page  409.  »  Page  463. 

>  This  picture  is  from  a  plaster-cast  of  the  face  of  Black  Hawk,  taken  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
New  York,  in  1832.    See  page  463. 
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territory,  during  all  the  vicissitades  of  their  race,  are  the  Menomokees,  who 
were  dkcovered  by  the  French,  upon  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  in  1699.  They 
yet  [1856]  occupy  a  portion  of  their  ancient  territory,  while  their  southern 
neighbors  and  friends,  the  Winnebogoes,  have  gone  westward  of  the  Mississippi.' 

The  MiAMiES  and  Piankeshaws  inhabited  that  portion  of  Ohio  lying  be- 
tween the  Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  ridge  which  separates  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wabash  from  the  Kaskaskias.  They  were  called  Twightwees  by 
the  Five  Nations,  and  English.  Of  all  the  Western  tribes,  these  have  ever 
been  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  United  States.^  They  have  ceded  their 
lands,  and  are  now  [1856]  far  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The  Illinois  formed  a  numerous  tribe,  twelve  thousand  strong,  when  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  They  were  seated  upon  the  Illinois  River,  and  consisted 
of  a  confederation  of  five  fitmilies,  namely,  ICaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas, 
Michigamias,  and  Peorias.  Weakened  by  internal  feuds,  the  confederacy  was 
reduced  to  a  handful,  by  their  hostile  neighbors.  They  ceded  their  lands  in 
1818,  when  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  A  yet  smaller  remnant 
are  now  [1856]  upon  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  can  not  properly  be  said 
that  they  have  a  tribal  existence.  They  are  among  the  many  extinct  commun- 
ities of  our  continent. 

The  once  powerful  Shawnbes  occapied  a  vast  region  west  of  the  AUeghan- 
les,'  and  their  great  council-house  was  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
At  about  the  time  when  the  English  first  landed  at  Jamestown^  [1607],  they 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  more  southern  tribes.  Some  crossed  the 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  Sciota,  near  the  present  Ghilicothe ;  others  wandered 
eastward  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  division  joined  the  Eries  and  Andastes 
against  the  Five  Nations  in  1672.  Saflfering  defeat,  the  Shawnees  fled  to 
ibe  country  of  the  Catawbas,  but  were  soon  driven  out,  and  found  shelter  with 
the  Creeks.'  They  finally  returned  to  Ohio,  and  being  joined  by  their  Penn- 
sylvania brethren,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  En- 
glish, and  were  among  the  most  active  allies  with  the  former,  during  the  long 
contest  known  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  They  continued 
hostilities,  in  connection  with  the  Delawares,  even  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Ganadas  by  the  English.*  They  were  subdued  by  Boquet  in  1763,^  and  again 
by  Virginians,  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  in  1774.^ 
They  aided  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  annoy  the 
Americans  until  1795,  when  permanent  peace  was  established.'  They  were 
the  enemies  of  the  Americans  during  their  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  them  fighting  with  the  renowned  Tecumseh.     Now  [1856J  they  are  but 

1  The  Winnebagoes  are  tho  most  dissolute  of  all  the  Indian  remnants.  In  August,  1853,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  them  to  occupy  the  beautiful  country  above  St  Paul,  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  Crow  and  Clear  Water  Rivers. 

•  Page  408. 

'  The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains  extend  from  the  Catakills,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  a  south-west  direction,  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  have  been  called  "  the  backbone  of  the 
country.'*    Some  geographers  extend  them  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 

♦  Page  64.  *  Page  30.  •  Page  203. 
'  Note  7,  page  206.                                ®  Note  4,  page  237.                                •  Page  374. 
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a  miserable  remnant,  and  occupy  lands  south  of  the  Kansas  Biver.  The  road 
from  Fort  Independence^  to  Santa  Fe  passes  through  their  territory.'* 

The  PowHATANS  constituted  a  confederacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Accohannocks  and  Accomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Powhatan  (the  father  of  Pocahontas'),  was  the  chief  sachem  or 
emperor  of  the  confederacy,  when  the  English  first  appeared  upon  the  James 
River,  in  1607.  He  had  arisen,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  petty  chief  to  that  of  supreme  ruler  of  a  great  confederacy.  He  gov- 
erned despotically,  for  no  man  in  his  nation  could  approach  him  in  genuine 
ability  as  a  leader  and  counselor.  His  court  exhibited  much  barbaric  state. 
Through  fear  of  the  English,  and  a  selfish  policy,  he  and  his  people  remained 
nominally  friendly  to  the  white  intruders  during  his  lifetime,  but  after  his 
death,  they  made  two  attempts  [1622,  1644]  to  exterminate  the  English.  The 
Powhatans  were  subjugated  in  1644,^  and  from  that  time  they  gradually  di- 
minished in  numbers  and  importance.  Of  all  that  great  confederacy  in  Lower 
Virginia,  it  is  believed  that  not  one  representative  on  earth  remains,  or  that 
one  tongue  speaks  their  dialect. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Powhatans,  were  the  Corees,  Cheraws, 
and  other  small  tribes,  occupying  the  land  once  inhabited  by  the  powerful  Hat- 
teras  Indians.'  They  were  allies  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  1711,  in  an  attack  upon 
the  English,®  suflFered  defeat,  and  have  now  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Their 
dialect  also  is  forgotten. 

Upon  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  were 
the  Nanticokes.  They  were  early  made  vassals,  and  finally  allies,  on  com- 
pulsion, of  the  Five  Nations.  They  left  their  ancient  domain  in  1710,  occu- 
pied lands  upon  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  Revolutionary 
War  commenced,  when  they  crossed  the  AUeghanies,  and  joined  the  British  in 
the  west.     They  are  now  [1856]  scattered  among  many  tribes. 

The  Original  People,''  as  the  Lenni-Lenapes  (who  are  frequently  called  Del- 


'  UDited  States  fort  on  the  Missouri.  Santa  F^  is  in  New  Mexico,  765  miles  south-west  of  Fort 
Independence. 

s  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Shawnee  chiefe,  was  Cornstalk,  who  was  generally  friendly  to 
the  Americans,  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  negotiating  an  honorable  peace  between  them  and 
his  own  people.  But  he  cordially  united  with  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  against  the  white  people  in 
1774;  and  during  the  same  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  his  voice,  stentorian  in  volume,  was  frequently 
heard,  calling  to  his  men,  "Be  strong!  be  strong  I"  He  made  his  warriors  fight  without  wavering, 
and  actually  sunk  his  tomahawk  deep  into  the  head  of  one  who  endeavor^  to  escape.  He  was 
murdered  by  some  exasperated  soldiers  at  Point  Pleasant  When  he  perceived  their  intent,  he 
calmly  said  to  liis  son,  who  had  just  joined  him,  "  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  hither  for  tliat  purpose.  It  is  His  will ;  let  us  submit-" 
Turning  to  the  soldiers,  he  received  the  Gital  bullets,  and  his  son,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  was 
shot  at  the  same  time.  The  celebrated  Tccumseh — meaning  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey — who 
endeavored  to  confederate  all  the  Western  tribes  in  opposition  to  the  white  people,  was  also  a 
Shawnee  chief    See  page  408. 

*  Page  66.  *  Page  108. 

6  This  tribe  numbered  about  three  thousand  warriors  when  Raleigh's  expedition  landed  on 
Roanoke  Island  in  1684;  when  the  English  made  permanent  settlements  in  that  vicinity,  eighty 
years  later,  they  were  reduced  to  about  fifteen  bowmen.  «  Page  168. 

7  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  Aloonqutk  nation.  The  Lenni-Lenapes  claimed  to 
have  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  conquering  a  more  civilized  people  on  the  way,  who 
inhabited  the  great  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghany  Moontaina 
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awares)  named  themaelves,  comprised  two  powerful  nationB,  namely,  the  Minsi 
and  the  Delaw&res  proper.  The  former  occupied  the  northeni  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  inhabited  lower  New  Jer- 
sey, the  banlu  of  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Schojlkill.  The  Five  Nations  Bubjngated  them  in  1650,  and  brought  them 
under  degrading  vassalage.  They  gradually  retreat^  westward  be&re  the  tide 
of  civilization,  and  finally  a  portion  of  them  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  settled 
in  the  land  of  the  Hurons,'  on  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio.  Those  who  remained 
in  Pennsylvania  joined  the  Shawnees,'  and  aided  the  French  agamst  the  En- 
gllah,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.'  In  1768,  they  all  went  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  great  body  of  them  became  friends  of  the  British  during  llie 
Revolution.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Western  tribes  who 
vere  crushed  by  Wayne  in  1794,'  and  the  following  year  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  on  the  Muskingum,  and  seated  themselves  near  the  Wabash.  In  1S19, 
they  ceded  those  lands  also,  and  the  remnant  now  [1856]  occupy  a  territory 
north  of  the  Kansas  River,  near  its  mouth. 

The  MoHEGANS  were  a  distinct  tribe,  on  the  Hudson  River,  but  the  name 
was  given  to  the  several  independent  tribes  who  inhabited  Long  Island,  and  tlie 
country  between  the  Lenni-Lenapes  and  the  New  England  Indians.'  Of  this 
&iDily,  the  Pequods,*  inhabiting  eastern  Connecticut,  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  were  the  moat  powerfuL  They  exercised  authority  over  the 
Montauks  and  twelve  other  tribes  upon  Long  Island.  Their  power  was  broken 
by  the  revolt  of  Uncas  against  his  chief,  Sassacus,^  a  short  time  before  tbo  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  people.  The  Manhattans  were  seated  upon  the  Hudson, 
in  lower  Westchester,  and  sold  Manhattan  Island,  whereon  New  York  now 
stands,  to  the  Dutch.'  The  latter  had  frequent  conflicts  with  these  and  other 
River  Indians.*  The  Duteh  were  generally  conquerors.  The  Mohawks,  one 
of  the  Five  Nations,"  were  pressing  hard  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  and 
several  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  that 
confederacy.  Peace  was  effected,  in  1665,  by  the  English  governor  at  New 
York.  In  the  mean  while,  the  English  and  Narraganseta  had 
smitten  the  Pequods,"  and  the  remaining  independent  Mohe- 
gans,  reduced  to  a  handful,  finally  took  up  their  abode  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Thames,  five  miles  below  Norwich,"  at  a  place 
still  known  as  Mohegan  Plain.  Their  burial-place  was  at  Nor- 
wich, and  there  a  granite  monument  reals  upon  the  grave  of 
Uncas.  The  tribe  is  now  almost  extinct — "  the  last  of  the  Mo- 
riCAs  BuiL-i)!..!.    (ijgans"  ^m  BQQQ  aiggp  ^ith  hjg  fathers." 

'  Pago  23.  '  Pbro  19.  •  Fourth  Period,  Chap.  XIL  •  P«kb  314. 

'  Page  22.  •  Pago  86.  '  P«ge  HI.  '  Pd(?b  139. 

■  Page  140.  "  Page  23.  "  Page  BT.  "  Note  i,  page  340, 

"  The  last  known  lineal  desoendant  of  Uccas,  nHm^  Uazeon,  wag  buried  in  the  Indian  cemetcrj/, 
BiL  Konrkh,  io  1S27,  when  the  remnanf  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numbering  about  nzty,  were 
preeent,  and  partook  of  a  cold  collatioD  prepared  (br  them  by  a  ladj  of  that  dty.  The  moat  noted 
leaden  among  the  Xew  England  Indiiuui  known  to  bialoiy,  are  Hassasoit,  the  &ther  of  the  re- 
nowned King  Philip;  Couabitont,  a  very  distinguished  c^itain;  Eobomok;  Canonicoa;  Hiasto 
Domoh:  NiDigret,  hia  cousin;  King  Philip,  the  last  oT  the  Wampanoaga ;  Canonchet,  and  Anna- 
wan.     We  shall  meet  them  In  Allure  pages. 
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The  Aboriginals  who  inhabited  the  country  from  Oonnecticiit  to  the  Saco 
River,  were  called  the  New  England  Indians.  The  principal  tribes  were  the 
Narragansets  in  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay; 
the  Pokonokets  and  Wampanoags  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  same  bay,  and  in 
a  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Nipmucs  in  the  center  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  andr  the  shores  southward ;  and  the 
Pawtuckets  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  the  Penna- 
cooks  of  New  Hampshire.  These  were  divided  into  smaller  bands,  having 
petty  chiefs.  The  Pokonokets,  for  example,  were  divided  into  nine  separate 
cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its  military  or  civil  ruler,  but  all  holding  all^ 
giance  to  one  Grrand  Sachem.  They  were  warlike,  and  were  continually 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  FrvB  Nations,  or  with  the  Mohegans.  The 
English  and  Dutch  effected  a  general  peace  among  them  in  1678.  Two  years 
afterward  [1675],  Metacomet  (King  Philip)  aroused  most  of  the  New  England 
tribes  against  the  English.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  but  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians  and  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1676.*  The  power  of  the  New 
England  Indians  was  then  completely  broken.  Some  joined  the  more  eastern 
tribes,  and  others  took  refuge  in  Canada,  firom  whence  they  frequently  came  to 
the  border  settlements  on  errands  of  revenge.*  These  incursions  ceased  when 
the  French  dominion  in  Canada  ended  in  1768."  When  the  Puritans  came* 
[1620 J,  the  New  England  -Indians  numbered  about  ten  thousand  souls;  now 
[1856]  probably  not  three  hundred  representatives  remain ;  and  the  dialects 
of  all,  except  of  the  Narragansets,  are  forgotten. 

Eastward  of  the  Saco  River  were  the  Abenakes.  The  chief  tribes  were  the 
Penobscots,  Norridgewocks,  Androscoggins,  and  Passamaquoddies.  These, 
with  the  more  eastern  tribes  of  the  Micmacs  and  Etchemins,  were  made  nom- 
inal Christians  by  the  French  Jesuits  ;*  and  they  were  all  firm  allies  of  the 
French  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  in  1760.*  Most  of  the 
Abenakes,  except  the  Penobscots,  withdrew  to  Canada  in  1754.  A  few 
scattered  families  of  the  latter  yet  [1856J  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  and  wanderers  are  seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Like  other  New 
England  tribes,  they  are  rapidly  fitding,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  extinct  before 
the  dawn  of  another  century. 


^^ 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE      H  U  R  O  N-I  R  0  Q  U  0  I  S. 


We  now  come  to  consider  the  most  interesting,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America,  called  iROOtJOis  by  the  French.  The  pre- 
fix "  Huron"  was  given,  because  that  people  seemed,  by  their  language,  to  form 

*  Page  128.   •  Pag©  130.   ■  Page  202.   «  Page  114.   •  Page  130.   •  Pago  20n. 
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a  part  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  and  like  them,  were  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Algonqxhns,  when  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  The  great  body  of  the 
Iroquois  occupied  almost  the  whole  territory  in  Canada,  south-west  of  the 
Ottowa  River,  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron ;  a  greater  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Algon- 
quins,  in  whose  southern  border  in  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
were  the  Tuscaroras  and  a  few  smaller  Iroquois  tribes.^  The  Hurons  occupied 
the  Canadian  portions  of  the  territory,  and  the  land  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  nation ;  but  their  language  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Hurons  consisted  of  four  smaller 
tribes,  namely,  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons  proper,  the  Attiouandirons,'  the 
Eries,  and  the  Andastes.  The  two  latter  tribes  were  south  of  the  lake,  and 
claimed  jurisdiction  back  to  the  domains  of  the  Shawnees.* 

Those  "Romans  of  the  Western  World,"  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois 
proper,  formed  a  confederacy  composed  of  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga, 
Oneida,  and  Mohawk  tribes,  all  occupying  lands  within  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  They  fancifully  called  their  confederacy  the  Long  House.  The  eastern 
door  was  kept  by  the  Mohawks ;  the  western  by  the  Senecas ;  and  the  Great 
Council  fire  was  with  the  Onondagas,  at  the  metropolis,  or  chief  village,  near 
the  present  city  of  Syracuse.  The  French,  as  we  have  observed,  gave  them 
the  name  of  Iroquois ;  the  Algonquins  called  them  Mingoes.*  At  what  time 
the  confederacy  was  formed,  is  not  known.  It  was  strong  and  powerful  when 
the  French  discovered  them,  in  1609,  and  they  were  then  engaged  in  bloody 
wars  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Wyandots.* 

>  The  Soathera  Iroquois  were  the  Tuscaroras,  Ghowans,  Meherrins,  and  Nottoways.  The  thrci) 
Utter  were  upoa  the  rivers  in  lower  Vii^inia,  called  by  their  respective  names,  and  were  known 
mtdev  the  general  title  of  Tuscaroras. 

*  Neut^  Nation.  When  the  Hurons  and  Five  Nations  were  at  war,  the  Attiouandirona  fled 
to  the  Sandusky,  and  built  a  fort  for  each  of  tlie  belligerents  when  in  that  region.  But  their  ncu- 
tndity  did  not  save  them  from  internal  feuds  which  finally  dismembered  the  tribe.  One  party 
joined  the  Wyandots ;  the  other  the  Iroquois. 

3  Page  19. 

*  Mingoes,  Kinquas,  and  Maquas,  were  terms  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Mohawk  tribe, 
who  callt^  theposelves  Kayingehaga,  "possessors  of  the  flint"  The  confederation  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquinuschioni,  "  united  people ;"  or  as  some  say,  Konoshioni,  "cabin  builders." 

5  The  time  of  the  formation  of  tlie  confederation  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  about  the  year 
1539.  According  to  their  own  tradition,  it  was  about  two  generations  before  the  white  people 
came  to  trade  with  them.  Clarke,  in  his  history  of  Onondaga  county,  has  given,  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  chief  of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  that  beautiful  legend  of  the  formation  of  the  great  confederacy, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Longfellow's  Indian  Edda,  "  Ht-a-wat-ha."  Centuries  ago,  the  story 
runs,  the  deity  who  presides  over  fisheries  and  streams,  came  from  his  dwelling-place  in  the  clouds, 
to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  He  was  delighted  with  the  land  where  the  tribes  that  afterward 
fimned  the  confederacy,  dwelt ;  and  having  bestowed  many  blessings  on  that  land,  he  laid  aside  his 
Divine  character,  and  resolved  to  remain  on  earth.  He  selected  a  beautiful  residence  on  the  shore 
of  Te-ungk-too  (Cross  lake),  and  all  the  people  called  him  Hi-a-wat-ha,  "the  wise  man."  After  a 
while,  the  people  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  ferocious  band  of  warriors  trom  the  country 
nortli  of  the  ^at  lakes.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable.  The  inhabitants  thronged  around  the 
lodge  of  Hi-a- wat-ha,  from  all  quarters,  craving  his  wise  advice  in  this  hour  of  great  peril.  After 
solemn  meditation,  he  told  them  to  call  a  grand  council  of  all  the  tribes.  The  chiefs  and  warriors 
fit)m  far  and  near,  assembled  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oh-nen-ta-ha  (Onondaga).  The  council-flro 
blazed  three  days  before  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-ha  arrived.  He  had  been  devoutly  praying,  in 
silence,  to  the  Great  Spirit^  for  guidanca  Then,  with  his  darling  daughter,  a  virgin  of  twelve 
yean^  he  entered  bis  whits  canoe,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he  appeared  on  the  Oh-ncn-- 
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In  the  year  1649,  the  Five  Nations  resolved  to  strike  a  final  and  decisive 
blow  against  their  western  neighbors,  and,  gathering  all  their  warriors,'  they 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Wyandots  were  slain  and  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  tribe  was 
dispersed.  Some  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  with  the  Chippewas;  others 
fled  to  Quebec,  and  a  few  were  incorporated  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Wyandots  was  not  subdued,  and  they  claimed  and  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  country.  They  had  great 
influence  among  the  Algonquin  tribes,'  and  even  as  late  as  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  1795,  the  principal  cession  of  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Wyandot  chiefs  in  council.*  They,  too,  are  reduced  to 
a  mere  remnant  of  less  than  five  himdred  souls,  and  now  [1856]  they  occupy 
lands  on  the  Neosho  River,  a  chief  tributary  of  the  Arkansas. 

Being  exceedingly  warlike,  the  Five  Nations  made  hostile  expeditions 
against  the  New  England  Indians'  in  the   East,  the  Eries,  Andastes,  and 

ta-ha.  A  great  shout  greeted  him,  and  as  he  landed  and  walked  up  the  bank,  a  sound  like  a 
rushing  wind  was  heard ;  a  dark  spot^  every  moment  increasing  in  size,  was  descending  from  the 
clear  sky.  Fear  seized  the  people ;  but  Hi-a-wat-ha  stood  unmoved.  The  approaching  object  was 
an  immense  bird.  It  came  swiftly  to  earth,  crushed  the  darling  daughter  of  Hi-a-wat-hi^was  itself 
destroyed,  but  the  wise  man  was  unharmed.  Grief  for  his  bereavement  prostrated  him  in  the  dust 
for  three  days.  The  council  anxiously  aw^ted  his  presence.  At  length  he  came :  the  subject  of 
the  peril  from  invaders  was  discussed,  and  after  deliberating  a  day,  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-ha 
arose  and  said : 

*^  Friends  and  Brothers— You  are  members  of  many  tribes  and  nations.  You  have  come  here, 
many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes.  We  have  met  for  one  common  purpose — to  pro- 
mote one  common  interest,  and  that  is,  to  provide  for  our  iputual  safety,  and  how  it  shall  best  be 
accomplished.  To  oppose  these  foes  from  the  north  by  tribes,  singly  and  alone,  would  prove  our 
certain  destruction.  We  can  make  no  progress  in  that  way.  We  must  unite  ourselves  into  one 
common  band  of  brothers ;  thus  united,  we  may  drive  the  invaders  back ;  this  must  be  done,  and 
we  shall  be  safa 

"You,  the  Mohawks,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  'Great  Tree,*  whose  roots  sink  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  whose  branches  spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall  be  the  first  nation,  because 
you  are  warlike  and  mighty. 

**And  you,  Oneidas,  a  people  who  recline  your  bodies  against  the  *  Everlasting  Stone,'  that 
can  not  be  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation,  because  you  give  wise  counsel 

"And  you,  Onondaoas,  who  have  your  habitation  at  the  *  Great  Mountain,*  and  are  over- 
shadowed by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  third  nation,  because  you  are  greatly  gifted  in  speech,  and 
mighty  in  war. 

"And  you,  Catuoas,  a  people  whose  habitation  is  the  *Dark  Forest,'  and  whoso  home  is  every- 
where, shall  be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your  superior  cunning  in  hunting. 

"And  you.  Senegas,  a  people  who  live  in  the  'Open  Country,'  and  possess  much  wisdom, 
sliall  be  the  fifth  nation,  because  you  understand  better  the  art  of  raising  com  and  beans,  and 
making  cabins. 

"  You,  five  great  and  powerM  nations,  must  unite  and  have  but  one  common  interest,  and  no 
foe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If  we  unite,  the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon 
us.  Brothers,  these  are  Uie  words  of  Hi-a-wat-ha — ^Ict  them  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  I  have 
said  it" 

They  reflected  for  a  day,  and  then  the  people  of  the  "  Great  Tree,"  the  "  Everlasting  Stone," 
the  "Great  Mountain,"  the  "Dark  Forest,"  and  the  "  Open  Country,"  formed  a  league  like  that  of 
the  Amphyctioni  of  Greece.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  Five  Nations  became  the  terror 
of  the  Continent    Then  Hi-a-watha  said, 

"  The  Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his  summons.  I  am 
ready — ^farewell  1" 

Mjrriads  of  singing  voices  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled 
with  musia  Hi-a-wat-ha,  seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rose  mf^estically  above  the  throng,  and  as  all 
e3res  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  forever  in  the  blue  vault  of 
lieaven.  The  music  melted  into  low  whispers,  like  the  soft  summer  breeze;  and  there  were 
pleasant  dreams  in  every  cabin  of  the  Five  Nations  on  that  blessed  night 
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Miamies  in  tbe  West,*  sod  penetrated  to  the  domains  of  the  Catavrbas*  and 
Cherokeee*  in  the  South.  Thej  eabjugated  the  Eries  in  1655,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  twenty  jeats,  brought  the  Andastes  into  vaaeahige.  They  conquered 
the  Miamies*  and  Ottawaa*  in  1657,  and  made  incursions  as  far  as  the  Roanoke 
and  Gape  Fear  Bivers  to  the  land  of  their  kindred  in  dialect,  the  Tnscaroraa,  in 
1701.'  Thirty  ye&rs  afterward,  having  been  joined  by  the  Tuacaroras,  and 
the  name  of  tiiti  confederacy  changed  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  they  made 
mr  upon  the  Cberokees  and  Catawbas.'  They  were  led  on  by  Hi-o-ka-too,  a 
Seneca  chief.  The  Catawbas  were  abnost  annihilated  by  them,  after  a  battle 
of  two  days.  So  determined  were  the  Five  Nations  to  subdue  tbe  southern 
tribea,  that  when,  in  1744,  they  ceded  a  part  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they 
Kserred  a  perpetual  privilege  of  a  war-path  through  the  territory. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  Tuscarorae  having  been  signally  defeated  by  the 
Caroliniana,*  came  northward,  and  in  1714  joined  the  Five  Nations,  From 
that  time  the  confederacy  waa  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  gen- 
erally  the  sure  fiiende  of  the  English  and  inveterate  foes  of  the  French.* 


They  were  all  friends  of  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  except  a  part  of 
the  Oneidas,  among  whom  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland"  was 
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■■  ^muel  Eirklandwascoioortlie  moat  laborious  and  self-sacrifldagortbe  earlier  missioiiarke, 
wiio  labored  among  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Natlons.  He  was  bora  at  Norwich,  (Jjnnectieut,  in 
December,  1741.  Ha  waa  educated  at  Dr.  Wheetock'a  school,  at  Lebanon,  where  he  prepared  for 
k  in  whidi  he  labored  fbrtj  feara.     His  eObrla  were  put  forth  chieS;  among 
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very  powerful,  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  The  Mohawks  were  the  most 
active  enemies  of  the  Americans ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  State  and 
take  refuge  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  others  were  allowed 
to  remain,  and  now  [1856]  mere  fragments  of  that  great  confederation  exist, 
and,  in  habits  and  character,  they  are  radically  changed.  The  confederacy 
was  forever  extinguished  by  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  Seneca  lands  in 
1838.  In  1715,  the  confederacy  numbered  more  than  forty  thousand  souls : 
now  [1856]  they  are  probably  less  than  four  thousand,  most  of  whom  are 
upon  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi.* 


^9   »   •i 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CATAWBAS. 

In  that  beautiful,  hilly  region,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers,  on 
each  side  of  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  dwelt  the 
Catawba  nation.  They  were  south-westward  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  were 
generally  on  good  terms  with  them.  They  were  brave,  but  not  warlike,  and 
their  conflicts  were  usually  in  defense  of  their  own  territory.  They  expelled 
the  fugitive  Shawnees  in  1672,^  but  were  overmatched  and  desolated  by  the 
warriors  of  the  Five  Nations'  in  1701.  They  assisted  the  white  people  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  Tuscaroras  and  their  confederates  in  1712  ;*  but 
when,  three  years  afterward,  the  southern  tribes,  from  the  Neuse  region  to  that 
of  the  St.  Mary's,  in  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama,  seven  thousand 

the  Oneidas;  and,  during  tbo  Resolution,  he  was  actiro  in  n^stmining  them  (torn  an  alliance  with 
the  rest  of  the  confederacy  against  the  Patriots.  He  was  exceedingly  uaefal  in  treaty-making;  for 
he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Indians.  Ho  died  at  Paris,  in  Oneida  county,  in  February, 
1808,  in  the  67  th  year  of  his  age.  See  liosning's  "Emment  Americans^^  for  a  more  elaborate  sketch. 
'  The  chief  men  of  the  Five  Nations,  known  to  the  white  people,  are  Garangula,  who  was 
distinguished  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (or  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  council, 
and  was  of  the  Onondaga  tribe.  Logan,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  a  white  messenger  has  been 
preserved  by  Mr  JefTerson,  was  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  To  the  messenger  he  said:  **I  appeal  to  any 
white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  liim  no  meat;  if  ever  he 
came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clotlied  him  not"  Then  speaking  of  the  cruelty  of  the  white  people, 
who,  in  cold  blood  had  murdered  his  fiimily,  he  said  :  "  Tliey  have  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
Logan — not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge ;  I  have  sought 
it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  tiilly  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  ilie  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logau?  Not 
one  r'  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanega),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mohawk  tribe ;  and  Red 
Jacket  (Sagoyewatha),  was  a  very  reno^vned  Seneca,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  eloquence. 
Complanter,  who  lived  till  past  a  century  in  age,  was  also  a  distinguished  Seneca  chief.  Red  Jacket 
was  very  intemperate  toward  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  inquired  alter  his 
children.  He  had  lost  fourteen  by  consumption.  Bo\ving  his  head,  he  said :  "  Red  Jacket  was 
once  a  great  man,  and  in  favor  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  a  lofty  pine  among  the  smaller  trees 
of  the  forest  But  alter  years  of  glory,  he  degmded  himself  by  drinking  the  fire-water  of  the  white 
man.  The  Great  Spirit  has  look^  upon  him  in  anger,  and  His  lightning  has  stripped  the  pine  of 
its  branches  1"  s  Page  19.  s  Page  23.  «  Page  168. 
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Btetmg,  confederated  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Carolinians/  the  Cataw- 
bas  were  among  them. 

Thej  were  again  the  active  allies  of  the  Carolinians  in  1760,  when  the 
Cherokees  made  war  upon  them,'  and  they  remained  true  friends  of  the  white 
people  afterward.  They  joined  the  Americans  daring  the  Revolution,  and 
have  ever  since  experienced  the  fi)stering  care  of  the  State,  in  some  degree.' 
Their  diief  village  was  upon  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing 
Creek,  in  Yorkville  district,  South  Carolina;  and  there  the  remnant  of  the 
nation,  numbering  less  than  a  hundred  souls,  are  now  [1856]  living  upon  a 
reservation^  a  few  miles  square.    Their  ancient  language  is  almost  extinct. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE      CHEROKEES. 


Of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Cherokees,  who  dwelt  westward  and  adjoining 
the  Tuscaroras^  and  Catawbas,^  among  the  high  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  have 
ever  been  the  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  civilization.  They  have  been 
properly  called  the  mountaineers  of  the  South.  Their  beautiful  land  extended 
from  the  Carolina  Broad  River  on  the  east,  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  Georgia  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  those  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
the  United  States.  ^ 

These  mountaineers  were  the  determined  foes  of  the  Shawnees,*  and  after 
many  conflicts,  they  finally  drove  them  from  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  They  joined  with  the  Catawbas  and  the  white  people  against  the  Tus- 
caroras  in  1712,^  but  were  members  of  the  great  confederation  against  the 
Carolinians  in  1716,^  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

The  Five  Nations  and  the  Cherokees  had  bloody  contests  for  a  long  time. 
A  reconciliation  was  finally  efiected  by  the  English  about  the  year  1750,  and 
the  Cherokees  became  the  allies  of  the  peace-makers,  against  the  French. 
They  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758,'  but  their  irregular- 
ities, on  their  return  along  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia,  gave  the  white 
people  an  apparent  excuse  for  killing  two  or  three  warriors.  Hatred  was  en- 
gendered, and  the  Cherokees  soon  afterward  retaliated  by  spreading  destruction 
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'  In  1822,  a  Catawba  wnrrior  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  for 
aid.  "I  pursued  the  deer  for  subsistence,"  he  said,  "but  the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must 
starve.  God  ordained  mo  for  the  forests,  and  my  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strenpth  of  my 
arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  me  in  the  chase.  The  hand  that  fought  for  your  liberties  is  now  open 
to  you  for  relieC"    A  pension  was  granted. 
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along  the  frontiers.'     Hostilities  continued  a  greater  portion  of  three  years, 
when  peace  was  established  in  1761,  and  no  more  trouble  ensued. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Cherokees  adhered  to  the  British ;  and  for  eight 
years  afterward  they  continued  to  annoy  the  people  of  the  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinas.  They  were  reconciled  by  treaty  in  1791.  They  were  friends  of  the 
United  States  in  1812,  and  assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Creeks.'  Civili- 
zation was  rapidly  elevating  them  from  the  condition  of  roving  savages,  to  agri- 
culturists and  artisans,  when  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  required. 
They  had  established  schools,  a  printing  press,  and  other  means  for  improve- 
ment and  culture,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  and  the  graves 
of  their  fiitherS;  for  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.'  They  are  now  in  a  fertile 
country,  watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.     They  now  [1856]  number  about  fourteen  thousand  souls.  ^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE   UCHEES. 


In  the  pleasant  country  extending  from  the  Savannah  River,  at  Augusta, 
westward  to  Milledgeville,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Chattahooche,  the  Europeans  found  a  remnant  of 
the  once  powerful  nation  of  the  Uchees.  Their  language  was  exceedingly 
harsh,  and  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  continent.  They 
claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  &ct ;  and  they  had  no  tradition  of  their  ever  occupy- 
ing any  other  territory  than  the  domain  on  which  they  were  found.  They, 
too,  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  the  pressure  of  civilization, 
and  have  become  partially  absorbed  by  the  Creeks,  with  whom  less  than  a 
thousand  souls  yet  [1856]  remain.  They  are,  in  &ct,  an  extinct  nation,  and 
their  language  is  almost  forgotten. 
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s  A  native  Cherokee,  named  by  the  white  people,  Qeorge  Guess  (Sequoyah),  who  was  ignorant 
of  every  lang^ge  but  his  own,  seeing  books  in  the  mLssionaiy  schools,  and  being  told  tJbat  the 
characters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  English  language,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
written  language  for  his  people.  He  first  made  a  separate  character  for  each  word,  but  this  maido 
tlie  whole  matter  too  voluminous,  and  he  formed  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  eighty-five  characters.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  this  was  sufficient,  even  for  the  copious  language  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
this  syllabic  alphabet  was  soon  adopted,  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  missionary  schools.  In 
1826,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  PJuenix,  printed  m  the  new  characters,  was  established. 
Many  of  the  native  Cherokees  are  now  well  educated,  but  the  great  body  of  the  natives  are  in  ig- 
norance. 

*  Note  4.  page  32. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    NATCHEZ. 


Of  this  once  considerable  nation,  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  modem  city  now  perpetuates  their  name,  very  little  is  known. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  French,  they  occupied  a  territory  about  as  large 
as  that  inhabited  by  the  Uchees.  It  extended  north-easterly  from  the  Missis- 
sippi along  the  valley  of  the  Pearl  River,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chickasa- 
faaw.  For  a  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nation  of  Mobilian 
tribes,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  but  their  language  proved  them  to  be  a 
distinct  people.  They  were  sun- worshippers ;  and  from  this  circumstance, 
some  had  supposed  that  they  had  once  been  in  intimate  communication  with 
the  adorers  of  the  great  luminary  in  Central  and  South  America.  In  many 
things  they  were  much  superior  to  their  neighbors,  and  displayed  signs  of  the 
refinement  of  a  former  more  civilized  condition.  They  became  jealous  of  the 
French  on  their  first  appearance  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  they  con- 
spired, with  others,  to  drive  the  intruders  from  the  coimtry.  The  French  fell 
upon,  and  almost  annihilated  the  nation,  in  1730.  They  never  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  after  maintaining  a  feeble  nationality  for  almost  a  century,  they 
have  become  merged  into  the  Creek  confederacy.  They  now  [1856]  number 
less  than  three  hundred  souls,  and  their  language,  in  its  purity,  is  unknown. 


■#•  ♦ 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE     MOBILIAN     TRIBES. 


Like  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  nations,  the  Mobilian  was  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
Their  territory  was  next  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algonquins.*  It  stretched 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  more  than  six 
hundred  miles ;  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  along 
the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Fear.  It  comprised  a  greater  portion  of  the  present  State 
of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  nation  was  divided  into  three  grand 
confedera<;ie8  of  tribes,  namely,  Muscogees  or  Creeks  Choctaws,  and  Chick- 
asaws. 

'  Page  17. 
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The  Creek  Confederacy  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  westward  to  the  high  lands  which  sep- 
arate the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  including  a  great  portion  of  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Florida. 
'  Oglethorpe's  first  interviews'  with  the  natives  at 
Savannah,  were  with  people  of  this  confederacy. 
The  Yamassees,  or  eavannahs  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  were  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  latter  were  strong  and  warlike.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
confederacy,  to  destroy  the  white  people,  in  1715.'  When  the  general  dis- 
persion followed  that  abortive  attempt,  the  Yamassees  took  refuge  with  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida.  Small  bands  often  annoyed  the  white  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Georgia,  but  they  were  not  engaged  in  general  hostilities  until  the 
Revolution,  when  the  whole  Creek  confederacy'  took  part  with  the  British. 

The  most  inveterate  and  treacherous  enemy  of  the  white  people,  have  ever 
been  the  Seminoles.  Bands  of  them  often  went  out  upon  the  war-path,  with 
the  Yamassees,  to  slay  the  pale-faces.  They  joined  the  British  in  1812-14; 
and  in  1817  they  renewed  hostilities.'  They  were  subdued  by  General  Jack- 
son, and  afterward  remained  comparatively  quiet  until  1835,  when  they  again 
attacked  the  white  settlements.*  They  wer0  subjugated  in  1842,  after  many 
lives  and  much  treasure  had  been  sacrificed.'  A  few  of  them  yet  [1856] 
remain  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  have 
gone  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  Creeks  proper  now  [1856]  number  about  twenty-four  thousand  souls. 
The  number  of  the  whole  confederacy  is  about  thirty  thousand.  They  occupy 
lands  upon  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  among  the  most  peaceable 
and  order-loving  of  the  banished  tribes. 

In  the  beautiful  country  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending 
west  of  tb^Creeks  to  the  Mississippi,  lived  the  Choctaws.  They  were  an  agri- 
cultural people  when  the  Europeans  discovered  them ;  and,  attached  to  home 
and  quiet  pursuits,  they  have  ever  been  a  peaceful  people.  Their  wars  have 
always  been  on  the  defensive,  and  they  never  had  public  feuds  with  either  their 
Spanish,  French,  or  English  neighbors.  They,  too,  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  native  country  for  the  uncultivated  wildemesa  west  of  Arkansas, 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  They  now  [1856]  number  about  two 
thousand  souls.     They  retain  their  peaceable  character  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Chickasaw  tribe  inhabited  the  country  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Choctaw  domain  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  eastward  beyond  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees'  and  Shawnees.'  This  warlike  people  were 
the  early  friends  of  the  English,  and  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  die  French, 

I  Pajte  102.  •  Page  ITO. 

'  Tliia  coGfedprruiy  now  [lB5e]  consiata  of  the  Creeks  proper,  Seminoles,  Nfttchei,  HicbittJe^ 
and  Aiabnniaa.     The  Creeks,  like  many  other  tribes,  claim  to  bo  the  Original  People. 

<  Pago  44S.  '  Page  466.  •  Page  468.  '  Page  27.  '  Page  19. 
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irho  had  twice  [1736-1740]  invaded  their  country.  They  adhered  to  the 
British  during  the  Revelation,  but  since  that  time  they  have  held  friendly  rela- 
ticNQS  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  remnant,  about  six 
thousand  in  number,  are  upon  lands  almost  a  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the 
Aliasissippi. 

Thus,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  we  have  given  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Aboriginal  nations  with  whom  the  first  European  settlers 
in  the  United  States  became  acquainted.  They  have  now  no  legal  habitation 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  fragments  of  those  powerful  tribes  who 
onoe  claimed  sovereignty  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  longitude  and  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  are  now  [1856]  compressed  within  a  quadrangle  of  about 
nine  degrees,  between  the  Bed  and  Missouri  Rivers.^  Whether  the  grave  of 
ibe  last  of  those  great  tribes  shall  be  within  their  present  domain,  or  in  some 
valley  among  the  crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  expediency  will  hereafter 
determine. 


^«  ♦ »( 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    DAHCOTAH    OR   SIOUX   TRIBES. 

The  French  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  regions  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  they  found  a  great  number  of  tribes  west  of  that  river 
who  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  occupied  the  vast  domain  from 
the  Arkansas  on  the  south,  to  the  western  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
have  been  classed  into  four  grand  divisions,  namely,  the  Winnebagoes,  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  among  the 
Algonquins ;'  the  Assinniboins  and  Sioux  proper,  the  most  northerly  nation ; 
the  MiNBTAREB  Group  in  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  the  Southern  Sioux, 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  whose 
hunting-ground  extended  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  uneasy  of  these  tribes  were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  often  attacked 
the  Sioux  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  generally  lived  on  friendly  terms 
-with  the  Algonquins,  yfier  their  martial  spirit  was  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
Illinois,  who,  in  1640,  almost  exterminated  them.     They  were  enemies  to  the 


'  Mr.  Bancrofl  [IT.,  263]  after  consulting^  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject,  makes  the 
toOcming  estimate  of  the  entire  Aborigin^  population  in  1650  *  Algonquins,  90,000 ;  Eastern 
Sioux,  lass  than  3,000 ;  Iroqnois,  including  their  southern  kindred,  about  17,000 ;  Catawbas,  3,000 , 
Cherokees  (now  more  numerous  than  everX  12,000;  MobiHan  tribes,  50,000;  Uchees,  1,000; 
Natchez,  4,000 — in  all,  180,000.  These  were  the  only  naUons  and  tribes  then  known.  With  the 
expansion  of  our  territory  westward  and  southward,  we  have  embraced  numerous  Indian  nations, 
some  of  them  quite  populous,  until  the  number  of  the  estimate  above  given  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  according  to  the  late  census. 

•Page  17. 
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United  States  during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,^  and  they  confeder- 
ated with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  hostilities  against  the  white  people^  under 
Black  Hawk,  in  1832.'  The  tribe,  now  [1856]  less  than  four  thousand  strong, 
are  seated  upon  the  Mississippi,  about  eighty  miles  above  St.  Paul,  the  capital 
of  Minnesota.     Fear  of  the  white  people  keeps  them  quiet. 

In  the  cold,  wet  country  of  the  North,  the  Assiniboins  yet  inhabit  their  na- 
tive land.  Having  separated  from  the  nation,  they  are  called  "  rebels."  Their 
neighbors,  the  Sioux  proper,  were  first  visited  by  the  French  in  1660,  and 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  people  on  the  continent. 
They  also  occupy  their  ancient  domain,  and  are  now  [1856]  about  eighteen 
thousand  strong. 

Further  westward  are  the  Minetarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  form  the 
MiXETAREE  Group.  They  are  classed  with  the  Dahcotahs  or  Sioux,  although 
the  languages  have  only  a  slight  affinity.  The  Minetarees  and  Mandans  num- 
ber about  three  thousand  souls  each.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  vil- 
lages. The  Crows  number  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  are  wanderers  and 
hunters.  The  Mandans  are  very  light-colored.  Some  suppose  them  to  be 
descendants  of  a  colony  from  Wales,  who,  it  is  believed,  came  to  America 
under  Madoc,  the  son  of  a  Welsh  prince,  in  the  twelfth  century.' 

There  are  eight  in  number  of  the  Southern  Sioux  tribes,  namely,  the 
Arkansas,  Osages,  E^ansas,  lowas,  Missouries,  Otoes,  Omahas,  and  Puncahs. 
They  are  cultivators  and  hunters.  They  live  in  villages  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  abroad  upon  their  hunting-grounds  during  the  remainder.  Of  these 
tribes,  the  Osages  are  the  most  warlike  and  powerful.  All  of  the  Southern 
Sioux  tribes  are  upon  lands  watered  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  their 
tributaries. 


■#«♦■»■ 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    EXTEEME  WESTEEN   TEIBE3. 

Within  a  few  years,  our  domain  has  been  widely  expanded,  and  in  our 
newly-acquired  possessions  on  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  recently  organized  Territories  in  the  interior  of  th^  continent,  are  numer- 
ous powerful  and  warlike  tribes,^  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  history 


'  Page  260.  «  Page  287. 

'  It  is  said  that  Madoc,  son  of  Prince  Owen  Gwignodd,  sailed  (h>m  Wales,  with  ten  ships  and 
three  hundred  men,  at  about  the  year  1170,  on  an  exploring  voyage,  and  never  returned.  Many 
learned  conjectures  have  been  expressed,  and  among  them  the  beUef  that  the  expedition  reached 
the  American  continent,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Mandans,  or  White  Indians,  of  our 
western  plains. 

*  The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  1853,  is 
reported  in  the  census  to  be  a  little  more  than  400,000.  There  are  about  17,000  in  the  States  east- 
ward of  the  Mississippi,  principally  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin ;  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Seminoles,  being  in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  florida.  The 
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has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except  the  fact 
that  they  were  original  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  that  some  of  them,  especially 
the  Califomia  and  Oregon  Indians,  yet  [1856J  dispute  our  right  to  sovereignty. 
Of  these,  the  Comanches  and  Apaches  of  Califomia  are  the  most  wai^like.  The 
Pawnees  upon  the  Great  Plains  toward  the  Bocky  Moimtains  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  not  so  warlike ;  and  the  Utahs,  among  the  Wasatch  and  neighboring 
ranges,  are  strong  in  numbers.  Further  northward  and  westward  are  the 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  Snake,  Nezperces,  and  Flathead  Indians,  and  smaller  clans, 
with  petty  chie&,  whose  domains  stretch  away  toward  the  Knisteneaux  and 
Esquimaux  on  the  extreme  north. 

These  tribes  are  rapidly  &ding  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  and  are 
destined  to  total  annihilation.  The  scythe  of  human  progress  is  steadily  cut- 
ting its  swathes  over  all  their  lands  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
foot-prints  of  the  Indians  will  be  no  more  known  within  the  domain  of  our  Be- 
public.  In  future  years,  the  dusky  son  of  an  exile,  coming  from  the  far-off 
borders  of  the  Slave  Lake,  will  be  gazed  at  in  the  streets  of  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone,  with  as  much  wonder  as  the  Oneida  woman,  with  her  blue 
cloth  blanket  and  bead-work  merchandize  is  now  [1856]  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  So  the  Aboriginals  of  our  land  are  passing  away,  and  even  now  they 
maj  chant  in  sorrow : 

"We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rightful  lords  no  more; 
Like  the  silyer  mist,  we  fail, 
Like  the  red  leaves  on  the  gale- 
Fail,  like  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning." 

J.  McLellak,  Jb. 

"I  will  weep  for  a  season,  in  bitterness  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead; 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  decay — 
The  band  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away.*' 

Hekry  Rowb  Schoolcraft. 


number  in  Minnesota  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  States  and  Texas  (most  of  tliom  emi- 
grants from  the  country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi),  is  estimated  at  110,000.  Those  on  the  Plains 
and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  within  any  organized  Territory,  at  63,000;  in  Texas,  at 
29,000 ;  in  New  Mexico^  at  45,000 ;  in  California,  at  100,000 ;  in  Utah,  at  12,000 ;  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  at  23,000.  For  more  minute  accounts  of  the  Indians,  see  Heckewelder's 
"History  of  the  Indian  Nations;"  Schoolcnift*s  "  Algic  Researches;"  M'Kinney's  "History  of  the 
Indian  Tribes;"  Drake's  "Book  of  the  Indians;"  Catlin's  "Letters  and  Notes." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCANDISAVrAX    VUYAliKS    AND    IlISCOVEItlBS. 


Onb  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  un- 
aolved  problems  of  hbtorj,  ia  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  alleged  discovery  oE  America  hy  matiners  of  north- 
em  Europe,  almost  five  hundred  jeara  before  Columbus  left 
Pnlos,  in  Spain,  to  accomplish  that  great  event.  The  tales  and 
poetry  of  Iceland  abound  with  intimations  of  such  discoveries ; 
and  records  of  early  voyages  from  Iceland  to  a  continent  south- 
westward  of  Greenland,  have  been  found.  These,  and  the  re- 
sults of  recent  investigations,  appear  to  prove,  by  the  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  New  England'  coast  waa  vis- 
ited, and  that  settlements  thereon  were  attempted  by  Scandi- 
navian navigators,"  almost  five  centuries  before  the  great  Genoese 
undertook  his  first  voy^e  in  quest  of  a  western  passage  to 
India. 

'  The  Stales  of  our  XJuion  aiitwurd  of  New  York  are  eolloctively  called  New  England.    P.  74. 
■  The  ancicQta  called  the  territory  which  contains  miyiuni  Norwaj,  Sweden,  Denmark,  LaplaQil, 
Iceland,  Fiuluud,  etc,  by  tlie  general  iiame  of  Scandinavia. 
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The  navigators  of  northern  Europe  were  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and 
perseverance.  They  discovered  Iceland  in  the  year  860,  and  colonized  it. 
In  890  they  colonized  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there  also.  There  was 
traffic,  friendly  and  lucrative,  betveen  the  colonists  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
nnd  the  parent  Norwegians  and  Danes,  as  early  as  the  year  950,  and  no  mar- 
iners were  so  adventurous  as  these  Northmen.  In 
the  year  1002,  according  to  an  Icelandic  chronicle,  a 
Norwegian  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Lief,  sailed 
from  Iceland  for  Greenland.  A  gale  drove  the  voy- 
agers to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They  explored  the 
shores  southward  to  the  region  of  a  genial  climate, 
where  they  found  noble  forests  and  abundance  of 
grapes.  This,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Otlier  voyages  to  the  new-found  land  were 
afterward  made  by  the  adventurous  Scandinavians,  and  they  appear  to  have 
extended  their  explorations  aa  far  as  Rhode  Island — perhaps  as  far  south  n> 
Cape  May. 

It  is  further  asserted  that  settlements  in  that  ploiLS- 
ant  climate  were  attempted,  and  that  the  child  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian mother  was  bom  upon  the  shore  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.'  In  the  absence  of  actual  charts 
and  maps,  to  fix  these  localities  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  course  they  must  be  subjects  of  conjecture  only,  for 
these  explorers  left  no  traces  of  tiieir  presence  here,  un- 
less it  shall  be  conceded  that  the  round  tower  at  New- 
port," about  the  origin  of  which  history  and  tradition  arc  ™"*^  ^t  SBWPoar. 
silent,  was  built  by  the  Northmen. 

The  period  of  this  alleged  discovery  was  that  of  the  dark  agra,  when  ig- 
norance brooded  over  Europe,  like  thick  night.  Information  of  these  voyagos 
seems  not  to  have  spread,  and  no  records  of  intercourse  with  a  western  conti- 
nent later  than  1120,  have  been  found.  The  great  discovery,  if  made,  was  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  only  in  dim  traditionary  tales  of  the  exploits  of  the  old 
"  Sea-Kings"^  of  the  North.     For  centuries  afterward,  America  was  an  un- 


'  The  old  ohrooicle  referred  to  says  that  Gudrida,  wife  of  a  Scandinavian  navigator,  gave  birtli 
(o  a  child  in  America,  to  whom  she  gnve  the  name  of  Snorre ;  and  it  ia  further  asHerled  tliat  Ber- 
tel  Thorwalgdec,  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  waa  a  deeceiidant  or  this  earlj  white  American.  The 
leovrds  of  these  voyages  were  compiled  b;  Bishop  Thorlack,  of  Iceland,  who  was  also  a  descendant 
of  Snorre. 

'  This  structure  is  of  unhewn  etone,  laid  in  mortar  made  of  the  gravel  of  the  aoQ  around,  and 
OTstcr^flhell  lime.  It  is  a  cylinder  resting  upon  eight  round  columns,  tvrenty-ttiree  feet  in  diameler. 
And  twenty.fonr  feet  in  height  It  was  originally  covered  with  stucco.  It  seems  to  have  stood 
th^ro  when  the  white  people  flret  visited  Rhode  Ishind,  and  the  Xarraganset  Indians,  it  is  as- 
serted, had  no  tradition  of  its  origin.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  all  things  con^dered,  of  its  having 
been  constructed  by  those  northern  navigators,  who  made  attempts  at  settlement  in  that  vicini^. 

*  This  name  was  given  to  bold  adventurers  of  Norway,  Swcdtn,  and  Denmart,  who  rebelled 
agmnst  Gorm  the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  foraook  their 
country,  settled  upon  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  and  Greenland,  and  ttom  thence  went  forth 
upon  piratical  expeditions,  even  aa  &r  south  as  the  pleasant  coasts  of  France.  They  trafficked,  aa 
well  as  plundered ;  and  Anally  sweeping  over  Denmark  sjid  Germany,  obtained  poeaeesion  oT  Bomi^ 
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kuown  region.  It  had  no  place  upon  maps,  unless  aa  an  imt^inar;  island 
without  a  name,  nor  in  the  mo3t  acute  geographical  theories  of  the  learned. 
When  Columbus  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  westward, 
no  whisper  of  those  Scandinavian  voyages  was  beard  in  Eoiope. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SPANISH    VOYAGES    AND    DISCOVERIES. 

Thb  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  distinguished  for  great  commer- 
cial activity.  Sluggish  Europe  was  just  awaking  from  ita  slumber  of  centuries, 
iind  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with  untiring  zeal  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  great  south-western  peninsula  covered  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France.  The  incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  promises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The 
rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in  Rome,  when  Uiat  empire  overshad- 
owed  tbe  known  world.  When  it  fell  into  fragments,  the  Italian  cities  con- 
tinued their  monopoly  of  the  rich  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
arisen  into  independent  kingdoms,  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly 
outstripping  them  in  power  and  opulence;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  par- 
ticular, engaged  in  efibrta  to  open  a  direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was 
the  only  highway  for  such  commerce,  toward  which  the  rivals  could  look  with 
a  hope  of  Buccesa.  Tbe  errors  of  geographical  science  interposed  great  obsta- 
cles. Popular  belief  pictured  an  impassable  region  of  fire  beyond  Cape  Baja- 
dor,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  bold  navigators,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  soon  penetrated  that  dreaded  latitude,  crossed  the  torrid 
zone,  and,  going  around  the  southern  extremity  of  Airica,  opened  a  pathway 
to  the  East,  through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Portuguese  court  at  Lisbon  soon  became  a 
point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  and  adven- 
turous. Among  others  came  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  son  of  a  wool-carder  of  Genoa,  a  mariner  of 
great  experience  and  considerable  repute,  and  then 
in  the  prime  of  life.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
commanding,  and,  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning 
and  graceful,  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of 
courts,  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  The  rudi- 
coLDiCBua.  ments  of  geometry,  which  he  had  learned   in  the 

n{  the  beet  portionB  of  QsuL  They  flnally  invaded  the  British  Islands,  and  placed  Canute  upon 
the  throne  of  Alfred.  It  waa  among  these  people  that  chlToliy,  as  an  institution,  originated ;  and 
back  t«  thcee  "  Sea-Eings"  we  msj  locdc  tor  tba  hardiest  elements  of  progre«3  tunong  the  people 
of  the  TTnited  States. 
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university  of  Pavia,  had  been  for  years  working  out  a  magnificent  theory  in 
his  mind,  and  he  came  to  Lisbon  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  test  its  truth. 

Fortune  appeared  to  smile  beneficently  upon  Columbus,  during  his  early 
residence  in  Lisbon.  He  soon  loved  and  married  the  daughter  of  Palestrello, 
a  deceased  navigator  of  eminence,  and  he  became  possessed  of  nautical  papers 
of  great  value.  They  poured  new  light  upon  his  mind.  His  convictions 
respecting  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  a  continent  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  balance  the  land  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  or  at  least  a 
nearer  approach  of  eastern  Asia  to  the  shores  of  western  Europe,  than  geo- 
graphical science  had  yet  revealed,  assumed  the  character  of  demonstrated 
realities.  He  was  disposed  to  credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient 
writers,  respecting  the  existence  of  a  continent  beyond  the  glorious,  but  long- 
lost,  island  of  Atlantis,  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward  of  Europe.  He  was 
convinced  that  Asia  could  be  reached  much  sooner  by  sailing  westward,  than 
by  going  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.*  He  based  his  whole  theory  upon 
the  fundamental  belief  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might  be 
traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite 
points.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  waa  seventy  years  before  Copernicus 
announced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the  planets  [1543],  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  [1633]  before  Galileo  was  compelled,  before  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

A  deep  religious  sentiment  imbued  the  whole  being  of  Columbus,  and  he 
became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were  people  beyond  the 
waste  of  waters  westward,  unto  whom  he  was  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
carry  the  Gospel.'  With  the  lofty  aspirations  which  his  theory  and  his  faith 
gave  him,  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  great  ardor.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
Iceland,  and  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  beyond,  to  the  ico-fields  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle. He  probably  heard,  there,  vague  traditions  of  early  voyages  to  a  western 
continent,*  which  gave  strength  to  his  own  convictions ;  and  on  his  return,  he 
laid  his  plans  first  before  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese  (who  rejected  them), 
and  then  before  the  monarchs  of  England*  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  monarch  appeared  to  comprehend  the  grand  idea  of  Colum- 
bus, but  it  was  too  lofty  for  the  conceptions  of  his  council  and  the  pedantic 
wise  men  of  Lisbon.  For  a  long  time  Columbus  was  annoyed  by  delays  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whose  judgment  the  king  deferred;  and  attempts  were  meanly 
and  clandestinely  made  to  get  from  Columbus  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. While  awaiting  a  decision,  his  wife  died.  The  last  link  that  bound 
him  to  Portugal  was  broken,  and,  taking  his  little  son  Diego  by  the  hand,  ho 

*  Tliis  point  was  first  discovered  by  Diaz,  a  Portajjueso  navigator,  who  named  it  Stormy  Capo. 
But  King  John,  believing  it  to  bo  that  remote  extremity  of  Africa  so  long  sought,  named  it  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    Yasco  de  Gama  passed  it  in  1497,  and  made  his  way  to  the  East  Indies  beyond. 

s  HU  name  was  suggestive  of  a  mission.  Christo  or  Christ,  and  Colombo,  a  pigeon — carrier- 
pigeon.  By  this  combination  of  significant  words  in  his  name,  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  Christ, 
or  Gotpd'biarer^  to  the  heathen,  and  he  often  signed  his  name  Christo-ferens,  or  Christ-bearer. 

J  Pag©  34.  <  Pago  46. 
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departed  on  foot  to  lay  his  proposition  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,*  the 
monarcha  of  Spain — occupante  of  the  united  thrones  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Very  poor,  and  greatly  dispirited,  Columbus  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  of  Rabida,  near  the  little  port  from  -whence  he  afterward  sailed,  and 
begged  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  child.  The  good  Father  Marcheua 
received  him  kindly,  entered  warmly  into  his  plans,  and  was  of  essential  service 
to  him  afterward.  Through  him  Columbus  obtained  access  to  the  court;  but 
the  war  with  the  Moors,  then  raging,  delayed  an  opportunity  for  an  audience 
with  the  monarchs  for  a  long  time.  Yet  he  was  not  idle.  He  employed  him- 
self in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the  military 
campaigns.  He  was  continually  treated  with  great  deference  by  the  court  and 
nobility,  and  at  length  his  importunities  were  heeded.  A  council  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  nation  was  convened  at  Salamanoa,  to  consider  his  plans  and  propo- 
sitions.* The  majority  pronounced  his  scheme  vain  and  impracticable,  and 
unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  government.  But  a  minority  of  the  council, 
wiser  than  the  rest,  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  and,  with  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  and  other  ofliceis  of  government,  they  encouraged  the  navigator  by  prom- 
ises of  their  continual  support.  But  he  became  disgusted  by  procrastinaUoQ, 
and  abandoning  the  hope  of  royal  aid,  be  applied  to  two  wealthy  dukes  for 
assistance.  They  refused,  and  he  Icfl  with  a  determination  to  lay  his  plans  before 
the  King  of  France. 

Columbus  had  been  encouraged  by  Father  Mar- 
chena  (who  bad  been  Sheila's  confessor),*  and  through 
his  intercession,  the  navigator  was  recalled  before  he 
had  entered  France.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  queen.  To  her  he  revealed 
all  his  plans ;  told  her  of  the  immense  treasures  that 
lay  hidden  in  that  far  distant  India'  which  might  be 
easily  reached  by  a  shorter  way,  and  pleaded  eloquently 
for  aid  in  his  pious  design  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  of  unknown  lands.  The  last  appeal  aroused 
iSASELLA.  the  religious  zeal  of  Isabella,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 

Crusaders,*  she  dismissed  Columbus  with  the  assurance 


'  Isabella  was  a  aiateraf  tho  profligate  Honrj-the  Fourth  of  CaaUle  and  I^oa.  Sho  was  n  pioua, 
virtuous,  aad  bigh-ininded  woman,  tlicn  almost  a,  phenomODOn  in  courts.  Sbe  was  of  middle  Eize, 
and  well  formed,  with  a  fair  complexian,  auburn  hair,  and  clear,  blue  eyea. 

*  See  tlio  picture  at  the  head  of  thia  oliapter.  Ttio  Council  waa  compoaed  of  the  profeaBora  of 
the  university,  various  digmtarien  of  the  CImrcli,  aod  learned  friars.  liiey  were  neariy  all  preju- 
diced Bgaiust  the  poor  navigator,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  ignorance  and  IngoUj  would  defeat 
bis  purposes. 

3  All  Roman  Catholics  are  obliged  to  conlbss  their  sins  to  a  ptieet  Bicb  and  titled  persons 
often  had  a  priest  confessor  for  themselves  and  their  families  cxcluaiTely. 

'  Marco  Polo  and  other  tmyriera  had  related  wonderful  stories  at  (ho  bcnutj  and  wealth 
ofa  country  beyond  the  limits  of  (i;eo({rapbical  knowledge,  and  hod  tlius  inflamed  the  avarice  and 
amHtion  of  the  rich  and  powerf'ul.  Tlio  country  waa  called  Ziyanji,  and  also  Cathay.  It  included 
Clilna  and  adjacent  islandn. 

»  About  ^0<^  years  ago,  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  fitted  out  erpeditions  lo  conquer 
ralestine,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rescuing  tbo  sapulcher  of  Josna,  at  Jerusalem,  from  the  handi 
of  the  Turks.  'Hicae  were  called  mtsada — hols  "W*  ^'"i  ^'"^  *^^  ^^°  miUions  of  people  wore 
.lost  in  them. 
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that  he  should  have  her  aid  in  fitting  out  on  exploring  expedition,  even  if  it  should 
require  the  pawning  of  her  crown  jewels  to  obtain  the  money.  And  Isabella  was 
faithful  to  her  pronuae.  She  fitted  out  two  caravels  (light  coasting  ships),  and 
Columbus,  by  the  aid  of  fiienda,  equipped  a  third  and  larger  one.  With  this  little 
fleet,  bearing  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  he  left  Palos,  on  the  Tinto  River, 
in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the  8d  of  August,  1492,  toexplore  the  stormy  Atlantic' 

Columbus  started  on  that  perilous  voyage  without  a  reliable  chart  for  his 
guidance,  and  no  director  in  his  course  hut  the  sun  and  stars,  and  the  imperfect 
mariner's  compass,  then  naed  only  by  a  few  in  navigating  the  pleasant  seas  of 
the  Old  World.  After  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands,  tbey  left  them  in 
the  dim  distance  behind,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September.  The  broad  At- 
lantic, mysterious  and  unknown,  was  before  them.  A  voyage  of  gieat  trial  for 
the  navigator  was  now  feirly  entered  upon.  His  theory  taught  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  reach  Asia  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  weeks  wore  away ; 
the  needle'  became  uufaitbful;  alarm  and  discontent  prevailed,  and  several 
times  bis  followers  were  on  the  point  of  compelling  him  to  turn  back. 

One  pleasant  evening  (the  11th  of  October),  the  perfumes  of  flowers  camo 
upon  the  night  breeze,  as  tokens  of  approach  to  land.  The  vesper  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  was  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  blessings  of  God  thus  for 
manifested  in  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  thitt  he  confidently  expected  to  seo 
land  in  the  morning.  Yet  they  hesitated  to  believe,  for  twice  before  they  had 
been  mocked  by  other  indications  of  land 
being  near.'  On  the  high  poop  of  his 
vessel  the  great  navigator  sat  watching 
until  midnight,  when  he  saw  the  glim- 
mer of  moving  lights  upon  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  lie  called  others  to  con- 
firm his  vision,  for  he  was  fearful  of 
mistake.  They,  too,  perceived  blazing 
torches,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning 

their  delighted  eyes  saw  green  forests  ^^  fleet  or  c 

stretching  along  the    horizon;    and    as 
they  approached,  they  were  greeted  by  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of 
haman  voices. 

'  Columbug  was  appointed  h[gli-ftdoiiraI  of  all  s?as  whicli  ha  might  discover,  wiili  ido  attendant 
bonora.  Alao  yieemj  of  all  lands  discovered.  He  was  to  have  one-lentli  of  all  profit)  of  llie  first 
voyaire,  and  by  contributing  an  eighth  of  the  erponse  of  future  vojBgcs,  was  to  have  an  cijthth  of 
all  the  proQtB.  Although  Isabella  paid  tha  wholo  expenae,  the  coalract  was  lugacd,  also,  b^  li<.r 
husband. 

»  Needle^  or  pointer,  of  the  roarincr's  compass.  This  iuatruniBnt  waa  flrat  known  in  Europe,  at 
Am^ti,  about  1302.  The  CbioeBe  claim  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  it  raorc  than  1100  years 
belbre  the  binh  of  Chrisl,  The  ueedlo  was  auppcoed  to  pcnnt  toward  the  north  star  at  all  tinieii. 
There  is  a  continual  variation  tram  this  line,  now  easi\j  calculated,  but  unknowu  until  Ji:<covercd 
by  Columbus.     It  perplesed,  but  did  not  dismay  him. 

»  They  had  seen  birds,  but  they  proved  to  bo  tho  petrel,  an  ocean  fowl.  Bita  of  wood  and  b?b- 
n-eeds  had  also  been  seen.  These  had  nndoubtedly  been  seen  on  (he  nviter  ver^^  of  liie  (iulf 
Stream,  north-caat  of  the  Bahamas,  where,  aocordini!  to  Lieutenant  Maury  [Physical  GL^ORraphy  of 
tho  Sea],  tlierc  may  alwaya  be  found  a  drift  of  sea-w«ed,  and  aomeUmea  ejects  tliot  have  llcoteii 
n^m  the  land. 
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Arrayed  In  scarlet,  and  bearing  his  svord  in  one  hand, 
and  the  hanner  of  the  expedition  in  the  other,  Columbus 
landed,  with  his  followers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous 
scenery  and  the  incense  of  myriads  of  flowers,  they  all  knelt 
L      ''       /  down  and  chaunted  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  Crod.     The 

iL     PL  L  natives  had  gathered  in  wonder  and  awe,  in  the  grove  near 

^^TpP  ^J'  regarding  the  Europeans  as   children  of  their   great 

deity,  the  Sun.'  Little  did  they  comprehend  the  fatal  signif- 
icance to  them,  of  the  act  of  Columbus,  when,  rising  from 
the  ground,  he  displayed  the  royal  standard,  drew  his  sword, 
set  up  a  rude  cross  upon  the  spot  where  he  landed,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  beautiful  country  in  the  name  oi 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.*  The  land  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
LXPEDinoK.  ^^^  '^f^  0^^  of  l-ho  Bahamas,  called  by  the  natives  Guana- 

hama,  but  since  named  by  the  English,  Cat  Island.  The 
navigator  named  it  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour) ;  and  believing  it  to  be  near 
the  coast  of  further  India,  he  called  the  natives  Indians.  This  name  was  after- 
ward applied  to  all  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent,'  and  is  still  retuned. 

The  triumph  of  Columbus  was  now  complete.  After  spending  some  time 
in  examining  the  island,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  unsuccessfully  searching  for  "  the  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices  of 
Zipangi,"*  he  sailed  southward,  and  diacoyered  several  other  small  islands.  He 
finally  discovered  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  told  of  immense  gold- 
bearing  regions  in  the  interior.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived  in 
March,  1493.  He  was  received  with  great  honors,^  but  considerations  of  State 
policy  induced  the  Spanish  government  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery from  other  nations.  This  policy,  and  the  jealousy  which  the  sudden  - 
elevation  of  a  foreigner  intjpired  in  the  Spaniards,  deprived  him  of  the  honor 
of  having  the  New  World  called  by  his  name.  Amerieus  Vespucius,'  a  Flor- 
entine, unfairly  won  the  prize.    In  company  with  Ojeda,  a  companion  of  Colum- 


'  Almost  rU  the  natiTes  of  the  torrid  laino  of  America  woraliipHi  tUo  sua  as  the  chief  visible 
deit^.  The  ^reat  temples  of  tlie  sua  !□  Mexico  end  Peru  were  among  ttio  most  magniScent  stTui.>- 
tures  of  the  Americana,  when  Europeans  came. 

'  It  was  a  common  practice  then,  aa  now,  for  the  discoverer  of  now  lands  to  erect  Borae  monu- 
ment, and  to  proclaim  the  title  of  hia  sovereigu  to  the  tecriiories  ao  discovered.  The  banner  of  the 
expedition,  borne  on  ahoro  by  GolumbuB,  was  a  whito  one,  with  a  groea  <toss.  Over  tlie  iniiiola 
F.  and  T.  (Ferdinand  and  Ysabollfl)  were  golden  mural  crovpns. 

*  Chapter  I,  page  9.  '  Note  i,  page  38. 

'  Columbus  carried  back  with  him  sovera!  of  the  narivos,  and  a  variety  of  the  animals,  hird^ 
and  plants  of  the  New  World.  They  eiciled  the  greatest  astonishment.  His  joumej  from  Paloa 
to  Barcelona,  to  meet  the  aovereigna,  wns  liko  the  march  of  a  king.  Hia  receptioD  was  still  more 
m.ignlficent  The  throne  of  tiie  moiwrch  was  plaeod  in  a  public  square,  and  the  great  of  the  king- 
dom were  there  to  do  homage  to  the  navigator.  The  higbeat  iionors  were  bestowed  upon  Colum- 
bvis;  and  the  sovereigns  granted  him  a  coat  of  arms  bearing  royal  devices,  and  the  motto,  ''To 
Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world." 

'  See  the  protrait  of  Yeapudus  at  the  head  of  thia  Chapter.  The  Italians  apcll  hia  name  Amer- 
igo Veapueci  [Am-«.reo.gD  Ves-pute.se].  Ho  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
1S14.  He  had  made  aeveml  voyages  to  South  America,  and  explored  the  caatem  const  ag  litr 
southward  as  tlie  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
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bus  during  Lis  first  voyage,  Americus  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  discovered 
and  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  north  of  the  Oronoco,  in 
1499.  In  1504,  he  published  a  glowing  account  of  the  lands  he  had  visited,* 
and  that  being  the  first  formal  announcement  to  the  world  of  the  great  discov- 
ery, and  as  he  claimed  to  have  first  set  foot  upon  the  Cantinetit  of  the  West, 
it  was  called  America,  in  honor  of  the  Florentine.  This  claim  was  not 
founded  on  truth,  for  Columbus  had  anticipated  him ;  and  two  years  earlier, 
Cabot,  in  command  of  an  expedition  from  England,  discovered  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, and  portions  of  the  New  England  coast. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,'  established  settle- 
ments, and  in  August,  1498,  he  discovered  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronoco.  This,  too,  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  he 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discoveries.  Before 
departing  on  his  third  voyage,  h6  was  appointed  Viceroy  and  High  Admiral  of 
the  New  World.  During  his  absence,  jealous  and  unscrupulous  men  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  queen  with  false  statements  concerning  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Columbus,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  navigator 
was  guilty  of  serious  wTongs,  but  not  against  his  sovereign.  He  made  slaves 
of  the  natives,  and  this  ofiended  the  conscientious  Isabella.  But  she  was  soon 
undeceived  concerning  his  alleged  political  crimes,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
on  a  fi)urth  voyage.  When  he  returned,  the  queen  was  dead,  his  enemies  were 
in  power,  and  he  who  had  shed  such  luster  upon  the  Spanish  name,  and  added  a 
new  hemisphere  to  the  Spanish  realm,  was  allowed  to  sink  into  the  grave  in 
obscurity  and  neglect.  Ho  died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506. 
His  body  was  buried  in  a  convent,  from  whence  it  was  afterward  carried  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  subsequently  to  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  now  remains. 

It  was  an  unlucky  hour  for  the  nations  of  the  New  World  when  the  eyes  of 
Europeans  were  first  opened  upon  it.  The  larger  islands  of  the  West  India 
group  were  soon  colonized  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  peaceful,  friendly,  gen- 
tle, and  happy  natives,  were  speedily  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  Paradise  was 
made  a  Pandemonium  for  them.  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  Spanish 
cruelty  and  wrong,  they  soon  sunk  into  degradation.  The  women  were  com- 
pelled to  intermarry  with  their  oppressors,  and  from  this  union  came  many  of 
the  present  race  of  Creoles,  who  form  the  numerical  strength  of  Cuba  and  other 
West  India  Islands. 

The  wonderful  stories  of  gold-bearing  regions,  told  by  the  natives,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  adventurers,  inflamed  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  exploring  voyages  from  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  were 
undertaken.  The  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan  was  discovered  in  1506 ;  and 
in  1510,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  with  a  colony,  settled  upon  the  Isthmus 

'  Firet  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  do  Medici,  and  then  [1507]  in  a  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  These  pubhcations  revealed  what  the  Spanish  Government  wished  to  conceal.  Noto  4, 
page  47. 

*  In  his  second  voyage  [1493],  Oolumbus  took  with  him  several  horses,  a  buU,  and  somo  cows. 
These  were  the  first  animals  of  the  kind  taken  from  Europe  to  America. 
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of  Darien.  This  was  the  first  colony  planted  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Crossing  the  Isthmus  in  search  of  gold  in  1513,  Balboa  saw  the^  Pacific 
Ocean  in  a  southerly  direction  fi-om  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  and  he  called  it  the  "  South  Sea."  In  full 
costume,  and  bearing  the  Spanish  flag,  he  entered  its 
waters  and  took  possession  of  the  "seas,  lands,"  ete.,  "of 
the  South,"  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  year  1512  Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Loon,  an  old  visionary,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Porto  Rico.  With  three  ships  he  sailed  for  the  Bahamas 
in  search  of  a  fountain  which  unlettered  natives  and 
wise  men  of  Spain  believed  to  exist  there,  and  whose 
waters  possessed  the  quality  of  restoring  old  age  to  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  of  making  the  recipient  immortal. 
It  waa  on  Easier  Sunday,'  March  27,  1512,  the  Pasquas  de  Flores^  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  adventurer  approached  the  shores  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  the  United  States  and  landed  near  the  site  of  St.  Augustine.'  The 
forests  and  the  green  banks  were  laden  with  flowers ;  and  when,  soon  after 
landing.  Ponce  do  Leon  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sov- 
ereign, this  fact  and  tlic  holy  day  were  regarded,  and  he  called  the  beautiful 
domain,  Floijida.  He  continued  his  searches  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  newly-discovered  country,  and  among  the  Tortugas  (Tor- 
toise) Islands,  a  hundred  miles  from  its  southern  cape,  but  without  success ; 
and  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  an  older  if  not  a  wiser  man.  He  soon  afterward 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

IMiilo  Ponce  de  Loon  was  absent  in  Europe,  some  wealthy  owners  of  plant- 
ations and  mines  in  St.  Domingo,  sent  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ayllon,  one  of  their 
number,  with  two  vessels,  to  seize  natives  of  the  Bermudas,  and  bring  them 
home  for  laborers.  It  was  an  unholy  mission,  and  God's  displeseure  was  mado 
manifest.  A  storm  drove  the  voyagers  into  St.  Helen's  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  and  after  much  tribulation,  they  anchored  [1520]  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Combahee  River.  The  natives  were  kind  and  generous ;  and,  judging 
their  visitors  by  their  own  simple  standard  of  lienor,  they  unsuspectingly  went 
upon  the  ship  in  crowds,  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  While  below,  the  hatches 
were  closed,  the  saib  were  immediately  spread,  and  those  free  children  of  the 
forest  were  borne  away  to  work  as  bond-slaves  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo. 
But  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  did  not  accomplish  their  designs.  One  of 
the  vessels  was  destroyed  by  a  storm ;  and  almost  every  prisoner  in  the  other 
refused  to  take  food;  and  died.  The  fruit  of  this  perfidy  was  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  white  people,  which  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mobilian 
tribes,^  and  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  afterward. 


■  Tliia  little  picture  g-ivca  a  cxirrect  rep/os?ntation  oftboae  armed  Spsoiards  who  attempted  coa- 
qucsta  in  the  New  Wiirid.  Balboa's  fellow-adventarers  became  jesloua  of  his  feme,  and  oa  their 
actusaUoos  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Governor  of  Darieo,  io  1&11. 

'  Tlie  day  in  wliich  is  CDmmomorated  in  tlie  (Christian  C3iureh  the  resarrectiOD  of  Jesus  Christ 
'  Feast  of  flowcra.  *  Page  &1.  *  Chapter  VIII.,  page  29. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  returned  to  the  Wes*  Indies  soon  after  D'Ayllon's  voyage, 
bearing  the  commission  of  Governor  of  Florida,  with  instructions  to  plant  settle- 
ments there.     In  his  attempts  to  do  so,  the  angry  natives,  who  had  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  attacked  him  furiously.   He  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  almost  all  of  his  followers  were  killed.  D' Ayllon  was  then  appointed  governor 
of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  and  named  Chicora.     He  went  thither 
to  conquer  it,  and  was  received  with  apparent  friendship  by  the  natives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Combahee,*  near  the  spot  where  his  great  crime  of  man-stealing 
bad  been  perpetrated.     Many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a  village  in  the 
interior,  when  the  natives  practiced  the  lesson  of  treachery  which  D' Ayllon  had 
taught  them,  and  massacred  the  whole  party.     The  commander  himself  was 
attacked  upon  his  own  ship,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  he  escaped.    He  died 
of  his  wounds  at  St.  Domingo. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  in  1517,  by  Francisco  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  who  commanded  an  expedition  from  Quba  :  the  rich  and  populous 
domain  of  Mexico  was  revealed  to  the  avaricious  Spaniards.  Cordova's  report 
of  a  people  half  civilized,  and  possessing  treasures  in  cities,  awakened  the  keen- 
est cupidity  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  following  year  Velasquez,  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  sent  another  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  Juan  de  Grijalva.  That 
captain  returned  with  much  treasure,  obtained  by  trafficldng  with  the  Mex- 
icans. The  avarice,  cupidity,  and  ambition  of  Velasquez  were  powerfully 
aroused,  and  he  determined  to  conquer  the  Mexicans,  and  possess  himself 
of  their  sources  of  wealth.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels,  and 
more  than  six  hundred  armed  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Fernando 
CorteZ)  a  brave  but  treacherous  and  cruel  leader.  He  landed  first  at  Tobasco, 
and  then  at  San  Juan  de  UUoa,*  near  Vera  Cruz  [April  12,  1519],  where  he 
received  a  friendly  deputation  from  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the  nation.' 
By  &lsehood  and  duplicity,  Cortez  and  his  armed  companions  were  allowed  to 
march  to  Mexico,  the  capital.  By  stratagem  and  boldness,  and  the  aid  of 
native  tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Mexican  dynasty,  Cortez*  succeeded,  after 
many  bloody  contests  during  almost  two  years,  in  subduing  the  people.  The 
city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  him  on  the  23d  of  August,  1521,  and  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  of  Montezuma  became  a  Spanish  province. 

Florida  continued  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  in  whose 
minds  floated  magnificent  dreams  of  immense  wealth  in  cities  and  mines  within 
its  deep  forests ;  and  seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  [1528],  Pamphilo 


»  D*Ayllon  immed  tliis  river,  Jordan,  for  he  regarded  the  country  as  the  new  Land  of  Promise. 

'  PiDTKJunccd  San-whahn-da-Ooloo-ah. 

'  The  Mexic-ans  at  that  time  were  making  rapid  advances  in  the  march  of  civilization.  They 
weio  acquainted  with  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  enlightened  nations,  and  appear  to  have  been  as 
(nr  advanced  in  science,  law,  religion,  and  domestic  and  public  social  organization,  as  were  the 
Romans  at  tbo  close  of  the  Republic. 

*  fiom  at  ModeUon,  in  Estramadura,  Spain,  in  1485.  He  went  to  St.  Domingo  in  1504,  and 
ia  1511  aoeompanied  Velasquez  to  Cuba.  He  committed  many  horrid  crimes  in  Mexico.  Yet  he 
had  the  good  fortune,  unlike  the  more  noble  Columbus,  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
until  his  death.  When,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  urged  an  audience  with  the  emperor,  and  was 
asked  who  he  was,  the  bold  adventurer  replied,  *'  I  am  the  man  who  has  given  you  more  provinces 
than  your  fetbcr  left  you  towns."    He  died  in  £stramadura,  in  1554,  at  the  age  of  G9  years. 


\ 
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tie  Narvaez  having  beon  appointed  gtvemor  of  that  region,  went  fi-om  Cuba, 
with  three  hundred  men,"  to  conquer  it.  Hoping  to  find  a  wealthy  empire, 
like  Mexico,  he  penetrated  the  unknown  interior  as  far  as  the  aouthem  borders 
of  Georgia.  Instead  of  cities  filled  with  treasurea,  he  found  villages  of  hufa, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  country  living  in  a  wigwam.'  Disappointed,  ami  con- 
tinually annoyed  by  hostile  savagra,  who  had  heard  of  the  treachery  at  the  Com- 
bahee,*  be  turned  southward,  and  reaching  the  shores  of  Apallachee  Bay,  near 
St  Marks,  he  constructed  rude  boats  and  embarked  for  Cuba.  The  commander 
and  most  of  his  followers  perbhed ;  only  four  escaped,  and  these  wandered  from 
tribe  to  tribe  for  several  years  before  reaching  a  Spanish  settlement  in  Mexico. 
Yet  the  misfortunes  of  Narvaen  did  not  suppress  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
Florida  (the  name  then  applied  to  all  Kortb  America)  was  still  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  the  new  Land  of  Promise.  All  believed  that  in  tbc  vast 
interior  were  mines  as  rich,  and  people  as  wealthy  as  those  of  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan. Among  the  most  Bangaine  of  the  possessors  of  such 
an  opinion,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  brave  and  wealthy 
cavalier,  who  had  gained  riches  and  military  honors,  with 
Pizarro,  in  Peru.'  He  obtained  permission  of  the  Spanish 
emperor  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  that 
purpose,  was  appointed  governor  of  Cuba,  and  ako  of  Flor- 
ida. With  ten  vessels  and  six  hundred  men,  all  clad  in 
armor,  he  sailed  for  tbc  New  World  early  in  1539.  Leav- 
ing his  wife  to  govern  Cuba,  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  and 
on  the  Ifltli  of  June  landed  on  the  shores  of  Tampa  Bay. 
He  then  sent  most  of  his  vessels  back,  and  made  his  way,  among  hostile  sav- 
ages, toward  the  interior  of  the  fancied  land  of  gold.'  He  wintered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  spring  crossed  the  Appal- 
lachian  Mountains,  and  penetrated  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Cherokees.* 

This,  all  things  considered,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  on 
record.  For  several  months,  De  Soto  and  his  followers  wandered  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Alabama,  in  vain  searches  for  treasure,  fighting  the  fierce  Mo- 
bilian  tribes,'  and  becoming  continually  diminished  in  number  by  battle  and 
disease.  They  passed  the  winter  of  1541  on  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  River,  in 
the  land  of  the  Cbickasaws.'  In  May  of  that  year,  they  discovsred  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River,  probably  not  far  below  Memphis ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  twenty  thousand  Indians,  De  Soto  erected  a  cross  made  of  a 
huge  pine  tree,  and  around  it  imposing  religious  ceremonies  were  performed. 


>  Page  13,  '  Page  42. 

'  Pizarro  was  a  follower  of  Balboa.  He  diswjvered  Peru  m  1524,  and  in  connection  with  Al- 
majtro  and  Luequo,  he  con(|uercd  it  in  1532,  after  much  bloodalied.  He  was  bom,  out  of  wedlock, 
in  Eatniinaduni,  Spain,  in  1476.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  scorned  emiuentlj  fitted  for 
the  field  of  effort  in  which  he  waa  en^t^d.  He  quarreled  with  Almagro,  civQ  war  ensued,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1541. 

'  De  Soto  had  a  large  number  of  horses.  He  also  landed  some  swine.  These  rapidly  increased 
in  the  forests.    They  were  the  first  of  their  species  seen  in  America. 

*  Page  ST.  I  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  39.  '*  Page  30. 
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To  De  Soto  belongs  the  honor  of  first  discovering  that  mighty  river  of  our  wide 
continent.  After  resting  two  days,  the  adventurers  went  up  the  w^estem  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  New  Madrid.  The  ensuing  summer  and  winter 
were  spent  by  them  in  the  wilderness  watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  in  the  spring  of  1542  they  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wachita,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died,  after  appointing  his  succes- 
sor.' In  these  painful  and  perilous  joumeyings,  they  had  marched  full  three 
thousand  miles. 

The  death  of  their  leader  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  followers  of  Do  Soto. 
They  were  now  reduced  to  half  their  original  number;  and,  abandoning  all 
hopes  of  finding  gold,  or  a  wealthy  people,  they  sought  for  Spanish  settlements 
it!  Mexico.     For  many  months  they  wandered  over  the  prairies,  and  among  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Red  River,  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Comanches,'  when 
impassable  mountain  ranges  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   At  a  little  below  Natchez  they  remained  until  the  following  July 
fl543],  engaged  in  constructing  several  large  boats,  in  which  they  embarked. 
Reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crept  cautiously  along  its  coast ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  the  little  remnant  of  De  Soto's  proud  army,  half  naked  and 
starving,  arrived  at  a  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Tampico.     This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Spanish  cotempo- 
raries  of  Columbus  to  explore,  or  to  make  settlements  within  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  English'  in  tho 
same  field.     They  were  impelled  by  no  higher  motive  than  the  acquisition  of 
gold,  and  treachery  and  violence  were  the  instruments  employed  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  not  worthy  to  possess  the  magnificent  country  which  they  coveted 
only  fi>r  its  supposed  wealth  in  precious  metals  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  others, 
who  came  afterward,  with  loftier  aims,  better  hearts,  and  stronger  hands,  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  establish  an  empire  founded  upon  truth  and  justice. 
The  Spaniards  did  finally  become  possessors  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent; and  to  this  day  the  curse  of  moral,  religions,  and  political  despotism 
rests  upon  those  regions. 


"•*-^ 


CHAPTER    III. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    DI  SCOVEHTES. 

With  all  its  zealous  vigilance,  the  Spanish  court  could  not  conceal  the  fiict 
that  a  New  World  had  been  discovered,^  and  over  Continental  Europe  and  the 

I  Dc  Soto*8  foUowcra  siiuk  the  bodj  of  their  leader  deep  in  the  Mississippi,  so  that  the  Indians 
flhoold  not  find  it  >  Pago  33. 

'  Pago  46.  While  De  Soto  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  another,  no  less  adventurous,  was 
oodertaken  by  Coronada,  at  the  command  of  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  took  with  him, 
(roia  the  south-^aateni  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  eight 
hondred  Indians.  He  penetrated  the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  onward 
loto  the  great  interior  desert,  as  lar  as  tlie  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  a  perilous,  but 
JnutlesB  expedifioD.  *  Page  40. 
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Uritisli  Islea,  were  spread  the  most  extravagant  tales  of  gold-bearing  regions 
bejond  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means  of  a  papal  bull,'  Portugal  and  Spain 
vainly  attempted  to  secure  to-  themselves  a  monopolj  of  oceanic  navigation. 
But  in  all  maritime  countries,  cupidity  and  curiosity  urged  men  to  brave  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in  search  of  the  western 
paradise  and  the  regions  of  gold.  Monarcbs  and  wealthy  subjects  projected 
new  expeditions.  Among  those  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  maritime  discovery 
was  newly  awakened,  was  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  had  turned  a 
deaf  car  to  the  appeals  of  Columbus  before  his  great  first  voyage.' 

The  town  of  Bristol,  in  the  west  of  England,  was 
then  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  the  realm ; 
and  among  its  adventurous  mariners  who  had  pene- 
trated the  polar  waters,  probably  as  far  as  Gi-eenland, 
was  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  a  wealthy  Venetian  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  whose  father  sought  the  aid  of  the 
king  in  making  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Willing  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  prize  he  bad  lost,  Henry  read- 
ily yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Cabot,  and  gave  him 
SBDAsrrA-)  CABOT.  "■'id  his  sons  a  commission  of  discovery,  dated  March 

16,  1496,  which  was  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that 
whicli  Columbus  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;'  but  unhke  hia 
Spanish  cotemporaries,  the  English  monarch  did  not  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.  The  navigators  were  permitted  to  go,  at  their  own  expense,  "  to  search 
for  islands  or  regions  inhabited  by  infidels,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  Christen- 
dom," and  take  possession  of  them  in  the  nameof  the  King  of  England.  They 
were  to  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  trading  thither — paying  to  the  King,  "  in  ben 
of  all  customs  and  imposts,"  a  fidh  of  all  net  profits,  and  the  same  proportion 
of  the  products  of  all  mines. 

According  to  recent  discoveries  made  in  searching  the  ancient  records  of 
England,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  elder  Cabot,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant and  a  scientific  man,  ever  voyaged  to  America.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  son,  Sebastian,  accompanied,  and,  doubtless,  commanded,  the  first 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  two  vesseb  freighted  by  his  father  and  others  of 
Bristol  and  of  London,  and  which  sailed  from  the  former  port  in  May,  1497. 
They  steered  north-westerly  until  they  encountered  immense  fields  of  ice  west- 
ward of  Capo  Farewell,  when  they  turned  to  the  sonth-west,  and  on  the  3d  of 
July,  of  that  year,  discovered  the  rugged  coast  of  Labrador.  Passing  Cape 
Charles,  they  saw  Newfoundland ;  and,  after  touching  at  several  points,  prob- 
ably as  far  southward  as  the  coast  of  Maine,  they  hastened  to  England  to 
announce  the  feet  that  they  had  first  discovered  a  great  western  continent. 

'  TliiB  ia  the  name  of  special  ediou  Issned  by  the  Pope  of  Boms.  They  an  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  have  a  gjeat  seal  attached,  made  oT  wax.  lead,  silver,  or  gold.  The  name  is  derived  rram 
the  seat,  bsOi.  On  one  aide,  are  the  headsoT  Peter  and  Paul,  and  rai  the  other,  the  name  of  the  Pope 
and  tlie  year  of  his  pontiflcate.  The  seal  of  the  celebrated  gotden  imS  of  the  Empt-ror  Charles  1\  ., 
was  made  of  gold.  Tliat  bolt  bocamo  the  tuudameDtal  law  of  the  Qcrmaa  Umpire,  at  the  Diet  of 
Nurembui^,  \.d.  1S36.  *  Page  37.  '  Noto  1,  pa^  39. 
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The  skill  and  energy  of  young  Cabot  secured  the  confidence  of  his  Either 
mnd  friends  in  his  ability  to  command  successfully ;  and  the  following  year, 
although  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  was  placed  iu  charge  of 
another  expedition,  fitted  out  hy  his  family  and  some  Sristol  merchants,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  and  of  discovering  o,  north-west  passage  to  India,  a  desire  for 
vhich  had  now  taken  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  commercial  world.  Ice  in  the 
polar  seas  presented  an  impassable  barrier,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  go  Boutli- 
ward.  He  explored  the  coast  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador  to  tlio  sunny 
land  of  the  Carolinas.  Nineteen  years  afterward  [1517]  he  navigated  the 
northern  waters,  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  nine  years  later 
|1626],  while  in  tho  service  of  the  monarch  of  Spain,'  ho  explored  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  discovered  and  named  the  great  Ri'i  de  la  Plata,  and  penetrated  the 
southern  continent,  in  hoats,  upon  the  bosom  of  that  river,  almost  four  hundred 
miles.  To  the  Cabots,  father  and  son,  belong  the  imperishable  honor  of  first 
discovering  the  coast  of  tho  United  States,  through  at  least  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Italy  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  two  gi-eat  discov- 
erers, Columbus  and  Amcricus  Yeapucius,  whose  name  our  continent  now 
bears ;  while  Sebastian  Cabot  drew  his  first  breath  in  England.' 

The  immense  numbers  and  commercial  importance  of  the  cod  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newfoundland,  were  first  discovered  and  made  known  by  the  Cabota ; 
and  within  five  or  six  years  after  their  first  voyages,  many  fishermen  went 
thither  from  England,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  for  those  treasures  of  tho  dee]). 
Every  French  vessel  that  went  to  America,  was  on  a  com- 
mercial errand  only,  until  1523,  when  Francis  the  first  fitted 
out  four  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World,  He  gave  the  command  to  John  Vcrrazani,  an 
eminent  Florentine  navigator.  Verrazani  siiiled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1523,  but  a  tempest  disabled  three  of  his  ships,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  with  only  one.  He  proceeded  due  west 
Irom  the  Madeiras  on  the  27tli  of  January,  1524,  and  first 
touched  the  American  Continent,  in  March  following,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  After 
seeking  a  good  harbor  for  fifty  leagues  further  south,  ho  sailed  northwanl,  and 

'  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  14G7.  lie  wns  invoFtcd  with  the  iionorable  title  of 
Chief  Pilot  of  both  England  and  .^pain:  and  to  him  EtiK:land  ia  indebted  Tor  her  6Tf-t  mnritimo  con- 
nection  with  Russia,  by  the  ratablishment  of  tlie  Russian  Trading  Companr,  of  wliidi  lie  va« 
appointed  goTcrnor  for  li(o.  He  published  n  map  of  the  world,  and  5so  an  aewiint  of  his  somliem 
Tojngefl.     He  died  in  1557,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

*  King  John  of  Portugal,  like  Henry  oi^  England,  had  refused  to  aid  Columbus,  and  lost  tho 
great  prize.  After  Iho  return  of  llio  nnrigalor,  he  felt  a  desire  to  fit  out  nn  expedition  for  dis- 
(cvpncs  in  tho  New  World,  but  tho  Pope  having  given  lo  Spain  tlie  whole  region  westward, 
beyond  an  iro^oaty  lino  three  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores,  he  dared  not  interfi're  witli 
the  Spanish  inarinera.  But  when  the  norlhera  voyages  of  the  Cabola  became  knoH-n,  King  John 
diapalfhed  an  eipedition  in  that  direction,  under  Ga-fper  Cortoronl.  toward  the  dose  of  tlie  year 
1500.  for  liie  ostensible  purposo  of  seeking  a  north- west  passMte  to  India.  Cortoreat  coatilod  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  several  hundreil  miles,  and  then  Ireighting  his  ship  «-ith  filVy  natives  whom 
he  bad  caught,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  sold  his  living  cargo,  for  slaves.  KintUng  tho  adven- 
lore  profitable,  he  sailed  for  another  cargo,  but  he  waa  never  heard  of  afterward.  Almost  sixty 
years  lnt«r  some  Portuguese  Gettled  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  Urst  imported  calUe 
udawmo  there. 
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explored  the  coast  from  tlie  Carolinaa  to  Newfoundland.  He  anchored  in  the 
Bays  of  Dekware  and  New  York,'  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  probably  that 
of  Boston,  and  held  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  sometimes  friendly 
and  sometimes  hostile.  VerraEani  gave  the  name  of  New  France  to  the  vaat 
regions  within  the  latitudes  of  the  coasts  whicii  he  had  discovered.  But  at  that 
time  the  French  King  was  too  much  engrossed  and  impoverished  by  war  with 
the  Spanish  monarch,  lo  pay  much  attention  to  the 
important  discoveries  of  '\''errazani,  or  to  listen  to  plana 
for  future  expeditions.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  Admi-  ' 
ral  Chabon  induced  Francis  to  encourage  another  explor- 
ing enterprise,  when  a  plan  for  making  settlements  in 
New  France  was  arranged  [1534],  and  James  Cartier,  a 
mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition.  He  reached  Newfoundland  early  in 
June,  1534.  Afterexploring  its  coasts, 
ho  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  into  the  Gulf  beyond,  planted  a 
cross  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  on  the  shore  of  Gaspi 
inlet,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of 
his  king.  After  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of 
Canada,  he  sailed  for  France,  in  time  to  avoid  the  autumn 
storms  on  the  American  coast. 

There  was  great  joy  at  the  French  court,  in  the  capital, 
and  througjiout  the  whole  kingdom,  because  of  the  success  of 
Cartier.  He  was  commissioned  for  another  voyage ;  and  in 
May  following  [1535]  he  sailed  for  Newfoundliuid  with  three 
ships,  accompanied  by  several  young  noblemen  of  France, 
They  passed  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  entered  the  Gulf  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  St,  Lawrence ;  and,  on  that  account,  Cartier  gave  the  name  of  the  martyr  to 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  over  which  they  were  sailing.  They  passed  up  the. 
river  which  afterward  received  the  same  name,  and  mooring  their  ships  at  Que- 
bec,' proceeded  in  a  pinnace  and  boats  to  Hocfaelaga,  where  Montreal  now 
stands,  then  the  capital  of  the  Huron  king.'  The  natives  were  everywhere 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

The  land  in  all  that  region  was  very  level,  except  a  high  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indian  town,  Cartier  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  glorious  view  that  he  called  it  Mont-Real  (royal  mountain),  which 
name  the  fine  city  at  its  base  yet  retains.  After  exchanging  presents  and 
friendly  salutations  with  the  Indians,  they  returned  to  Quebec,  and  passed  the 
severe  winter  on  board  their  ships.    In  the  spring,  after  setting  up  a  cross,  and 


'  Some  aiilliore  say  thiit  Vemwani  landed  whore  the  lower  eTtromity  of  New  Tork  eily  i^  uid 
Riving  tlie  natives  same  Bpirituoua  liquorii,  inade  inany  of  Uicm  drunk.  The  Indiiuia  called  the 
place  itanna-ha-ta,  or  "pliic«  of  drunkenness,*'  and  they  were  ndcnvard  called  Manna'hO'ta.n*. 
But  lliiH  xfno  «r  intnxicalion  probably  occurred  on  l>oard  the  Half-iltxr  tlie  exploring  sbip  of 
Uetidrick  Hudson.     See  page  6a.  *  Pronounced  Et-bec  »  Pago  23. 
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taking  formal  poaseaaion  of  the  countiy,  they  returned  to  France,  having  loet 
twenty-five  seamen  with  the  scurvy,  a  disease  until  then  unknown.  Their  de- 
parture was  disgraced  by  on  act  of  treachery,  which  planted  the  seeds  of  hatred 
of  the  white  people  amcmg  the  nativee  of  the  St.  Iiawrence.  Carticr,  under 
pretense  of  friendBhlp,  decoyed  the  hospitable  Huron  king  on  board  one  of  bin 
vceaela  and  carried  him  off  to  France. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  were  little  else  than  a  series 
of  disappointments.  Cartier's  report  of  the  rigors  of  the  win- 
ter and  the  barrenness  of  the  land  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  was  discouraging,  end  four  years  elapsed  before  an- 
other expedition  was  planned.  At  length,  Francis  do  la 
Roqoe,  better  known  as  lord  of  Robertval,  in  Picaniy,  ob- 
tained pennission  of  the  king  to  make  further  discoveries,  and 
to  plant  settlements  in  New  Fbancb.'  The  king  invested 
him  with  the  empty  title  of  Viceroy  of  the  whole  country. 
Cartier's  services  being  iadispensable,  be,  too,  was  commis- 
sioned, but  for  subordinate  command.  He  was  ready  long 
before   Robertval's  extensive  preparations  were   completed,  im  ibio. 

and  being  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  new  Viceroy's  authority, 
he  sailed,  with  five  ships,  in  June,  1541,  some  months  before  the  departure  of 
his  official  superior.  He  had  intended  to  take  the  Huron  king  bock  with  bim, 
■  bat  the  bn^en-hearted  monarch  had  died  in  France.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
occurrence.  The  natives  received  Cartier  first  with  coldness,  and  then  showed 
open  hostility.  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  French  built  a  fort  upon  the  island 
of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec.  There  they  passed  the  winter  without 
accomplishing  any_  important  achievement,  and  in  June  following  [1542],  de- 
parted for  France,  just  as  Bobertval  arrived  at  Newfoundland,  with  two  hun- 
dred persons.  Robertval  passed  up  the  SL  Lawrence,  built  two  more  forts 
near  Quebec,  endured  a  winter  of  great  distress,  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
settlement,  returned  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1543.  Six  years  afterward,  ho 
a^in  sailed  for  the  St  Lawrence,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  discov- 
eries of  Verrazani  and  Cartier,  and  also  of  French  fishermen,  served  as  the  found- 
ation for  a  claim  by  France  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
France  was  now  convulsed  by  the  conflicts  of  religious  opinions.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  there.'  The  doctrines  and  the  teachings  of  Calvin 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  had  already  arrayed  great  masses  of  the  people  in  violent  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  religions  war  was  an  absorbing  idea,  and  fi>r  fifty  years  the 
French  government  made  no  further  attempts  at  discovery  or  colonization. 
But  private  enterprise  sought  to  plant  a  French  settlement  in  the  land  discovered 
by  D'Ayllon.'  The  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  who  maintained  the 
&ith  of  early  Christianity,  were  the  weaker  party  in  number,  and  felt  the  heavy 
heel  of  oppression.  They  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Jasper  Coligny,  admiral  of 
France,  bat  a  weak  protector  in  the  reigning  monarch,  Charles  the  Ninth. 
'  Pag»  48.  •  Note  14,  ps^  62.  »  Paga  42. 
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The  fires  of  persecution  were  oontinuallj  burning,  and  at  length  Goligny 
conceived  the  noble  idea  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  Protestant 
brethren,  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  king  granted  him  a  commission  for  that 
purpose;  and  earlj  in  1562  [Feb.  28],  a  squadron,  under  John  Ribault, 
sailed  for  America.  The  little  Huguenot  fleet  touched  first  near  the  harbor 
of  St  Augustine,  in  Florida.'  Sailing  northward,  they  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
beautiful  St.  John's  River  [May,  1562],  and,  it  being  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year,  they  named  it  the  **  River  of  May."  Making  their  way  along  the  coast, 
they  discovered  Port  Royal  entrance,  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  chose  the  spot  for  their  future  home,  and  built  a  small  fort,  which  they 
named  Carolina,  in  honor  of  the  king.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  twenty-six  men 
to  defend  it,  Ribault  went  back  to  France  with  the  ships,  for  reinforcements. 
Bitter  disappointment  ensued.  Civil  war  was  raging  in  France,  and  Coligny 
was  almost  powerless.  The  reinforcements  were  not  supplied,  and  the  little 
garrison,  though  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  Indians,  became  very  discon- 
tented. Despairing  of  relief,  they  built  a  firail  vessel,  and,  with  insufficient 
stores,  they  embarked  for  France.  Tempests  assailed  them,  and  &mine  was 
menacing  them  with  death,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  bark,  and 
conveyed  to  Great  Britain.  Thus  perished  liie  first  seeds  of  religious  freedom 
which  the  storms  of  persecution  bore  to  the  New  World. 

The  noble  Coligny  was  not  discouraged ;  and,  during  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
of  civil  commotion,  another  expedition  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  com-  ' 
mand  of  Laudonniere,  who  had  accompanied  Ribault  on  his  first  voyage. 
They  arrived  in  July,  1564,  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's 
River  (River  of  May),. and  built  another  Fort  Carolina.  But  there  were  ele- 
ments of  dissolution  among  these  immigrants.  Many  were  idle,  vicious,  and 
improvident ;  and  provisions  soon  became  scarce.  Under  pretext  of  returning 
to  France,  to  escape  famine,  quite  a  large  party  sailed,  in  December,  in  one  of 
the  vessels.  They  turned  pirates,  and  depredated  extensively  upon  Spanish 
property  in  the  West  Indies.  The  remainder  became  discontented,  and  were 
about  to  embark  for  France,  when  Ribault  arrived  with  immigrants  and  sup- 
plies, and  took  command.* 

Spanish  jealousy  and  bigotry  were  now  aroused,  and  when  the  monarch  of 
Spain,  the  narrow  Philip  the  Second,  heard  of  the  settlement  of  the  French 
Protestants  within  his  claimed  territory,  and  of  the  piracies  of  some  of  the 
party,  he  adopted  measures  for  their  expulsion  and  punishment.  Pedro  Melen- 
dez,  a  brave  but  cruel  military  chief,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  on 
condition  that  he  would  expel  the  Frenchmen  from  the  soil,  conquer  the  natives, 
and  plant  a  colony  there  within  three  years.  That  was  an  enterprise  exactly 
suited  to  the  character  of  Melendez.  He  came  with  a  strong  force,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  soldiers  furnished  by  the  king,  and  twenty-two  hundred  vol- 

I  Page  42. 

*  James  Le  Moyne,  a  skillAil  painter,  was  sent  with  tliis  expedition,  with  instructions  to  make 
colored  drawings  of  every  object  worthy  of  preservation.  His  illustrations  of  the  costume  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  are  very  interesting,  because  authentic. 
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onteers — ^priests,  sailors,  mechanics,  laborers,  women,  and  children.  The  fleet 
was  Bcatt^^  by  storms,  and  with  only  one  third  of  his  original  number,  Me- 
lendes  landed  in  a  fine  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  There  he  laid  the 
foondations  of  a  city,  which  he  named  St.  Augustine  [Sept.  17,  1565],  and 
formally  proclaimed  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  monarch  of  all  North  America. 
On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  French,  imder 
Bibanlt,  proceeded  from  the  St  John's,  by  water,  to  attack  them.  A  tempest 
wrecked  every  vessel ;  and  most  of  the  survivors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  put  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  Melendez  made  his  way 
through  the  swamps  and  forests  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  defenseless  French 
settlement,  where  he  massacred  about  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  over  their  dead  bodies  placed  an  inscription,  avowing  that  he  slew  them,  not 
"because  they  were  Frenchmen,  but  Lutherans."*  Upon  that  field  of  blood 
die  monster  erected  a  cross,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church  to 
commemorate  the  deed ! 

Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  was  not  only  a  weak  monarch,  but  an  enemy 
to  the  Huguenots.  He  therefore  took  no  steps  to  avenge  the  outrage,  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  the  bigot  of  Spain.  But  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
fierj  soldier  of  Gascony,  named  Dominic  de  Gourges,  obtained  permission  to 
inflict  retribution.  He  had  suffered  Spanish  bondage  and  Spanish  cruelty,  and 
panted  for  revenge.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  flifty  men,  sailed  for  Florida.  He  attacked  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
St  John's,  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Carolina,  which  they  occupied,  made 
two  hundred  prisoners,  and  hanging  his  captives  upon  the  trees  almost  upon  the 
spot  where  his  countrymen  had  been  murdered,  he  placed  over  them  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  I  do  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  unto  traitors,  robbers, 
and  murderers."  Too  weak  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Melendez,  who  was  at  St. 
Angostine,  De  Gourges  immediately  left  the  coast,  and  returned  to  France. 
The  natives  were  delighted  at  seeing  their  common  enemies  thus  destroy- 
ing each  other.  The  Spaniards,  however,  held  possession,  and  a  Spanish 
settlement  was  ever  afterward  maintained  at  St.  Augustine,  except  during  a 
few  years. 

It  was  now  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  West  India  Islands,  and  yet  no  real  progress  toward  a  permanent 
European  settlement,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  had  been  made. 
Although  the  English  seem  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing settlements  in  America,  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  almost  eighty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
ocmtinent  by  Cabot,'  that  healthy  efforts  to  found  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
were  made.     Sir  Martin  Frobisher^  (an  eminent  navigator)  and  others  had 


'  The  Pn>testBiit8  were  often  called  bj  the  general  name  of  Luiherans^  because  the  later  Reform- 
ation  WB9  commenced  bj  the  bold  opposition  of  Martin  Luther  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Romish 
Chorcfa.    Note  14,  page  62.  s  Page  46. 

*  Bom  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  trained  in  the  navigator's  art ;  made  several  voj-ages  for 
diaoovery ;  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  naval  battle  near  Brest^  on  the  French  coast,  in 
1594. 
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explored  the  nortli-wcstem  coast  of  North  America,  to  the  dreary  region  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay/  in  search  of  precious  metals  and  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,'  but  without  beneficial  results.  Newfoundland  was  visited  every  year 
by  numerous  English  and  French  fishing- vessels,  and  the  neighboring  continent 
was  frequently  touched  by  the  hardy  inariners.  Yet  no  feasible  plans  for  col- 
onization were  matured.  Finally,  when  the  public  mind  of  England  was  turned 
from  the  cold  regions  of  Labrador  and  the  &ncied  mineral  wealth  in  its  rugged 
mountains,  to  the  milder  South,  and  the  more  solid  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
planiaiwns  than  mins,  a  new  and  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  civilization 
began.  This  change  was  produced  incidentally  by  the  Huguenot  adventurers.' 
The  remnant  of  Coligny's  first  colony,  who  were  picked  up  at  sea  and  taken  to 
England,  informed  the  queen  of  the  glory  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Carolina.  When  De  Gourges  returned  from  his  foray  upon  the 
Spaniards,^  Walter  Baleigh,  then,  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  with  Coligny,  in  France,  and  he  communicated  to  his  friends  in 
England  that  chevalier's  account  of  Florida,  which  was  yet  a  wilderness  free 
for  the  sons  of  toil. '  Enterprise  was  powerfully  aroused  by  the  promises  of  that 
warm  and  beautiful  land,  and  the  Protestant^  feeling  of  England  waa  strongly 
stirred  by  the  cruelties  of  Melendez.  These  dissimilar,  but  auxiliary  causes, 
produced  great  efiects,  and  soon  many  minds  were  employed  in  planning 
schemes  for  colonizing  the  pleasant  middle  regions  of  North  America.  The 
first  healthy  plan  for  settlement  there  was  proposed  by  the  learned  Sir  Humph- 
rey Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  served  with  honor  in 
the  wars  of  Ireland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  then  was  not  only  prac^ 
tically  engaged  in  maritime  affairs,  but  had  written  and  published  a  treatise  on 
the  north-west  passage  to  India.  Having  lost  money  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
transmute  baser  metals  into  gold,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
by  planting  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  In  June,  1578,  he  obtained  a  liberal 
patent  or  grant  from  the  queen.  Raleigh  gave  him  the  aid  of  his  hand  and  for- 
tune ;  and  early  in  1579,  Gilbert  sailed  for  America,  with  a  small  squadron, 
accompanied  by  his  step-brother.  Heavy  storms  and  Spanish  war-vessels  com- 
pelled them  to  return,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  for  a  time.  Four  years 
afterward  [1583]  Gilbert  sailed  with  another  squadron ;  and  after  a  series  of 
disasters,  he  reached  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  There  he  set  up 
a  pillar  with  the  English  arms  upon  it,'  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
queen,  and  then  proceeded  to  explore  the  coast  southward.  After  being  ter- 
ribly beaten  by  tempests  off  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  losing 
his  largest  ship,  he  turned  his  vessel  toward  England.  At  midnight,  in  Sep- 
tember, during  a  gale,  his  own  little  bark  of  ten  tons  went  down,  with  all  on 
board,  and  only  one  vessel  of  the  expedition  returned  to  England  to  relate  the 
dreadful  narrative. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  second  expedition  did  not  dismay  the  heart  of 

'  Note  8,  page  69.  '  Page  47.  •  Page  60. 

4  Page  61.  *  Note  14,  page  62.  •  Note  2,  page  40. 
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Raleigh.  He  waa  »  yoang  man  of  great  spirit,  "  the  most  restless,  and  am- 
bitioos,  aa  he  yrae  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished,  of  all  Elizabeth's  court- 
iers,"  He  now  obtained  a  patent  for  himself  [April, 
1584J,  which  made  him  lord  proprietor  of  all  lands 
that  might  be  discovered  hj  him  in  America,  be- 
tween the  Santee  and  Delaware  Rivers.  He  dis- 
patched Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  with 
two  well-fhmiBhed  ships,  to  explore  the  American 
coast.  They  approached  the  shores  of  Carolina' 
in  July,  and  landing  upon  the  islands  of  Wocoken 
and  Roanoke,  which  separate  the  waters  of  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  Sounds  &om  the  Atlantic,  the/  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  xalkiqh. 

They  remained  a  few  weeks,  exploring  the  Sounds  and  trafficking  with  the 
natives,  and  then  returned  to  England  with  two  sons  of  the  forest.'  The  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  newly-discovered  country  filled  Raleigh's'  heart  with  joy ; 
and  the  qneen  dechired  the  event  to  be  (what  it  really  was)  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  her  reign.  In  memorial  of  her  unmarried  state,  she  gave  the  name 
of  Virginia  to  the  enchanting  region.  Raleigh  was  knighted,  his  patent  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  qneen  gave  him  a  monopoly  in  the  sale 
of  sweet  wines,  as  a  means  for  enriching  him. 

The  ardent  and  ever  hopeful  Raleigh  now  indulged 
in  brilliant  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  derived 
from  the  Kew  World,  and  he  made  immediate  prepar- 
ations for  planting  settlements  on  his  trans-Atlantio 
dwiains.  He  dispatched  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  on 
&a  19th  of  April,  1585,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
lUchard  Grenville.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ralph 
Lone,  the  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
learned  companions;  and  also  by  Manteo,  the  native 
chief.  They  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  in  June,  and  in  consequence  of  that  danger, 
thejt  named  the  land  where  their  peril  was  greatest,  Cape  Fear.  Entering 
Ocracock  Inlet,  they  landed  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  Albemarle  Sound, 
utd  there  prepared  for  a  permanent  residence.' 


K&LEiou's  san^ 


The  Freni^  ProKaUnts  bad  giren  the  namo  of  Carolina  to  the  region  wbcra  they  attempted 
iod  it  baa  ever  nnce  retained  it    See  page  GO. 

and  Waachat,  nadves  oT  the  adjacent  continent:  probably  oT  the  HatKras  tribe. 
'  Bom  in  Devonshire,  Englaod,  IBB2.  Ha  iras  one  of  the  moBt  illuBtrioiis  men  uf  the  reign  of 
Qoeeo  Elizabeth,  which  viaa  remarkable  for  brilliant  minds.  His  efforta  to  plant  coloiii«fl  in  Auier- 
kn,  were  evidanocs  of  a  great  gicniua  and  indomitable  courage  and  perBeverance.  He  nag  also  a 
fine  scJioEar,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  mariner,  and  soldier.  His  name  will  ever  be  held  in  reverence 
t?  sJl  who  can  appreciate  true  greatness.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  World,  while  in  prison  under 
•  false  cliarge  of  high  treason,  and  was  beheaded  in  London,  October  29,  1628. 

*  The  picture  tJ  the  meeting  Ot  the  English  and  natives  of  Roanoke,  on  page  B3,  exhibits 
tnthtiil  delinca^ns  of  the  peraoos  and  costumes  of  the  Indians  found  there.  They  were  copied 
ind  grouped  ftom  Harriot's  "Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia,"  which  was 
piblUied  in  1690.     Hairiot  accompanied  the  expedition  as  historian  and  naturalist,  remained  ■ 
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The  English  made  some  fatal  mistakes  at  the  outset.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  fruition  of  seed-time  for  true  riches,  they  turned  from  the  wealthy  soil  upon 
which  they  stood,  and  went  upon  vain  searches  for  gold  in  the  forests  of  the 
adjoining  continent.  Instead  of  reciprocating  the  hospitable  friendship  of  the 
natives,  they  returned  harshness  for  kindness,  and  treachery  for  confidence, 
imtil  a  flame  of  revenge  was  kindled  among  the  Indians  which  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  Englishmen  could  quench.  Schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  white 
intruders  were  speedily  planned,  and  tribes  in  the  interior  stood  r^ady  to  aid 
their  brethren  upon  the  seaboard.  As  soon  as  Grenville  departed  with  the 
ships,  for  England,  the  natives  withheld  supplies  of  food,  drew  the  English  into 
perilous  positions  by  tales  of  gold-bearing  shores  along  the  Roanoke  Biver,  and 
finally  reduced  the  colony  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  that  moment.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  w^ith  his  fleet,  and  afforded  them  relief. 
But  misfortune  and  fear  made  them  anxious  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  emi- 
grants were  all  conveyed  to  England,  in  June,  1586,  by  Drake.  A  few  days 
after  their  departure,  a  well-furnished  vessel,  sent  by  Raleigh,  arrived ;  and  a 
fortnight  later,  Grenville  entered  the  inlet  with  three  ships  well  provisioned. 
After  searching  for  the  departed  colony,  Grenville  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
fifteen  men  upon  Roanoke. 

The  intrepid  Raleigh  was  still  undismayed  by  misfortune.  He  adopted  a 
wise  policy,  and  instead  of  sending  out  mere  fortune-hunters,*  he  collected  a 
band  of  agriculturists  and  artisans,  with  their  fiimilies,  and  dispatched  them 
[April  26,  1587],  to  found  an  industrial  State  in  Virginia.  He  gave  them  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  settlement ;  and  John  White,  who  accompanied 
them,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony.  They  reached  Roanoke  in  July ; 
but  instead  of  the  expected  greetings  of  the  men  left  by  Grenville,  they  encoun- 
tered utter  desolation.  The  boifes  of  the  fifteen  lay  bleaching  on  the  ground. 
Their  rude  tenements  were  in  ruins,  and  wild  deer  were  feeding  in  their  little 
gardens.  They  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  not  one  was  left. 
Manteo'  did  not  share  in  the  Indian  hatred  of  the  white  people,  and  like  Massa- 
soit  of  New  England,'  he  remained  their  friend.  By  command  of  Raleigh,  he 
received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  invested,  by  White,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Roanoke^  the  first  and  last  peerage  ever  created  in  America.  Yet  M%nteo 
could  not  avert  nor  control  the  storm  that  lowered  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
menaced  the  English  with  destruction.  The  colonists  were  conscious  that  fear- 
ful perils  were  gathering,  and  White  hastened  to  England  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  for  reinforcements  and  provisions,  leaving  behind  him  his  daughter, 
Eleanor  Dare  (wife  of  one  of  his  lieutenants),  who  had  just  given  birth  to  a 
child  [August  18,  1587],  whom  they  named  Virginia.  Virginia  Dare  was 
the  first  ofispring  of  English  parents  bom  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.* 


year  in  Virginia,  and  had  correct  drawings  made  of  the  inhabitants,  their  dweUinga,  their  gardens, 
and  evciy  thing  of  interest  pertaining  to  their  costumes,  customs,  and  general  characteristics.  The 
picture  may  be  accepted  as  historically  correct.  '  Page  62.  *  Note  2,  page  65. 

3  Page  114.  <  Note  6,  page  TS. 
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The  great  Spaaiah  Armada'  vaa  preparing  fin-  aa  invasion  of  Great  Britain, 
irtien  White  readied  England ;  and  Baleigh,  Grenville,  and  others,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  pablic  a&irs.  It  was  not  until  the  follonlDg  Maj 
[15S9],  that  White  departed,  with  two  ships,  for  Virginia. 
According  to  coetom,  he  went  bj  the  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
aitd  depredated  npon  Spanish  property  found  afloat.  He  was 
beaten  in  an  engt^ement,  lost  one  of  his  vessels,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  Raleigh's  fortune  being  mate- 
lially  impaired  by  bis  munificence  in  efforts  at  colonization,  he 
assisted  hia  proprietary  rigbto  to  others ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1590  that  White  woe  allowed  to  return  to  Roanoke  in  search 
of  his  daughter  and  the  colony  he  had  left.  Both  had  then 
disappeared.  Roanoke  was  a  desolation ;  and,  though  Ralegh, 
who  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  colonization,  had  five  times 
sent  mariners,  good  and  true,  to  search  for  tho  emigrants, 
they  were  never  found.'  Eighty  years  later,  the  Corees^  told 
the  English  settlers  upon  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  their  lost  kindred  had  been 
adopted  by  the  once  powerful  Hatteras  tribe,'  and  became  amalgamated  with 
the  children  of  the  wilderness.  The  EngUsh  made  no  further  attempts  at  colo- 
nization at  that  time ;  and  so,  a  century  after  Columbus  sailed  for  America, 
there  was  no  European  settlement  upon  the  North  American  Continent.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  broken  up  the  military  post  at  St  Augustine  [1585],  and 
the  Red  Men  were  again  sole  masters  of  the  vast  domain. 

A  dozen  years  after  the  &ilure  of  Raleigh's  colonization  efibrts,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  who  had  been  to  America,  and  waa  a  friend  of  the  late  proprietor 
ofVirginia,  sailed  in  a  small  bark  [March  26,  1602]  directly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  American  coast  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  be  discovered  the 
Contin«it  near  Nahant  [May  14,  1602],  and  sailing  southward,  he  landed 
upon  a  sandy  point  which  he  named  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  those  fishes  in  that  vicinity.  Continuing  southward,  he  discovered  Naa- 
tncket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  group  known  as  Elizabeth  Islands.  Upon 
one  of  them,  which  he  named  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Gosnotd  and 
his  company  prepared  to  found  a  settlement.  Upon  an  islet,  in  a  tiny  lake, 
they  built  a  fort  and  store-house.*  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  menaces  of  the 
Indians  and  the  want  of  supplies,  they  freighted  their  vessel  with  sassafras 


■  This  WM  a  great  naval  annonent,  fltted  out  b^  Spain,  lor  the  invasion  of  England,  in  the 
iQinmer  of  1588.  It  oonaiated  of  one  hundred  and  S!tj  ships,  two  thousand  nix  hundi^  and  fiftj 
great  guns,  and  thirty  thoasand  soldiers  and  ssOore.  It  was  defeated  [Julf  30]  by  Admlnla 
Dralce  and  Howard. 

'  While  EaJcigh  was  making  these  tVuitltas  searohea,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  wealthy 
Fratdi  nohleman,  attempted  to  plant  a  French  colony  in  America.  He  wati  oommiasioned  by  tho 
Kin^  oT  Fiance  Tor  Che  purpose,  and  in  1G98  soiled  tbr  America  with  a  oolooy,  chiefly  drawn  th)m 
the  priaoos  of  Faria.  Upon  the  almost  desert  islmid  or  Sable,  near  the  coast  of  Nora  Scotia,  Im 
Roche  left  Ibrty  men,  while  he  returned  to  France  for  supplies.  He  died  soon  afterward,  and  lor 
■even  years  the  poor  emigrants  were  neglected.  When  a  veeSel  was  flnally  sent  for  them,  only 
twelve  Borvivad.  They  were  takon  to  France,  their  crimes  were  pardimed  by  the  knig,  and  thwr 
immediate  wootB  were  supplied.  '  Page  20.  <  Note  6,  page  20. 

■  Dr.  Jeremy  BeUcu^^  the  historian  of  New  Hanipsbire,  discovered  the  cellar  of  tliiastorehoincv 
m  1797. 
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roots,  and  returned  to  England  in  June,  1602.  The  glowing  accounts  of  the 
country  which  Oosnold  gave,  awakened  the  enterprise  of  some  Bristol  mer- 
chants,^ and  the  following  year  [1603]  they  fitted  out  two  yessels  for  the  pur- 
IK)se  of  exploration  and  traffic  with  the  natiyes.  The  command  was  given  to 
Martin  Pring,  a  friend  of  hoth  Raleigh  and  Gosnold.  Following  the  track  of 
the  latter,  he  discovered  the  shores  of  Maine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
[June],  and  coasting  westward,  he  entered  and  explored  several  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  that  State.  He  continued  sailing  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Martha's 
Vineyard,  trading  with  the  natives ;  and  from  that  island  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, after  an  absence  of  only  six  months.  Pring  made  another  voyage  to 
Maine,  in  1606,  and  more  thoroughly  explored  the  country.  Maine  was  also 
visited  in  1605,  by  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  had  explored  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.'  He  entered  the  Saga- 
dahock,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James. 
There  he  decoyed  five  native3  on  board  his  vessel,  and  then  sailed  for  England. 
These  forest  children  excited  much  curiosity ;  and  the  narratives  of  other  mari- 
ners of  the  west  of  England,  who  visited  these  regions  at  about  the  same  time, 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  colonizing  efforts. 

The  French  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  toward  the  New  World 
again.  In  1603,  De  Monts,  a  wealthy  French  Huguenot,'  obtained  a  commission 
of  viceroyalty  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  New  France,*  extending  from  Cape 
May  to  Quebec.  He  prepared  an  expedition  for  settlement,  and  arrived  at 
Nova  Scotia,*  with  two  vessels,  in  May,  1604.'  He  passed  the  summer  there, 
trafficking  with  the  natives ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  crossed  over  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  (the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine),  and  erected  a  fort  there.  He 
had  left  a  few  settlers  at  Port  Boyal  (now  Annapolis),  under  Poutrincourt 
These  De  Monts  joined  the  following  spring  [1605],  and  organized  a  perma- 
nent colony.  He  named  the  place  Port  Boyal ;  and  the  territory  now  included 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  he  called  Agadib.* 
His  efforts  promised  much  success;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  jealous  men.  In 
1608,  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-royal  commission,  when  he  obtained  a  grant 
cr  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  one  year,  and 
another  commission,  to  plant  a  colony  elsewhere  in  New  France.  The  new 
expedi^?on  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Samuel  Champlain  (who  accom- 
panied the  viceroy  on  his  first  voyage),  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1608,  he 
arrived,  with  two  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  ascended  the  great  river,  and  on  the  site  of  Quebec,  near  where  Carder 
built  his  fort  almost  seventy  years  before,*  they  planted  the  first  permanent 

>  Page  46.  *  Page  610.  '  Page  49.         *  Page  48.         s  Note  2.  page  80. 

•  De  Monts  first  brought  swine,  and  other  domestic  animals,  into  this  portion  of  America. 
Some  were  also  taken  fix)m  thence  to  French  settlements  planted  in  Canada  a  few  years  later.  The 
company  of  which  he  was  chiel^  fitted  out  four  vessels.  De  Monts  commanded  the  two  here  men- 
tioned, assisted  by  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt 

f  In  1613,  Samuel  AigaH  made  a  piratical  visit  to  these  coasts,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Virginia  colony.  He  destroyed  the  remnant  of  De  Monts'  settlement  at  St  Croix, 
broke  up  the  peaoefiil  colony  at  Port  Royal,  and  plundered  the  people  of  every  thing  of  value.  Seo 
page  72.  •  Page  49. 
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French  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The  following  sommer,  Champkin 
ascended  the  Richeliea  or  Sorel  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  with  a 
war  party  of  Huron'  and  Algonquin'  Indiana,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  lake 
which  b^LTs  his  name,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.* 

The  English  were  not  idle  while  the  French  were 
exploring,  and  making  efforts  at  settlement  in  the 
dixection  of  tlie  St.  Iiawrence.  Several  private  enter- 
prisea  wer«  in  progress,  among  the  most  i  iportant  of 
which  was  that  of  a  compajiy  of  Londci  merchants 
who  sent  Henrj  Hudson,  an  intimate  friend  of  Captain 
Smith,*  to  search  for  a  supposed  north-eastern  ocean 
passage  to  India.  He  made  two  unsucceasfiil  voyages 
to  the  r^ions  of  polar  ice.  [1607-8],  when  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  Anxious  to  win  the  honor  of  first 
reaching  India  by  the  northern  seas,  Hudaon  applied 
to  the  Dntch  East  India  Company'  for  aid.  The  Amsterdam  directors  afforded 
it,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1609,  Hudson  departed  from  Amsterdam,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Half-Moon,  a  yacht  of  eighty  tons.  He 
sought  a  north-eastern  passage ;  but  after  doubling  the 
capes  of  Norway,  the  ice  was  impassable.  Turning  his 
prow,  he  steered  across  the  Atlantic,  and  first  touching 
the  continent  on  the  shores  of  Penobscot  Bay,  he 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  capes  of  Virginia  in  August, 
1609.  Proceeding  northward,  he  entered  the  mouths 
of  several  large  rivers,  and  finally  passed  the  Narrows' 
and  anchored  in  New  Tork  Bayi  He  proceeded  almost 
sixty  leagues  up  the  river  that  bears  his  naane,  and 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  age,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  States  General  of  Holland.'     He  returned  to  Europe'  in  November 

1  Page  22.  «  Page  IT. 

*  QiampluiD  penetrated  southward  aa  fiir  as  Crown  Point ;  perhaps  Bouth  of  TicoDderog&  It 
was  at  about  the  uma  time  tliat  Hudson  went  up  the  river  that  beaiB  Ub  name,  ai  Ttr  as  Wstei^ 
furd ,  BO  that  these  eminent  navigHtors,  exploiiog  at  diflereot  pointi^  came  very  near  meeting  ia  tlio 
wilderness.  Six  jeani  afterward  Champliun  discovered  Lake  Huron,  and  there  he  joined  same 
Huron  Indians  in  an  expodition  against  one  of  the  Five  Nations  in  Wealem  New  Tark.  The;  had 
a  seven;  battle  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiio  present  village  of  Canandaigua.  Champlain  published 
an  account  of  his  first  voyage,  in  161.^,  and  a  continuation  in  1620.  Ho  pubUshed  a  new  cditioa 
of  these  in  1632,  wliich  conluns  a  histoiy  of  New  France,  from  Uie  discovei?  of  Torrazasi  to  the 
year  1G31.    Champlain  died  in  1634.  <  Page  66. 

0  Dutch  mariuen,  following  the  track  of  the  Portuguese,  opened  a  successAil  traSc  with  Eagt- 
em  Asia,  about  the  year  1S94.  The  various  Dutch  adventurers,  in  the  India  trader  were  united  in 
one  corporate  body  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  over  a  milliou  of  dollars,  to  whom  were  given  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  the  seas  east  of  the  C^>e  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

*  Entrance  to  Now  York  Bay  between  Long  end  Staten  Islands. 

T  This  was  the  tLtle  of  the  Government  of  Holland,  answering,  iu  a  degree,  to  our  Gmigrti*. 

'  Hudson,  while  on  another  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  discovered  the  great  Bay 
in  the  northern  regions,  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  there  frozen  in  the  ice  during  the  winter 
of  1610-11.  While  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  lionieward  in  the  spring,  his  crew  became  muU- 
nous.  They  finally  seized  Hudson,  bound  his  arms,  and  placing  him  ana  hts  son,  and  seven  aick 
companions,  m  an  open  boat,  set  Ihem  adrift  upon  the  cold  waters.  They  were  never  beard  of 
afterward 
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1609,  and  his  report  of  the  goodly  land  he  had  disoovered  Bet  in  motion  those 
commercial  meaaorea  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Dutch  empire  in  the 
New  World. 

With  these  discoveries  commenced  the  epoch  of  settlements.  The  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  Noi*th  America  had  been  thoroughly  or  partially  explored,  the 
general  character  and  resources  of  the  soil  had  become  known,  and  henceforth 
the  leading  commercial  nations  of  Western  Europe — England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland — regarded  the  transat  intic  continent,  not  as  merely  a  rich  garden 
without  a  wall,  where  depredators  nom  every  shore  might  come,  and,  without 
hinderance,  bear  away  its  choicest  firuit,  but  as  a  land  where  the  permanent 
foundations  of  vast  colonial  empires  might  be  laid,  from  which  parent  states 
would  receive  almost  unlimited  tribute  to  national  wealth  and  national  glory. 

When  we  contemplate  these  voyages  across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sider the  limited  geographical  knowledge  of  the  navigators,  the  frailty  of  their 
vessels*  and  equipments,  the  vast  labors  and  constant  privations  endured  by 
them,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  we  can  not  but 
feel  the  highest  respect  and  reverence  for  all  who  were  thus  engaged  in  opening 
the  treasures  of  the  New  World  to  the  advancing  nations  of  Europe.  Although 
acquisitiveness,  or  the  desire  for  worldly  possessions,  was  the  chief  incentive  to 
action,  and  gave  strength  to  resolution,  yet  it  could  not  inspire  courage  to 
encounter  the  great  dangers  of  the  deep  and  the  wilderness,  nor  fill  the  heart 
with  faith  in  prophecies  of  success.  These  sentiments  must  have  been  innate ; 
and  those  who  braved  the  multitude  of  perils  were  men  of  true  courage,  and  their 
faith  came  from  the  teachings  of  the  science  of  their  day.  History  and  Song, 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  all  commemorated  their  deeds.  If  Alexander  the 
Great  was  thought  worthy  of  having  the  granite  body  of  Mount  Athos  hewn 
into  a  colossal  image  of  himself,'  might  not  Europe  and  America  appropriately 
join  in  the  labor  of  fashioning  some  lofty  summit  of  the  Alleghanies'  into  a  huge 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Naviqators  who  lifted  the  vail  of  forgetful- 
ness  from  the  face  of  the  New  World  ?* 

1  The  first  ships  were  generally  of  loss  than  one  hundred  tons  burden.  Two  of  the  vessels  of 
Columbus  were  without  decks ;  and  the  one  m  which  Frobisher  sailed'  was  only  twenty-five  tons 
burden. 

s  Dinocrates,  a  celebrated  architect,  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statuo  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  so  large,  that  it  might  hold  a  dty  in  its  right  hand,  and  in  its  left  a  basin  of  sufiicient  capa- 
city to  hold  all  the  waters  that  poured  fix>m  the  mountain.  ^  Note  3,  pa^e  19. 

4  Page  47.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  claims  of  certain  navigators,  to  the 
honor  of  first  discovering  the  OoTUinent  of  America.  A  ^'  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  illustrated  by 
documents  from  the  Rolls,  published  in  London  in  1832,  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  he,  and 
not  hia  father^  was  the  navigator  who  discovered  North  America.  John  Cabot  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  a  merchant,  and  may  have  accompanied  his  son,  in  liis  first  voyage  in  1497.  Yet,  in  the  patent 
of  Februar>'',  1498,  in  which  the  first  voyage  is  referred  to,  are  the  words,  ^'  the  land  and  isles  of  late 
found  by  the  said  John,  in  our  name,  and  by  our  commandment.''  The  first  commission  being  issued 
in  the  name  of  John  Cabot,  the  discoveries  made  by  tliose  employed  by  him,  would  of  course  be  in 
his  name.  A  little  work,  entitled  "  Researches  respecting  Americus  Vespucius,  and  his  Voyages," 
prepared  by  Viscount  Santarem,  ex-prime  minister  of  Portugal,  casts  just  doubts  upon  the  statements 
of  Vespudus,  concerning  his  command  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  when,  he  claims,  he  discovered 
South  America  [page  41]  in  1499.  He  was  doubtless  an  officer  under  Ojeda ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  got  possession  of  the  narratives  of  Ojeda  and  published  them  as  his  own.  The  most 
accessible  works  on  American  discoveries,  are  Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus;"  Prescott's  *^  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;"  Lives  of  Cabot  and  Hudson,  in  ^>arks's  '*  American  Biography,"  and  Histories  of  the 
United  States  by  Bancroft  and  Hildreth. 
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Tfere  13  a  distinction  to  be  observed 
JOHH  BHiTH.  iQ    coDSi<leriiig   settlementa    and    colomes 

Ihe  act  of  forming  a,  settlement  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  establiabment  of  a  colony  or  the  founding  of  a  State  It  is 
the  initiatory  step  tonard  such  an  end  and  may  or  may  not  exhibit  permanent 
resalts  A  colony  becomes  such  only  when  settlements  assume  permanency, 
and  organic  laws  subservient  to  those  of  a  parent  government  are  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  people  It  seems  proper  therefore  to  consider  the  era  of 
settlements  as  distinct  &om  that  of  colonial  organization. 

The  period  of  settlements  within  the  bounds  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
which  formed  the  Confederacy  in  the  War  for  Independence,'  extends  from  160T 
to  1733.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  the  debarkation  [1607]  at  Jamestown,' 
fishing  stations  had  been  established  at  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast : 
and  at  St  Augustine,^  the  Spaniards  had  kept  a  sort  of  military  post  alive. 
Yet  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  in  the  James  River,  is  the  tru« 
point  from  which  to  date  the  inception  or  beginning  of  our  great  confederacy  of 
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free  States.  Twelve  years  [1607  to  1619]  were  spent  by  English  adven- 
turers in  efforts  to  plant  a  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia.*  For  seventeen 
years  [1609  to  1623]  Dutch  traders  were  traflScking  on  the  Hudson  River, 
before  a  permanent  settlement  was  established  in  New  York.*  Fourteen  years 
[1606  to  1620]  were  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  Massachu- 
setts ;'  and  for  nine  years  [1622  to  1631]  adventurers  struggled  for  a  foothold 
in  New  Hampshire.*  The  Roman  Catholics  were  only  one  year  [1634-6]  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Maryland  colony.*  Seven  years  [1632  to  1639] 
were  employed  in  effecting  permanent  settlements  in  Connecticut  ;*  eight  years 
[1636  to  1643]  in  organizing  colonial  government  in  Rhode  Island  ;^  and  about 
fifty  years  [1631  to  1682]  elapsed  from  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  on  South 
River,"  before  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  (whose  several  histo- 
ries of  settlements  are  interwoven),  presented  colonial  features.*  Almost  sixty 
years  [1622  to  1680]  passed  by  before  the  first  settlements  in  the  Carolinas 
became  fully  developed  colonies ;"  but  Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen 
States,  had  the  foundation  of  its  colonial  government  laid  when  Oglethorpe, 
with  the  first  company  of  settlers,  began  to  build  Savannah  in  the  winter  of 
1733."  The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  bounds  of  the  original 
colonies,  was  in 

VIRGINIA.     [1607—1619]. 

A  century  had  not  elapsed  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  [1492]," 
before  a  great  social  and  political  revolution  had  been  effected  in  Europe. 
Commerce,  hitherto  confined  to  inland  seas  and  along  the  coasts,  wbs  sending 
its  ships  across  oceans.  The  art  of  printing  had  begun  its  wonderful  work  ;^' 
and,  tiirough  its  instrumentality,  intelligence  had  become  generally  diffused. 
Mind  thus  acting  upon  mind,  in  vastly  multiplied  opportunities,  had  awakened 
a  great  moral  and  intellectual  power,  whose  presence  and  strength  had  not  been 
suspected.  The  Protestant  Reformation*^  had  weakened  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
dominion,  and  allowed  the  moral  faculties  fuller  play ;  and  the  shadows  of  feudal 
institutions,'*  so  chilling  to  individual  effort,  were  rapidly  disappearing  before 
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13  About  the  year  1450.  Bud©  printiDg  irom  engraved  blocks  was  done  before  that  time;  but 
when  Peter  Schoefifer  cast  the  first  metal  typea^  each  letter  separately,  at  about  1460,  the  art  of 
printing  truly  had  birth.  John  Faust  establi^ed  a  printing-oflSce  at  Mentz,  in  1442.  John  Gutten- 
berg  invented  cut  metal  types,  and  used  them  in  printing  a  Bible  which  was  commenced  in  1445, 
and  finished  in  1460.  The  names  of  these  three  men  are  usually  associated  as  the  inventors  of 
printing. 

><  Commenced  by  Wickliffe,  in  England,  in  1360;  by  Huss,  m  Bohemia,  in  1405;  by  Luther, 
in  Germany,  in  1517.  From  this  period  until  1562,  the  movement  was  general  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  an  efibrt  to  purge  the  Christian  Church  of  great  impurities,  by  reforming  Its  doctrine  and 
ritual.  The  Reformers  protested  against  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  title 
of  the  movement  was,  Uierefore,  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Tlie  name  of  Protestants  was  first 
given  to  Luther  and  others,  in  1529. 

1'  The  nature  of  feudal  laws  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example:  William,  the  Norman 
ODnqueror  of  England,  divided  the  land  of  that  country  into  parts  called  baronies^  and  gave  them 
to  certain  of  his  favorites,  who  became  masters  of  the  conquered  people  on  their  respective  estates. 
For  tliese  gifts,  and  certain  privileges,  the  barons^  or  masters,  were  to  furnish  the  king  with  a  stipu- 
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the  rising  sun  of  the  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  aciion  expanded  the  area  of  ideas,  and  gave  birth  to  those  tolerant  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  brotherhood  of  feeling.  The  new  impulse  developed  nobler 
motives  for  human  action  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  these 
soon  engendered  healthy  schemes  for  founding  industrial  empires  in  the  New 
World.  Aspirations  for  civil  freedom,  awakened  by  greater  religious  liberty, 
had  begun  the  work,  especially  in  England,  where  the  Protestants  were  already 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  called,  respectively.  Churchmen  and  Puritans. 
The  former  supported  the  throne  and  all  monarchic  ideas;  the  latter  were 
more  republican ;  and  from  their  pulpits  went  forth  doctrines  inimical  to  kingly 
power.  These  religious  differences  had  begun  to  form  a  basis  of  political 
parties,  and  finally  became  prime  elements  of  colonization. 

Another  event,  favorable  to  the  new  impulse,  now  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence.    A  long  contest  between  England  and  France  ceased  in  1604.     Soldiers, 
an  active,  restless  class  in  England,  were  deprived  of  employment,  and  would 
soon  become  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.     While  population  and  general 
prosperity  had  greatly  increased,  there  was  another  large  class,  who,  by  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  had  squandered  fortunes,  and  had  become  desperate  men. 
The  soldiers  needed  employment,  either  in  their  own  art,  or  in  equally  exciting 
adventures ;  and  the  impoverished  spendthrifts  were  ready  for  any  thing  which 
promised  gain.     Such  were  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  brave  ocean  perils  and 
the  greater  dangers  of  the  Western  World,  when  such  minds  as  those  of  Fer- 
nando Gorges,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Chief  Justice  Popham,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Captain  John  Smith,  and  others,  devised  new  schemes  for  colonization.     The 
weak  and  timid  James  the  First,'  who  desired  and  maintained  peace  with  other 
nations  during  his  reign,  was  glad  to  perceive  a  new  field  for  restless  and 
adventOTous  men  to  go  to,  and  he  readily  granted  a  liberal  patent  [April  20, 
1606]  to  the  first  company  formed  aftier  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  planting 
settlements  in  Virginia.     The  English  then  claimed  dominion  over  a  belt  of 
territory  extending  from  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Sootia,  and  indefinitely  westward.     This  was  divided  into  two  districts.     One 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  northward  to  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  Canada,  including  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  westward  of  it, 
and  was  called  North  Virginia.     This  territory  was  granted  to  a  company 
of  "knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants"  in  the  west  of  England,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company.^    The  other  district  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Cape  Fear,  and  was  called  South  Virginia.    It  waa 

Ittted  amoant  of  money,  and  a  stated  number  of  men  f(x  soldiers,  when  required.  The  peopte  had  no^ 
voice  in  this  matter,  nor  in  any  public  affairs,  and  were  made  essentially  slaves  to  the  barons.  Out 
of  this  state  of  things  origmated  the  exdusive  privUeges  yet  ei:\joyed  by  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
Except  iu  Russia,  the  people  have  been  emancipated  from  this  vasssdage,  and  the  ancient  forms  of 
fboda)  power  have  disappeared. 

'  He  was  the  Sixth  James  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  son  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Soot- 
land,  by  Lord  Damley.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Sootland  were  united  by  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  former  kingdom,  in  March,  1603. 

*  The  chief  members  of  the  company  were  Thomas  Hanham,  Sir  John  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  (sons 
of  Sr  Humphrey  Gilbert),  William  Parker,  George  Popham,  Sir  John  Popham  (Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England)^  and  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  Governor  of  Plymouth  £bit. 
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granted  to  a  company  of  '^  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants/'  chiefly  resi- 
dents of  London,  calle4  the  London  Company ^  The  intermediate  domain  of 
almost  two  hundred  miles,  was  a  dividing  line,  so  broad  that  disputes  about 
territory  could  not  occur,  as  neither  company  was  allowed  to  make  settlements 
more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  its  own  boundary. 

The  idea  of  popular  freedom  was  as  yet  the  heritage  of  a  favored  few,  and 
the  political  character  of  the  first  colonial  charter,  under  which  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  un&vorable 
to  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing all  officers,  and  of  exercising  all  executive  and  legislative  power.  The 
colonists  were  to  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign,  and  a  tribute  of  one  fiflh  of  the 
net  products  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  Virginia ;  yet  they  possessed  no  rights 
of  self-government.  They  were  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  a  president  firom  among  themselves. 
There  was  also  a  Supreme  Council  in  England,  appointed  by  the  king,  who  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  the  monarch. 
That  charter  was  the  conception  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  despotic  temper,  and 
proved  totally  inadequate  as  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  free  people. 

The  North  Virginia,  or  Plymouth  Company,  made  the  first  attempt  at  set- 
tlement, and  failed.'  The  South  Virginia,  or  London  Company,  sent  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  with  three  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants 
[Dec>,  1606],  to  make  a  settlement  upon  Boanoke  Island,'  where  Baleigh^s 
colony  had  perished  almost  twenty  years  before.  Among  them  was  Bartholo* 
mew  Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the  expedition.  They  possessed  very  poor 
materials  for  a  colony.  There  was  no  family  among  them,  and  only  "  twelve 
laborers  and  a  few  mechanics."  The  remainder  were  ^^  gentlemen,"*  many  of 
whom  were  vicious,  dissolute  men,  totally  unfit  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
quite  unworthy  to  be  actors  in  the  glorious  events  anticipated  by  Gosnold  and 
his  enlightened  associates  at  home.  The  voyage  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Newport  pursued  the  old  route  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Lidies,  and  did 
not  arrive  upon  the  American  coast  until  April,  1607,  when  a  storm  drove  his 
vessels  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  found  a  good  harbor.  He  named  the 
capes  at  the  entrance,  Charles  and  Henry ^  in  honor  of  the  king's  sons.  A 
pleasant  point  of  the  Virginia  peninsula,  between  the  York  and  James  Biveis, 
which  they  next  landed  upon  and  enjoyed  repose,  he  named  Point  Comfort;  and 
the  noble  Powhatan  Biver  which  he  soon  afterward  entered  he  called  James, 
Sailing  up  the  broad  stream  about  fifty  miles,  the  immigrants  landed  upon  a 
beautiful,  shaded  peninsula,'  where  they  chose  a  site  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire,  and  called  it  Jamestown. 

1  The  chief  members  of  the  oompany  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  (the  historianX  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Virginia. 

"  Page  73.  <  Page  66. 

*  This  name  was  given  to  wealthy  men,  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  and 
often  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  dissipation ;  a  daas  whidi,  in  our  day  and  oounlry,  number, 
iiappily,  very  few.    Labor  is  worthily  honored  as  more  noble  than  idleness. 

<  This  may  be  called  an  island,  for  the  marsh  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  is  often  ovei^ 
iiowed.    The  currents  of  the  riyer  have  washed  away  laige  portions  of  the  original  idand. 
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111  feelings  had  been  engendered  before  they  reached  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  violent  disputes  had  arisen  during  the  long  voyage.  As  the  silly  king  had 
placed  the  names  of  the  colonial  council  in  a  sealed  box,  with  instructions  not 
to  open  it  until  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  there  was  no  competent  authority  on 
board  to  restore  harmony.  Captain  Smith, ^  who  was  the  most  able  man  among 
them,  excited  the  envy  of  his  companions  ;  and  being  charged  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  council,  usurp  government,  and  proclaim  himself  king,  he  was 
placed  in  confinement.  On  opening  the  sealed  box,  it  was  discovered  that 
Smith  was  one  of  the  council.  He  was  released  from  confinement;  but, 
through  the  influence  ef  Wingfield,  an  avaricious^  unprincipled,  but  talented 
man,  he  was  excluded  from  office.  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  absurd 
charges.  The  accusation  was  withdrawn,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council, 
over  which  Wingfield  was  chosen  to  preside. 

Soon  after  landing,  Newport,  Smith,  and  twenty  others,  ascended  the 
James  River  to  the  Falls  at  Richmond,  and  visited  the  emperor  of  the  Powhat- 
ans,*  whose  residence  was  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The  title  of  the 
emperor  was  Powhatan,  which  signified  supreme  ruler,  as  did  Pharaoh  in  the 
antient  Egyptian  Linguage— the  chief  man  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  whole  confederation.  He  appeared 
friendly  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  his  people  murmured  at  their  presence ; 
and  the  visitors  returned  to  Jamestown  much  gratified. 

Early  in  June,  1607,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  to  obtain  more  settlers 
and  provisions.  The  little  band  of  emigrants  soon  perceived  the  perils  of  their 
situation.  A  large  portion  of  their  provisions  had  been  spoiled  during  the 
voyage.  They  had  not  planted,  therefore  they  could  not  reap.  The  neighboring 
tribes  evinced  hostility,  and  withheld  supplies.  Poisonous  vapor  arose  from 
the  marshes ;  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  one  half  of  the  adventurers  per- 
ished by  disease  and  famine.  Among  the  victims  was  Gosnold.  The  settlers, 
in  their  despair,  reproached  themselves  and  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and 
long^  to  depart  for  the  Old  World.  In  the  midst  of  their  despondency,  the 
survivors  discovered  that  president  Wingfield  was  living  on  choice  stores,  and 
was  preparing  to  abandon  the  colony  and  escape  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  pin- 
nace' left  by  Newport.  Their  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  he  was 
deposed.  Ratclifie,  a  man  as  weak  and  wicked  as  Wingfield,  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He,  too,  was  speedily  dismissed ;  and  the  settlers,  with  one  con- 
sent, wisely  turned  to  Smith  as  ruler. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  for  the  Virginia  settlers  when  Captain  Smith  took  the 
reins  of  government.  All  was  confusion ;  but  he  soon  restored  order ;  and  by 
his  courage  and  energy,  inspired  the  Indians  with  awe,  and  compelled  them  to 
bring  him  supplies  of  food.  In  October,  wild  game  became  plentiful ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  abundant  harvest  of  Indian  com  was  gathered 


1  See  portrait  at  the  bead  of  this  Chapter.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  bis 
time.  He  was  bom  in  Lincobishire,  England ;  and  after  many  adventures  in  Europe,  went  to 
America.    He  died  in  1631.    He  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia,  and  several  other  works. 

*  Page  20.  *  A  small,  light  vessel,  with  sails  and  oara 
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by  the  natiree,  and  they  supplied  the  settlers  with  all  they  needed.  Having 
established  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  Smith  started,  with  some  com- 
panions, to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  He  ascended  the  Chickahomminy 
River  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then,  with  two  companions,  penetrated 
the  vast  forest  that  covered  the  land.  His  companions  were  slain  by  the  na- 
tives, and  he  was  made  a  captive.  After  being  exhibited  in  several  villages,  he 
was  taken  to  Opechancanongh,'  the  eldest  brother  of  Powhatan,  who,  regarding 
Smith  as  a  superior  being,  spared  his  life,  and  conducted  him  to  the  emperor, 
then  at  Weroworomoco,  on  die  York  River.'  A  solemn  council  decided  that 
the  captive  must  die,  and  Smith  was  prepared  for  execution.  His  head  was 
placed  upon  a  stone,  and  the  heavy  clubs  of  the  executioners  were  raised  to 
crush  it,  when  Focahrattas,  a  child  of  "ten  or  twelve  years,"*  the  &vorite 
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daughter  of  Powhatan,  rushed  from  her  father's  side,  and  casting  herself  upcoi 
the  captive,  besought  the  king  to  spare  his  life.  Powhatan  consented,  and 
Smith  was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown  by  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  weeks. 

God,  in  his  providence,  overrules  every  thing  for  good.  It  is  seen  in  this 
event,  for  Smith's  captivity  was  a  public  benefit.  He  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  and  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  also  had 
formed  friendly  relations  with  the  sachems  and  chiefe.     Had  his  companions 


'  Kote  G,  page  106. 

)  At  Sbelljr,  nearly  oppodte  tbe  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  Gloucester  Caunty,  Virgiiiia. 

»  P«ge  10. 
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possessed  half  as  xnnch  energy  and  honesty  as  Smith,  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  they  were  idle,  improvident,  and  dissolute.  As  usual,  he  found  every 
thing  in  disorder  on  his  return  from  the*  forest.  Only  forty  men  were  living, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  pinnace ;  but  the  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  re- 
main. Conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  ruler  and  the  wickedness  of  themselves, 
they  hated  him  intensely,  and  from  that  time  they  plotted  for  his  destruction, 
or  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

Captain  Newport  arrived  with  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  im- 
migrants, early  in  1608.  These  were  no  better  than  the  first  adventurers. 
Instead  of  agriculturalists  and  mechanics,  with  fiunilies,  they  were  idle  '^  gentle- 
men," ^'packed  hither,"  as  Smith  said,  ''by  their  &iends,  to  escape  ill  destin- 
ies." There  were  also  several  unskillful  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed 
in  the  colony.  Some  glittering  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  was  by  them 
mistaken  for  gold ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  the  whole  indus- 
try of  the  colony  was  directed  to  the  supposed  treasure.  "  There  was  no  talk, 
no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  work  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport 
loaded  his  vessel  with  the  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  Bngland,  believing 
himself  exceedingly  rich ;  but  science  soon  pronounced  him  miserably  poor  in 
useful  knowledge  and  well-earned  reputation. 

The  gold-fever  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  indolent  dreamers,  and 
Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness  and  pleaded  for  industry,  in  vain.  He 
implored  the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy. 
They  refused  to  listen,  and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust.  With  a 
few  sensible  men,  he  went  to  explore  the  Chesapeake  in  an  open  boat,  and 
every  bay,  inlet,  and  creek,  received  his  attention.  He  went  up  the  Potomac 
to  the  falls  above  Washington  city ;  and  then,  after  exploring  the  shores  of  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  site  of  Fredericsburg,  he  returned  to  Jamestown.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  returned  again  to  the  Chesapeake,  carefully  explored 
each  shore  above  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  the  Patapsoo,  and  ate 
Indian  com  on  the  site  of  Baltimore.  He  also  went  up  the  Susquehannah  to 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming,'  and  penetrated  the  forests  even  to  the  territory 
of  the  Five  Nations,'  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the  dusky  tribes. 
Within  three  months  he  traveled  full  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  ever  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  history ;  and  the  map  of  the  country,  which  Smith  con- 
structed on  his  return,  is  yet  in  existence  in  England,  and  ^  remarkable  for  its 
general  accunusy. 

Captain  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown  on  the  7th  of  September,  1608,  ^nd 
three  days  afterward  he  was  formally  made  president  of  the  settlement.  New- 
port arrived  soon  afterward,  with  seventy  immigrants,  among  whom  were  two 
females^  the  first  English  women  ever  seen  upon  the  James  River.'  To  the 
soil  they  were  compelled  to  look,  chiefly,  for  their  food,  and  Smith  exerted  all 

Page  290.  *  Page  23.  •  Pago  106. 
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his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  degree,  but  he  had  poor  materials  out  of  which  to  form  a  healthy, 
self-sustaining  commonwealth.  He  wrote  to  the  Supreme  GounciP  to  send  over 
a  different  class  of  men.  ^'I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  ''rather  send  but  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers 
of  trees'  roots,  well  provided,  than  a  thousand  such  as  we  have."  Tet,  with  all 
his  exertions,  idleness  and  improvidence  prevailed.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown,  and  when  the  settlement  numbered  two 
hundred  strong  men,  not  more  than  forty  acres  were  under  cultivation.  To  the 
Indians  the  white  people  were  compelled  to  look  for  their  chief  supply  of  food. 

The  London  Company  were  disappointed,  fi)r  the  anticipations  of  sudden 
wealth,  in  which  they  had  indulged,  were  not  realized,  and  they  sought  and  ob* 
tained  a  new  charter  [June  2,  1609],  which  gave  them  more  ample  privileges. 
The  territory  of  South  Virginia*  was  extended  northward  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Supreme  Council  was  vested  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in 
its  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  governor  for  Virginia,  whose  rule  was  made  ab- 
solute. The  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  settlers  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  contribute  a  certain  share  of  their  earnings  to  the 
proprietors.  Thus  they  were  mere  vassals  at  will,  under  a  petty  despotism, 
without  any  inherent  power,  then  recognized,  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 

Under  that  charter.  Lord  De  la  Warr  (Delaware),  an  enlightened  peer, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  for  life,  and  soon  afterward  Newport  sailed 
for  America  [June  12,  1609],  with  nine  ships,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
emigrants.*  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  governor's  deputy,  embarked  with  New- 
port, accompanied  by  Sir  George  Somers.  Gates,  Newport,  and  Somers, 
were  commissioned  to  administer  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  Delaware. 
When  near  the  coast,  a  hurricane  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  the  vessel  bearing  the 
commissioners  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Seven  vessels  of 
the  squadron  reached  the  James  River  in  safety.  The  colony  would  have  been 
the  gainer  had  these  never  arrived,  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  new  immigrants 
were  more  profligate,  if  possible,  than  the  first.  They  were  dissolute  scions  of 
wealthy  families,  and  many  of  them  came  to  avoid  punishment  for  crimes  at 
home.  They  regarded  Virginia  as  a  paradise  for  libertines,  and  believed  the 
colony  to  be  without  a  head  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor  or  his  deputy. 
Smith,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  asserted  his  authority  as  president,  and  main- 
tained it  until  an  accident  in  autumn  compelled  him  to  go  to  England  for  sur- 
gical aid,*  when  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

.  When  the  idle  and  profligate  settlers  were  released  from  the  control  of 


'  Page  64.  '  Page  63. 

'  Domestic  animals  were  now  first  taken  to  Yiiginia-  They  consisted  of  six  mares,  one  horae, 
six  hundred  swine,  a  few  dieep  and  goats,  and  five  hundred  domestic  fowla  Two  years  later  one 
hundred  cows  and  some  other  cattle  were  brought  over. 

<  While  passing  down  the  James  River,  in  a  boat,  fbom  the  Falls,  Smith's  bag  of  powder  ignited, 
and  the  exploson  almost  killed  him.  His  wounds  were  so  severe  as  to  require  the  most  skillful 
surgeiy. 
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Smith,  they  gave  tliemselves  up  to  every  irregularity  of  life-     Their  ample 
Btock  of  provisions  was  rapidly  consumed.     The  Indians  had  great  respect  for 
Smith,  and  were  friendly  while  he  remained,  but  after  his  departure,  they 
openly  showed  their  contempt  for  the  English,  withheld  supplies  of  provisions, 
^d  conceived  a  plan  for  the  total  extermination  of  the  white  intruders.     Fam- 
"^  ensued,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1610  were  long  remembered  as  **  the 
8^*fring  time."     Those  who  went  to  the  cabins  of  the  Indians,  for  food,  were 
treacberoosly  murdered ;  and  finally  a  plan  was  matured  by  the  natives  for 
striking  a  blow  of  utter  extermination.     Again  Pocahontas  performed  the  part 
(rf  a  guardian  angel.^     On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  she  hastened  to  Jamestown, 
revealed  the  plot,  and  was  back  to  her  couch  before  the  dawn.     Thus,  she  saved 
the  colonists  by  placing  them  on  their  guard.     Yet  death  hovered  over  them. 
The  horrors  of  destitution  increased,  and  the  settlement  which  numbered  five 
hundred  persons  when  Smith  left,  was  reduced  to  sixty  within  six  months  after 
bis  departure.     The  commissioners'  finally  arrived.     They  constructed  a  rude 
vessel  upon  the  barren  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  in  it  reached 
Virginia,  in  June,  1610.     Instead  of  being  greeted  by  a  flourishing  people, 
they  were  met  by  a  mere  remnant,  almost  famished.     There  appeared  no  way 
to  obtain  food,  and  Gates  determined  to  sail  immediately  for  Kewfoundland,' 
and  distribute  the  immigrants  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.     James- 
town was  utterly  abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Boads*  the  dejected  settlers 
sailed  in  four  pinnaces.     Early  the  next  morning  white  sails  greeted  their 
vision.    Lord  Delaware  had  arrived  with  provisions  and  immigrants ;  and  that 
very  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  pagans  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  true  God,  by  the  returned  settlers. 

Governor  Delaware  was  a  virtuous  and  prudent  man,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  colony  began  to  prosper.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  return 
to  England  the  following  spring  [March,  1611J ;  and  he  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Percy,  Smith's  successor,  who  managed  with  prudence  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  supplies.^  Dale  was  an  experienced  soldier, 
and,  assuming  the  government,  he  ruled  by  martial  law.  Early  in  September 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  well-furnished  ships,  and  three 
hundred  immigrants.  With  this  arrival  came  hope  for  the  colony.  A  large 
portion  of  the  new  settlers  were  sober,  industrious  men,  and  their  arrival  gave 
great  joy  to  the  four  hundred  colonists  at  Jamestown.  Grates  assumed  the 
functions  of  governor,  and  Dale  went  up  the  river  to  plant  new  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  and  near  the  Falls.^  And  now  a  wise  change  in 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  colony  was  made.  Hitherto  the  land  had  been 
worked  in  common,  and  tha  product  of  labor  was  deposited  in  public  storehouses, 
for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  industrious  created  food  for  the  indolent, 
and  an  incentive  to  efibrt  was  wanting.  That  incentive  was  necessary ;  and  it 
was  found  in  the  plan  of  making  an  assigimient  of  a  few  acres  of  land  to  each 

'  Page  66.  "  Page  68.  »  Page  47.  *  Note  3,  page  297. 

*  Delaware  afterward  saQed  for  Yirgioiaf  to  resume  the  reins  of  government,  but  died  on  the 
wyage.  •  Near  the  present  City  Point,  and  Kichmond. 
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man,  to  be  cultivated  for  his  own  priyate  benefit.  This  regulation  gave  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  industry.  Larger  assignments  were  made,  and  soon  the  com- 
munity system  was  abandoned,  and  industry  on  private  account  created  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  all.' 

A  third  charter  was  obtained  by  the  London  Company,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1612,  by  which  the  control  of  the  king  was  annulled.  The 
Supreme  Council  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  company,  sitting  as  a  demo- 
cratic assembly,  elected  the  officers,  and  ordained  the  laws,  for  the  colony. 
Yet  no  political  privilege  was  granted  to  the  settlers.  Their  very  exist- 
ence as  a  body  politic,  was  completely  ignored.  They  had  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  rulers  and  the  enactment  of  laws.  Yet  they  were  contented ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1613  there  were  a  thousand  Englishmen  in  Virginia.  At 
about  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which  proved  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
settlement.  Powhatan  had  continued  to  manifest  hostile  feelings  ever  since  the 
departure  of  Smith.  For  the  purpose  of  extorting  advantageous  terms  of  peace 
from  the  Indian  king.  Captain  Argall  (a  sort  of  buccaneer),^  bribed  an  Indian 
chief,  with  a  copper  kettle,  to  betray  the  trusting  Pocahontas  into  his  hands. 
She  was  induced  to  go  on  board  his  vessel,  where  she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
for  several  months,  until  Powhatan  ransomed  her.  In  the  mean  while,  a  mutual 
Attachment  had  grown  up  between  the  maiden  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  En- 
glishman of  good  family.  lie  had  instructed  her  in  letters  and  religion ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Powhatan,  she  received  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Bolfe,  in  April,  1613.  This  union  brought  peace,  and 
Powhatan  was  ever  afterward  the  friend  of  the  English. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  upon  the  settlement,  yet  the  elements  of  a  perma- 
nent State  were  wanting.  There  were  no  families  in  Virginia,  and  all  the 
settlers  indulged  in  anticipations  of  returning  to  England,  which  they  regarded 
as  home.  Gates  went  thither  in  March,  1614,  leaving  the  administration  of 
government  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  wisdom  and  energy  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  departed,  after  appointing  George  Yeardley  deputy- 
governor.  During  Yeardley's  administration,  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant' 
was  promoted,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  gain  in  favor,  that  it  soon  became,  not  only 
the  principal  article  of  export,  but  the  currency  of  the  colony.  And  now 
[1617J  Argall,  the  buccaneer,  was  appointed  deputy-governor.  He  was  a  des- 
pot in  feelings  and  practice,  and  soon  disgusted  the  people.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Yeardley,  who  was  appointed  governor  in  1619;  and  then  dawned  the  natal 
morning  of  Virginia  as  a  Republican  State.     Yeardley  abolished  martial  law, 


'  A  similar  result  was  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  Pljmouth  colony.    See  page  116. 

^  Note  7,  page  58. 

•  This  plant,  yet  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the  adjoining  States,  was  first 
^scovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  near  Tabaco,  in  Yucatan :  hence  it3  name.  Drake  and  Baleigh 
first  introduced  it  into  England.  King  James  conceived  a  great  hatred  of  it,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
against  its  use.  He  forbade  its  cultivation  in  England,  but  could  not  prevent  its  importation  from 
Virginia.  It  became  a  very  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  streets  of  JamestoTiTi  were 
planted  with  it  Other  agricidtural  productions  were  neglected,  and  while  cargoes  of  tobacco  wcro 
preparing  for  England,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting.  The  money  value  of  tobacco  was  about 
Axty-siz  cents  a  pound. 
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released  the  planters  from  feudal  service  to  the  colony^*  and  established  repre- 
sentative government'  The  settlement  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs,  and 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  by  the  people  for  each. 
These,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  colonial  government. 
The  burgesses  were  allowed  to  debate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
colony ;  but  their  enactments  were  not  legal  until  sanctioned  by  the  company 
in  England.  The  most  important  event  of  that  year  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
June.  On  that  day,  the  first  representative  assembly  ever  convened  in  Amer- 
ica^ m3t  at  Jamestown.  Then  and  there,  the  foundations  of  the  Yiroinia 
commonwealth  were  laid.  The  people  now  began  to  regard  Virginia  as  their 
home,  and  ''fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  com."  Within  two  years 
afterward,  one  hundred  and  fifty  reputable  young  women  were  sent  over  to 
become  wives  to  the  planters,*  the  tribe  of  gold-seekers  and  ''gentlemen"  was 
extinct,  for  "  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  new  State  should  be  formed 
of  such  material ;  that  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a  progeny  born  on  the 
American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American  liberty  by  their  eloquence, 
and  defend  it  by  theur  valor."  * 


^9  ♦  •» 


CHAPTER   II. 

NEV     YORK     [1009—1633]. 

Ik  a  preceding  chapter,^  we  have  considered  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  river,  bearing  his  name,  by  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  On  his  return  to  England  [Nov.  1609],  he  for- 
warded to  his  employers  in  Amsterdam,'  a  brilliant  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
America.  Jealous  of  the  maritime  enterprise  and  growing  power  of  the  Dutch, 
the  British  king  would  not  allow  Hudson  to  go  to  Holland,  fearing  he  might  be 
employed  in  making  ftirther  discoveries,  or  in  planting  settlements  in  America. 
This  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  James  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  ocean  pathway 
to  new  and  fertile  regions,  once  opened,  could  easily  be  traversed  by  inferior 
navigators.  This  fibct  was  soon  demonstrated.  In  1610,  some  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,^  sent  a  ship 
from  the  Texel,  laden  with  merchandise,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians  upon  the 
Mauritius,'  as  the  present  Hudson  River  was  then  called.  Hudson's  ship  (the 
Hcdf'Moon'^)  was  also  sent  hither  the  same  year  on  a  like  errand ;  and  for  three 

«  Page  68. 

*  Teardley  found  the  people  possessed  with  an  intense  desire  for  that  freedom  which  the 
English  constitution  gave  to  eveiy  subject  of  the  realm,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  that  feel- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  the  arbitraiy  power  which  had  Intherto  prevailed.  Ho,  therefore,  formed 
a  plan  for  a  popular  assembly  as  similar  to  the  English  parliament  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

'  Page  105.  ♦  Bancroa.  «  Page  69.  «  Page  59. 

^  Kote  5,  page  59.        ^  So  named,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau.  '  Page  59. 
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years  afterward,  private  enterprise  dispatched  many  vessels  from  Holland,  to 
traffic  for  furs  and  peltries.  Among  other  commanders  came  the  bold  Adrian 
Block,  the  first  navigator  of  the  dangerous  strait  in  the  East  River,  called 
Hell-Gate.  Block's  vessel  was  accidentally  burned  in  the  autumn  of  1613, 
when  he  and  his  companions  erected  some  rude  huts  for  shelter,  near  the  site 
of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  tiie  foot  of  Broadway,  New  York.  These  huts  formed 
the  germ  of  our  great  commercial  metropolis.  During  the  ensuing  winter 
they  constructed  a  vessel  from  the  fine  timber  which  grew  upon  Manhattan 
Island,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  sailed  up  Long  Island  Sound  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  which  extended  to  Kahant.  Block  first  discovered  the  Connecticut 
and  Thames  Rivers,  and  penetrated  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  site  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Intent  upon  gain,  Dutch  trading  vessels  now  frequently  ascended  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  a  brisk  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  was  opened  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
almost  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  traders  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house upon  a  little  island  just  below  Albany,  in  1614,  which  they  called  Fort 
Nassau;  and  nine  years  later,  Fort  Orange  was  erected  near  the  river,  a  little 
south  of  the  foot  of  the  present  State-street,  in  Albany,  on  the  site  of  Albany. 
There  is  a  doubt  about  a  fort  being  erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  at  this  time,  as  some  chroniclers  have  asserted.  It  is  probable 
the  trading-house  erected  there  was  palisaded,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  for 
they  could  not  well  determine  the  disposition  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1614,  a  special  charter  was  granted  to  a  company 
of  Amsterdam  merchants,  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  New 
World,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  May  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  three  years. 
The  territory  was  named  New  Netherland,  in  the  charter,  which  title  it  held 
until  it  became  an  English  province  in  1664.'  Notwithstanding  it  was  included 
in  the  grant  of  James  to  the  Plymouth  company,*  no  territorial  jurisdiction 
being  claimed,  and  no  English  settlements  having  been  made  northward  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  were  not  disturbed  in  their  traffic.  The 
popular  story,  that  Argall  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York  on  his  return  from 
Acadie  in  1613,  and  made  the  Dutch  traders  promptly  surrender  the  place  to 
the  English  crown,  seems  unsusceptible  of  proof.* 

Success  attended  tlio  Dutch  from  the  beginning.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
peltries  became  very  lucrative,  and  the  company  made  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  their  charter.  More  extensive  operations  were  in  contem- 
plation; and  on  the  8d  of  June,  1621,  the  States  General  of  Holknd* 
incorporated  the  LhUch  West  India  Campany,  and  invested  it  with  almost 
regal  powers,  for  planting  settlements  in  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  New- 
foundland ;  and  in  Africa,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  The  special  object  of  its  enterprise  was  New  Netherland,  and  espe- 
cially the  region  of  the  Mauritius.^    The  company  was  not  completely  organized 


»  Page  144.  «  Page  63. 

a  Seo  Brodhead's  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  Appendix  E,  where  the  matter  w  dia- 
cuned  at  some  length.  *  Note  7,  page  59.  ^  Page  71. 
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until  the  spring  of  1623,  when  it  commenced  operations  with  vigor.  Its  first 
cSbrts  were  to  plant  a  permanent  colony,  and  thus  establish  a  plausible  pretext 
ia  territorial  jurisdiction,  for  now  the  English  had  built  rudo  cabins  on  tbo 
shores  of  Masaachuaetts  Bay.'  In  April,  1623,  thirty  families,  chiefly  Wal- 
kxms  (French  Protestants  who  had  fled  to  Holland),  arrived  at  Manhattan, 
undfir  the  charge  of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May,  who  was  Bent  to  reside  in  New 
Netherhuid,  as  first  director,  or  gOTemor.  Eight  of  the  fam- 
ilies went  up  the  Mauritius  of  Hudson  River,  and  settled  at 
Albany ;  the  remainder  chose  their  pkce  of  abode  acTosa  the 
channel  of  the  East  River,  and  settled  upon  lands  now  cov- 
emi  by  the  eastern  portions  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Navy 
Yard.*  Then  were  planted  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a  Dutch 
colony — then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  com- 
monwealth of  New  York.'  The  territory  was  erected  into  ' 
a  proviQce  and  the  annorial  distmction  of  a  count  waa 
granted.* 


CHAPTER    III. 


MASSACHUSETTS    [IGOC— 1020], 

Soos  after  obtaining  thwr  charter,  in  1606,  the  Pltmottth  Compasy* 
dispatched  an  agent  in  a  small  vessel,  with  two  captive  Indians,  to  examine 
North  Virginia.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser.  Another  ves- 
sel, fitted  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  John  Popham,  and  commanded  by 
Martin  Pring,  was  sent,  and  reached  America.  Pring  confirmed  the  accounts 
of  OosDold  and  others,'  concerning  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  England 
region.  The  following  year  [1607],  Greorge  Popham'  came,  with  one  hundred 
immigrants,  and  landing  at  the  month  of  tho  Sagadahoc  or  Kennebec  [August 
21],  they  erected  there  a  small  stockade,  a  storehouse,  and  a  few  huts.  All 
but  for^'five  returned  to  England  in  the  vessels ;  those  remained,  and  named 
their  settlement  iS?.  George.  A  terrible  winter  ensued.  Fire  consumed  their 
store-house  and  some  of  their  provisions,  and  the  keen  frosts  and  deep  snowa 


'  P»g6  78. 

'  Tbe  flrst  wbita  child  bom  in  Now  Ncthcrtand  was  Siroh  R.'ipeljo,  daughter  ofoDa  of  tho 
Walloon  settlers.  Her  binb  occiuTDd  on  tlio  7tli  or  June,  1625.  Slie  has  a  niuobor  oTdraconduita 
on  limg  leland  '  Page  EOt' 

<  Sereral  hmdred  j-cara  ago,  tbcru  wcro  largo  dktriots  of  cnuntiy  in  England,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, governed  by  Earls,  who  were  subject  to  tbe  crown,  however.  These  districts  wcra  called 
eountiea,  and  tbe  name  is  Etill  retained,  even  in  the  United  States,  and  indicates  certiun  judicial  and 
other  jurindictioa.  New  Netberland  was  constituted  a  countr  of  Holland,  h.ivini;  all  tlic  individual 
I»i»ileirc3  appertaining  to  an  earldom,  or  separate  government  The  annorial  dittinction  of  an  earl, 
or  count,  was  a  kind  of  cap,  called  coronet,  »een  over  the  shield  in  the  above  engraved  repn?- 
senlatioD  of  tho  seal  of  New  Netherland.  The  flguro  of  a  beaver,  on  the  shield,  is  emblematic  of 
the  Hudson  Biver  regions  (where  that  animal  then  abounded),  and  of  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
RttlemeDt  ther^  the  tado  in  ftiia.         '  Page  63.  *  Page  B8.  '  Note  2,  page  63. 
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locked  the  waters  and  the  forests  against  the  fisherman  and  hunter.  Famine 
menaced  them,  but  relief  came  before  any  were  made  victims.  Of  all  the  com- 
pany, only  Popham,  their  president,  died.  Lacking  courage  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  immigrants  went  back 
to  England  [1608]  at  the  very  time  when  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  to  build 
Quebec,'  were  upon  the  ocean.  Traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  continued, 
but  settlements  were  not  again  attempted  for  several  years." 

Only  the  coast  of  the  extensive  country  was  seen  by  the  several  navigators 
who  visited  it.  The  vast  interior,  now  called  New  England,  was  an  unknown 
land,  until  Captain  John  Smith,  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  and  the  courage 
of  a  hero,  came,  in  l6l4,  and  explored,  not  only  the  shores  but  the  rivers 
which  penetrated  the  wilderness.  Only  himself  and  four  London  merchants 
had  an  interest  in  the  expedition,  which  proved  highly  successful,  not  only  in 
discoveries,  but  in  trade.  With  only  eight  men,  Smith  examined  the  region 
between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Penobscot,  constructed  a  map  of  the  country,  and 
after  an  absence  of  less  than  seven  months,  he  returned  to  England,  and  laid  a 
report  before  Prince  Charles  (afterward  the  unfortunate  king  who  lost  his  head), 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  The  prince,  delighted  with  the  whole  account, 
confirmed  the  title  which  Smith  had  given  to  the  territory  delineated  on  the 
map,  and  it  was  named  Kew  England.  Crime,  as  usual,  dimmed  the  luster 
of  the  discovery.  Hunt,  commander  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition, 
kidnapped  twenty-seven  of  the  Indians,  with  Squanto,*  their  chief,  as  soon  as 
Smith  had  departed,  took  them  to  Spain  and  sold  some  of  them  into  slavery.^ 
And  now,  at  various  points  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland,  men-stealers  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  had  planted  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  distrust,.*  whose  fruits,  in 
afl^r  years  were  wars,  and  complicated  troubles. 

At  the  close  of  1614,  the  Plymouth  company  employed  Smith  to  make 
further  explorations  in  America  and  to  plant  a  colony.  He  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1615,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest.  He  sailed  again  on  the  4th  of 
July  following.  His  crew  became  mutinous,  and  finally  his  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  pirate,  and  they  were  all  taken  to  France.  Smith  escaped 
to  England,  in  an  open  boat,  and  arousing  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  Ply- 
mouth company  and  others,  they  planned  vast  schemes  of  colonization,  and  he 
was  made  admiral  for  life.  Eager  for  gains,  some  of  the  members,  joining 
with  others,  applied  for  a  new  charter.  It  was  withheld  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  the  king  granted  a  charter  [November  3, 1620  J  to  forty  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  men  in  the  realm,  who  assumed  the  corporate  title  of  Thb 
Council  of  Plymouth,  and  superseded  the  original  Plymouth  Company.* 
The  vast  domain  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  lying  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  westward  to  the  South  Sea,' 

'  Pag©  49. 

'  The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  and  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  Newfoundland  in  1610, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  '  Page  114. 

*  When  some  benevolent  friars  heard  of  Hunt^s  intentions,  they  took  all  of  the  Ladiana  not  yet 
sold,  to  instruct  them  as  missionaries.    Among  them  was  Squanto. 

»  See  pages  42  and  49.  •  Page  63.  f  Page  42. 
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■was  conveyed  to  them,  as  absolute  owners  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  finest  portion 
of  the  Continent,  ami  now  embraces  the  most  flourishing  States  and  Territories 
of  our  confederacy.  This  vast  monopoly  was  unpropitious,  in  all  its  elements, 
to  the  founding  of  an  empire.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  mere  speculators 
and  mercenary  adventurers  like  these  should  people  this  broad  land.  The  same 
year  when  that  great  commercial  monopoly  was  formed  [1620],  a  company  of 
devout  men  and  women  in  Holland,  who  had  been  driven  from  England  by  a 
persecuting  government,  came  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  not  to  seek 
gold  and  return,  but  to  erect  a  tabernacle,  where  they  might  worship  the  Great 
God  in  honest  simplicity  and  freedom,  and  to  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  found- 
ation of  a  commonwealth,  based  upon  truth  and  justice.  Who  were  they? 
Let  History  answer. 

Because  the  pope  of  Rome  would  not  sanction  one  of  the  most  flagrant  of 
his  social  crimes,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  defied  the  authority  of  tho 
head  of  the  Church,'  and  by  tho  Act  of  Siipremaey*  Parliament  also  cast 
off  the  papal  yoke.  The  people  were  not  benefited,  for  the  king  was  pope  of 
Great  Britain,  and  they  were  his  slaves.  They  enjoyed  no  religious  freedom. 
Heresy  was  a  high  crime ;  and  expressions  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion 
were  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of  tho  Romish  church  were 
enforced,  while  the  avthorily  of  the  pope  was  denied.  The  people  discovered 
that  in  exchanging  spiritual  masters,  they  had  gained  nothing,  except  that  the 
thunders  of  excommunication*  had  lost  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
thus  one  step  toward  emancipation  was,  gained.  Henry's  son,  Edward,  eatab- 
bshed  a  more  liberal  Protestajitism  in  England  |1574],  and 
soon  the  fbllowera  of  Luther  and  Calvin*  drew  the  tangible 
line  of  doctrinal  difference  which  existed  between  them.  The 
former  retained  or  allowed  many  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  the  latter  were  more  austere,  and  demanded 
extreme  simplicity  in  worship,  and  great  purity  of  life.  For 
this  they  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision ;  a  name  which 
soon  became  honorable.  When  Parliament  established  a 
liturgy  for  the  church,  the  Puritans  refused  conformity,  for 
they  acknowledged  no  authority  hut  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  became  a  distinct  and  influential  party  in 
the  State  [1550],  and  were  specially  commended  by  the  con- 
tinental reformers. 

'  The  vicioua  king  asked  Ptqw  Julius  III.  to  divorce  him  from  hia  queen,  Callierineof.^rraj.'OTi. 
in  order  that  ho  might  rasrrj  the  beautiflil  Anne  BoloTn.  The  Pope  propcrlr  rcfused  to  ^la  \\\i 
aiactiOD  to  the  crime;  and  tho  licentious  monarch,  who  had  been  bo  much  of  a  (Kend  witli  llio 
Roman  Pontiff  as  lo  receive  tlie  liilo  of  "  Defender  of  tho  Faith,"  quarreled  with  the  Pontin",  luid 
proteased  Protestantism.     See  Note  14,  paf(e  62. 

'  An  Act  of  Parliament,  adopted  in  I53J,  which  declared  the  king  of  England  Iho  Buperior  head 
of  tho  Church  in  that  realm,  and  made  ProtestantiBra  the  established  rcligion  of  England. 

■  Tho  Pope  of  Rome  assumee  the  right  to  excommunicate,  or  o.xpel  tram  Chriation  communion, 
whomsoeTer  he  pleases.  In  Ibrroer  times,  even  kings  were  not  exompL  An  exeommunieated 
perwmkiBt  social  easto;  and  for  cenlnrios  this  was  an  iron  rod  in  tho  hand  of  eeclepiastics  to  keep 
tho  people  in  submi»ion  to  spiritual  authority.  Happily  for  mankind,  this  specios  of  despotism  has 
lost  it-)  power,  and  commands  the  obedience  of  only  the  ignorant  and  enslaved. 

*  See  uoto  14,  page  62.     Calvin  was  the  leading  French  BeConncr. 
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Romanism  waso'e-established  in  England  in  1553,  by  Mary,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  bigoted  persecutor  of  Protestants 
of  every  name.  Lutherans  and  Galvinists  were  equally  in  peril.  The  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted,  and  the  first  Protestant  martyrs  were  consumed  at  the 
stake.  ^  Her  reign  was  short,  and  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  bloody  Mary, 
She  was  succeeded  by  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  who  was  a  professed 
Protestant,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  Elizabeth  was  no  Puritan. 
She  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  magnificent  rituals  of  the  Romish  Church  with 
the  simple  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  There  was  no  affinity,  and  trouble 
ensued.  The  Puritans,  struggling  for  power,  asserted,  in  all  its  grandeur,  the 
doctrine  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and  of  untrammeled  religious 
liberty.  From  this  high  position,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  broad  rock  of  civil 
freedom.  The  Puritan  pulpits  became  the  pulpits  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  preachers  often  promulgated  the  doctrine,  that  the  sovereign  was  ametmUe 
to  public  opinion  when  fairly  expressed.  This  was  the  very  essence  of  demo- 
cratic doctrine,  and  evinced  a  boldness  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  jealousy 
and  the  fears  of  the  queen  were  aroused ;  and  after  several  years  of  effort,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  belief,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  feith  in  the  Church 
of  England,  were  confirmed  [1571]  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  now  bigotry  in  power  began  its  wicked  work.  In  1583,  a  court  of 
high  commission  was  established,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non- 
conformists,^ with  powers  almost  as  absolute  as  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Per- 
secution began  its  work  in  earnest,  and  cpntinued  active  for  twenty  years.  The 
Puritans  looked  to  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in 
1604,*  with  hope,  but  were  disappointed.  He  was  the  most  contemptible  mon- 
arch that  ever  disgraced  the  chair  of  supremo  government  in  England.  A 
brilliant  English  writer*  says,  **IIe  was  cunning,  covetous,  wasteful,  idle, 
drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cowardly,  a  great  swearer,  and  the  most  conceited  man 
on  earth."  The  pure  in  heart  could  expect  no  consideration  from  such  a  man. 
When  he  was  fairly  seated  on  the  English  throne,  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  '^  I 
will^ake  them  conform  or  I  will  harrio  them  out  of  the  land."  There  were 
then  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  them  in  England.  During  the  first  year  of 
James's  reign,  three  hundred  of  their  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled.  The  long  struggle  of  the  established  church  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  one  hand,  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other,  was  now  decided.  It  had  been  a 
struggle  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  not  so  much  for  tolercUion  as  for 
supremacy ;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  the  final  victor.  During  these 
trials,  England  lost  some  of  her  best  men.     Among  the  devout  ones  who  fled 


*  .Tolm  Rogers,  a  pious  minister,  and  John  Hooper,  B'mhop  of  Gloucester,  were  the  first  who 
sufiercd. 

'  This  was  the  title  of  all  those  Protestants  in  England  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  doctrmes 
and  ceremonials  of  the  Established  Church.  This  name  was  first  given  in  1572.  Ninety  years 
afterward  [1662],  2,000  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  seceded,  and  were  called  Dissenters ;  a  name  yet  applied  to  all  British  Protestants 
who  arc  not  attached  to  the  Church  of  England. 

>  Sec  note  I,  page  G3.  *  Charles  Dickens. 
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from  petsecotion,  was  the  Reverend  John  Robinson,  pastor  of  a  flock  gathered 
in  the  northera  counties.  Informed  that  there  was  "freedom  of  religion  for  all 
men  in  Holland,"  he  fled  thither,  with  his  people,  in  1608,  and  established  a 
church  at  Leyden.  Tbey  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  their  native  country. 
Their  parity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  Uieir  loyalty  to  the  country  &om  which  they  had  been  driven,  vaa 
respected  as  a  noble  virtue.  There  they  learned  many  of  those  sound  political 
n^ftyfmg  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  own  government ;  for  there  those 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  lay  almost  dormant  in  theory,  in  England, 
were  found  in  daily  practiro. 

At  Leyden,  the  English  exiles  were  charmed  by  the  narratives  of  the  Dutch 
voyagers  to  America.  They  felt  that  they  had  now  no  home,  no  abiding  place 
— that  they  were  only  Pilgrims — and  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  New  World, 
hr  away  from  persecutions,  where  they  might  establish  a  colony,  with  religious 
freedom  for  its  basis.  A  deputation  went  to  England  in  1617,'  and  through  the 
influence  of  powerful  friends,'  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
to  settle  in  North  Virginia,'  and  also  a  premise  from  the  king  that  be  would 
wink  at  their  heresy,  and  let  them  alone  in  their  new  home.  They  aaked  no 
nwre.  Some  Ixmdon  merehants  formed  a  partnership  with  them,  and  furnished 
capital  for  the  expedition.*  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Virginia  and  explorer  of  New  En- 
gland, oBered  his  services,  but  on  account  of  his 
aristocratic  notions,  they  were  declined.  Two 
ships  (^Speedwell  and  May-Flower)  were  pur- 
chased and  fomished,*  and  in  the  summer  of  1620, 
a  portion  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland — "the 
youngest  and  strongest" — embarked  from  Delft- 
Haven  lor  England.*  Robinson  and  the  krger 
portion  of  his  flock  remained  at  Leyden  till  a  more 
convenient  season,'  and  elder  Brewster  accompanied 

the  TOyagera  as  their  spiritual  guide.  The  two  ships  left  Southampton, 
in  England,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1620.  The  courage  of  the  captain  and 
company  of  the  Speedwell  failed,  and  the  vessels  put  back  to  port.  Tho  sails 
of  the  May-Flower  were  again  spread,  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  on  the  Gth 

'  John  Carver  and  Robert  CiLihman. 

'  .Sir  Edward  Sandys  [page  105]  wBaoneof  their  cliicf  ndvociites  in  England.       '  Pnpc  61. 

'  The  Berrices  of  each  emiRiant  were  valuod  as  a  CHpitol  of  ten  pounda,  and  bcloiijtcd  lo  the 
compaoy.  All  profila  were  to  be  reserved  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  hII  tho  lands,  houses, 
3Dd  eveiy  [HXHluction  of  their  Joint  industry,  were  to  be  valued,  and  tho  amount  divided  among  tho 
nharaholdera,  according  to  thdr  respective  interests.  This  was  a  community  of  interest,  similar,  in 
charmcter,  to  those  which  have  been  proposed  and  attempted  in  our  day,  under  the  respectii'e  titles 
■it  CornDtunism,  Fourieriain,  and  Socitdism.     It  fiiilad  to  accomplish  its  intoadod  purpose,  and  woa 


'  The  SpetdiBfll  was  a  vessel  of  60  tons;  the  May-Flmofr  of  1  BO  tons. 

'  See  engravinit  on  page  104.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  of  ITie  Embarkation  of  llm  Pilgrima, 
ui  the  Rotunda  of  the  Federal  Capitol,  pointed  by  Professor  Robert  W.  AVrir,  ol  the  Mihtary 
kadeatj,  at  Weet  Point,  New  York. 

'  Mr.  BobioaoQ  was  never  pennitted  toseo  Anic[ic&     Notes  3,  and  5,  page  116. 
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of  September,  and  forty-one  men,  most  of  them  with  families'  (one  hundred  and 
one  in  all) — ^the  winnowed  remnant  of  the  Pilgrims  who  left  Delfk-Haven — 
crossed  the  stormy  Atlantic.  These  were  they  who  came  to  the  New  World  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action,  and  to  lay,  broad  and  deep,  a 
portion  of  the  foundations  of  our  happy  Republic.  After  a  boisterous  passage 
of  sixty-three  days,  thee  May-Flmper  anchored  within  Cape  Cod.'  Before 
proceeding  to  the  shore,  the  Pilgrims  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government,  and 
committed  it  to  writing.  ^  To  ihsX  first  constitution  of  government  ever  sub- 
scribed by  a  whole  people,  the  forty-one  men  afiixed  their  names,  and  then 
elected  John  Carver  to  be  their  governor.*  In  the  cabin  of  the  May-Flmter 
the  first  republican  government  in  America  was  solemnly  inaugurated.  That 
vessel  thus  became  truly  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  America,  rocked  on  the  free 
waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  May-Flower  was  tossed  about  on  the  ocean  for  two  long  months,  and 
the  approach  to  land  was  a  joyful  event  for  the  settlers.  Exploring  parties 
were  sent  out,*  and  after  many  hardships,  they  selected  a  place  for  landing.  It 
was  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  set 
foot  upon  a  bare  rock  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  all 
around,  the  earth  was  covered  with  deep  snow.*    They  called  the  landing-place 


*  The  following  are  their  names:  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William 
Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Samuel  Fuller,  Christopher  Martin, 
William  Mullms,  William  Wliite,  Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Edward  Tilly, 
John  Tilly,  Peter  Brown,  Richard  Britteridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clark,  Richard  Gardiner, 
Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgdale,  Edward  Fuller,  John  Turner,  Fran- 
cis Eaton,  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  John  Billington,  Moees  Fletcher,  John  Goodman,  Degory 
Priest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  Margeson,  John  AUerton,  Thomas  English,  Ed- 
ward Dotey,  Edward  Leister.  Howland  was  Carver's  servant;  Soule  was  Winslow's  servant;  and 
Dotey  and  Leister  were  servants  of  Hopkins. 

'  The  foolish  statement  has  often  boon  made,  that  tlie  Pilgrims  intended  to  land  at  Manhattan 
Island  (New  York),  but  the  commander  of  the  May-Flower^  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  do 
80,  landed  them  further  east  beyond  the  Dutch  possessions.  The  story  is  a  fable.  Coppin,  the 
pilot,  had  been  on  the  coast  of  New  England  before,  and,  in  navigating  the  May-Flower^  he  only 
followed  his  old  track. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instrument :  *'  Li  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  king  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do^  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  muttudly, 
in  the  presence  of  Grod  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  dvil 
body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by 
virtue  hereofj  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constituttona. 
and  offices  from  time'to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  (or  the  general  good 
of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  wo 
have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  tlie  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
the  Fiay-fourth.    Anno  Domini,  1620." 

^  John  Carver  was  bom  in  England,  went  with  Robinson  to  Holland,  and  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1621,  while  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  he  died. 

^  Their  leader  was  Miles  Standish,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  very  active  in  the  colony  as  military  commander-in-chief,  in  both  fighting  and  treating  with  the 
Indians,  and  is  called  "The  Hero  of  New  England."  He  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and  died 
at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1656. 

*  While  the  explorers  were  searching  for  a  landing-place,  the  wife  of  William  White,  a  bride  but 
a  short  time  before  leaving  Holland,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  "the  first  Englishman  bom  in  New  En- 
gland." They  named  him  Peregrine,  and  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  rocked  is  yet  preserved.  He 
died  in  Marshfield  in  1704. 
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New  Plymouth,  and  there  a  flourishing  rilla^  ia  now  spread  out.'  Dreary, 
indeed,  was  the  prospect  before  them.  Exposure  and  priva- 
ticHis  had  prostrated  one  half  of  the  men  before  the  first  blow 
of  the  axe  had  been  atnick  to  erect  a  habitation.  Faith  and 
hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build. 
One  by  one  perished.  The  goveraor  and  bia  wife  died  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1621 ;  and  on  the  first  of  that  month,  forty- 
six  of  the  one  hundred  immigrants  were  in  their  graves.  Nine- 
teen of  these  were  signers  to  the  Constitution.  At  one  time 
mly  seven  men  were  capable  of  assisting  the  sick.  Fortun- 
ately, the  neighboring  tribes,  weakened  by  a  pestilence,^  did  not  molest  them. 
Spring  and  summer  came.  Game  became  plenty  in  the  forest,  and  they  caught 
maiiy  fishes  from  the  waters.  They  sowed  and  reaped,  and  soon  friends  from 
England  Joined  them.*  The  settlement,  begun  with  so  much  sorrow  and  sufifer- 
iDg,  became  permanent,  and  then  and  there  the  foundations  of  the  common- 
w^th  of  Massachusetts  were  hud. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HEW    BAMPSHIBE.      [1821-1680.] 

Thb  enterprising  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been 
en^^ed  in  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  New  England  coast,  projected  a  set- 
tlement farther  eastward  than  Plymouth,  and  for  that  purpose  became  associ- 
ated with  John  Mason,  a  merchant,  afterward  a  naval  commander,  and  always 
"a  man  of  action."  Mason  was  secretary  to  the  Plymouth  Council,  for  New 
England,*  and  was  well  acquainted  with  alt  matters  pertaining  to  settlements  in 
the  New  World.  Gorges  and  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  1622,  extend- 
ing from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  and  inland  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  named  the  territory  Lacoma.  Mason  had  obtained  a  grant  the  previous 
year,  extending  from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrunac,  which  he  had  named 
Makiana.  The  same  year,  "a  colony  of  fishermen,  under  David  Thompson, 
seated  themselves  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Piscataqua  Eiver,ijust  below  Ports- 
mouth. Another  party,  under  two  brothers  named  Hilton,  London  fishmong- 
ers, commenced  a  settlement,  in  1623,  n  few  miles  above,  at  Dover ;  but  these 
were  only  fishing  stations,  and  did  not  flourish. 


iron  railing     It  was  dragged  tliilJier,  in  1714,  by  twoatj  jokaoroxea,  and  over  it  the  Wliifp  [note 
4,  page  326]  erected  B  libert7-pole. 

*  This  wsa  tfae  Orront  upon  which  aat  the  first  Chriatian  monarch  of  New  England.  Governor 
ftrvet  wna  at  the  head  of  a  new  Slate,  and,  aa  eliief  magistrate,  held  the  same  relative  pomtion  m 
Idng  James  of  Euglauct,  n-hoaa  ieat  was  richlj  ornamented  and  covered  with  a  caaopj  of  silk  aod 
gOU.  •  Page  114.  •  Pago  IIB.  '  I'ago  U. 
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In  the  year  1629,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  (a  brother-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  in  1637)  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua,  and  founded  Exeter.  The  same  year 
Mason  obtained  from  Gorges  exclusive  ownership  of  that  same  portion  of  La- 
CONIA.  He  named  the  domain  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1681  built  a  house 
upon  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  spot'  Other  set- 
tlements upon  the  Piscataqua,  and  along  the  present  coast  of  Maine,  as  far  as 
Portland,  were  attempted.  At  the  latter  place  a  company  had  a  grant  of  land 
forty  miles  square,  and  formed  an  agricultural  settlement  in  1681,  called 
LiGONiA.*  Peniaquid  Point  was  another  settlement,  which  remained  an  inde- 
pendent community  for  almost  forty  years.  Trading  houses  were  established 
as  far  east  as  Machias,  but  they  were  broken  up  by  the  French,  and  the  west- 
ern limits  of  Acadie  were  fixed  at  Pemaquid  Point,  about  half  way  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec.  The  several  feeble  and  scattered  settlements 
in  New  Hampshire  formed  a  coalition  with  the  flourishing  Massachusetts  colony 
in  1641,  and  remained  dependencies  of  that  province  until  1680,  when  they 
were  separated  by  order  of  the  king,  and  New  Hampshire  became  a  royal  prov- 
ince. Its  first  government  consisted  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Then  was 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  New  Hampshire. 


^<  ♦  •» 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARYLAND.       [1634.] 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  American  colonies  were  the  fruitful  growth  of  the 
seeds  of  civil  liberty,  wafted  hither  by  the  fierce  gales  of  oppression  in  some 


'  Mason  had  been  governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire  County,  England,  and  these  names 
were  given  in  memory  of  his  former  residence. 

'  The  people  of  these  eastern  settlements,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  commonwealth 
of  Maine,  did  not  like  the  government  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  proprietor,  and,  taking 
political  power  into  tlieir  own  hands,  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in 
1652.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  county,  and  called  Yorkshire.  In  1621,  king  James,  as 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  placed  the  Scottish  seal  to  a  charter  granting  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  after- 
ward [1633]  earl  of  Stirling,  the  whole  territory  eastward  of  the  State  of  Maine,  under  tlie  title  of 
Nova  Scotia^  or  New  Scotland.  The  French  had  already  occupied  places  along  the  coast,  and  called 
the  country  Acadie.  The  Scotch  proprietor  never  attempted  settlements,  either  in  this  territory  or  in 
Canada  which  Charles  the  First  had  granted  to  him,  and  tlie  whole  country  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  by  treaty.  The  earl  died  in  1640,  and  all  connection  of  his  family  witli  Nova  Scotia 
ceased.  His  title  was  held  afterward  by  four  successors,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1739.  In  1759, 
William  Alexander  (General  Lord  Stirling  during  our  War  for  Independence)  made  an  unsuccessful 
claim  to  the  title.  The  next  claimant  was  Alexander  Humphrey,  who  commenced  operations  in 
the  Scottish  courts  in  1815,  and  by  foi^ries  and  frauds  was  partially  successful.  The  whole  was 
exposed  in  1833.  Humphrey  was  in  this  country  in  1852,  pressing  his  claims  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Eastern  Fisheries,  by  virtue  of  the  grants  of  kings  James  and  CJiarles  more  than  two  hundred 
yeare  ago! 
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form.  Maryland,  occup/mg  a  space  between  North  imil  Sontii  Viipnia,'  vaa 
first  settled  by  persecuted  Roman  Catholica  from  England  and  Irokud.  While 
king  James  worried  the  Puritans  on  one  hand,  for  non-conformity/  the  Boman 
Catholics,  at  the  other  end  of  the  religious  scale,  were  subjected  to  even  more 
aerere  penalties.  A^  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  their 
cry  against  the  Roman  Catholics  grew  louder  and  fiercer ;  and,  while  defend- 
ing themselves  from  persecution  with  one  hand,  they  were  inflicting  as  severe  a 
hah  upon  the  Romanists  with  the  other.  Thus  subjected  to  twofold  opposition, 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  became  deplorable,  and,  in  common  with 
other  soflerers  for  opinion^a  Bake,  their  eyes  were  turned  toward  free  America. 
Among  the  most  influential  profeseors  of  Catholicism  was  George  Calvert,  an 
active  member  of  the  London  Company,^  and  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
when  the  Pilokims*  were  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  was  so  much 
more  toy&l  in  action  to  his  sovereign  than  to  his  faith,  that  he  did  not  lose  the 
king's  favor,  althongh  frankly  professing  to  he  a  Boman  Catholic ;  and  for  his 
services  he  was  created  an  Irigh  peer  in  1321,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
He  also  obtained  from  James,  a  grant  [1622]  to  plant  a  Roman  Catholic  colony 
OD  a  portion  of  Newfoundland.  He  called  ^e  territory  Avalon,  but  his  scheme 
was  not  successful.  The  barren  soil,  and  French  aggressors  from  Acadie,  were 
too  much  &r  the  industiy  and  courage  of  his  colonists,  and  the  settlement  was 
abandoned. 

Foiled  in  hb  projects  in  the  east.  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Virginia  in  1628, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  colony  of  his  brethren  there.  But  he  found  the 
Virginians  as  intolerant  as  the  crown  or  the  Puritans,  and  he  turned  his  back 
upon  their  narrow  prejudices,  and  went  to  examine  the  beautiful,  unoccupied 
r^on  beyond  the  Potomac.  He  was  pleased  with  the  country,  and  applied  for 
a  charter  to  establish  a  colony  there.  The  London  Company  was  now  dis- 
solved,* and  the  soil  had  become  the  property  of  the  monarch.  King  Charles 
the  First,  then  on  the  throne,  readily  granted  a  charter,  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, Lord  Baltimore  died.  This  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  April,  1632, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  following,  the  patent  was  issued  to  Cecil,  his  son  and 
heir.  In  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,'  the 
province  was  called  Maryland.  The  territory  de- 
fined in  the  charter  extended  along  each  side  of 
Cbe8^)eake  Bay,  from  the  SOth  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  its  western  line  being  the  waters  of 
the  Potomac 

It  is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was 
drawn  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore's  own  hand.  It 
was  the  most  liberal  one  yet  granted  hy  an  English 
monarch,  both  in  respect  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
settlers.     The  government  of  the  province  was  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  crown,  and  eqiiality  in  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom  was 
secured  to  every  Christian  sect  Unitarians,  or  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  all  unbelievers  in  Divine  revelation,  were  not  covered 
by  this  mantle  of  toleration.  The  king  had  no  power  to  levy  the  smallest  tax 
upon  the  colonists,  and  all  laws  were  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of 
the  freemen,  or  their  deputies.  Under  such  a  wise  and  liberal  charter  the 
colony,  when  planted,  flourished  remarkably,  for  those  persecuted  by  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  and  the  Churclunen  in  Virginia,  there  sought 
refuge,  and  found  peace. 

Emigration  to  Maryland  commenced  in  1633.  The  first  company,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics,  sailed  for  America  on  the  2d  of  December  of  that  year, 
under  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  the  proprietor,  and  appointed  governor  of 
the  province.  They  arrived  in  March,  1634,  and  after  sailing  up  the  Potomac, 
as  far  as  Mount  Vernon,  they  descended  the  stream,  almost  to  its  mouth. 
They  landed  upon  an  estuary  of  the  Chesapeake,  purchased  an  Indian  village, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  [April,  1634],  which  they  named  St.  Mary.' 
The  honesty  of  Calvert,  in  paying  for  the  land,  secured  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians ;  and,  unlike  the  first  settlers  of  most  of  the  other  colonies,  they  experi- 
enced no  Bufierings  from  want,  or  the  hostilities  of  the  Aboriginals. 

Popular  government  was  first  organized  in  Maryland  on  die  8th  of  March, 
1635,  when  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  convened  at  St.  Mary.  Every 
freeman  being  allowed  to  vote,  it  was  a  purely  democratic  legislature.  As  the 
number  of  colonists  increased,  this  method  of  making  laws  was  found  to  be  in- 
convenient, and  in  1639,  a  representative  government  was  established,  the 
people  being  allowed  to  send  as  many  delegates  as  they  pleased.  The  first  rep- 
resentative assembly  made  a  declaration  of  rights,  defined  the  powers  of  the 
proprietor,  and  took  measures  to  secure  to  the  colonists  all  the  civil  liberties 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Old  England.  Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth 
of  Maryland. 


^m  ♦  mi 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CONNECTICUT.     [163  2—163  9.] 

Adrian  Block,*  the  Dutch  navigator,  discovered  and  explored  the  Con- 
necticut River,  as  fiu:  as  the  site  of  Hartford,  in  1614,  and  named  it  Versche^ 


'  Trading  posts  wero  established  a  little  earlier  than  this,  within  the  Maryland  province.  In 
163 If  William  Claybome  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  to  traffic  with  the  Indians;  and  when 
Calvert  and  his  company  came,  he  had  two  settlements,  one  on  Kent  Island,  neariy  opposite  An- 
napolis, and  another  at  the  present  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.  He  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Baltimore,  and  trouble  ensued.  He  collected  his  people  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  1635,  with  a  determination  to  defend  his  claims  by  force  of  arms;  and 
in  May  quite  a  severe  skirmish  ensued  between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  colonists.  Claybome*8 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  fled  to  Virginia  He  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  sent  to 
England  for  trial  His  estates  were  forfeited ;  but,  being  acquitted  of  the  charge,  he  returned  to 
Maryland  and  incited  a  rebellion.    See  page  151.  '  Page  72. 
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or  Fresh  Water  River.*  Soon  afterward  Dutch  traders  were  upon  its  banks, 
and  might  have  carried  on  a  peaceful  and  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had 
honor  and  honesty  marked  their  course.  But  the  avaricious  agent  of  the  Dutch, 
imprisoned  an  Indian  chief  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  not  release  him  until 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of  wampum*  had  been  paid.  The  exasperated 
Indians  menaced  the  traders,  and  near  the  site  of  Ilartford,  at  a  place  yet  known 
as  Dutch  Point,  the  latter  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.  The  Indians  were 
finally  conciliated,  and,  at  their  request,  the  fort  was  abandoned  for  awhile. 

A  friendly  intercourse  was  opened  between  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  Puritans  in  1627.'  With  the  guise  of  friendship,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  by 
having  an  English  settlement  there  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Netherland, 
Governor  Minuit^  advised  the  Puritans  to  leave  the  barren  land  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  settle  in  the  fertile  region  of  the  Fresh  Water  River.  In  1631,  a 
Mohegan  chief,  then  at  war  with  the  powerful  Pequods,*  desirous  of  having  a 
strong  barrier  between  himself  and  his  foes,  urged  the  English  to  come  and 
settle  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Puritans  clearly  perceived  the  selfish 
policy  of  both  parties,  and  hesitated  to  leave.  The  following  year  [1682], 
however,  Governor  Winslow,  of  the  Plymouth  colony,*  visited  that  fertile  region, 
and,  delighted  with  its  appearance,  resolved  to  promote  emigration  thither. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Council  of  Plymouth^  had  granted  the  soil  of  Connecticut 
[1630]  to  the  Earl  of  Warwicke,  who,  in  1631,  transferred  his  interest  to  Lord 
Say-and-Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and  others.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  territory  was  "  Narraganset  River,"  and  the  western  (like  all  other 
charters  at  that  time)  was  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.'  The  Dutch 
became  apprised  of  these  movements  of  the  English ;  and  perceiving  no  advan- 
tage (but  detriment)  to  themselves,  they  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  at 
Hartford  and  viciaity,  completed  their  fort,  and  placed  two  cannons  upon  it,  in 
1633,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  English  ascending  the  river. 

Although  the  Plymouth  people  were  aware  of  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Datch,  to  defend  their  claim,  they  did  not  hesitate,  and  in  October,  1633, 
Captain  William  Holmes  and  a  chosen  company  arrived  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  a  sloop.  Holmes  bore  a  commission  from  Grovemor  Winslow  to  make 
a  settlement,  and  brought  with  him  the  frame  of  a  house.  When  he  approached 
the  Dutch  fort,  the  commander  menaced  him  with  destruction  if  he  attempted 
to  pass  it.  Holmes  was  not  intimidated,  and  sailing  by  unhurt,  he  landed  at 
the  site  of  Windsor,  and  there  erected  his  house.  Seventy  men  were  sent  by 
the  Dutch  the  following  year,  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  They  were  kept 
at  bay,  and  finally  a  parley  resulted  in  peaceful  relations.*  Holmes's  colony 
flourished,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  party  of  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  Puritan  settlements,  commenced  a  journey  through  the  wilder- 


'  CkmnecHeui  is  the  Engliah  orthography  of  the  Indian  word  Qnon-eh-ta-cut,  which  aignifies  "the 
loDff  river.'*  *  Probably  about  four  hondred  dollars.    See  note  2,  page  13. 

^  Pag©  76.  •  Page  139.  •  Page  21.  •  Pago  79. 

*  Page  74.  *  Page  42.  *  See  note  2,  page  142. 
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ness  [Oct.  25]  tojoinhim.  With  their  cattle,'  they  made  their  elow  and  dreary 
way.  a  hundred  miles  through  dark  foreeta  and  dismal  Bwamps;  and  when  they 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  [Nov.  25],  the  ground  waa  covert 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  riyer  was  frosen.  It  was  a  winter  of  great  trial  for 
them.  Many  cattle  perished.*  A  vessel  bearing  food  for  the  colony  was  Icet 
on  the  coast,  and  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  acorns,  and  scanty 
supplies  of  Indian  com  from  the  natives.  Many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the 
fort,  then  juat  erected  at  Saybrook,  near  the  month  of  the  river,  and  returned 
to  Boston  by  water.  Spring  opened,  and  the  necessities  of 
those  who  remained  were  supplied.  They  erected  a  small 
house  for  worship  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  and  in  April, 
'  ' ,  the  first  court,  or  organised  government  was  held 
At  about  the  time  when  thia  company  departed,  a 
son  of  Go^mor  Winthrop,'  of  Massachusetts,  Hugh  Peters, 
and  Henry  Yane,  arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  as  com- 
missioners for  the  proprietors  of  Connecticut,  with  instmo- 
tions  to  bnild  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  to  plant  a  colony  there.  The  fort  was  speedily  built,  and  the  settlement 
waa  named  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  the  two  peers  named  in  the  charter.' 

Another  migration  of  Puritans  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  more  important, 
and  wi&  better  results,  now  took  place.  In  June,  1636,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  "  light  of  the  western  churches,'"  with  other  ministers,  their  families,  and 
flocks,  in  all  about  one  hundred,  left  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  the  new  land 
of  promise.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  swamps  and  forests.  Tbey 
subsisted  upon  berries  and  the  milk  of  their  cows  which  they  took  with  them, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  stood  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
On  the  9th,  Mr.  Hooker  preached  and  administered  the  oommunion  in  the  little 
meeting-bouse  at  Hartford,  and  there  a  great  portion  of  the  company  settled. 
Some  chose  Wethersfield  for  a  residence ;  and  others,  from  Rosbury,  went  up 
the  river  twenty  miles,  and  settled  at  Springfield.  There  were  now  five  dis- 
tinct English  settlements  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  yet  they  were  scattered 
and  weak. 

Clouds  soon  appeared  in  the  morning  sky,  and  the  settlers  in  the  ConnecU- 
cut  valley  perceived  the  gathering  of  a  fearful  storm.  The  powerful  Pequod 
Indians*  became  Jealous  of  the  white  people,  because  they  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  of  their  enemies,  the  Mohegans  on  the  west,  and  of  their  more  powerful 
foes,  the  Narragansetts,  on  the  east.  They  first  commenced  petty  annoyances ; 
then  kidnapped  children,  murdered  men  in  the  forests,  and  attacked  &miliea  on 


'  ThU  was  the  drat  introduction  oT  cattle  into  Connecticut 

'  The  loss  in  cattle  waa  eatimated  at  about  oaa  IbouBaDd  dollan. 

'  I^  117.  '  Page  86. 

'  Thomas  Hooker  was  a  native  of  Leiceetenhire,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1 686.  Ho 
waa  »1enced,  bc<aaae  of  hli  non-confbnnity,  in  1630,  when  he  left  the  ministrf,  and  IbuDded  a 
grammar  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  compelled  to  Itee  to  HoUand,  (hnn  whence  he  came  to 
Amcricu  with  Mr.  CottOB,  in  1033.  He  waa  a  man  or  great  benevoIonoB,  and  wu  emiacntl;  use- 
HiL    Hediedin  JuIj,  161T,  at  theageoTaix^Hiiieyean.  '  I^ge  21. 
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the  outskirts  of  the  setdement  at  Saybrook.  Their  allies  of  Block  Island^  cap- 
tured a  Massachusetts  trading  vessel,  killed  the  captain*  [Julj,  1636],  and 
plundered  her.  The  Puritans  in  the  east  were  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  an 
inefficient  expedition  &om  Boston  and  vicinity  penetrated  the  Pequod  country. 
It  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  it  resulted  only  in  increasing  the  hatred  and 
hostility  of  the  savages.  The  Pequods  became  bolder,  and  finally  sought  an 
alliance  with  their  enemies,  the  Narragansetts,  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  the 
white  people.  At  this  critical  moment  a  deliverer  appeared  when  least  expected. 
Roger  Williams,  who  for  his  tolerant  opinions  had  been  banished  from 
Maaeachuisetts,'  was  now  a  friendly  resident  in  the  country  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  heard  of  the  proposed  alliance.  Forgetting  the  many  injuries  he  had 
received,  he  warned  the  doomed  people  of  the  Bay  colony,  of  impending  danger. 
At  the  risk  of  bis  own  life,  he  descended  Narraganset  Bay  in  an  open  canoe, 
on  a  stormy  day,  and  visited  Miantonomoh,  the  renowned  sachem,  at  his 
seat  near  Newport,  while  the  Pequod  embassadors  were  there  in  council.  The 
latter  menaced  Williams  with  death ;  yet  that  good  man  remained  there  three 
days,  and  effectually  prevented  the  alliance.^  And  more — he  induced  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  to  renew  hostilities  with  the  Pequods.  By  this  generous  service  the 
infimt  settlements  were  saved  from  destruction. 

Although  foiled  in  their  attempt  at  alliance,  the  Pequods  were  not  dis- 
heartened. During  the  ensuing  winter  they  continued  their  murderous  depre- 
dations. In  the  spring,  the  authorities  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
Connecticut  declared  war  against  the  Pequods  [May,  1637],  and  the  Massachu- 
aetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  agreed,  to  aid  them.  Soon,  Captain  Mason,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,*  and  Captain  John  Underbill,  a  bravo 
and  restless  man,  sailed  in  some  pinnaces,  with  about  eighty  white  men  and 
seventy  Mohegan  Indians  under  Uncas,*  for  Narraganset  Bay.  There  Mian- 
tonomoh, with  two  hundred  warriors,  joined  them,  and  they  marched  for  the 
Pequod  country.  Their  ranks  were  swollen  by  the  brave  Niantics  and  others, 
until  five  hundred  "bowmen  and  spearmen"  were  in  the  train  of  Captains 
Mason  and  Underhill. 

The  chief  saehem  of  the  Pequods,  was  Sassacus,  a  fierce  warrior,  and  the 
terror  of  the  New  England  tribes.^  He  could  summon  almost  two  thousand 
warriors  to  the  field ;  and  feeling  confident  in  his  strength,  he  was  not  properly 
vigilant.  His  chief  fort  and  village  on  the  Mystic  River,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  New  London,  was  surprised  at  dawn  the  5th  of  June,  1687,  and 
before  sun-rise,  more  than  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  by 
file  and  sword.  Only  seven  escaped  to  spread  the  dreadful  intelligence  abroad, 
and  arouse  the  surviving  warriors.  The  Narragansetts  turned  homeward,  and 
the  English,  aware  of  great  peril,  pressed  forward  to  Groton  on  the  Thames, 


^  This  ialaod,  which  lies  nearly  south  flnom  the  eastern  border  of  Connecticut,  was  visited  bj- 
Adrian  Block,  the  Butch  navigator,  and  was  called  bj  his  name.  At  tho  time  in  question,  it  waa 
thicklj  popalated  with  fierce  Indiana. 

'  John  Oldham,  the  first  overland  explorer  of  the  Connecticut  River.  '  Page  89. 

*  ftige  91.  •  Pi^  86.  •  Page  21.  ^  Page  22. 
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aad  there  embarked  for  Saybrook.     Thej  had  lost  only  two  killed,  and  less 
than  twenty  wounded. 

The  brave  Sassacus  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  when  ahnost  a 
hundred  armed  settlers,  from  Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Stoughton,  arrived 
at  Saybrook.  The  terrified  Pequods  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  in  dismay 
toward  the  wilderness  westward,  hotly  pursued  by  the  English.  Terrible  was 
the  destruction  in  the  path  of  the  pursuers.  Throughout  the  beautiful  country 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  wigwams  and  cornfields 
were  destroyed,  and  helpless  women  and  children  were  slain.  With  Sassacus 
at  their  head,  the  Indians  flew  like  deer  before  the  hounds,  and  finally  took 
shelter  in  Sasco  swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where,  after  a  severe  battle,  they  all 
surrendered,  except  Sassacus  and  a  few  followers.  These  fled  to  the  Mohawks,' 
where  the  sachem  was  treacherously  murdered,  and  his  people  were  sold  into 
slavery,  or  incorporated  with  other  tribes.  The  blow  was  one  of  extermination, 
relentless  and  cruel.  '^  There  did  not  remain  a  sannup  or  squaw,  a  warrior  or 
child  of  the  Pequod  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day."  The  New 
England  tribes'  were  filled  with  awe,  and  for  forty  years  the  colonists  were 
unmolested  by  them. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  spirit  of  adventure  revived.  In  the  summer 
of  1637,  John  Davenport,  an  eminent  non-conformist*  minister  of  London,  with 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins,  rich  merchants  who  represented  a 
wealthy  company,  arrived  at  Boston.  They  were  cordially  received,  and 
urgently  solicited  to  settle  in  that  colony.  The  Hutchinson  controversy^  was 
then  at  its  height ;  and  perceiving  the  religious  agitations  of  the  people,  they 
resolved  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  The  sagacious  Puritans, 
while  pursuing  the  Pequods,  had  discovered  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country  along  the  Sound  fi:x)m  the  Connecticut  to  Fairfield,  and  Davenport  and 
his  companions  heard  their  report  with  joy.  Eaton  and  a  few  others  explored 
the  coast  in  autumn,  and  erecting  a  hut^  near  the  Quinipiac  Creek  (the  site  of 
New  Haven),  they  passed  the  winter  there,  and  selected  it  for  a  settlement. 
In  the  spring  [April  13,  1638]  Davenport  and  others  followed,  and  under  a 
wide-spreading  oak,'  the  good  minister  preached  his  first  sermon.  They  pur- 
chased the  lands  at  Quinipiac  of  the  Indians,  and,  taking  the  Bible  for  their 
guide,  they  formed  an  independent  government,  or  '^  plantation  covenant,"  upon 
strictly  religious  principles.'  Prosperity  blessed  them,  and  they  laid  the  found- 
ations of  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Hayek.  The  following  year,  the  settlers 
at  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  met  in  convention  at  Hartford  [Jan- 
uary 24,  1689],  and  adopted  a  written  constitution,  which  contained  very  liberal 
provisions.  It  ordained  that  the  governor  and  legislature  should  be  elected 
annually,  by  the  people,  and  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  not  to  the  king.     The  General  Assembly,  alone, 


»  Page  23.  •  Page  22.  "  Note  2,  page  76.  *  Pag©  120. 

•  On  the  corner  of  Church  and  Gcorge-Btreeta,  New  Haven. 

*  At  the  intereection  of  G«orge  and  College-streets,  New  Haven. 
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codd  make  or  repeal  laws ;  and  in  every  matter  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
heard.  This  was  termed  the  Gonnbctigut  Colony  ;  and,  notwithstanding  it 
and  the  New  Haven  colony  were  not  united  until  1665,  now  was  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  commonwealth  of  Gokkectigut,  which  was  governed  by  the 
Hartford  Oonatitution  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 


^»  ♦  •» 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RHODE    ISLAND.       [1636—1643.] 

The  seed  of  the  Rhode  Island  commonwealth  was  planted  by  brave  hands, 
made  strong  by  persecution.  The  first  settler  in  Rhode  Island  was  William 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister,'  who  was  also  the  first  resident  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.*  Not  liking  the  '^  lords 
brethren"  in  Massachusetts  any  more  than  the  '^  lords  bishops"  of  England, 
bom  whose  frowns  he  had  fled,  he  withdrew  to  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  high 
up  on  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  which  portion  of  the  stream  still  bears 
his  name.  There  he  planted,  and  called  the  place  Rehoboth.'  Although  he 
was  the  first  settler^  Blackstone  was  not  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
always  held  allegiance  to  Massachusetts,  and  did  not  aspire  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  that  of  an  eidle  for  conscience'  sake. 

Boger  Williams,  an  ardent  young  minister  at  Salem,^  became  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  the  foundations  of  a  new  commonwealth  in  the  wilderness. 
When  he  was  banished  from  Massachusetts,  toward  the  close  of  1685,^  he 
crossed  the  borders  of  civilization,  and  found  liberty  and  toleration  among  the 
heathen.  Afier  his  sentence,^  his  bigoted  persecutors  began  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enlightened  principles,  if  he  should  plant  a  settlement  beyond  the 
limits  of  existing  colonies,  and  they  resolved  to  detain  him.  Informed  of 
their  scheme,  he  withdrew  from  Salem  in  the  dead  of  winter  [Jan.,  1636],  and 
through  deep  snows  he  traversed  the  forests  alone,  for  fourteen  weeks,  sheltered 
oidy  by  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  until  he  found  the  hospitable  cabin^  of 

*  Not©  2,  page  76.  •  Pag©  118. 

'  Room.    The  name  was  significant  of  his  aim — he  wanted  room  outside  of  the  narrow  confines  . 
of  what  he  deemed  Puritan  intolerance. 

*  Roger  Williams  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1699,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Persecution  drove 
him  to  America  in  1631,  when  he  was  chosen  assistant  minister  at  Salem.  His  extreme  toleration 
did  not  find  there  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  he  went  to  Plymouth.  There,  too,  he  was  regarded 
with  sospidon.  He  returned  to  Salem  in  1634,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and  in  1636,  the 
geneial  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  sentence  of  banishment  agunst  bom.  He  labored  zealously 
in  fisonding  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  had  no  difficulty  with  any  people  who  came  there^ 
except  the  Quakers.    He  died  at  Providence,  in  April,  1683,  at  the  i^  of  eighty-four  yeara. 

*  Page  119. 

*  Williams  was  allowed  six  weeks  after  the  pronunciation  of  his  sentence  to  prepare  for  his 
departure. 

^  Maaeaaolt  had  become  acquainted  with  the  maimer  of  buildmg  cabins  adopted  by  the  settlers 
at  flshing-fltations  on  the  coast,  and  had  constructed  one  fi>r  himselt  Iliey  were  mudi  more  com- 
fixtaUe  than  wigpnrams.    See  page  13. 
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Massasoit,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  WBmpooo&gs,'  at  Mount  Hope.  There  hs 
vae  entertuned  until  the  buds  appeared,  when,  being  jcHoed  by  five  friends  from 
Boston,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  Seekonk,  some  distaoce  below  Blackstoue's 
plantation.  He  found  himself  within  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Ccmpanj.* 
Governor  Winslow'  advised  him  to  cross  into  the  Narragansett  country,  vhers 
he  could  not  be  molested.  With  his  companions  be  embarked  in  a  light  canoe, 
paddled  aroand  to  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  and  upon  a  green  slope,  near 
a  spring,*  they  prayed,  and  chose  the  spot  for  a  settlement.     Williams  obtained 


ft  grant  of  land  from  CanonicuB,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  "  Clod's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  called  the 
phtce  Providehce. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  there  was  soon  spoken  of  at  Boston,  and  persecuted 
men  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Persons  of  every  creed  were  allowed  full  liber^ 
of  cwBcience,  and  lived  together  happily.  The  same  liberty  was  allowed  in 
politics  as  in  religion;  and  a  pore  democracy  was  established  there.  Each 
settler  was  required  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement,  that  ho  would  submit  to  such 
rules,  "not  affecting  the  conscience,"  as  a  majority  of  the  inhabituita  should 
adopt  for  the  public  good.  Williams  reserved  no  political  power  to  himself,  and 
the  leader  and  follower  had  equal  dignity  and  privileges.     The  government  was 

'Page  31  *  Payees.  'PageSS. 

•  Hijs  Bpring  ig  now  [1S5S]  beneath  iome  tine  sfcunoree  on  the  wc«  side  <rf  Benefit  atoet,  (u 
Fnvidctice. 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ganonicus,  the  powerful  Narragansett 
chief,  became  much  attached  to  Williams,  and  his  influence  among  them,  as  we 
have  seen,*  was  verj  great  He  saved  his  persecutors  from  destruction,  yet 
they  had  not  the  Christian  manliness  to  remove  the  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
receive  him  to  their  bosoms  as  a  brother.  He  could  not  compress  his  enlarged 
views  into  the  narrow  compass  of  their  creed ;  and  so,  while  they  rejoiced  in 
their  deliverance,  they  anathematized  their  deliverer  as  a  heretic  and  an  outcast. 
But  he  enjoyed  the  fiivor  of  Grod.  His  settlement  was  entirely  unmolested 
daring  the  Pequod  war,"  and  it  prospered  wonderfully. 

Roger  Williams  opened  his  arms  wide  to  the  persecuted.     Early  in  1638, 
while  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  yet  in  prison  in  Boston,'  her  husband,  with  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  Dr.  John  Clarke,  and  sixteen  others,  of  concurrent  religious 
views,*  accepted  the  invitation  of  Williams  to  settle  in  his  vicinity.     Mianto- 
nomoh  gave  them  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquiday^  for  forty  fathoms  of  white 
wampum.^    They  called  it  Isle  c^  Rhodes,  because  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  island  of  that  name  in  the  Levant,  and  upon  its  northern  verge  they  planted 
a  settlement,  and  named  it  Portsmouth.     A  covenant,  similar  to  the  one  used 
by  Williams,^  was  signed  by  the  settlers ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  form 
of  government  under  the  judges,  Coddington  was  chosen  judge,  or  chief  ruler, 
with  three  assistants.     Others  soon  came  from  Boston ;  and  in  1639,  Newport, 
toward  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  was  founded.     Liberty  of  conscience 
was  absolute ;  love  was  the  social  and  political  bond,  and  upon  the  seal  which 
thej  adopted  was  the  motto,  Amor  vincit  'omnia — '*  Love  is  all-powerful." 
Although  the  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  plantations  were  separate  in 
government,  they  were  united  in  interest  and  aim.     Unwilling  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  either  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth,*  they  sought  an  independent 
dorter.     For  that  purpose  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  in  1643.     The 
whole  parent  country  was  then  convulsed  with  civil  war.*    After  much  delay, 
he  obtained  from  Parliament  (which  was  then  contending  fiercely  with  the 
king)  a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March  24,  1644,  and  all  the  settle- 
ments were  united  under  the  general  title  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.     Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island. 


»  Page  87.  "  Pag©  87.  •  Page  120.  *  Note  2,  page  120. 

*  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island.    It  is  a  Narragansett  word,  signifying  Peaceable 
Lie,    It  is  sometimes  spelled  Aquitneck,  and  Aqnitnet 

*  Note  2,  page  13.  They  also  gave  the  Indians  ten  coats  and  twenty  hocs^  on  condition  that 
they  shoold  iMve  the  island  before  the  next  winter. 

'  Page  90.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  government  compact:  "We,  whose  names  are 
imderwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body 
politic,  and,  as  He  shall  help  us,  will  submit  our  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws  of  His, 
given  OS  in  His  holy  Wcstl  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

*  This  unwillingness  caused  the  other  New  England  colonies  to  refuse  the  application  of  Rhode 
Iriandtobeoomeoneof  the  Confederacy,  in  1643.    Seepage  121. 

*  Note  3,  page  108. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA.     [1631—1682.] 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
they  bore  such  intimate  relations  to  each  other  that  they  may  be  appropriately 
considered  as  parts  of  one  episode  in  the  history  of  American  colonization.  We 
shall,  therefore,  consider  these  settlements,  in  close  connection,  in  one  chapter, 
commencing  with 

DELAWARE. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  territory  of  New  Netherlands  ex- 
tended southward  to  Gape  Henlopen.  In  June,  1629,  Samuel  Godyn  and 
others  purchased  of  the  natives  the  territory  between  the  Cape  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware  River.  The  following  year,  two  ships,  fitted  out  by  Captain 
De  Yries  and  others,  and  placed  under  iiie  command  of  Peter  Heyes,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  [Dec.  12,  1630]  for  America.  One  vessel  was  captured ;  the 
other  arrived  in  April,  1631;  and  near  the  present  town  of  Lewiston,  in 
Delaware,  thirty  immigrants,  with  implements  and  cattle,  seated  themselves. 
Heyes  returned  to  Holland,  and  reported  to  Captain  De  Yries.'  That  mariner 
visited  America  early  the  following  year  [1632J,  but  the  little  colony  left  by 
Heyes  was  not  to  be  found.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians  had  provoked  savage 
vengeance,  and  they  had  exterminated  the  white  people. 

Information  respecting  the  fine  country  along  the  Delaware  had  spread 
northward,  and  soon  a  competitor  for  a  place  on  the  South  River,  as  it  was 
called,  appeared.  Usselincx,  an  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,^  becoming  dissatisfied  wi&  his  associates,  visited  Sweden,  and  laid 
before  the  enlightened  monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  well-arranged  plans  for  a 
Swedish  colony  in  the  New  World.  The  king  was  delighted,  fi>r  his  attention 
had  already  been  turned  toward  America;  and  his  benevolent  heart  was  full  of 
desires  to  plant  a  fi:iee  colony  there,  which  should  become  an  asylum  far  all 
persecuted  Christians.  While  his  scheme  was  ripening,  the  danger  which 
menaced  Protestantism  in  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  to  contend  for  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.^  He  marched  from  his  kingdom  with  a  strong 
army  to  oppose  the  Imperial  hosts  marshaled  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  on 
the  fields  of  Germany.  Yet  the  care  and  tumults  of  the  camp  and  field  did  not 
make  him  forget  his  benevolent  designs ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 

'  Page  72. 

*  De  Yries  was  an  emineDt  navigator,  and  one  of  Godyn*8  friends.  To  secure  his  yaluablo 
serrioes,  the  purchasers  made  him  a  partner  in  their  enterprise,  with  patroon  [page  189]  privileges, 
and  the  first  expedition  was  arranged  by  him.  He  afterward  came  to  America,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  voyages.  ■  Page  72.  *  Note  14,  page  62. 
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at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  [Nov.  6,  1632],  Gustayus  recommended  the  enterprise 
as  "  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom." 

The  successor  of  Gostavus  was  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  sLx  years 
of  age.  The  goTemment  was  administered  by  a  regency,^  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Axel,  count  of  Oxenstiema.  He  was  tlie  earliest  and  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  proposed  great  enterprise  of  Gustavus  ;  and  in  1634  he  issued  a 
charter  for  the  Swedish  West  India  Company.  Peter  Minuit,*  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  governorship  of  New  Nctherland,  and  was  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  went  to  Stockholm,  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  new  corporation.  They  were  accepted,  and  toward  the  close  of  1637 
he  sailed  from  Gottenburg  with  fifty  emigrants,  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware.  He  landed  on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  April,  1638, 
and  purchased  from  the  Indians'  the  territory  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton.  They  built  a  church  and  fort  on  the  site 
of  Wilmington,  called  the  place  Christina,  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Sweden 
to  the  territory.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  aroused  by  this  '^  intrusion," 
and  tiiey  hurled  protests  and  menaces  against  the  Swedes.*  The  latter  contin- 
ued to  increase  by  immigration ;  new  settlements  were  planted ;  and  upon  Tin- 
icum  Island,  a  little  below  Philadelphia,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  capital 
for  a  Swedish  province.'  The  Dutch  West  India  Company*  finally  resolved  to 
expel  or  subdue  the  Swedes.  The  latter  made  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
defied  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  The  challenge  was  acted  upon ;  and  toward 
the  ckse  of  the  summer  of  1655,  governor  Stuyvesant,  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
Tcssels,  entered  Delaware  Bay.'  In  September  every  Swedish  fort  and  settle- 
ment was  brought  under  his  rule,  and  the  capital  on  Tinicum  Island  was 
destroyed.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  for 
twenty-five  years  they  prospered  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  and  English  pro- 
prietors of  New  Netherland. 

KEW     JERSEY. 

All  the  territory  of  Nova  CiESAREA,  as  New  Jersey-  was  called  by  the 
English,  was  included  in  the  New  Netherland  charter,*  and  transient  trading 
settlements  were  made  [1622],  first  at  Bergen,  by  a  few  Danes,  and  then  on 
the  Delaware.  Early  in  1628,  the  Dutch  built  a  log  fort  near  the  mouth  of 
Timber  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  aAd  called  it  Nassau.'    In  June, 

'  A  regent  is  one  who  exercises  the  power  of  king  or  emperor,  during  the  absence,  incapacity, 
or  childhooid  of  the  latter.  For  many  years,  George  &6  Third  of  England  was  incapable  of  ruling 
tm  aooount  of  his  inaaoity,  and  his  son  who  was  to  be  his  suooessor  at  his  death,  was  called  tiie 
Prince  Regent,  because  Parliament  had  given  him  power  to  act  as  king,  in  the  place  of  his  fiither. 
In  the  case  of  Christina,  three  persons  were  appointed  regents,  or  rulers. 

*  Page  139.  •  The  Delawares.    See  page  20.  «  Page  143. 
^  This  was  done  about  forty  years  before  William  Penn  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Page  72.  »  Page  143.  •  Page  72. 

'  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Obtain  Jacobus  May,  who  had  observed  attempts  made 
bj  a  French  sea-captain  to  set  up  the  arms  of  France  there.  The  fort  was  built  of  logs,  and  was 
fitUe  else  than  a  rude  block-house,  with  paUssades.  [See  note  1,  page  127.]  A  little  garrison,  left  to 
protect  it,  was  soon  scattered,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned. 
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1623,  four  coaples,  'who  had  been  married  on  the  TOjage  from  Amsterdam, 
were  sent  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Delaware.  They  seated  themselves  upon 
the  site  of  Gloucester,  a  little  below  Fort  Nassau,  and  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  settlements  in  West  Jersey. 

Seven  years  later  [1680]  Michael  Pauw  bought  from  the  Indians  the  lands 
extending  from  Hoboken  to  the  Raritan,  and  also  the  whole  of  Staten  Island, 
and  named  the  territory  Pavonia^  In  this  purchase,  Bergen  was  included. 
Other  settlements  were  attempted,  but  none  were  permanent.  In  1631,  Cap- 
tain Heyes,  after  establishing  the  Swedish  colony  at  Lewiston,^  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  purchased  Cape  May'  from  the  Indians ;  and  from  that  point  to 
Burlington,  traders'  huts  were  often  seen.  The  English  became  possessors  of 
New  Netherland  in  1664,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  province  had 
been  given,*  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  [June  24, 
1664],  all  the  territory  between  the  North  and  South  (Hudson  and  Delaware) 
Rivers  J  and  northward  to  the  line  of  forty-one  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  under 
the  title  of  Nova  CtBsarea  or  New  Jersey.  Soon  afterward  several  &milies 
from  Long  Island  settled  at  Elizabethtown,^  and  there  planted  the  first  fruitful 
seed  of  the  New  Jersey  colony,  for  the  one  at  Gloucester  withered  and  died. 
The  following  year,  Philip  Carteret,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
new  province,  arrived  with  a  charter,  fair  and  liberal  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
provided  for  a  government  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  assembly*  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  a  governor  and  council.  The  legislative  powers  resided  in 
the  assembly ;  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  the  governor  and  his 
council.  Then  [1665]  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  New 
Jersey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  new  religious  sect,  called  Quakers,^  arose  in  England  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  [1642 — 1651J  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First.  Their  preachers  were  the  boldest,  and  yet  the  meekest  of 
all  non-conformists.*  Purer  than  all  other  sects,  they  were  hated  and  perse- 
cuted by  all.  Those  who  came  to  America  for  "  conscience'  sake"  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Puritans  of  New  England,'  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  in  a  degree  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  only  in 
Rhode  Island  did  they  enjoy  freedom,  and  even  there  they  did  not  always  dwell 
in  peace.  In  1678,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  sect,  visited  all  his 
brethren  in  America.     He  found  them  a  despised  people  everywhere,  and  his 

'  Until  the  period  of  our  War  for  Independence,  the  point  of  land  in  Pawmia^  on  which  Jersey 
City,  opposite  New  York,  now  stands,  was  called  Paulus'  Hook.  Here  was  the  scene  of  a  bold 
exploit  by  Americans,  under  Major  Henry  Leo,  in  1779.    See  page  298. 

•  Page  92.  *  Named  in  honor  of  Captain  Jacobus  Mcy,  or  May.  *  Page  159. 

•  Page  159.  •  Note  3,  page  159. 

^  This  name  was  given  by  Justice  Burnet,  of  Derby,  in  1650,  who  was  admonished  by  Geofge 
Fox,  when  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrate,  to  tremMe  and  quake  ai  the  Ward  of  (he  Lord^  at  the 
same  time  Fox  quaked,  as  if  stirred  by  mighty  emotions.    See  page  90. 

•  Note  2,  pngo  76.  •  Pni^e  76. 
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heart  yearned  for  an  aflylum  for  his  brethren.  Among  the  most  influential  of 
his  converts  was  William  Penn,'  son  of  the  renowned  admiral  of  that  name. 
Through  him  the  sect  gained  access  to  the  ears  of  the  nobility,  and  aoon  the 
Quakers  possessed  the  western  half  of  New  Jeraey,  by  purchase  from  Lord 
Berkeley.'  .The  first  company  of  inunigrants  landed  in  the  autumn  of  1675, 
and  named  the  place  of  debarkation  Salem.^  They  established  a  democratic 
form  of  goremment;  and,  in  November,  1681.  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
Quakers  ever  convened,  met  at  Salem. 


While  these  events  were  progressing,  Penn,  who  had  been  chief  peace-maker 
when  disputes  arose  among  the  proprietors  and  the  people,  took  measures  to 
plant  a  new  colony  beyond  the  Delaware.  He  applied  to  Charles  the  Second 
for  a  charter.  The  king  remembered  the  services  of  Admiral  Penn,*  and  gav» 
his  son  a  grant  [March  14,  1681)  of  "  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees 

'  William  Penn  Tiaa  bom  in  London,  in  October,  1641,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
rpmwkable,  in  lus  youth,  for  brilliant  talents;  and  while  a  student,  having  heard  tlie  preacliing  oF 
<ju»kerB,  he  was  drawn  to  tliem.  and  suBered  ezpulaion  from  hia  Other's  root;  in  consequence.  He 
went  abroad,  obtained  courtly  mannorti,  studied  law  after  his  return,  and  was  again  driven  from 
home  for  associatiuK  witli  Quakers.  He  then  becwne  a  preacher  among  them,  and  remained  in 
that  tonnection  until  hisdeath.^  After  a  life  of  ffreat  activity  and  oonriderablo  euHerinR,  he  died  in 
Kaftland,  in  1718,  at  the  afte  of  seventy-rour  yean.  '  I'age  119. 

'  Now  the  capital  oT  Salem  coanty,  New  Jereey. 

*  He  waa  a  very  uflkdeDt  naval  commander,  aiid  by  hia  akill  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  tho 
Dntdi  in  IG64.     The  king  gave  him  the  title  of  Sana  for  hia  acrvicea.    Note  IG,  page  62. 
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of  longitude  west  of  the  Dekware,"  and  named  the  province  Pennsylvania^  in  i 

honor  of  the  proprietor.  It  included  the  principal  settlements  of  Uie  Swedes. 
To  these  people,  and  others  within  the  domain,  Penn  sent  a  proclamation,  filled 
with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  republicanism.  William  Markham,  who  bore  the 
proclamation,  was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  and  with  him 
sailed  [Maj,  1681]  quite  a  large  company  of  immigrants,  who  were  members 
or  employees  of  the  Company  of  Free  Trader s^^  who  had  purchased  lands  of 
the  proprietor.  In  May,  the  following  year,  Penn  published  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, and  sent  it  to  the  settlers  for  their  approval.  It  was  not  a  constitu- 
tion, but  a  code  of  wholesome  regulations  for  the  people  of  the  colony.*  He 
soon  afterward  obtained  by  grant  and  purchase  [Aug.  1682]  the  domain  of  the 
present  State  of  Delaware,  which  the  Duke  of  York  claimed,  notwithstanding  it 
was  clearly  not  his  own.  It  comprised  three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  called  The  Territories, 

Penn  had  been  anxious,  for  some  time,  to  visit  his  colony,  and  toward  the 
close  of  August,  1682,  he  sailed  in  the  Welcome  for  America,  with  about  one 
hundred  emigrants.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Newcastle,  in  Delaware  [Nov.  6],  he  found  almost  a  thousand  new  comers 
there,  some  of  whom  had  sailed  before,  and  some  after  his  departure  from  En- 
gland. He  was  joyfully  received  by  the  old  settlers,  who  then  numbered  almost 
three  thousand.  The  Swedes  said,  ''  It  is  the  best  day  we  have  ever  seen:'' 
and  they  all  gathered  like  children  around  a  father.  A  few  days  afterward,  he 
proceeded  to  Shackamaxon  (now  Kensington  suburbs  of  Philadelphia),  where, 
under  a  wide-spreading  elm,  he  entered  into  an  honorable  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, for  their  lands,  and  established  with  them  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace 
and  friendship.  "  We  meet,"  said  Penn,  '^  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith 
and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side ;  but  all  shall  be 
openness  and  love."     And  so  it  was. 

"Thoult  find,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  in  me  and  in  mine^ 
But  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  thine, 
Who  abuse  no  power  and  admit  no  line 

Twixt  the  red  man  and  the  white. 

And  bright  was  the  spot  where  the  Quaker  came, 
To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name. 
That  will  sweetly  sound  fVom  the  trump  of  Fame, 
Till  its  final  blast  shaU  die." 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Penn  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
York,*  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  a  formal  surrender  of  The  Territories ; 

'  Lands  in  the  new  province  were  offered  for  about  ten  cents  an  acre.  Quite  a  number  of  pur- 
chasers  united,  and  called  themselves  The  Company  of  Free  Traders^  with  whom  Penn  entered  into 
an  agreement  concerning  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  laying  out  of  a  city,  Ac. 

*  It  ordained  a  General  Assembly  or  court,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  council  of  seventy,  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
members,  nor  more  than  five  hundred.  These  were  also  to  be  choeen  by  the  people.  Tlie  proprietor, 
or  his  deputy  (the  governor),  was  to  preside,  and  to  have  a  three-fold  voice  in  the  council ;  that  is,  on 
all  questions^  he  was  to  have  three  votes  for  every  one  of  the  coundUors.  '  Page  144 
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uid  after  resting  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  visit 
his  brelbren  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  authorities 
at  New  York.  On  his  return,  he  met  the  Genera] 
Aasemhty  of  the  province  at  Chester,"  when  he 
declared  the  union  of  The  Terr'Uories  with  Pennsyl- 
nnia.  He  made  a  more  judicious  organization  of  the 
local  government,  and  then  were  permanently  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  of  Fennstlvania. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   CAR0LISA8.     [162!  — 1680.] 

Uhsttccessfvl  ef^rts  at  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  were  made 
during  a  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  we  have  already  considered.' 
As  early  as  1609,  some  dissatisfied  people  from  Jamestown  settled  on  the 
Nansemond;  and  in  1622,  Porey,  then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  with  a  few 
friends,  penetrated  the  country  beyond  the  Roanoke.  In  1630,  Charles  the 
first  granted  to  Sir  Robert  HeaUi,  his  attorney-general,  a  domain  south  of 
Virginia,  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  vidth,  extending  from  Albemarle  Sound  to 
the  St  John's  River,  in  Florida,  and,  as  usual,  westward  to  the  Faeific  Ocean. 
No  settlements  were  made,  and  the  charter  was  forfeited.  At  that  time,  Dis- 
sentere  or  Nonconformists'  suffered  many  disabilities  in  Virginia,  and  looked  to 
the  wilderness  for  freedom.  In  1653,  Roger  Green  and  a  few  Preabyterians 
left  that  colony  and  settled  upon  the  Chowan  River,  near  the  present  village  of 
Edenton.  Other  dissenters  followed,  and  the  colony  flourished.  Governor 
Berkeley,  of  Virginia,*  wisely  organized  them  into  a  separate  political  commu- 
nity [1663],  and  William  Drummond,'  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
appointed  tiieir  governor.  They  received  the  name  of  Albemarle  Cotinly 
Colony,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who,  that  year,  became  a  proprietor 
of  the  territory.  Two  years  previously  [1661],  some  New  England'  odrentur- 
cre  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  but  many 
of  them  soon  abandoned  the  country  because  of  its  poverty. 

Charles  the  Second  was  famous  for  hb  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the  New 
World,  among  his  iriends  and  fevorites,  regardless  of  any  other  claims,  Abo- 


'  The  picture  ii  a  correct  representation  of  tho  huildiOK  at  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  wherein 
dM  Araemblf  met.  It  was  jrot  BtandInK  in  1 850.  Not  for  from  the  spot,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dela- 
ware, at  the  mouth  oT  Chester  Creelt,  woti  aUo  a  soiitaiy  pine-tree,  which  marked  the  place  where 
FMmUaded. 

'  P^ee  G6  to  57  ■incluave.  '  Note  2,  page  76.  *  Page  78. 

*  Drnnunond  was  afterwanl  executed  on  acoouQt  of  liia  puUcipation  In  Baoon'a  revoiutJonacy 
acta    Sec  note  6,  page  112.  *  Page  108. 
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riginal  or  European.  In  1668,  he  granted  the  whole  territory  named  in  Sir 
Robert  Heath's  charter,  to  eight  of  his  principal  friends,'  and  called  it  Caro- 
lina.* As  the  Chowan  settlement  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  the 
boundarj'  was  extended  northward  to  the  present  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  also  southward,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Florida, 
except  its  peninsula.  The  Bahama  Islands  were  granted  to  the  same  proprie- 
tors in  1667.'  Two  years  earlier  [1665],  a  company  of  Barbadoes  planters 
settled  upon  the  lands  first  occupied  by  the  Kew  England  people,  near  the 
present  Wilmington,  and  founded  a  permanent  settlement  there.  The  few 
settlers  yet  remaining  were  treated  kindly,  and  soon  an  independent  colony,  with 
Sir  John  Yeamans*  as  governor,  was  established.  It  was  called  the  Clarefidon 
County  Colony,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  Yeamans  managed 
prudently,  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  prevented  a  rapid  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  settlers  applied  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  boards,  shingles, 
and  staves,  which  they  shipped  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  business  is  yet  the 
staple  trade  of  that  region  of  pine  forests  and  sandy  levels.  Although  the 
settlement  did  not  flourish,  it  continued  to  exist;  and  then  was  founded  the 
commonwealth  of  Nortu  Carolina. 

The  special  attention  of  the  proprietors  was  soon  turned  toward  the  more 
southerly  and  fertile  portion  of  their  domain,  and  in  January.  1670,  they  sent 
three  ships  with  emigrants,  under  the  direction  of  William  Sayle*  and  Joseph 
West,  to  plant  a  colony  below  Cape  Fear.  They  entered  Port  Royal,  landed 
on  Beaufort  Island  at  the  spot  where  the  Huguenots  built  Fort  Carolina  in 
1564,"  and  there  Sayle  died  early  in  1671.  The  immigrants  soon  afterward 
abandoned  Beaufort,  and  sailing  into  the  Ashley  River,^  seated  themselves  on 
its  western  bank,  at  a  place  a  few  miles  above  Charleston,  now  known  as  Old 
Town.  There  they  planted  the  first  seeds  of  a  South  Carolina  colony.  West 
exercised  authority  as  chief  magistrate,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
in  December,  1671,  who  was  appointed  governor.  He  came  with  fifty  families, 
and  a  large  number  of  slaves."  Representative  government  was  instituted  in 
1672'^  under  the  title  of  the  Carteret  County  Colony.  It  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors."     Ten  years  afterward  they  abandoned  the  spot ; 


*  Lord  Clarendon,  hie  prime  minister;  General  Monk,  juPt  created  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Lord 
Asliley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Sir  George  Carteret,  a  proprietor  of  New  Jersey ; 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia;  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Craven,  and  Sir  John  Colleton. 

*  It  will  be  perceived  [note  1,  page  66]  that  the  name  of  Carolina^  given  to  territory  south  of 
Virginia^  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  two  kings  named  Charles,  one  of  France,  tlie  other  of  England. 

*  Samuel  Stephens  succeeded  Drummond  as  governor,  in  1667 ;  and  in  1668,  the  first  popular 
Assembly  in  North  Carolina  convened  at  Edenton. 

*  Yeamans  was  an  impoverished  English  baronet,  who  had  become  a  planter  in  Barbadoes,  to 
mend  his  fortune.    He  was  successful,  and  became  wealtliy. 

*  Sayle  had  previously  explored  the  Carolina  coast  Twenty  years  befbre,  he  had  attempted  to 
plant  an  "Eleutharia,'*  or  place  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Liberty  [see  Ekniheria^  Anthon's  Class- 
ical Dictionary],  in  the  isles  near  the  coast  of  Florida. 

*  Pap  50.  ^  Page  166. 

*  Tliis  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina.  Yeamans  brought  almost 
two  hundred  of  them  from  Barbadoes.  From  the  commencement,  South  Carolina  has  been  a 
planting  State.  *  Note  5,  page  165. 

^  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey.    See  page  119. 
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and  upon  Oyster  Point,  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers/  nearer 
the  sea,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston.''  Immigrants  came  from 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe ;  and  many  Dutch  families,  dissatisfied  with  the  English 
rule  at  New  York,'  went  to  South  Carolina,  where  lands  were  freely  given 
them;  and  soon,  along  the  Santee  and  the  Edisto,  the  wilderness  began  to 
blossom  under  the  hand  of  culture.  The  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  government  scheme  prepared  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,*  but  preferred  simple 
organk;  laws  of  their  own  making.  Then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  South  Carolina,  although  the  history  of  the  two  States,  under 
the  same  proprietors,  is  inseparable,  until  the  period  of  their  dismemberment, 
in  1729.* 


i# .» ♦  «»»i 
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GEORGIA.      [1733.] 

Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  thirteen  original  English  colonies  in 
America.  When  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas  surrendered  their  charter*  to 
the  crown  in  1729,  the  whole  country  southward  of  the  Savannah  River,  to 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  was  a  wilderness  peopled  by  native  tribes,'  and 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  part  of  their  territory  of  Florida.*  The  English 
disputed  this  claim,  and  South  Carolina  townships  were  ordered  to  be  marked 
out  as  far  south  as  the  Alatamaha.  The  dispute  grew  warm  and  warlike,  and 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  depredated  upon  the  frontier  English 
settlements.*  But,  while  the  clouds  of  hostility  were  gathering  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  grew  darker  everj^  hour,  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  bright  beam  of  be- 
nevolence, which  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  day.  It  came  from  England, 
where,  at  that  time,  poverty  was  often  considered  a  crime,  and  at  least  four 
thousand  unfortunate  debtors  were  yearly  consigned  to  loathsome  prisons.  The 
honest  and  true,  the  noble  and  the  educated,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  the 
vile,  groaned  within  prison  walls.  Their  wailings  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  benevolent  men.  Foremost  among  these  was  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,*"  a 
brave  soldier  and  stanch  loyalist,  whose  voice  had  been  heard  often  in  Parlia- 
ment against  imprisonment  for  debt. 

A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  such  imprisonments,  was  ap- 


'  These  were  oo  called  in  honor  of  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shailesbuiy.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  fonner  was'  Ke-<jrwah,  and  of  tlie  latter  E-ti<oan. 

*  Charleeton  waa  laid  out  in  1680  by  John  Culpepper,  who  had  been  aurveyor-gcneral  for 
North  Carolina.    See  page  166.  ■  Page  164.  *  Page  144.  *  Page  171. 

•  Page  171.  ^  Page  29.  ■  Page  42.  •  Page  170. 

"  See  portrait,  page  104.  General  Oglethorpe  was  bom  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  2 1st  of  Po- 
cember,  169S.  He  wa8  a  soldier  by  profession.  In  1745,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
ioQght  against  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  who  was  a  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  and 
ciauned  rightfiil  heirship  to  the  throne  of  England.  Oglethorpe  refused  the  supreme  command  of 
the  British  army  destined  for  America  m  1775.    He  died,  Juno  30,  1785,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 
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pointed  bj  Parliament^  and  General  Oglethorpe  was  made  chairman  of  it.  His 
report,  embodying  a  noble  scheme  of  benevolence,  attracted  attention  and 
admiration.  He  proposed  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  all  virtuous  men  within, 
who  would  accept  the  conditions,  and  with  these  and  other  sufferers  from  pov- 
erty and  oppression,  to  go  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  and  there  establish  a 
colony  of  freemen,  and  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants^  of  all  lands. 
The  plan  met  warm  responses  in  Parliament,  and  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  George  the  Second,  then  [1780]  on  the  English  throne.  A  royal  charter  for 
twenty-one  years  was  granted  [June  9,  1732J  to  a  corporation  "  in  trust  for 
the  poor,'*  to  establish  a  colony  within  the  disputed  territory  south  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  be  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king.*  Individuals  subscribed 
large  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  emigrants  hither ;  and  within  two  years 
after  the  issuing  of  the  patent.  Parliament  had  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.' 

The  sagacious  and  brave  Oglethorpe  was  a  practical  philanthropist.  He 
offered  to  accompany  the  first  settlers  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  act  as  governor 
of  the  new  province.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants  he  left  England 
[Nov.,  1732],  and  afl^r  a  passage  of  fifty-seven  days,  touched  at  Charleston 
[Jan.,  1738],  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  as  one 
who  was  about  to  plant  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  hostile  Indians  and 
Spaniards.*  Proceeding  to  Port  Royal,  Oglethorpe  landed  a  large  portion  of 
his  followers  there,  and  with  a  few  others,  he  coasted  to  the  Savannah  River. 
Sailing  up  that  stream  as  £ir  as  Yamacraw  Bluff,  he  landed,  and  chose  the  spot 
whereon  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  capital  of  a  future  State.* 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1733,  the  remainder  of  the  immigrants  arrived 
firom  Port  Royal.  The  winter  air  was  genial,  and  with  cheerful  hearts  and 
willing  hands  they  constructed  a  rude  fortification,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  town,  which  they  called  Savannah,  the  Indian  name  of  the  river.*  For 
almost  a  year  the  governor  dwelt  under  a  tent,  and  there  he  often  held  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  chie&  of  neighboring  tribes.  At  length,  when  he  had 
mounted  cannons  upon  the  fort,  and  safety  was  thus  secured,  Oglethorpe  met 


>  Note  14,  page  62. 

'  The  domain  granted  by  the  charter  extended  along  the  coast  fh)in  the  Savannah  to  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  and  westward  to  the  Paciilc  Oceaa  The  trustees  appointed  by  the  crown,  possessed  all 
legislative  and  executive  power ;  and,  therefore,  while  one  side  of  the  seal  of  the  new  provinibe 
expressed  the  benevolent  character  of  the  scheme,  by  the  device  of  a  group  of  toiling  silkworms, 
and  the  motto,  Non  sibi,  sed  aliis ;  the  other  side,  bearing,  between  two  urns  the  genius  of 
"  Georgia  Augusta,"  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  a  spear,  and  a  horn  of  plenty,  was  a  fiUae 
emblem.    There  was  no  political  liberty  ibr  the  people. 

'  Brilliant  visions  of  vast  vintages,  immense  productions  of  silk  for  British  looms,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  a  fertile  tropical  region,  were  presented  for  the  contemplation  of  the  commercial  acumen 
of  the  business  men  of  England.  These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  promptings  of  pure  bener- 
olence,  made  donations  liberal  and  numerous.  *  Page  99. 

*  Some  historians  believe  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  while  on  his  way  to  South  America,  in  1595, 
went  up  the  Savannah  River,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  on  this  very  spot  This, 
probably,  is  an  error,  for  nothing  appears  in  the  writings  of  Raleigh  or  his  ootemporaries  to  wanrant 
the  inference  that  he  ever  saw  the  North  American  continent 

*  The  streets  were  laid  out  with  great  regularity ;  public  squares  were  reserved;  and  the  booBee 
•yrero  all  built  on  one  model — twenty-four  by  sixteen  feet,  on  the  ground. 
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fifty  chie&  in  council  [May,  1733],  with  To^mo-chUchiy^  the  principal  sachem 
of  the  lower  Cree-c  confwieracy.'  at  their  head,  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of 
lands.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  English  obtained  soyer«- 
eigDty  over  the  whole  domain  [June  1, 1733]  along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  the  St.  John's,  and  westward  to  the  Flint  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  formed  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  people ;  and  there,  upon  Yamacraw  Bluff,  where  the  flourishing 
city  of  Savannah  now  stands,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Georgia,  in  the  summer  of  1733.  Immigration  flowed  thither  in  a  strong  and 
continuous  stream,  for  all  were  free  in  religious  matters ;  yet  for  many  years 
the  colony,  did  not  flourish.* 

Wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  events  connected  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  race  was  greater  hero- 
ism displayed  than  the  seaboard  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  exhibited 
during  the  period  of  settlements,  and  the  development  of  colonies.  Hardihood, 
fiiith,  courage,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  energy,  were  requisite 
to  accomplish  all  that  wa^  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances.  While  many  of  the  early  immigrants  were  mere  adventurers, 
and  sleep  in  deserved  oblivion,  because  they  were  recreant  to  the  great  duty 
which  they  had  self-imposed,  there  are  thousands  whose  names  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated in  brass  and  marble,  because  of  their  faithful  performance  of  the 
mighty  task  assigned  them.  They  came  here  as  sowers  of  the  prolific  seed  of 
human  liberty ;  and  during  the  colonizing  period,  many  of  them  carefully  nur- 
tured the  tender  plant,  while  it  was  bursting  into  vigorous  life.  We,  who  are 
the  reapers,  ought  to  reverence  the  sowers  and  the  cultivators  with  grateful 
hearts. 

'  To-mo-chi-chi  was  then  an  aged  man,  and  at  his  first  interview  with  Ogletliorpc,  he  presented 
him  with  a  buffalo  skin,  ornamented  with  the  picture  of  an  eagle.  **  Here,"  said  the  chief,  *'  is  a  little 
present:  I  give  you  a  buffalo's  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the  head  and  featliers  of  an  eagle, 
which  I  desire  you  to  accept,  because  the  eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed,  and  the  buffalo  of  strength. 
The  English  are  swift  as  the  bird,  and  strong  as  the  beast,  since,  like  the  former,  they  flew  over 
Tsst  seas  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  like  the  latter,  they  are  so  strong  that  nothing 
can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  an  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify  love ;  the  buffalo's  skin  is 
warm,  and  signifies  protection ; — ^therefore  I  hope  the  English  will  protect  and  love  our  little  fam- 
ities."  Alas  I  the  wishes  of  the  venerable  To-mo-chi-chi  were  never  realized,  for  the  white  people 
more  often  plundered  and  destroyed,  than  loved  and  protected  the  Indians. 

*  Page  30.  *  Pages  171  and  1*73. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

I[avin«  brifBy  tracefl  the  interesting 
events  wliiuh  resulted  in  tbe  fouudiog  of  sev- 
eral colonies  by  settlements  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  more  important  acts  of  establishing  pennanent  commonwealths,  all  of 
which  Btill  exist  and  flourish.  The  colonial  history  of  the  United  States  is 
comprised  within  the  period  commencing  when  the  seveml  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  became  organized  into  political  communities,  and  ending  when 
representatives  of  these  colonies  met  in  general  congress  in  1774,'  and  confeder- 
ated for  mutual  welfare.  There  was  an  earlier  union  of  interests  and  efforts. 
It  was  when  the  several  English  colonies  aided  the  mother  country  in  a  long 
war  against  the  combined  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians.  As  the  local 
histories  of  the  several  colonies  after  the  commencement  of  that  war  have  but 
httle  interest  for  the  general  reader,  we  shall  trace  the  progress  of  each  colony 
only  to  that  period,  and  devote  a  chapter  to  the  narrative  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war.* 


'  P^e  228. 


•  Page  IT9. 
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As  we  have  already  observed,  a  settlement  acquires  the  character  of  a 
cohny  only  when  it  has  become  permanent,  and  the  people,  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  a  parent  State,  are  governed  by  organic '  laws/  According  to 
these  conditions,  the  earliest  of  the  thirteen  colonies  represented  in  tlie  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was 

V  I  E  G  I  X  I  A.      [1G19.] 

That  was  an  auspicious  day  for  the  six  hundred  settlers  in  Virginia  when 
the  gold-seekers  disappeared,'  and  the  enlightened  George  Yeardley  became 
governor,  and  established  a  representative  assembly  [June  28,  1619J  —  the  first 
in  all  America.  =*  And  yet  a  prime  element  of  happiness  and  prosperity  was 
wanting.  There  were  no  white  women  in  the  colonij.  The  wise  Sandys,  the 
friend  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ^^  was  then  treasurer  of  the  London  Company,* 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  promoters  of  emigration.  During 
the  same  year  when  the  Puritans  sailed  for  America  [1620],  he  sent  more  than 
twelve  hundred  emigrants  to  Virginia,  among  whom  were  ninety  young  women, 
*^pure  and  uncorrupt,"  who  were  disposed  of  for  the  cost  of  their  passage,  as 
wives  for  the  planters.*  The  following  year  sixty  more  were  sent.  The  fam- 
ily relation  was  soon  established ;  the  gentle  influence  of  woman  gave  refine- 
ment to  social  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  ;^  new  and  powerful  incentives 
to  industry  and  thrift  were  created ;  and  the  mated  planters  no  longer  cherished 
the  prevailing  idea  of  returning  to  England.''  Vessel  after  vessel,  laden  with 
immigrants,  continued  to  arrive  in  the  James  River,  and  new  settlements  were 
planted,  even  so  remote  as  at  the  Falls,''  and  on  the  disUmt  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  germ  of  an  empire  was  rapidly  expanding  with  the  active  elementii 
of  national  organization.  Verbal  instructions  would  no  longer  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  and  in  August,  1621,  the  Company  granted  the  colonists 
a  written  Constitution^'^  which  ratified  most  of  the  acts  of  Yeardley."  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  council  by  the  Company, 
and  a  popular  Assembly,  to  consist  of  two  burgesses  or  representatives  from 
each  borough,  chosen  by  the  people.  This  body,  and  the  council,  composed 
the  General  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  pass  laws  for  the 


*  Page  61.  «  Page  71.  »  Pago  71.  *  Page  77.  *  Page  64. 

*  Tobacco  had  already  become  a  circulating  medium^  or  currency,  in  Virginia.  The  price  of  a 
wift?  varied  from  120  to  150  pounds  of  this  product,  equivalent,  in  money  value,  to  about  $90  and 
$112  each.  The  second  "  cargo"  were  sold  at  a  still  higher  price.  By  the  king's  special  oMer,  one 
hundred  dissolute  vagabond^  called  "jail-birds"  by  the  colonists,  were  sent  over  the  same  year,  and 
sold  as  bond-servants  lor  a  specified  time.  In  August,  the  same  year,  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  en- 
tered the  James  River  with  negro  slaves.  Twenty  of  them  were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery  to  the 
planters.  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies  [note  4,  page  177]. 
The  slave  population  of  tlie  United  States  in  1850,  according  to  the  census,  was  3,204,313. 

'  Pag«  64. 

*  Most  of  the  immigrants  hitherto  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  mere  adventurers.  They  came 
to  America  to  repair  shattered  fortunes,  or  to  gain  wealth,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  returning  to 
Guglaad  to  enjoy  it  The  creation  of  families  made  the  planters  more  attached  to  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

*  Near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Richmond.    The  falls,  or  rapids,  extend  about  six  miles. 

*  The  people  of  the  May-ftower  formed  a  written  Oonstiiutian  for  themselves  [page  78].  Thai 
of  Virginia  was  modeled  after  the  Constitution  of  England.  "  Page  70. 
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general  good.*  Such  laws  were  not  valid  until  approved  by  the.  Company, 
neither  were  any  orders  of  the  Company  binding  upon  the  colonists  until 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly.  Trial  by  jury  was  established,  and  courts 
of  law  conformable  to  those  of  England  were  organized.  Ever  afterward  claim- 
ing these  priv'deyes  as  rights^  the  Virginians  look  back  to  the  summer  of  1621 
aa  the  era  of  their  civil  freedom. 

The  excellent  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  under 
the  ConslUutioHy  and  brought  the  instrument  with  him,  was  delighted  with  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  But  a  dark  cloud  soon  arose  in  the  summer  sky. 
The  neighboring  Indian  tribes'  gathered  in  solemn  council.  Powhatan,  the 
friend  of  the  English  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.'  was  dead,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  white  people  ruled  the  dusky  nation.^  They  had  watched  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  English,  with  alarm.  The  white  people  were  now 
four  thousand  in  number,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  Indians  read  their  des- 
tiny— ^annihilation — ^upon  the  face  of  every  new  comer ;  and,  prompted  by  the 
first  great  law  of  his  nature,  self-preservation,  the  red  man  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  for  life.  A  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  to 
exterminate  the  white  people.  At  mid-day,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  hatchet 
fell  upon  all  of  the  more  remote  settlements ;  and  within  an  hour,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  slain.^  Jamestown^  and  neigh- 
boring plantations  were  saved  by  the  timely  warning  of  a  converted  Indian.' 
The  people  were  on  their  guard  and  escaped.  Those  far  away  in  the  forests 
defended  themselves  bravely,  and  when  they  had  beaten  back  the  foe,  they  fled 
to  Jamestown.     Within  a  few  days,  eighty  plantations  were  reduced  to  eight. 

The  people,  thus  concentrated  at  Jamestown  by  a  terrible  necessity,  pre- 
pared for  vengeance.  A  vindictive  war  ensued,  and  a  terrible  blow  of  retalia- 
tion was  given.  The  Indians  upon  the  James  and  York  Bivers  were  slaughtered 
by  scores,  or  were  driven  far  back  into  the  wilderness.  Yet  a  blight  was  upon 
the  colony.  Sickness  and  famine  followed  close  upon  the  massacre.  Within 
three  months,  the  colony  of  four  thousand  souls  was  reduced  to  twenty-five 
hundred  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1624,  of  the  nine  thousand  persons  who  had 
been  sent  to  Virginia  from  England,  only  eighteen  hundred  remained. 

These  disheartening  events,  and  the  selfish  action  of  the  king,  discouraged 
the  London  Company.'  The  holders  of  the  stock  had  now  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  their  meetings,  composed  of  men  of  all  respectable  classes,  assumed  a 


'  Tliis  was  tlio  beginning  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which  we  shall  often  speak  in 
fViture  chapters  *  The  Powhatans.    See  page  20.  *  Page  70. 

*  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  younger  brother,  Opecliatican- 
ough  [see  page  66].  This  chief  hated  the  English.  He  was  the  one  who  made  Captain  Smith  a 
prisoner. 

'  Opechancanough  was  wily  and  exceedingly  treacherous.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  mas- 
racre.  he  declared  that  "  sooner  the  skies  would  fall  than  his  frfendsliip  with  the  English  would  be 
dissolved."  Even  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  the  Indians  entered  the  houses  of  the  planters  with 
usual  tokens  of  fKendship.  *  Piige  64. 

*  This  was  Clianco,  who  was  informed  of  the  bloody  design  the  evening  previous.  He  desired 
to  save  a  wliite  friend  in  Jamestown,  and  gave  him  tlie  information.  It  was  too  late  to  send  word 
to  tlie  more  remote  settlements.  Among  those  who  fell  on  this  oocasioni  were  six  members  of  the 
•coundl,  and  several  of  tiie  wealthiest  inhabitants.  '  Pag;.*  64. 
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political  character,  in  which  two  distinct  parties  were  represented,  namely,  the 
adYocates  of  liberty,  and  the  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  king 
was  offended  by  the  freedom  of  debates  at  these  meetings,  and  regarded  them 
as  inimical  to  royalty,  and  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  his  throne.^  He  deter- 
mined to  regain  what  he  had  lost  by  granting  the  liberal  third  charter'  to  the 
company.  He  endeavored  first  to  control  the  elections.  Failing  in  this^  he 
sought  a  pretense  for  dissolving  the  Company.  A  commission  was  appointed 
in  May,  1628,  to  inquire  into  their  afi^drs.  It  was  composed  of  the  king's 
pliant  instruments,  who,  having  reported  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  x)f  the  Com- 
pany, an  equally  pliant  judiciary  accomplished  his  designs  in  October  following, 
and  a  quo  warrarUcf  was  issued.  The  Company  made  but  little  opposition,  for 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  had  been  an  unprofitable  speculation  from  the  be* 
ginning ;  and  in  July,  1624,  the  patents  were  cancelled.*  Virginia  became  a 
royal  province  again,'  but  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  domestic  aflbirs 
of  the  colonists. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  egotism,  boasted  of  the  beneficent  results  to  the 
colonistB  which  would  flow  from  this  usurpation,  by  which  they  were  placed 
under  his  special  care.  He  appointed  Yeardley,"  with  twelve  councillors,  to 
administer  the  government,  but  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  with  the 
House  of  Burgesses.^  The  king  lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  and  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  1625,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  the  First.  That  monarch  was  as  selfish  as  he  was  weak.  He  sough' 
to  promote  the  welfiure  of  the  Virginia  planters,  because  he  also  sought  to  reap 
the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  by  becoming  himself  their  sole  factor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  exports.  He  also  allowed  them  political  privileges,  not  because  he 
wished  to  benefit  his  subjects,  but  because  he  had  learned  to  respect  the  power 
of  those  fikr-off  colonists ;  and  he  sought  their  sanction  for  his  commercial 
agency." 

Governor  Yeardley  died  in  November,  1627,  and  was  succeeded,  two  years 
later  [1629],  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  a  haughty  and  unpopular  royalist.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James ;  and  the  colonists  so  despised 
him,  that  they  refused  the  coveted  monopoly  to  the  king.  After  many  and 
violent  disputes  about  land  titles,  the  Virginians  deposed  him  [1635]  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England,  with  an  impeachment.  Harvey 
accompanied  the  commission.     The  king  refused  to  hear  complaints  against  the 


'  These  meetings  were  quite  frequent ;  ond  so  important  wfTc  the  members,  m  political  affaire, 
tliat  they  could  influence  the  elections  of  members  of  Parliament.  In  1623,  the  accomplished 
Nicholas  Fermr,  an  active  opponent  of  the  court  party,  was  elected  to  Parliament,  by  the  influence 
of  the  London  Company.    This  fact,  doubtless,  caused  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Company  that  year. 

»  Pafce  70. 

'  A  writ  of  quo  warranio  is  issued  to  compel  a  person  or  corporation  to  appear  before  the  king, 
and  show  by  what  authority  certain  privileges  are  held. 

*  The  Company  had  expended  almost  $700,000  in  establishing  the  colony,  and  this  great  sum 
was  almost  a  dead  loss  to  the  stockholders.  ^  Page  63. 

•  Page  70.  »  Note  1,  page  106. 

'  In  June,  1628,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  council,  asked  them  to  convene  an 
asembly  to  consider  his  proposal  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco.  Ho  thus  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  republican  assembly  of  Yiiginia,  hitherto  not  sanctioned^  but  only 
permiJUei. 
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accused,  and  he  was  sent  back  clothed  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  gov- 
emment;  independent  of  the  people.  He  ruled  almost  four  years  longer,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  November,  1639,  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  administered  goy- 
emment  well  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  [1641]  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley,*  an  able  and  elegant  courtier.  For  ten  years  Berkeley  ruled  with 
vigor,  and  the  colony  prospered  wonderfully."  But,  as  in  later  years,  commo- 
tions in  Europe  now  disturbed  the  American  settlements.  The  democratic 
revolution  in  England,*  which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and 
placed  Oliver  Cromwell  in  power,  now  [1642]  began,  and  religious  sects  in 
England  and  America  assumed  political  importance.  Puritans^  had  hitherto 
been  tolerated  in  Virginia,  but  now  the  Throne  and  the  Church  were  united  in 
interest,  and  the  Virginians  being  loyal  to  both,  it  was  decreed  that  no  minister 
should  preach  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.* Many  non-conformists®  were  banished  from  the  colony.  This  was  a 
dark  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  Virginia,  but  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  were  again  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  restless  and 
vengeful  Opechancanough,''  and  a  terrible  storm  burst  upon  the  English,  in 
April,  1644.  For  two  years  a  bloody  border  warfisu'e  was  carried  on.  The 
king  of  the  Powhatans'  was  finally  made  captive,  and  died  while  in  prison  at 
Jamestown,  and  his  people  were  thoroughly  subdued.  The  power  of  the  con- 
federation was  completely  broken,  and  after  ceding  large  tracts  of  land  to  the 
English,  the  chiefs  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  and 
so  the  political  lift  of  the  Powhatans  passed  away  forever.' 

During  the  civil  war  in  England  [1641 — 1649],  the  Virginians  remained 
loyal ;  and  when  republican  government  was  proclaimed,  they  boldly  recognized 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  although  in  exile,  as  their  sovereign."*  The  republican 
parliament  was  highly  incensed,  and  took  immediate  measures  to  coerce  Vir- 
ginia into  submission  to  its  authority.  For  that  purpose  Sir  George  Ayscue 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet,  bearing  commissioners  of  parliament,  as  repre- 
sentitives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  anchored  in  Hampton 
Boads  in  March,  1652. 


*  William  Berkeley  was  bom  near  London ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  became,  by  travel  and 
education^  a  polished  gentleman;  was  governor  of  Virginia  almost  40  years,  and  died  in  July,  1677. 

'  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  20,000.  '^Tho  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as  the 
ports  were  with  ships  and  immigrants." 

'  For  a  long  time  the  exactions  of  the  king  fostered  a  bitter  feeling  toward  him,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  In  1641  they  took  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  war  continued  until  1649,  when  the  royalists  were  fe?ub- 
dued,  and  the  king  was  beheaded.  Parliament  assumed  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  ruled 
until  1 663,  when  Cromwell,  the  insuiigent  leader,  dissolved  that  body,  and  was  proclaimed  supreme 
ruler,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Cromwell  was  a  son  of  a 
wealthy  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1599.  He  died  in  September, 
1658.  *  Page  75.  •  Pa^e  75. 

•  Note  2,  page  76.  '  Note  5,  page  106.  ■  Pa«c  20. 

■  They  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  beautifiil  country  between  the  York  and  James  Rivera, 
from  the  Falls  of  the  latter,  at  Richmond,  to  the  sea,  forever.  It  was  a  legacy  of  a  dying  nation 
to  their  conquerors.     After  that,  their  utter  destruction  was  swill  and  thorough. 

**  Afterward  the  profligate  Charles  the  Second.  His  mother  was  sister  to  the  French  king,  and 
to  that  court  she  fled,  with  her  children.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  moral  character  of  fCngland 
when  Charles  w<'ls  enthroned.  He  was  less  bigoted,  but  more  licentious  than  any  of  the  Stuarts 
who  governed  Great  Britain  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
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The  Virginians  had  resolved  to  submit  rather  than  fight,  yet  thej  made  a 
show  of  resistance.  The/  declared  their  willingness  to  compromise  with  the 
invaders,  to  which  the  commissioners,  surprised  and  intimidated  hj  the  bold 
attitude  of  the  colonists,  readily  consented.  Instead  of  opening  their  cannons 
upon  the  Virginians,  they  courteously  proposed  to  them  submission  to  the 
authority  of  parliament  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  Liberal 
political  concessions  to  the  people  were  secured,  and  they  were  allowed  nearly 
all  those  civil  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence,^  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later,  charged  George  the  Third  with  violating. 

Virginia  was,  virtually,  an  independent  State,  until  Charles  the  Second 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  [May  29,  1660],  for  Cromwell  made  no 
appointments  except  that  of  governor.  In  the  same  year  [1652]  when  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  came,  the  people  had  elected  Richard  Bennet  to  fill 
Berkeley's  place.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Digges,  and  in  1656,  Crom- 
well appointed  Samuel  Mathews  governor.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector 
[1658],  the  Virginians  were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his 
son  Richard,'  and  they  elected  Mathews  their  chief  magistrate,  as  a  token  of 
their  independence.  Universal  suffrage  prevailed ;  all  freemen,  without  excep- 
tion, were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  white  servants,  when  their  terms  of  bondage 
ended,  had  the  same  privilege,  and  might  become  burgesses. 

But  a  serious  change  came  to  the  Virginians,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second.  When  intelligence  of  that  event  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley, 
whom  the  people  had  elected  governor  in  1660,  repudiated  the  popular  sover- 
eignty, and  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch  '^  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Yirgbda,^^  This  happened  before  he  was  proclaimed  in  England.^ 
The  Virginia  republicans  were  offended,  but  being  in  the  minority,  could  do 
nothing.  A  new  Assembly  was  elected  and  convened,  and  high  hopes  of  fiivor 
from  the  monarch  were  entertained  by  the  court  party.  But  these  were  speed- 
ily blasted,  and  in  place  of  great  privileges,  came  commercial  restrictions  to 
cripple  the  industry  of  the  colony.  The  navigation  act  of  1651  was  re-enacted 
in  1660,  and  its  provisions  were  rigorously  enforced.^     The  people  murmured. 


'  See  Supplement 

*  Cromwell  appointed  his  son  Richard  to  sncced  him  in  office.  Lacking  the  vigor  and  ambition 
of  his  fiither,  he  gladly  resigned  the  troublesome  legacy  into  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  and,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  Charles  the  Second  was  enthroned. 

'  When  informed  that  Parliament  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  bring  them  to  submission,  tho 
Tirginians  sent  a  message  to  Charles,  then  in  Flanders,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  be  king  of 
Tirginia..  He  had  resolved  to  come,  when  matters  took  a  turn  in  England  favorable  to  his  restora- 
tion. In  gratitude  to  the  colonists,  he  caused  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  quartered  with  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Vli^nta  received  the  name  of  The  Otd  Dominion.  Coins,  with  these  quarterings,  were  made  as 
late  as  17T3. 

*  The  first  Navigation  Act,  by  the  Bepublican  Parliament,  prohibited  foreign  vessels  trading  to 
the  English  colonies.  This  was  partly  to  punish  the  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
because  the  people  were  chiefly  lojalists.  The  act  of  1660  provided  that  no  goods  should  be 
carried  to  or  from  any  English  colonies,  but  in  vessels  built  within  the  English  dommions,  whose 
masters  and  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  crews  were  Englishmen ;  and  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
other  colonial  commodities  should  be  imported  into  no  part  of  Europe,  except  England  and  her 
dominions.  The  trade  between  the  colonies,  now  struggUng  for  prosperous  life,  was  also  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  England. 
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but  in  vain.  The  profligate  monarch,  who  soems  never  to  have  had  a  clear 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but  was  governed  by  caprice  and  passion,  gave 
away,  to  his  special  favorites,  large  tracts  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Virginia 
soil,  some  of  it  already  well  cultivated.' 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  the  Royalist  party  continued  to  show 
more  and  more  of  the  foul  hand  of  despotism.  The  pliant  Assembly  abridged 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Although  elected  for  only  two  years,  the  members 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  holding  office  indefinitely,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  thus  virtually  abolished.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  been  made  the  religion  of  the  State,  intolerance 
began  to  grow.  Baptists  and  Quakers'  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines. 
The  salaries  of  the  royal  officers  being  paid  from  duties  upon  exported  tobacco, 
these  officials  were  made  independent  of  the  people.'  Oppressive  and  unequal 
taxes  were  levied,  and  the  idle  aristocracy  formed  a  distinct  and  ruling  class. 
The  "common  people" — ^the  men  of  toil  and  substantial  worth — formed  a 
republican  party,  and  rebellious  murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  They 
desired  a  sufficient  reason  for  strengthening  their  power,  and  it  soon  appeared. 
The  menaces  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians,^  a  fierce  tribe  of  Lower  Pennsylva- 
nia, gave  the  people  a  plausible  pretense  for  arming  during  the  summer  of 
1675.  The  Indians  had  been  driven  from  their  hunting-grounds  at  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Senecas,*  and  coming  down  the  Potomac,  they 
made  war  upon  the  Maryland  settlements."  They  finally  committed  murders 
upon  Virginia  soil,  and  retaliation'  caused  the  breaking  out  of  a  fierce  border 
war.  The  inhabitants,  exasperated  and  alarmed,  called  loudly  upon  Governor 
Berkeley  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  col- 
ony. His  slow  and  indecisive  movements  were  very  unsatisfiictory,  and  loud 
murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  At  length  Nathaniel  Bacon,*  an  energetic 
and  highly  esteemed  republican,  acting  in  behalf  of  his  party,  demanded  per- 
mission for  the  people  to  arm  and  protect  themselves.'  Berkeley's  sagacity 
perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  discontented  men  to  have  arms,  and  he  refused. 
The  Indians  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  laborers  on  Bacon's  plantation,  near 
Richmond,  were  murdered.  That  leader  then  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  to  drive  back  the 
enemy.     Berkeley,  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 


'  In  1673,  the  king  gavd  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  his  profligate 
&yoritca,  "all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 
'  Note  7,  page  94. 

*  One  of  the  charges  made  against  the  King  of  England  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  was  that  ho  had  "  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for 
the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  *  Page  17. 

•  Page  23.  •  Pag©  82. 

^  John  Washington,  an  ancestor  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  a  century 
later,  commanded  some  troops  against  an  Indian  fort  on  the  Potomaa  Some  chiefs^  who  were 
sent  to  his  camp  to  treat  for  peace,  were  treacherously  slain,  and  this  excited  the  fierce  resentment 
of  the  Susquehannahs. 

•  He  was  bom  in  England,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  in  Virginia  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
dL    He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  that  time. 

*  King  Philip's  war  was  then  raging  in  Massachusetts^  and  the  white  people,  eveiywherc,  were 
alarmed.    See  page  124. 
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[May,  1676],  and  sent  troops  to  arrest  him.  Some  of  his  more  timid  followers 
returned,  but  sterner  patriots  adhered  to  his  fortunes.  The  people  generally 
Bjinpathised  with  him,  and  in  the  lower  counties  thej  arose  in  open  rebellion. 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  in 
the  mean  while  Bacon  drove  the  Indians^  back  toward  the  Rappahannock.  He 
iras  soon  after  elected  a  burgess,'  but  on  approaching  Jamestown,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  arrested.  For  fear  of  the  people,  who  made  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  the  governor  soon  pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers,  and 
hypocritically  professed  a  personal  regard  for  the  bold  republican  leader. 

Popular  opinion  had  now  manifestly  become  a  power  in  Virginia ;  and  the 
pressure  of  that  opinion  compelled  Berkeley  to  yield  at  all  points.  The  long 
aristocratic  Assembly  was  dissolved ;  many  abuses  were  corrected,  and  all  the 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  people  were  restored.*  Fearing  treachery 
in  the  capital,  Bacon  withdrew  to  the  Middle  Plantation,*  where  he  was  joined 
bj  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men  from  the  upper  counties,  and  was  pro- 
claimed commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops.  The  governor  regarded  the 
moTement  as  rebellious,  and  refused  to  sign  Bacon^s  commission.  The  patriot 
marched  to  Jamestown,  and  demanded  it  without  delay.  The  frightened  governor 
speedily  complied  [July  4,  1676],  and,  concealing  his  anger,  he  also,  oncompul- 
Bi<»i,  signed  a  letter  to  the  king,  highly  commending  the  acts  and  motives  of  the 
"traitor."  This  was  exactly  one  hundred  years,  to  a  day,  before  the  English 
colonies  in  America  declared  themselves  free  and  independent,  the  logic  of 
which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge,  a 
few  years  later.  The  Virginia  Assembly  was  as  pliant  before  tho  successful 
leader  as  the  governor,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  general  of  a  thousand 
men.  On  receiving  it,  Bacon  marched  against  the  Pamunkey  Indians. '^  When 
he  had  gone,  Berkeley,  faithless  to  his  professions,  crossed  the  York  River,  and 
at  Gloucester  summoned  a  convention  of  royalists.  All  the  proceedings  of  tho 
Republican  Assembly  were  reversed,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
the  governor  again  proclaimed  Bacon  a  traitor,  on  the  29th  of  July.  The 
indignation  of  the  patriot  leader  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to 
Jamestown,  he  lighted  up  a  civil  war.  The  property  of  royalists  was  confis- 
cated, their  wives  were  seized  as  hostages,  and  their  plantations  were  desolated. 
Berkeley  fled  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  proclaimed  his 
abdication,  and,  dismissing  the  republican  troops,  called  an  Assembly  in  his 
own  name,  and  was  about  to  cast  ofi"  all  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  when 


*  Page  40. 

'  The  chief  leaders  of  the  republican  party  at  the  capital,  were  William  Drommond,  who  had 
been  governor  of  North  Carolina  [paj^  97  J,  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence. 

'  This  orent  was  the  planting  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  germs  of  American 
natioDalitj.    It  was  tho  first  bending  of  power  to  the  boldly-expressed  will  of  the  peopla 

*  WiUiamsburgf  four  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  midway  between  the  York  and  James  Riyera^ 
was  then  called  the  Middle  PUmtaiion,  After  the  accession  of  WUliam  and  Maiy  [seepage  113], 
a  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  the  ciphers  WM.,  and  was  named  Williamsburg.  Governor 
Nicholson  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1698. 

'  This  was  a  amall  tribe  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Yoik 
River. 
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intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  imperial  troopa  to  quell  the  rebellion.' 
Great  was  the  joj  of  the  governor,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  hoped- 
for  Buccor,  for  his  danger  was  imminent  With  some  royalists  and  English 
iiailors  under  Major  Robert  Beverley,  be  now  {Sept.  7]  returned  to  Jamestown. 
Bacon  collected  hastily  his  troops,  iukI  drove  the  govemcn-  and  falB  friends  down 
the  James  River.  Informed  that  a  lai^  body  of  royalists  and  imperial  troopa 
were  approaching,  the  republicans,  unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  Jamefl- 
town,  applied  the  torch  [Sept  30]  just  as  the  night  shadows  came  over  the 
vill^.'  When  the  aim  arose  on  the  following  morning, 
the  first  town  built  by  Englishmen  in  America,'  was  a 
heap  of  smoking  rams.  14'othing  remained  standing 
but  a  few  chimneys,  and  that  old  church  tower,  which 
now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  voyager  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  James  River.  This  work  accomplished, 
Bacon  pressed  forward  with  his  little  army  toward  the 
York,  determined  to  drive  the  royalists  firom  Virginia. 
But  he  was  smitten  by  a  deadlier  foe  than  armed  men. 
The  malaria  of  the  marshes  at  Jamestown  bad  poisoned 
his  veins,  and  he  died  [Oct  11.  1676J  of  malignant  fever,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  York.  There  was  no  man  to  receive  the  mantle  of  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  his  departure  was  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  His 
friends  and  followers  made  but  feeble  resistance,  and  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
l)er,  Berkeley  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation*  in  triumph. 

The  dangers  and  vexations  to  which  the  governor  had  been  exposed  during 
these  commotions,  rendered  the  haughty  temper  of  the  baron  irascible,  and  he 
signalized  his  restoration  to  power  by  acts  of  wanton  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  had  been  hanged,*  when  the  more  mercifiil  Assembly  im- 
plored him  to  shed  no  more  blood.  But  he  continued  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
confiscations,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  stony  heart  until  recalled  by 
the  king  in  April,  1677,  who  had  become  disgusted  with  bis  cruel  conduct* 
There  was  no  printing  press  in  Virginia  to  record  current  history,'  and  fi>r  a 

*  This  was  an  error.  The  fleet  sent  with  troopa  to  quell  Ihe  insurreotion,  did  not  anive  until 
April  tlie  followiog  year,  when  all  was  over.  Colonel  Jetbcyii,  the  Bucc«39or  of  Berketef,  csme 
-with  the  fleet 

*  Besides  the  church  and  court-house,  Jamestown  craitained  aixteen  or  eighteen  houses,  built 
of  brick,  and  quite  commodious,  and  alai^  number  or  humble  log  cablna 

*  The  church,  of  which  the  brick  tower  alone  remains,  waa  bi^t  about  1630.  It  was  probably 
the  third  eburch  erected  in  Jamestown.  The  ruin  is  now  [186G]  a  few  rods  from  the  eucroaohiDf; 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  about  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  engraving  is  a  correct  repreeentatioD  olf 
its  present  appearance.    In  the  grave-yard  adjoining  are  flragments  of  several  monoments. 

'  Note  4,  page  Ul. 

'  The  flr^  man  executed  was  Colonel  Hansford.  He  has  been  justly  termed  the  Brat  martyr  in 
Uie  cause  of  Ubcrty  in  America.  Drummond  and  lAwrence  were  also  executed.  They  were  con- 
.'Udcred  ringleadetB  and  the  prime  iustigBtoiB  of  the  rebellion. 

*  Charles  said,  "  The  old  Ibol  has  taken  more  Uvea  in  that  naked  country  than  I  hare  taken  kit 
the  murder  of  my  &tbcr." 

'  Berkeley  was  an  enemy  to  popular  enlightenment  He  said  to  cmnmisaoneie  sent  tnan  En- 
)(lMld  in  1671,  "Thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  press;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  disol^dience,  and  heresy,  and  a    '    '  '    "''" 

'  ''  'Is  against  the  bcsl  govenune  "  " 

St  destrucUye  foe  of  ^lannj. 
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hundred  years  the  narratives  of  the  royalists  gave  hue  to  the  whole  affair. 
Bacon  was  always  regarded  as  a  traitor^  and  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  gov- 
ernment is  known  in  history  as  Bacon's  Rebellion.  Such,  also,  would  have 
been  the  verdict  of  history,  had  Washjuigton  and  his  compatriots  been  unsuc- 
cessful.    Too  often  success  is  accounted  a  virtue,  but  failure^  a  crime. 

Long  years  elapsed  before  the  effects  of  these  civil  commotions  were  effaced. 
The  people  were  borne  down  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  royal  rulers,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism  grew  apace.  The  popular  Assembly  became  winnowed 
of  its  aristocratic  elements ;  and,  notwithstanding  royal  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  Virginia,*  to  overawe  the  people,  the  burgesses  were  always  firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  popular  rights.'  In  reply  to  Governor  Jeffreys,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  in  defense  of  his  arbitrary 
act  in  seizing  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Assembly,  the  burgesses  said,  ^^  that 
such  a  breach  of  privilege  could  not  be  commanded  under  the  Great  Seal,  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  done  so  in  former 
times.''  The  king  commanded  the  governor  to  '^  signify  his  majesty's  indigna^ 
tion  at  language  so^ seditious;"  but  the  burgesses  were  as  indifferent  to  royal 
frowns  as  they  were  to  the  governor's  menaces. 

A  libertine  from  the  purlieus  of  the  licentious  court  now  came  to  rule  the 
liberty-loving  Virginians.  It  was  Lord  Culpepper,  who,  under  the  grant  of 
1673,'  had  been  appointed  governor  for  Ufe  in  1677.  He  arrived  in  1680.  His 
profligacy  and  rapacity  disgusted  the  people.  Discontents  ripened  into  insur- 
]*ections,  and  the  blood  of  patriots  again  flowed.*  At  length  the  king  himself 
became  incensed  against  Culpepper,  revoked  his  grant*  in  1684,  and  deprived 
him  of  ofiSce.  Effingham,  his  successor,  was  equally  rapacious,  and  the  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  rebellion,  when  king  Charles  died,  and  his  brother 
James*  was  proclaim^  [Feb.  1685]  bis  successor,  with  the  title  of  James  the 
Second.  The  people  hoped  for  benefit  by  the  change  of  rulers,  but  their  bur- 
dens were  increase!.  Again  the  wave  of  rebellion  was  rising  high,  when  the 
revolution  of  1688  placed  WilUam  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary  upon  the 
throne.^  Then  a  real  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The  detested  and 
detestable  Stuarts  were  forever  driven  from  the  seat  of  power  in  Great  Britain. 
That  event,  wrought  out  by  the  people,  infused  a  conservative  principle  into 
the  workings  of  the  English  constitution.     The  popular  will,  expressed  by  Par^ 


'  These  troops  were  under  the  command  of  a  wise  veteran,  Sir  Heniy  Chieheley,  wlio  managed 
with  prudence.  They  proved  a  source  of  much  discontent,  because  their  subsistence  was  drawn 
from  the  planters  For  the  same  cause,  disturbances  occurred  in  Now  York  ninety  years  afterward. 
See  page  218.  *  Page  71.  •  Note  1,  paj^e  1 10. 

•  By  the  king's  order,  Culpepper  caused  several  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  men  of  influence, 
to  be  hanged,  and  a  "reign  of  terror, '^Tniscalled  tranquillity  ^  followed. 

•  Arlington  [note  1,  page  110]  had  already  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  grant  to  Culpepper. 

•  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles  gave  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664.    See  pago  144. 

■'  James  the  Second,  by  hia  bigotry  (ho  was  a  Roman  Catholic),  tyranny,  and  oppression,  ren- 
dered himself  hateful  to  hia  subjects.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had 
married  Mary,  a  Protestant  daughter  of  James,  and  his  eldest  child,  was  invited  by  the  incensed 
people  to  come  to  the  English  throne.  He  came  with  Dutch  troops,  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1688.  James  was  deserted  by  liis  soldiers,  and  he  and  his  family  soujrht  safety 
m  flight  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  joint  monarchs  of  England  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1689.    This  act  consummated  that  revolution  which  Voltaire  styled  "  the  era  of  English  liberty." 

8 
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liament,  became  potential ;  and  the  personal  character,  or  caprices  of  the  mon- 
arch, had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  legislation.  The  potency  of  the 
National  Assembly  T?as  extended  to  similar  colonial  organizations.  The  powers 
of  governors  were  defined,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  understood.  Bad 
men  often  exercised  authority  in  the  colonies,  but  it  was  in  subordination  to  the 
English  Constitution  ;  and,  notwithstanding  commercial  restrictions  bore  heav- 
ily upon  the  enterprise  of  the  colonies,  the  diffusion  of  just  political  ideas,  and 
the  growth  of  free  institutions  in  America,  were  rapid  and  healthful. 

From  the  revolution  of  1688,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  the  history  of  Virginia  is  the  history  of  the  steady,  quiet  prog- 
ress of  an  industrious  people,  and  presents  no  prominent  events  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.* 


CHAPTER   II. 

MASSACHUSETTS.      [162  0.] 

''Welcome,  Englishmen!  welcome,  Englishmen!"  were  the  first  words 
which  the  Pilgrim  FcUhers'^  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  son  of  the  American 
forest.  It  was  the  voice  of  Samoset,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  who  had  learned  a 
few  English  words  of  fishermen  at  Penobscot.  His  brethren  had  hovered 
around  the  little  community  of  sufferers  at  New  Plymouth'  for  a  hundred  days, 
when  he  boldly  approach^  [March  26,  1621],  and  gave  the  friendly  saluta- 
tion. He  told  them  to  possess  the  land,  for  the  occupants  had  nearly  all  been 
swept  away  by  a  pestilence.  The  Pilgrims  thanked  God  for  thus  making  their 
seat  more  secure,  for  they  feared  the  hostility  of  the  Aborigines.  When  Sam- 
oset again  appeared,  he  was  accompanied  by  Squanto,*  a  chief  who  had  recently 
returned  from  captivity  in  Spain ;  and  they  told  the  white  people  about  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  then  residing  at  Mount  Hope. 
An  interview  was  planned.  The  old  sachem  came  with  barbaric  pomp,^  and  he 
and  Governor  Carver'  smoked  the  calumet*  together.  A  preliminary  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  was  formed  [April  1,  1621],  which  remained  unbroken 

'  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  50,000,  of  whom  one  half  were  slaves.  The  tobacco 
trade  had  become  very  important,  the  exports  to  England  and  Ireland  being  about  30,000  hogs- 
heads that  year.  Almost  a  hundred  vessels  annually  came  from  those  countries  to  Virginia  for 
tobacco.  A  powerful  militia  of  almost  9,000  men  was  organized,  and  they  no  longer  fear^  their 
dusky  neighbors.  The  militia  became  expert  in  the  use  of  tire-arms  in  the  woods,  and  back  to  this 
period  the  Virginia  rifleman  may  look  for  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  marksman.  The  province 
contained  twenty-two  counties,  and  forty-eight  parishes,  with  a  church  and  a  clergyman  in  each, 
and  a  great  deal  of  glebe  land.  But  there  was  no  printing  press  nor  book-store  in  the  colony.  A 
press  was  first  established  in  Virginia  in  1729. 

»  Page  77.  *  Page  78.  «  Pago  74. 

*  Massasoit  approached,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  warriors,  and  took  post  upon  a  neighboring  liQ]. 
Tliere  he  sat  in  state,  and  received  Edward  Winslow  as  embassador  from  the  English.  Leaving 
Winslow  with  his  warriors  as  security  for  his  own  safety,  the  sachem  went  into  New  Plymouth  and 
treated  with  Governor  Carver.    Note  5,  page  14.  •  Page  78.  '  Page  14, 
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for  fifty  years.*     Massasoit  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  for  Canonicus,  the  head 
of  the  powerful  Narragansetts/  was  his  enemy,  and  he  needed  strength. 

Three  days  after  the  interview  with  the  Wampanoag  sachem  [April  8], 
Governor  Carver  suddenly  died.     William  Bradford,*  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  colony,  was  appointed  his  successor.     He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and 
for  thirty  years  he  managed  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony  with  great  sagacity. 
He  was  a  man  just  fitted  for  such  a  station,  and  he  fostered  the  colony  with 
parental  care.     The  settlers  endured  great  trials  during  the  first  four  years  of 
their  sojourn.     They  were  barely  saved  from  starvation  in  the  autumn  of  1621, 
by  a  scanty  crop  of  Indian  com.*     In  November  of  that  year,  thirty-five  im- 
migrants (some  of  them  their  weak  brethren  of  the  Speedweliy  joined  them,  and 
increased  their  destitution.     The  winter  was  severe,  and  produced  great  suffer- 
ing; and  the  colonists  were  kept  in  continual  fear  by  the  menaces  of  Canonicus, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  regarded  the  English  as  intruders. 
Bradford  acted  wisely  with  the  chief,  and  soon  made  him  sue  for  peace.*     The 
power,  but  not  the  hatred,  of  the  wily  Indian  was  subdued,  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  passive  friend  of  the  English. 

Sixty-three  more  immigrants  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1622.  They 
had  been  sent  by  Weston,  a  wealthy,  dissatisfied  member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany,' to  plant  a  new  colony.  Many  of  them  were  idle  and  dissolute ;'  and 
after  living  upon  the  slender  means  of  the  Plymouth  people  for  several  weeks, 
they  went  to  Wiasagusset  (now  Weymouth),  to  commence  a  settlement.  Their 
improvidence  produced  a  famine ;  and  they  exasperated  the  Indians  by  begging 
and  stealing  supplies  for  their  wants.  A  plot  was  devised  by  the  savages  for 
their  destruction,  but  through  the  agency  of  Massasoit,*  it  was  revealed  [March, 
1623J  to  the  Plymouth  people ;  and  Captain  Miles  Standish,  with  eight  men, 
hastened  to  Wissagusset  in  time  to  avert  the  blow.  A  chief  and  several  war- 
riors were  killed  in  a  battle ;"  and  so  terrified  were  the  surrounding  tribes  by 


'  B^  124.  '  Pago  22. 

'  Wiiliam  Bradford  was  bom  at  Ansterfield,  in  the  north  of  Enffland,  in  1588.  Ho  followed 
RobiavQ  to  Holland;  came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower  [see  page  77] ;  and  was  annually  elected 
goremnr  of  the  colony  fix>m  1621  until  his  death  in  1657. 

*  While  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  others  were  seeking  a  place  to  land  [sec  page  78],  they 
ibaad  some  motize,  or  Indian  com,  in  one  of  the  deserted  huts  of  the  savages.  Aflerw^,  Samoset 
and  others  taught  them  how  to  cultivate  the  grain  (then  unknown  in  Europe),  and  this  supply  serv* 
io^  Ibr  seed,  providentially  saved  them  from  starvation.  The  grain  now  first  received  the  name  of 
hikm  com.  Early  in  September  [1621],  an  exploring  party,  under  Standish,  coasted  northward  to 
Sbawmut,  the  site  of  fioston,  where  they  found  a  few  Indians.  The  place  was  delightful,  and  for  a 
while,  the  Pilgrims  thought  of  removing  thither.  *  Page  77. 

'  Ganonicas  dwelt  upon  Connanicut  Island,  opposite  Newport  In  token  of  his  contempt  and 
defiance  of  the  English,  he  sent  [Feb.,  1622]  a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin, 
to  Governor  Bradford.  Tlio  governor  accepted  the  hostile  challenge,  and  then  returned  the  pkin, 
filled  with  powder  and  shot.  These  substances  were  new  to  the  savages  They  regarded  them 
with  superstitious  awe,  as  possessing  some  evil  influence.  Tney  were  sent  troxa  village  to  villafce, 
and  exdted  general  alarm.  The  pride  of  Canonicus  was  humbled,  and  he  sued  for  peace.  The 
example  of  Canonicus  was  followed  by  several  chiefs,  who  were  equally  alarmed.      '*  Page  63. 

"  There  was  quite  a  number  of  indentured  servants,  and  men  of  no  character;  a  population 
wboUy  unfit  to  (bund  an  independent  State. 

*  In  gratiUide  for  attentions  and  medicine  during  a  severe  illness,  Massasoit  revealed  the  plot  to 
Edward  Winslow  a  few  days  before  the  time  appointed  to  strike  the  blow. 

*  Standish  carried  the  chiefs  head  m  triumph  to  Plymouth.  It  was  borne  upon  a  pole,  and  was 
placed  upon  the  paliaaades  [note  1,  page  127]  of  the  little  fort  which  had  just  been  erected.    The 
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the  event,  that  several  chiefs  soon  appeared  at  Pljrmouth  to  crave  the  friem'ship 
of  the  English.  The  settlement  at  Wissagussct  was  broken  up,  however,  and 
most  of  the  immigrants  returned  to  England. 

Social  perils  soon  menaced  the  stability  of  the  colony.  The  partnership  of 
merchants  and  colonists^  was  an  unprofitable  speculation  for  all.  The  commu- 
nity system'*  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colony, 
and  the  merchants  had  few  or  no  returns  for  their  investments.  Ill  feelings 
were  created  by  mutual  criminations,  and  the  capitalists  commenced  a  series  of 
annoyances  to  force  the  workers  into  a  dissolution  of  the  league.*  The  partner- 
ship continued,  however,  during  tlie  prescribed  term  of  seven  years,  and  then 
[1627]  the  colonists  purchased  the  interest  of  the  London  merchants  for  nine 
thousand  dollars.  Becoming  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil,  they  divided  the  whole 
property  equally,  and  to  each  man  was  assigned  twenty  acres  of  land  in  fee. 
New  incentives  to  industry  followed,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty,  even  upon 
that  unfruitful  soil,  rewarded  them  all.*  At  about  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  became  slightly  changed.  The  only  officers,  at  first,  were 
a  governor  and  an  assistant.  In  1624,  five  assistants  were  chosen ;  and  in 
1630,  when  the  colony  numbered  almost  five  hundred  souls,  seven  assistants 
were  elected.  This  pure  democracy  prevailed,  both  in  Church  and  State,  for 
almost  nineteen  years,  when  a  representative  government  was  instituted 
[1639],  and  a  pastor  was  chosen  as  spiritual  guide.* 

James  the  First  died  in  the  spring  of  1625 ;  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  the  First,  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists.*  Many 
of  their  ministers  were  silenced  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  un- 
easiness of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  daily  increased.  Already,  White, 
a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  the  west  of  England,  had  persuaded  sev- 
eral influential  men  of  that  city  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  asylum 
for  the  oppressed,  in  America.  They  chose  the  rocky  promontory  of  Capo 
Anne  for  the  purpose  [1624],  intending  to  connect  the  settlement  with  the  fish- 
ing business ;  but  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  profitable, 


good  Robinson  [puf^  1*l]t  when  he  heard  of  it,  wrote,  "Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  it  would  have  been, 
that  you  bad  converted  some  before  you  killed  any." 

*  Page  77.  '  Note  1,  page  70. 

•  The  merchants  refused  Mr.  Robinson  a  passage  to  America ;  attempted  to  force  a  ministc^r 
upon  the  colonists  who  was  friendly  to  the  EstabUsbed  Church ;  and  even  sent  vessels  to  interfere 
with  the  infant  commerce  of  the  settlers. 

*  The  colonists  unsuccessfully  tried  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Tliey  raised  enough  grain  and 
vegetables  for  their  own  consumption,  and  relied  upon  traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indiajis,  for  obtaiuiog 
the  means  of  pajnng  for  cloths,  implements,  etc.,  procured  from  England.  In  1627,  they  made  the 
first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  the  cod  fishery,  since  become  so  important,  by  oonstnicting  a 
salt  work,  and  curing  some  fish.  In  1624,  Edward  Winslow  imported  three  cows  and  a  bull,  and 
soon  those  invaluable  animals  became  numerous  in  the  colony. 

•  Tlie  colonists  considered  Robinson  (who  was  yet  in  Leyden),  as  their  pastor ;  and  religious 
exercises,  in  the  way  of  prayer  and  exhortation,  were  conducted  by  Elder  Brewster  and  othersL 
On  Sunday  afternoons  a  question  would  be  propounded,  to  which  all  had  a  right  to  speak.  Kvcn 
after  they  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  pastor,  the  people  were  so  democratic  in  religious  matters, 
that  a  minister  did  not  remain  long  at  Plymouth.  The  doctrine  of  **  private  judgment"  was  put  in 
full  practice;  and  the  religious  meetings  were  often  the  arena  of  intemperate  debate  and  confiisioT). 
In  1629,  thirty-five  persons,  the  remainder  of  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden,  joined  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  among  whom  was  Robinson's  family ;  but  the  good  man  never  saw  New  rn- 
gland  himseUl  •  Note  2,  page  7G. 
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^nd  it  waa  nbaDdoned.     A  few  years  afterward,  a  company  purchaeed  a  tract 

of  land  [March  29,  1628]  defined  as  being  "three  miles  north  of  any  and  every 

P*rt  of  the  Merrimac  River,"  and  "three  miles  south  of 

*By  and  every  part  of  the  Charles  River,"  and  westward  to 

the  Pacific  Ocean.'     In  the  summer  of  1628,  John  Endi- 

***,  and  a  hundred  emigrants  came  over,  and  at  Naumkeag 

(now  Salem)  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Colony  of 

"wsachusetta  Bay.   The  proprietors  received  a  charter  from 

">«  king  the  following  year  [Mareh  14,  1629],  and  they 

*ere  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Com- 

y  '•f  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England' 
jg^''^  colony  at  Salem  incrra;sed  rapidly,  and  soon  began  to  spread.    In  July, 
■  "three  godly  ministers"  (Skelton,  Higginaon,  and  Bright)  came  with 


^^•i  Uundied  settlers,  and  a  part  of  them  hiid  the  foundations  of  Charleatown,  at 
"^™*wam,    A  new  stimulus  was  now  given  to  emigration  by  salutary  arnrnge- 

'  Tlui  wia  purchased  ft«m  the  Council  of  Plymouth.  The  chief  men  oT  the  cumpany  wern 
Intin  Homphrey  (brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln),  John  Kndicot,  Sir  Henry  Boawcll,  Sir  John 
Vounn,  Thomas  Soutbcole,  Simon  Whitcomb,  John  Wintiirop,  Tlioioas  Dudley,  Sir  Ridiard  Salion- 
Sull.  iBd  otli^nt.     Eminent  men  in  New  England  alUTward  became  interested  in  tha  enlerprlie, 

*  Thf  odmiiiial ration  of  ntTairs  was  intrusted  to  a  |):ovemor,  deputy,  and  eigliteen  assialants,  who 
werp  to  in;  fleclud  aniiuaJly  by  the  Btockhoiders  of  the  corporation.  A  jfenenJ  assembly  of  the 
&*eiaLnof  the  colony  was  to  be  lield  at  least  four  limes  a  year,  lo  leRislato  for  the  eolony.  The 
king  dgimoil  no  juriiidiction,  lor  he  regarded  tlie  wlioto  matter  as  a  tradini;  operalioii,  not  an  the 
fcundinn  of  ra  emirire.  The  iniitruracnt  eonferrod  on  the  eolonisIH  all  the  rights  of  Enjciwh  subject*, 
•""l  illerwanl  betaune  the  text  for  many  powerful  diecourBeB  against  the  uaurpntion  of  royalty. 
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ments.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the  members  of  the  company,  at  a  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  England,  signed  an  agreement  to  transfer  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment to  the  colonists.  It  was  a  wise  and  beneyolent  conclusion,  for  men  of  f<N*- 
tune  and  intelligence  immediately  prepared  to  emigrate  when  such  a  democracy 
should  be  established.  John  Winthrop^  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred 
families,  arrived  at  Salem  in  July  [1630]  following.  Wintbrop  bad  been 
chosen  governor  before  his  departure,  with  Thomas  Dudley  for  deputy,  and  a 
council  of  eighteen.  The  new  immigrants  located  at,  and  named  Dorchester, 
Boxbury,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge ;  and  during  the  summer,  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  leading  men,  hearing  of  a  spring  of  excellent  water  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Shawmut,  went  there,  erected  a  few  cottages,  and  founded  Boston, 
the  future  metropolis  of  New  England."  The  peninsula  was  composed  of  three 
hills,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  called  Tri-Mountain.* 

As  usual,  the  ravens  of  sickness  and  death  followed  these  first  settlers. 
Many  of  them,  accustomed  to  ease  and  luxury  in  England,  suffered  much,  and 
before  December,  two  hundred  were  in  their  graves.*  Yet  the  survivors  were 
not  disheartened,  and  during  the  winter  of  intense  suffering  which  followed, 
they  applied  themselves  diligently  to  tho  business  of  founding  a  State.  In 
May,  1631,  it  was  agreed  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that  all  tho 
officers  of  government  should  thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  freemen*  of  the  colony ; 
and  in  1634,  the  pure  democracy  was  changed  to  a  representative  government, 
the  second  in  America."  The  colony  flourished.  Chiefs  from  the  Indian  tribes 
dined  at  Governor  Winthrop's  table,  and  made  covenants  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  English.  Wintbrop  journeyed  on  foot  to  exchange  courtesies  with 
Bradford  at  Plymouth,'  a  friendly  salutation  came  from  the  Dutch  in  New 
Nethcrland,"  and  a  ship  from  Virginia,  laden  with  corn  [May,  1632],  sailed 
into  Boston  harbor.     A  bright  future  was  dawning. 

The  character  of  the  Puritans'  who  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  presents  a  strange  problem  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  moral  philosopher.  Vic- 
tims of  intolerance,  they  were  themselves  equally  intolerant  when  clothed  with 
power."    Their  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  narrow,  and  their  prac- 


*  He  wa«*  bom  in  England  in  1558,  and  was  ono  of  tho  most  active  men  in  New  Englnnd  from 
1630  until  his  death  in  1649.  His  joamal,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  colony,  has  been 
published. 

'  The  whole  company  under  "Winthrop  intended  to  join  the  settlers  at  Charlcstown,  but  a  pre- 
vailing sickness  there,  attributed  to  unwholesome  water,  caused  them  to  locate  elsewhere.  Tho 
fine  spring  of  water  which  gushed  from  one  of  tlie  three  liills  of  Shawmut,  was  regarded  with  great 
favor.  '  From  tliis  is  derived  the  word  Trtmont 

*  Among  these  was  Higginson,  Isaac  Johnston  (a  principal  leader  in  tho  enterprise,  and  tho 
wealthiest  of  the  founders  of  Boston),  and  his  wife  the  "Lady  Arabella,"  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lincoln.    She  died  at  Salem,  and  her  husband  did  not  long  survive  her. 

*  None  were  considered  freemen  unless  they  were  memberB  of  some  church  within  tho 
colony.  From  the  beginning,  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  the  Churcli  and  State  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  intimacy  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  disorders.  This  provision  was  repealed  in 
1665.  •  Page  71.  "^  Pag©  116.  *  Page  72.  •  Page  75. 

■•  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  did  not  remain  long  in  America,  severely  rebuked  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  the  two  Boston  ministers,  Wilson  and  Cotton.  "  It  doth  a  little  gricvo 
my  spirit,"  he  said,  "to  hear  what  sad  tilings  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  tind  persecutions 
In  New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences."  Ihiity  yeais 
later  [1665],  the  king's  commissioner  at  Picataqua,  in  a  manuscript  letter  belbro  me,  addressed  to 
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tical  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule,  was  contrary  to  the  ihtentions  of  Him 
who  uttered  it.  Tet  they  were  honest  and  true  men ;  and  out  of  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  jealousy  of  their  inherent  rights,  grew  their  intolerance.  They 
regarded  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  as  their  deadly  enemies,  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance.^  A  wise  caution  dictated  this  course.  A  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  when  bigotry  assumed  the  seat  of  justice,  and  super- 
atilioD  was  the  counselor  and  guide  of  leading  men,  should  cause  us  to 

*'  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  their  virtues,  very  kind.** 

Roger  Williams,  himself  a  Puritan  minister,  and  victim  of  persecution  in 
England,  was  among  those  who  first  felt  the  power  of  Puritan  intolerance.  He 
was  chosen  minister  at  Salem,  in  1634,  and  his  more  enlightened  views,  freely 
expressed,  soon  aroused  the  civil  authorities  against  him.  He  denied  the  right 
of  civil  magistrates  to  control  the  consciences  of  the  people,  or  to  withhold  their 
protection  from  any  religious  sect  whatever.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  king 
to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  colonists ;  and  even  contended  that 
obedience  to  magistrates  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  He  denounced  the  charter 
from  the  king  as  invalid,  because  he  had  given  to  the  white  people  the  lands  of 
other  owners,  the  Indians.*  These  doctrines,  and  others  more  theological,'  ho 
maintained  with  vehemence,  and  soon  the  colony  became  a  scene  of  great  com- 
motion on  that  account  He  was  remonstrated  with  by  the  elders,  warned  by 
the  magistrates,  and  finally,  refusing  to  cease  what  was  deemed  seditious 
preaching,  he  was  banished  [November,  1635]  from  the  colony.  In  the  dead 
of  winter  he  departed  [January,  1636]  for  the  wilderness,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.* 

Political  events  in  England  caused  men  who  loved  quiet  to  turn  their 
thoughts  more  and  more  toward  the  New  World;  and  the  year  1635  was 
remarkable  for  an  immense  inmiigration  to  New  England.  During  that  year 
fiill  three  thousand  new  settlers  came,  among  whom  were  men  of  wealth  and 
influence.     The  most  distinguished  were  Hugh  Peters*  (an  eloquent  preacher), 


the  niagifltratcs  of  Massachusetts,  say,  *'  It  is  possible  that  the  charter  which  you  so  much  idolize 
may  be  forfeited  until  yon  have  cleared  yourselves  of  those  many  ii^'ustioes,  oppressions,  violences, 
and  blood  for  which  you  are  complained  against" 

'  Lyford,  who  was  sent  out  to  the  Pilgrims,  by  the  London  partners,  as  their  minister,  was  re- 
fused and  e^Lpelled,  because  he  was  friendly  to  the  Church  of  England.  John  and  Samuel  Browne, 
residents  at  Salem,  and  members  of  EndicoVs  council,  were  arrested  by  that  ruler,  and  sent  to  En- 
g;land  as  ^  factious  and  evil-conditioned  persons,"  because  they  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  Liturgy, 
or  printed  forms  of  the  English  Church,  in  their  worship. 

*  See  page  22.  This  was  not  strictly  true,  for,  until  King  Philip's  war  [page  124],  in  1675,  not 
a  foot  of  ground  was  occupied  by  the  New  England  colonists,  on  any  other  score  but  that  of  fiiir 
purchase. 

'  He  maintained  that  an  oath  should  not  be  tendered  to  an  unconverted  person,  and  that  no 
Cliristian  could  lawfully  pray  with  such  an  one,  though  it  were  a  wife  or  child  I  In  the  intem- 
perance of  his  zeal,  Williams  often  exhibited  intolerance  himself^  and  at  this  day  would  be  called  a 
bigoL    Yet  his  tolerant  teachings  in  general  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  Puritan  cxdusiveness. 

*  Piige  89. 

*  Peters  afterward  returned  to  England,  was  veiy  active  in  public  affairs  during  the  civil  war, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  found  guilty  of  fibvoring  the  deaUi  of  the  king*a 
fiUher,  and  was  executed  in  October,  1660. 
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and  Henry  Vane,  an  enthusiastic  young  man  of  twenty-five.  In  1636,  Vane 
was  elected  governor,  an  event  which  indirectly  proved  disastrous  to  the  peace 
of  the  colony.  The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  had  awakened  bitter  relig- 
ous  dissensions,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  prepared  to  listen  to  any  new 
teacher.  As  at  Plymouth,  so  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  religious  ques- 
tions were  debated  at  the  stated  meetings/  Women  were  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  these  debates,  and  some  deemed  this  an  abridgment  of  their  rights.  Among 
these  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  an  able  and  eloquent  woman,  who  established 
meetings  at  her  own  house,  for  her  sex,  and  there  she  promulgated  peculiar 
views,  which  some  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  pronounced  seditious  and 
heretical.*  These  views  were  embraced  by  Governor  Vane,  several  magistrates, 
and  a  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston.'  Winthrop  and  others  opposed 
them,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement,  a  synod  was  called,  the  doctrines 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  condemned,  and  she  and  her  family  were  first  impris- 
oned in  Boston,  and  then  banished  [August,  1637]  from  the  colony/  Vane 
lost  his  popularity,  and  failing  to  be  elected  the  following  year,  he  returned  to 
England.'  Some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers  left  the  colony,  and  established 
settlements  in  Rhode  Island.^ 

The  great  abatement  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  caused 
by  the  result  of  the  Pequod  war,'  was  favorable  to  the  security  of  the  colony, 
and  it  flourished  amazingly.  Persecution  also  gave  it  sustenance.  The  non- 
conformists in  the  mother  country  suffered  more  and  more,  and  hundreds  fled  to 
New  England.  The  church  and  the  government  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  colony,  so  opposed,  in  its  feelings  and  laws,  to  the  character  of 
both.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration.  As  early  as  1633, 
a  proclamation  for  that  purpose  had  been  published,  but  not  enforced ;  and  a 
fleet  of  eight  vessels,  bearing  some  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  realm,  was 
detained  in  the  Thames  [Feb.  1634],  by  order  of  the  privy  council.'  Believing 
that  the  colonists  '^  aimed  not  at  new  discipline,  but  at  sovereignty,"  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  surrender  of  the  patent  to  the  king.'     The  people  were  silent, 


*  Note  5,  page  116. 

*  She  taught  that,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  believer,  its  revelations  are  superior  lo  the 
teachings  of  men.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  "  private  judgment"  in  its  fullest  extent.  She  taught  that 
every  person  had  the  right  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  a  minister's 'teaching,  and  this  was  consid- 
ered '*  rel)elUon  against  the  clergy."  She  taught  the  doctrine  of  Election^  and  averred  that  the  elect 
saints  were  sure  of  their  salvation,  however  vicious  their  lives  might  be. 

*  Her  brotlier,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  was  an  eloquent  expounder  of  her  views.  The  theo- 
logical question  assumed  a  political  phase,  and  for  a  long  time  influenced  the  public  affairs  of  tiio 
colony. 

*  Mrs.  Hutcliinson  and  her  fiunily  took  refbge  within  the  Dutch  domain,  near  the  present  village 
of  New  Rochelle,  in  New  York.  There  she  and  all  her  family,  except  a  daughter,  were  murdered 
by  the  Indians.    Note  2,  page  141. 

*  Vane  was  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Charles  the  First  He  was  a  republican  during 
tlie  civil  war  [note  3,  page  108],  and  for  this,  Charles  the  Second  had  him  beheaded  iu  June,  1662. 

■  Page  91.  '  Page  87. 

■  [Note  1,  page  400.]  It  was  asserted,  and  is  believed,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hamp- 
den were  among  the  passengers.    There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact. 

*  The  genera]  patent  for  New  England  was  surrendered  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  June, 
1635,  without  consulting  the  colonists.  The  inflexible  courage  of  the  latter  prevented  the  evil  that 
might  have  ensued  by  this  faithless  act  of  a  company  which  had  made  extensive  grants;  and  they 
Urmly  held  the  charter  given  to  them  by  the  king. 
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bat  firm.  When  anunor  reached  them  [September  18, 1684]  that  an  arbitrary 
commission/  and  a  general  governor  vras  appointed  for  all  the  English  colonies 
in  America,  the  Massachusetts  people,  poor  as  they  were,  raised  three  thousand 
dollars  to  build  fortifications  for  resistance.  Even  a  quo  warranto  (April, 
1638]*  did  not  affect  either  their  resolution  or  their  condition.  Strong  in  their 
integrity,  they  continued  to  strengthen  their  new  State  by  fostering  education,' 
the  ^'  cheap  defense  of  nations,"  and  by  other  wise  appliances  of  vigorous  efforts* 
The  civil  war*  which  speedily  involved  the  church  and  the  throne  in  disaster, 
withdrew  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  from  the  persecuted.  The  hope  of 
better  times  at  home  checked  immigration,  and  thereafter  the  colony  received 
but  small  accessions  to  its  population,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  ties  of  interest  and  warmest  sympathy  united  the  struggling  colonists 
of  New  England.  Natives  of  the  same  country,  the  offspring  of  persecution — 
alike  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  depredations  of  the 
Dutch  and  French,*  and  alike  menaced  with  punishment  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment— ^they  were  as  one  people.  They  were  now  [1643]  more  than  twenty 
thousand  in  number,  and  fifty  villages  had  been  planted  by  them.  The  civil 
war  in  England'  threatened  a  total  subversion  of  the  government,  and  the  Puri- 
tans began  to  reflect  on  the  establishment  of  an  independent  nation  eastward  of 
the  Dutch  dominions.^  With  this  view,  a  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  was 
proposed  in  1637,  at  the  close  of  the  Pequod  war.  It  was  favorably  received 
by  all,  but  the  union  was  not  consummated  until  1643,  when  the  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth,^ Massachusetts,*  Connecticut  and  New  Haven"  confederated  for  mutual 
welfare.  Rhode  Island  asked  for  admittance  into  the  Union  [1643],  but  was 
refused,"  unless  it  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Plymouth.  Local  juris- 
diction was  jealously  reserved  by  each  colony,  and  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
was  thus  early  practically  developed.  It  was  a  confederacy  of  independent 
States  like  our  Union.  The  general  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed 
by  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  two  church-members  from  each 
colony,  who  were  to  meet  annually,  or  oftener  if  required.  Their  duty  was  to 
consider  circumstances,  and  recommend  measures  for  the  general  good.  They  . 
had  no  executive  power.  Their  propositions  were  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
the  several  colonies,  each  assuming  an  independent  sovereignty.     This  confed- 


*  Tho  Apchbirfiop  of  Canterbury  and  associates  received  full  power  to  establish  governments  and 
laws  over  the  American  settlements;  to  regulate  religious  matters;  inflict  punishment'!,  and  even 
to  revoke  charters.  *  Note  3,  page  107. 

'  In  1636,  the  Grcneral  Court  at  Boston  appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college.  In  1638,  Rev.  John  Harvard  bequeathed  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
institution  which  was  then  located  at  Cambridge,  and  it  received  the  name  of  "  Harvard  College/' 
now  one  of  the  first  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  In  1647,  a  law  was  pa^ed, 
requiring  e\'er7  township,  which  contained  fifty  householders,  to  have  a  school-house,  and  employ 
a  teacher ;  and  each  town  containin;^  one  thousand  freeholders  to  have  a  grammar-school 

*  Note  3,  page  108. 

'  The  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  [page  72],  still  claimed  jurisdiction  upon  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  the  French  settlers  in  Acadie,  eastward  of  New  England,  were  becoming  troublesome  to 
the  PuritaD& 

■  Noto  3,  page  108.  ''  Page  72.  "  Page  7a 

*  P^  117.  "  Page  89.  "  Page  91. 
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oracy  remaioed  unmolested  more  than  forty  years'  [1643 — 1686],  during  which 
time  the  government  of  England  was  changed  tliree  times. 

The  colony  of  Massacbusetta  Bay  was  always  the  leading  one  of  New  En- 
gland, and  assumed  to  be  a  "  perfect  republic."  After  the  Union,  a  legislative 
change  took  place.  The  representatives  had  hitherto  held  their  seasions  in  the 
same  room  with  the  governor  and  council ;  now  they  convened  in  a  separate 
apartment ;  and  the  distinct  House  of  Representatives,  or  democratic  branch 
of  the  legislature,  still  existing  in  our  Federal  and  State  Governments,  was 
established  in  1644.  Unlike  Virginia,'  the  colonists  of  New  England  sympa- 
thized with  the  English  republicans,  in  their  efforts  to  abolit-h  royalty. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  Parliament,  they  found  in  Cromwell,*  when  he 
assumed  supreme  authority,  a  sincere  friend  and  protector  of  their  liberties. 
Ho  longer  annoyed  by  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  royalty,  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  rapidly  developed,  and  profitable  commerce  was  created  between 
Massachusetts  and  the  West  Indies.  This 
trade  brought  bullion,  or  uncoiued  gold  and 
#&jjr  ^-^  A  silver,  into  the  colony ;  and  in  1652,  the 
As^\fcj!i^®^S;\^j  authorities  exercised  a  prerogative  of  in- 
rS/i^%~~<i^^  ^P**"^^"'  sovereignty,  by  establishing  a 
mint,  and  coiuing  silver  money,'  the  first 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
stijg^  During   the  same  year,  Bctttcmcnta   in  tho 

present  State  of  Maine,  imitating  the  act  of 
those  of  New  Hampshire,*  eleven  years  earhcr  [1641],  came  under  the  juriS' 
diction  of  Massachusetts. 

And  now  an  important  element  of  trouble  and  perplexity  was  introduced. 
There  arrived  in  Boston,  in  July,  1656,  two  zealous  religious  women,  named 
Mary  Fislier  and  Ann  Austin,  who  were  ciilk-d  Quakers.  This  was  a  sect 
recently  evolved  from  the  heaving  masses  of  English  society,*  claiming  to  be 
more  rigid  Puritans  than  all  who  had  preceded  thi'm.  Letters  unfavorable  to 
the  sect  had  been  received  in  tlie  colony,  and  the  two  women  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  confined  for  several  weeks.*     With  eight  others  who  arrived  during 

'  ■Wlkcn  Joniea  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  tho  charlprg  ot  bH  Iho  colonies  were  token  aw«y 
or  suspended.  Wlicn  local  govemmcnla  were  re-established  alter  tho  RcrolutioD  oT  IG8S,  thcrs  no 
loogcr  existed  *  nccesrity  for  tlie  Union,  and  the  coufederncy  waa  disGolved. 

*  Pb)^  108.  *  Note  3,  page  108. 

'  In  October,  1651,  the  genend  court  or  Ipgislsture  of  Massachusetts  ordered  slver  coins  of  th» 
vnhies  of  tlireepencc,  sixpence,  and  a  shllliiig  sterling,  to  be  mndc.  The  mint-master  was  allowed 
llttran  pence  out  of  ever;  twenty  shilUogs,  ibr  bis  trouble.  He  made  a  laigo  fortune  bj  the  busi- 
ness. From  Uie  drcumstanee  that  tlie  effigy  of  a  pine-tree  wss  stamped  on  one  side,  thcso  coin^ 
now  vei7  rare,  are  called  pine-tree  money.  Tlio  date  (lSii2]  was  not  ulceroJ  fbr  thirty  ycats  Mat- 
saotiusetLs  was  also  the  flist  to  issue  paper  money  in  llie  eliape  ol  trca^jury  oote?.    See  pogQ  132. 

'  Page  80. 

*  The  ibundcr  of  the  sect  waa  Ceorge  Fox,  who  promulgated  his  pcmlinr  tenets  about  1650. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  andeiallcd  purity  of  characlor,  and  nonn,  learned  and  influential  men 
became  his  co-worket^  They  still  maintain  Itio  highest  cliaruclcr  for  morality  and  practical  Chris- 
danity.    Sec  nolo  7,  page  9i. 

'  Their  trunks  were  searched,  and  tiie  relifcious  books  found  in  them  were  bunted  by  the  hang- 
man, on  Boston  Common.  Suspected  of  boing  witches  [note  7,  page  132],  Uieir  persons  wen 
examined  iu  order  to  diaeover  certain  martcB  wbi^  would  indicaletheirconnection  with  the  ErilOnSk 
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the  year,  they  were  sent  back  to  England.*  Others  came,  and  a  special  act 
against  the  Quakers  was  put  in  force  [1657],  but  to  no  purpose.  Opposition 
increased  their  zeal,  and,  as  usual  with  enthusiasts,  precisely  because  they  were 
not  wanted,  they  came.  They  suffered  stripes,  imprisonments,  and  general 
contempt ;  and  finally,  in  1658,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners,^ Massachusetts,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  banished  them,  on  pain 
of  death.  The  excuse  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  barbarous  law  was,  that 
the  Quakers  preached  doctrines  dangerous  to  good  government.'  But  the  death 
penalty  did  not  deter  the  exiles  from  returning ;  and  many  others  came  because 
they  courted  the  martyr's  reward.  Some  were  hanged,  others  were  publicly 
whipped,  and  the  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  the  persecuted  sect.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  law  finally  caused  a  strong  expression  of  public  sentiment  against  it. 
The  Quakers  were  regarded  as  true  martyrs,  and  the  people  demanded  of  tho 
magistrates  a  cessation  of  the  bloody  and  barbarous  punishments.  The  death 
penalty  was  abolished,  in  1661 ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  magistrates  and  tho 
Quakers  subsided,  and  a  more  Christian  spirit  of  toleration  prevailed.  No 
longer  sufferers  for  opinion's  sake,  the  Quakers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  nobly  seconded  the  efforts  of  Mahew  and  Eliot  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  pagans  of  the  forest.^ 

On  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  1660,  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles 
the  First  to  the  block,  were  outlawed.  Two  of  them  (William  Goffe  and  Edward 
Whalley)  fled  to  America,  and  were  the  first  to  announce  at  Boston  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Second.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  colonial  authorities  for 
their  arrest,  and  officers  were  dispatched  from  England  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  colonists  effectually  concealed  them,  and  for  this  act,  and  the  general  sym- 
pathy manifested  by  New  England  for  the  republican  party,  the  king  resolved 
to  show  them  no  favor.  They  had  been  exempt  from  commercial  restrictions 
during  Cromwell's  administration ;  now  these  were  revived,  and  the  stringent 
provisions  of  a  new  Navigation  Act*  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  peoplo 
vainly  petitioned  for  relief;  and  finally,  commissioners  were  sent  [August, 
1644]  ''to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England, 
and  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  cguntry  on  a  solid  foundation."  •     This  was  an  unwise 

'  Mary  Fisher  went  all  tho  way  fh)m  London  to  Adrianople,  to  cany  a  divine  message  to  tho 
Saltan.  She  ^"as  regarded  as  insane ;  and  as  the  Moslems  respect  such  people  as  special  favorites 
of  God,  Mary  Fisher  was  unharmed  in  the  8ultan*s  dominions.  *  Page  121. 

'  The  Quakers  denied  all  human  authority',  and  regarded  the  power  of  magistrates  as  delegated 
tyranny.  They  preached  purity  of  life,  charity  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  denied  the  nght  of  any 
man  to  control  the  opinions  of  another.  Conscience,  or  "  the  light  within,"  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guide,  and  they  deemed  it  their  special  mission  to  denounce  **  hireling  ministers"  and  "  per- 
secuting magistrates,"  in  person.  It  was  this  offensive  boldness  which  engendered  tho  violent 
hatred  toward  the  sect  in  England  and  America. 

*  John  filiot  has  been  truly  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  began  his  labors  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  America,  and  founded  the  first  church  among  the  savages,  at  Natic,  in  1660,  at  which 
time  there  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indian.s  in  Massachusetts.  Thirty-five  years  later,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  not  less  than  three  thousand  adult  Christian  Indians  in  the  Islands  of 
Hartha^s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  alone.  *  Note  4,  page  109. 

•  These  were  Colonel  Richard  Nioolls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright  and  Richard  Maver- 
ick. They  came  with  a  royal  fleet,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicolls,  which  Jiad  been  sent  to  assert 
Eng^  authority  over  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  in  New  Nctherland.    See  page  144. 
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movement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  colonists  regarded  the 
measure  with  indignation,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  their  charters,  but  as  an 
incipient  step  toward  establishing  a  system  of  domination,  destrnctive  to  their 
liberties.  Massachusetts  boldly  protested  against  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  within  her  limits,  but  at  the  same  time  osseiied  her  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign.  The  commissioners  experienced  the  opposition  of  the  other 
New  England  colonies,  except  Rhode  Island.  Their  acts  were  generally  disre- 
gardetl,  and  aft«r  producing  a  great  deal  of  in-itation,  they  were  recalled  in 
16Gt).  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  triumphant  in  their  opposition  to  royal 
oppression,  ever  afterward  took  a  front  rank  in  the  march  toward  complete 
freedom.  The  licentious  king  and  his  ministers  were  too  much  in  love  with 
voluptuous  ease,  to  trouble  themselves  with  &T-off  colonics ;  and  while  Old 
England  was  suffering  from  bad  government,  and  the  puissance  of  the  throne 
was  lessening  in  the  estimation  of  tlic  nations,  the  colonics  flourished  in  purity, 
peace,  and  strength,  until  Melnromtl,  the  son  of  the  good  MassasoU,' 
kindled  a  most  disastrous  liidiun  war,  known  in  history  as 

KING    PHILIP'S   WAR. 

Massaso'U  kept  his  treaty  with  the  Plymouth 
colony'  faithfully  while  he  lived.  Melacoinct,  or 
Philip,^  resumed  the  covenants  of  friendship,  and 
kept  tlicni  inviolate  for  a  doz.'n  ycai-s.  Bat  as 
spreading  settlements  were  reducing  his  domains  aero 
by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hunting  grounds,  diminish- 
ing his  fUh^'iica,  and  menacing  his  nation  with  servi- 
tude or  annihilation,  his  patriotism  was  aroused,  and 
he  willingly  listened  to  the  hot  young  warriors  of  his 
tribe,  who  counseled  a  vixt  of  e.Ktcrminution  against 
taso  Pini-rp.  the  English,     At  Mount  Hope'  tl:e  seat  of  the  chief 

sachems  of  thy  Wampanoags,  in  the  solitudes  of  tho 
primevjl  forests,  he  planned,  with  consummate  skill,  m  alliance  of  all  the  New 
En^anrl  tribes,^  against  the  European  intruders. 

At  this  time,  there  were  four  hun<lr«l  "  praying  Indians,"  as  the  converts 
to  Christianity  were  called,  fiimly  attached  to  tho  wliit.;  [Hiuplo.  One  of  them, 
named  John  Sassamon,  who  h;ul  been  educated  at  Cum'irldgo.  iind  was  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  Philip,  after  becoming  ac(|uaiatcd  with  t!ij  plint  of  tho  sachem, 

'  Pniw  114.  '  Page  lU. 

'  MuMsaKtil;  had  two  fonB,  whnm  CioTiMTior  Pri™  named  Alcvander  and  Philip,  in  coinpliment 
t.)  their  brnvury  as  narriom.  Alexander  died  Boon  niter  Ibe  ducea.'io  of  tie  lUtbtr;  and  Philip 
bccnme  cbier  gachem  of  Ilie  WnmponaiRS. 

*  Mount  liope  is  a  coniad  hill,  3U0  (bet  in  height,  and  situaiyl  nn  tlio  west  «do  of  Mount  IIopo 
Bay,  Bbu'Jt  two  milt's  ttom  Rristot,  Rlioile  I<i1und.     It  wag  railed  PoknookeC  by  tiie  Indinni. 

'  The  Iribca  wbieli  beuanio  involved  in  tliix  war  numbered.  |irol>'jl)lr.  about  twenly.tlvG  tliotwand 
RouL'i.  Those  along  llio  coast  of  Mii'Waflio^nu  ftiy.  who  had  auffered  iwribly  by  n  ppslilencc  jiwt 
bfGirc  the  PiMiKiuA  cuiiic  [jhiko  II],  liad  materially  increased  in  numboht;  and  other  tribes,  besides 
tlie  Mi.'w  Knglauil  Indiana  prupcr  [^^^  22],  became  parties  to  tbo  conflict. 
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revealed  them  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.  For  this  he  was  slain  by  his 
cx)untrymen,  and  three  Wampanoags  were  convicted  of  his  murder,  on  slender 
testimony,  and  hanged.  The  ire  of  the  tribe  was  fiercely  kindled,  and  they 
thirsted  for  vengeance.  The  cautious  Philip  was  overruled  by  his  fiery  young 
men,  and  remembering  the  wrongs  and  humiliations  he  liad  personally  received 
from  the  English, '  he  trampled  upon  solemn  treaties,  sent  his  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Narragansetts  for  protection,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  war.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  co-operation,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacoviet  exhorted  his  followers  to  curse  the 
white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  faces.     He  said,  in  effect : 

"  Away  I  away  1  T  will  not  hear 

Of  augfat  but  death  or  vengeance  now; 
By  tlie  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow  1 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 

Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 

Linked  to  that  pale-browed  stran«]fer  raco, 

That  works  the  ruin  of  our  land. 
****** 

And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 

And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire, 
Sleep — but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 

Wake — but  to  deal  in  blood  and  fire !" 

•  Although  fierce  and  determined  when  once  aroused,  no  doubt  Philip  com- 
menced hostilities  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  his  better  judgment,  for  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  foresee  failure.  *'  Frenzy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was 
but  the  storm  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away. 
They  rose  without  hope,  and  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.  To  them, 
as  a  nation,  there  was  no  to-morrow.  ' 

The  bold  Philip  struck  the  first  blow  at  Swanzey,  thirty-five  miles  south- 
west from  Plymouth.  The  people  were  just  returning  from  their  houses  of 
worship,  for  it  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  [July  4,  1675],  in  antici- 
pation of  hostilities.  Many  were  slain  and  captured,  and  others  fled  to  the 
surrounding  settlements,  and  aroused  the  people.  The  men  of  Plymouth, 
joined  by  those  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pressed  toward  Mount  Hope.  Philip 
was  besieged  in  a  swamp  for  many  days,  but  escaped  with  most  of  his  warriors, 
and  became  a  fugitive  with  the  Nipmucs,'*  an  interior  tribe  of  Massachusetts. 
These  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  full  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  he  hastened 
toward  the  white  settlements  in  the  far-off  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  In  the 
mean  while  the  little  army  of  white  people  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,^ and  extorted  a  treaty  of  friendship  from  Canonchet,*  chief  sachem  of 


*  In  1671,  Philip  and  hLs  tribe  being  suspected  of  secretly  plotting  the  destniction  of  the  Ku- 
glish,  were  deprived  of  iheir  fire-arms.    He  never  forgot  the  injury,  and  long  meditated  revcn<rc. 

"  Pago  22.  '  Page  22. 

*  Son  of  Miantonomoh,  whose  rcsidf»nce  \va.s  upon  a  liill  a  little  north  of  tho  city  ot  Nevport, 
R.  L     That  hill  still  bears  the  name  of  Miantonomoli,  abbreviated  to  ''Touomy  lIiL. '     Pare  01. 
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that  powerful  tribe.  Hearing  of  this,  Philip  was  dismayed  for  a  moment.  But 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  except  in  energetic  action,  and  he  and  his  followers 
aroused  other  tribes,  to  a  war  of  extermination,  by  the  secret  and  efficient 
methods  of  treachery,  ambush,  and  surprise.  Men  in  the  fields,  families  in 
their  beds  at  midnight,  and  congregations  in  houses  of  worship,  were  attacked 
and  massacred.  The  Indians  hung  like  the  scythe  of  death  upon  the  borders 
of  the  English  settlements,  and  for  several  months  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  European  population  in  New  England,  prevailed.* 

Dreadful  were  the  scenes  in  the  path  of  the  Wampanoag  chief.  From 
Springfield  northward  to  the  present  Vermont  line,  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut was  a  theater  of  confusion,  desolation,  and  death,  wherever  white  settle- 
ments existed.  Almost  the  whole  of  a  party  of  twenty  Englishmen'  sent  to 
treat  with  the  Nipmucs,  were  treacherously  slain  by  the  savages  in  ambush 
[Aug.  12,  1675],  near  Quaboag,  now  Brookfield.  That  place  was  set  on  fire, 
when  a  shower  of  rain  put  out  the  flames,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  away  by 
a  relief  party  of  white  people.'  The  village  was  partially  saved,  but  imme- 
diately abandoned.  Soon  afterward  a  hot  battle  was  fought  near  Deerfield* 
[Sept  5],  and  a  week  later  [Sept.  12]  that  settlement  also  was  laid  in  ashes. 
On  the  same  day  (it  was  the  Sabbath),  Hadley,  further  down  the  river,  was 
attacked  while  the  people  were  worshiping  In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  and  con- 
fiision;  a  tall  and  venerable-looking  man,  with  white,  flowing  hair  and  beard, 
suddenly  appeared,  and  brandishing  a  glittering  sword,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  afirightcd  people,  and  led  them  to  a  charge  which  dispersed  and 
defeated  the  foe.  He  as  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  believed 
that  an  angel  from  heaven  had  been  sent  to  their  rescue.  It  was  Goffe,  the 
fugitive  English  judge,*  who  was  then  concealed  in  that  settlement. 

The  scourge,  stayed  for  a  moment  at  Hadley,  swept  mercilessly  over  other 
settlements.  On  the  23d  of  September,  the  paths  of  Northfield  were  wet  with 
the  blood  of  many  valiant  young  men  under  Captain  Beera  ;  and  on  the  28th, 
"  a  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,"  under  Captain  Lathrop, 
were  butchered  by  almost  a  thousand  Indians  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
near  Deerfield,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Bloody  Brook.  Others,  who 
came  to  their  rescue,  were  engaged  many  hours  in  combat  with  the  Indians 
until  crowned  with  victory.  Yet  the  Indians  still  prevailed.  Philip,  en- 
couraged by  success,  now  resolved  to  attack  Hatfield,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 


*  The  white  population  in  New  Enj^Iand,  at  this  time,  haa  been  estimated  at  fifty-five  thousand. 
Haverhill,  on  the  Mcrrimac,  was  the  frontier  town  in  the  direction  of  Maine;  and  Northfield,  ontho 
borders  of  Vermont,  was  the  highest  settlement  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Westfield,  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Boston,  was  the  most  remote  settlement  in  that  direction. 

'  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson  were  sent  from  Boston  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  Nipmucs. 
Apprised  of  their  coming,  the  Indians  lay  in  ambush,  and  fired  upon  them  fVom  the  deep  thickets 
of  a  swamp. 

'  Under  Major  Willard.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  every  house  except  a  strong  one  into  which 
the  people  had  secured  themselves,  and  were  besieged  there  two  days.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  this 
last  refuge,  when  rain  extinguished  the  flames. 

*  Between  180  white  people  and  700  Indians     [Sec,  also,  page  135.]  *  Page  123. 
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white  people  above  SpringfieU.    The  Springfield  Indians  joined  him,'  and  with 
ahnoat  a  thousand  warriors,  he  fell  upon  the  settlement,  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1675.     The  English  were  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  he  was  repulsed 
with  such  kia3,  that,  gathering  his  broken  forces  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Coimecticut,'  be  marched  toward  Rhode  Island.     The  Norragansetts,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  recent  treaty,'  received  him,  became  his  allies,  and  went  out  upon 
the  war  path  late  in  autumn.     A  terrible,  retributive  blow  soon  fell  upon  the 
samges,  when  fifteen  hundred  men  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecti- 
cut, marched  to  punish  Ganonchct  and  his  tribe,  for  their  perfidy.     The  snows 
of  early  winter  had  fallen,  and  at  least  three  thousand  Indians  had  collected  in 
their  chief  fort  in  an  immense  swamp/  where  they  were  supplied  with  provi- 
sions for  the  winter.     It  was  a  stormy  day  in  December  (Dec.  29],  when  the 
English  stood  before  the  feeble  paUssades  of  the  savages.     These  oiTered  but 
little  opposition  to  the  besiegers ;  and  within  a  few  hours,  five  hundred  wig- 
wams, with  the  winter  provisions,  were  in  Sames.     Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  perished  in  the  fire.    A  thousand  warriors  were  slain  or  wounded, 
and   several  hundreds  were  made  prisoners.     The  English  lost  eighty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.     Caoonchet  was  made  prisoner,  and  slain ; 
but  Philip  escaped,  and  with  the  remnant  of  the  Narraganaetts,  he  took  refuge 
ag^n  with  the  Nipmucs, 

The  fugitive  Wampanoag  was  bu;y  during  tho  winter.  He  vainly  solicited 
the  Mohawks'  to  join  him,  but  he  was  seconded  by  the  tribes  eastward  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,' who  also  bad  wrongs  to  redress.  The  work  of  desolation  began 
early  in  the  spring  of  1676,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  war  extended  over  a 
space  of  almost  three  hundred  miles.  Weymouth,  Groton,  Medfield,  Lancas- 
ter, and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes ;  Warwick  and 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned ;  and  everywhere,  the  isolated  dwcll- 
mgs  of  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  internal  feuds  weakened  the  power  of  the 
savages ;  and  both  the  Nipmucs'  and  the  Narragansetts'  charged  their  misfor- 
tunes to  the  ambition  of  Philip.  Tho  coi-ds  of  alliance  were  severed.  Some 
surrendered  to  avoid  starvation ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  those  in 
Canada  ;*  while  Captain  Benjamin  Church, "  the  most  famous  of  the  partisan 


'  Tliey  had  been  ftipndly  until  now,     Tliev  plotted  the  entire 
aeMrwrtiao  of  tho  SpriiiKlield  Bctttoment;  but  the  peoplo  defended 
themselves  bravely  within  their  palisaded    hoiiseti.     Many  of  tlie 
Blrong  honses  of  frontier  scttlMnenta  wore  thiia  fortified.     Trunks  jj 
of  tTEes,  eightor  ten  inches  in  diameter,  were  cut  in  uniform  IcnBtlts,  U 
■nd  stuck  in  tiie  ground  close  Hither.     Tho  upper  ends  n-ero  ^ 
■harpened,  aud  the  whole  were  fastened  b^tlier  with  green  withers 
or  other  contrivances. 

*  Pago  82.  ■  Pane  125. 

*  This  swamp  is  a  amall  distance  south-west  of  tho  villnse  of  Kinjfston 

Rhode  Island.     Tha  fort  was  on  an  ialnnd  wliich  contains  about  Ave  ncr _ - 

Docth-wcet  part  of  the  swamp.    The  Stonington  and  Providence  railway  paaaoa  alimR  the  nortlicm 
verge  of  the  swamp.  •  Paj^  23. 

*  Page  22.     The  tribes  of  Uune  wero  tiiou  about  four  thousand  strong. 

'  Psge  22.  •  Page  22.  •  Pnife  22. 

Benjamin  Cliurch  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Msssachusetts,  in  IMS.  He  continued  honiliOes 
■gainst  the  eastern  Indians  until  1104.  He  fell  Ihjm  his  horse,  and  died  soon  afterward,  at  Little 
Compton,  Jan.  IT,  1118,  aged  77  years. 
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officers  of  the  English  colonies,  went  out  to  hunt  and  to  destroy  the  fugitives. 
During  the  jear,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were  slain  or  haA 
submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  bat  for  a  Ion;;; 
time  he  would  not  yield.  He  once  cleft  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  proposed 
submission.  But  at  length,  the  "last  of  the  Wampanoags"  howed  1o  the  press- 
ure of  circumstances.  He  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers'  [August.  1676], 
and  soon  his  wife  and  son  were  made  prisoners.  This  calami^  cruslictl  liini, 
and  he  said,  "  Now  my  heart  breaks ;  I  am  ready  to  die.*'     A  few  daya  after- 


t^W 


ward,  a&ithles3  Indian  shot  him,  and  Capt-ain  Church  cutoff" the  dead  sachem'a 
liend.'  His  body  was  quartered  ;  and  hia  little  son  Wiia  sold  to  be  a  bond-alavo 
in  Bermuda.*  So  perished  the  last  of  the  princes  of  the  AVampiinoags,  and 
thu.t  ended,  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Kew  England  Indians. 
the  famous  KiNO  Philip's  Wail* 

The  terrible  menaces  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  hourly  alarm  which  it 
occasioned,  did  not  make  the  English  settlers  unmindful  of  their  political  po3i- 

'  Note*.  pofteI24. 

'  Tlir>  nide  Hwoni,  mnilo  br  a  Wai'kstnitli  of  tlio  colony,  with  which  Captain  Qiuroh  cut  off 
riiiUp's  head,  ia  in  the  posxepsion  of  tho  UuaiacliuHelts  Hislorical  Society. 

*  The  disposal  of  ttie  boy  was  a  siihject  of  eerious  delilieration.  Some  of  the  eldera  proposed 
piittinK  liim  lo  death;  others,  profeaaing  more  metrv,  sunieBtod  Belling  him  as  a  slave.  Tl*  moft 
jirnfilal'le  measure  appeared  tho  most  TOerciful,  and  the  cliild  wa-s  sold  into  bondage.  The  hrad  of 
I'hilip  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Plymoutl;,  and  plncod  upon  a  pole 

'  The  result  of  this  war  wa.s  vastly  bcnelluial  lo  the  colonii^la,  fbr  the  fbar  of  earageci.  whirli 
prevented  a  rapid  spread  oT  Kettlenieiits,  was  removod.  From  this  period  may  bo  dated  tho  kA 
unimpeded  growth  of  New  England. 
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tSoDf  nor  hopeless  respecting  the  future.  While  the  Massachusetts  colony  was 
yet  weak  in  resources,  from  the  effects  of  the  war,'  and  the  people  were  yet 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  eastern  tribes,^  it  made  territorial  accessions  by 
purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  asserted  its  chartered  rights.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  a  controversy  between  the  heirs  of  Sir  F.  Gorges^  and 
John  Mason,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony,  concerning  a  portion  of  the  present 
territory  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which,  by  acts  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  placed  [1641  and  1652]  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  at  Bos- 
Urn.*  The  judicial  decision  [1677]  was  in  favor  of  the  heirs,  and  Massachu- 
setts immediately  purchased  [May  1,  1677]  their  interest  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars/ New  Hwnpshire  was  detached  three  years  afterward  [1680],  and  made 
a  royal  province— the  first  in  New  England;  but  Maine,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Massachusetts  in  1692,  continued  a  part  of  that  commonwealth  until 
1820. 

Now  rapidly  budded  that  governmental  tyranny  which  finally  drove  all  the 
American  colonies  into  open  rebellion.  The  profii^te  king  continued  to  draw 
tbe  lines  of  absolute  rule  closer  and  closer  in  England,  and  he  both  feared  and 
hated  the  growing  republics  in  America,  especially  those  in  the  East.  They 
Wire  ostensibly  loyal  portions  of  his  realm,  but  were  really  independent  sover- 
eignties, continually  reacting  upon  the  mother  country,  to  the  damage  of  the 
**  divine  right''  of  kings.  Charles  had  long  cherished  a  desire  to  take  their 
governments  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  employed  the  occasion  of  the  rejection 
of  Edward  Randolph  (a  custom-house  officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
[1679]  to  collect  the  revenues,  and  otherwise  to  exercise  authority'),  to  declare 
the  Massachusetts  charter  void.  He  issued  a  quo  warranto  in  1683,^  and  pro- 
cured a  decision  in  his  favor  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1684,  but  he  died  on  the  26th  of  February  following,  before  his  object 
was  eflfected. 

Charles's  successor,  James  the  Second,^  continued  the  oppressive  measures 
of  his  brother  toward  the  New  England  colonies.  The  people  petitioned  and 
remonstrated,  and  were  treated  with  contempt.  Their  hardships  in  conquering 
a  wilderness,  and  their  devotion  to  the  English  constitution,  had  no  weight 
with  tbe  royal  bigot.'  He  also  declared  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  forfeited, 
and  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  president  of  the  country  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Nova  Scotia-     Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Boston  soon  afterward  [Dec. 

*  During  tho  war,  New  I'^ngland  lost  six  hundred  men ;  a  dozen  towns  were  destroyed ;  six 
hundred  dwellings  were  burned ;  oveiy  twentieth  lamily  was  houseless ;  and  every  tv.  entieth  man, 
vrho  had  served  as  a  soldier^  had  perished.  The  cost  of  the  war  equaled  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars— a  very  lar^  sum  at  that  time. 

'  Page  22.  *  Page  79.  *  Page  80,  and  note  2,  page  80. 

'  Tiic  portioa  of  Maine  then  purchased,  was  the  tract  between  tiie  Piscataqua  and  tho  Kenne- 
bec That  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  terri- 
toiy  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix,  was  held  by  the  French,  pursuant  to  a  treaty. 

"  Randolph  appears  to  have  been  a  greedy  adventurer,  and  was,  consequently,  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  royal  master  in  oppressing  the  oolonista  He  exaggerated  the  number  and  resources  of  tho 
people  of  New  England,  and  thus  excited  the  king's  fears  and  cupidity.  Previous  to  Randolph's 
appointment,  the  colonies  bad  dispatched  agents  to  England,  to  settle  impending  difficulties  ami- 
cably.   They  &ikd,  and  Randolph  came  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  they  returned. 

'  Note  3,  page  107.  •  Page  113.  •  Note  7,  page  113. 
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80, 1686],  clothed  with  authority  to  govern  all  New  England.  He  came  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  deceitful  lips.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  tyrant  by  nature, 
and  came  to  execute  a  despot's  will.  He  soon  made  bare  the  rod  of  oppression, 
and  began  to  rule  with  a  tyrant's  rigor.*  The  people  were  about  to  practice 
the  doctrine  that  ^^  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,^^*  when  intelli- 
gence reached  Boston  [April  14,  1689],  that  James  was  driven  from  the 
throne  [1688]  and  was  succeeded  by  William  and  Mary,  of  Orange.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  seized  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  fifty  of  his  political 
associates  [April  28,  1689],  sent  them  to  England  under  a  just  charge  of  mal- 
administration of  public  affairs,  and  re-established  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    Again  republicanism  was  triumphant  in  Massachusetts. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  in  England  were  also  sorrowful  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  That  revolution  became  a  cause  of  war  between  England  and 
France.  James  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  king  of  France,  and  that  monarch  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugi- 
tive. Hostilities  between  the  two  nations  commenced  the  same  year,  and  the 
quarrel  extended  to  their  respective  colonies  in  America.  The  conflict  then 
commenced,  and  which  was  continued  more  than  seven  years,  is  known  in  his- 
tory as 

KING    WILLIAM'S    WAR. 

The  colonists  6u£fered  terribly  in  that  contest.  The  French  Jesuits,  <  who 
iiad  acquired  great  influence  over  the  eastern  tribes,*  easily  excited  them  to 
renew  tlieir  fierce  warfare  with  the  English.  They  also  made  the  savages  their 
allies ;  and  all  along  the  frontier  settlements,  the  pathway  of  murder  and  des- 
olation was  seen.  Dover,  a  frontier  town,  was  first  attacked  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1689,  when  the  venerable  Major 
Waldron*  and  twenty  others  of  the  little  garrison  were  killed.  Twenty-nine 
•of  the  inhabitants  were  made  captive,  and  sold  as  servants  to  the  French  in 
Canada.  In  August  following,  an  Indian  war  party,  instigated  by  Thury,  a 
Jesuit,  fell  [August  12]  upon  an  English  stockade^  at  Pemaquid  (built  by 
Andros),  and  captured  the  garrison.     A  few  months  later,  Frontenac  sent  a 

'  Among^  other  arbitrary  acts,  Andros  laid  rostraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  mar- 
riage contracts;  and,  to  use  a  modem  term,  he  *' levied  black  mail;"  that  is,  extorted  money,  by 
menaces,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  advanced  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  the  government  to 
an  exorbitant  degree;  and  finally  threatened  to  make  the  Church  of  England  the  established  relig- 
ion in  all  America 

*  This  was  Cromwell's  motto ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  it  engraved  upon  his  private  seal 

*  Note  •?,  page  113. 

*  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  religious  order,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola^  a  Spaniard,  in  1539. 
They  have  over  been  remarkable  for  their  great  devotion  to  their  cause,  their  self-denial,  and  mas- 
terly sagacity  in  the  acquirement  and  maintenance  of  power.  Their  missionaries  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  came  i^ith  the  first  French  adventurers  to  Amer- 
ica, and  under  their  influence,  whole  tribes  of  Indians  eastward  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Canada  were 
made  nominal  Christians.  This  was  one  of  the  ties  which  made  the  savages  such  faithful  allies  to 
the  French  in  the  contests  between  them  and  the  English,  previous  to  1763.  '  Pf^  22. 

*  Waldron  was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  had  played  raise  with  the  Kew  Hampshire  Indians 
•daring  King  Philip's  war,  and  they  now  sought  revenge.    They  tortured  him  to  deatk 

*  Note  2,  page  183. 
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party  of  three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Montreal,  to  penetrate  the 
country  toward  Albany.  On  a  gloomy  night  in  winter,  when  the  snow  was 
twenty  inches  in  depth,  they  fell  upon  Schenectada  [Feb.  18,  1690],  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Mohawk,  massacred  many  of  the  people,  and  burnt  the  village. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Salmon  Falls  [March  28 J,  Casco  [May  27],  and  other 
eastern  villages,  were  attacked  by  another  party  of  the  same  mongrel  foe,  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  Indians  being  quickened  by  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuits 
concerning  the  proper  fate  of  heretics.* 

All  the  colonies  were  aroused,  by  these  atrocities,  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
in  having  such  foes  intent  upon  their  destruction ;  and  the  New  England  people 
resolved  on  speedy  retaliation.  In  May,  Massachusetts  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Pemaquid,  consisting  of  eight  or 
nine  vessels,  with  about  eight  hundred  men.  Phipps  seized  Port  Royal,'  in 
Acadie,  and  obtained  sufficient  plunder  from  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  In  June,  Port  Royal  was  again  plundered  by  English  pri- 
vateers from  the  West  Indies.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  colonies  of 
New  England  and  New  York  coalesced  in  efiForts  to  conquer  Canada.'  It  was 
arranged  to  send  a  land  expedition  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  against  Montreal,*  and  a  naval  expedition  against  Quebec.*  The  com- 
mand of  the  former  was  intrusted  to  the  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connect- 
icut," and  the  expenses  were  borne  jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.*  Sir 
William  Phipps  commanded  the  latter,  which  Massachusetts  alone  fitted  out. 
It  consisted  of  thirty-four  vessels,  with  two  thousand  men.  Both  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  of  Winthrop's  troops,  with  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,'  under 
Colonel  Schuyler,  pushed  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  repulsed  [Aug., 
1690]  by  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  Canada.  The  remainder  did  not  go  be- 
yond Wood  Creek  (now  Whitehall)  ^  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  all 
retomed  to  Albany.*  Phipps  reached  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  landed  the  troops ;  but  the  city  was  too  strongly  fortified^"^  to  promise  a 
successful  siege,  and  he  returned  to  Boston  before  the  winter  set  in."     Massa- 


'  In  these  massacrefl,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  we  may  find  a  reason  for  the  seeming  intoler- 
ance of  the  Protestant  majority  in  Maryland  [page  152],  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Tiiigima,  New  York,  and  New  England,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  freemen  in  tol- 
erant Rhode  Island.  The  most  potent  operations  of  the  Jesuits  were  in  secret,  and  the  colonists 
were  oompeUed  to  regard  every  Roman  Catholic  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Protestants,  and  as  labor- 
ing to  destroy  every  measure  tending  to  human  freedom. 

•  Page  58.  »  Page  204.  ♦  Page  48. 

•  Page  48.  •  Page  86. 

•  Ifilbome,  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  democratic  governor  of  New  York  [page  148],  un- 
dertook to  provide  subsistence  for  the  army,  which  marched  from  Albany  early  in  July. 

•  Page  23. 

'  Leisler  was  so  much  Incensed  at  this  &ilure,  that  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Winthrop,  at  Albany. 
There  had  ever  been  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  people  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  and  the 
feud  which  continually  prevailed  among  the  mixed  troops,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of 
the  entetprise. 

"  Phipps,  having  no  chart  to  guide  him,  was  nine  weeks  cautiously  making  his  way  around 
Acadie  and  up  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  mean  while,  a  swift  Indian  runner,  from  Pemaquid,  sped 
acroaa  the  country,  and  informed  the  French,  at  Quebec,  of  the  approach  of  Phipps,  in  time  for 
them  to  well  prepare  for  defensa 

"  This  repulse  was  considered  so  important  by  the  French,  that  king  Louis  had  a  commemor- 
ative medal  struck,  with  the  legend — "  Franob  Victobious  in  the  New  World." 
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chusetts  waa  obliged  to  issue  bills  of  crfedit,  ,<>r  paper  monej^,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  expedition.* 

Sir  William  Phipps  was  sent  to  England  soon  after  his  return,  to  solicit  aid 
in  further  warfare  upon  the  French  and  Indians,  and  also  to  assist  in  efforts  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  taken  away  bj  King 
James.'  Material  assistance  in  prosecuting  the  war  was  reftised ;  and  King 
William  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  granted  a  new  one,  and  united 
under  it  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,"  by 
the  old  name  of  Massacluisetts  Bay  Colony^  and  made  it  a  royal  province. 
Phipps  was  appointed  governor  by  the  king,  and  returned  to  Boston  with  the 
charter,  in  May,  1692.  But  the  new  constitution  was  offensive  to  the  people, 
for  they  were  allowed  scarcely  any  other  political  privileges  than  they  already 
possessed,  except  the  right  to  choose  representatives.  The  king  reserved  the 
right  to  appoint  the  governor,  his  deputy,  and  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and 
of  repealing  the  laws  within  three  years  after  their  passage.  This  abridgment 
of  their  liberties  produced  general  dissatisfaction,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people  fi*om  the  mother  country.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  fatal  steps  taken 
by  the  English  government,  which  tended  toward  the  final  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  in  177G.*  Yet  one  good  resulted  from  the  change.  The  theocratic 
or  religious  element  in  the  government,  which  fostered  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
lost  its  power,  for  toleration  was  guarantied  to  all  Christian  sects,  except  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  others  than  members  of 
Congregational  churches.* 

A  very  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  now  occurred.  A 
belief  in  witchcraft*  destroyed  the  peace  of  society  in  many  communities,  and 
shrouded  the  whole  colony  in  a  cloud  of  gloom.  This  belief  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  old  England,  and  of  their  brethren  in  America. 
Excitement  upon  the  subject  suddenly  broke  out  at  Dan  vers  (then  a  part  of 
Salem),  in  March,  1692,  and  spread  like  an  epidemic.  A  niece  and  daughter 
of  the  parish  minister  exhibited  strange  conduct ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  own  superstitious  belief,  they  accused  an  old  Indian  servant-woman  in  the 
family  of  bewitching  them.  Fasting  and  prayer,  to  break  the  "spell,"  were 
of  no  avail,  for  the  malady  increased.     The  alarm  of  the  family  spread  to  the 


'  Noto  4,  pnge  122.     The  total  amount  of  tho  issue  was  $133,338.  ■  Page  129. 

*  New  Scotland,  tho  name  given  to  the  country  which  the  French  called  Acadie.    See  note  2, 
page  80.  *  Page  251.  •  Note  5,  page  118. 

'  •  A  belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  exercise  of  Bupematural  power,  by  men  and  women,  has  been 
prevalent  for  ages.  Punishment  of  persons  accused  of  it,  was  first  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  little  more  tlian  tlireo  hundred  years  ago.  Certain  tests  were  instituted,  and  thousands  of  innocent 
persons  were  burned  alive,  drowned,  or  hanged,  in  Europe.  Within  three  months,  in  1515,  fire  hun- 
dred persons  were  burned  in  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  diocese  of  CJomo,  one  thousand  were 
burned  in  one  year.  In  1620,  an  incredible  number,  ftx)m  among  all  classes,  suffered  death  in 
Franco.  And  within  fifty  or  sixty  years,  during  tho  sixteenth  century,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  in  the  flames  in  Germany  alone.  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  made 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  a  capital  ofiense;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  "  witch-detectors'"'  traversed 
the  country,  and  brought  many  to  the  stake.  Enliglitened  men  embraced  the  belief;  and  even  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  most  distinguished  of  England's  judges,  repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  person?^ 
accused  of  witchcraft.  The  English  laws  ag-ainst  witchcraft  were  adopted  in  New  England ;  and  j*  = 
early  as  1648,  four  persons  had  suffered  death  for  the  alleged  offense,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Boston. 
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ODmDmu^ ;  and  soon  a  belief  prevailed  throughont  the  colony,  that  evil  spirits, 
banng  ministering  serrants  among  men,  overshadowed  the  land.  Old  and  ill- 
&Tored  women  were  first  accnsed  of  practising  the  art  of  witchcraft ;  but  at 
lotgth  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  aSbrded  protection  from  the  accuser's 
toDgno.  Even  the  lady  of  Governor  PLipps  did  not  escape  suspicion.  Magis- 
tniee  were  condemned,  many  pious  persons  were  imprisoned,  and  Mr,  Bur- 
ronghs,  a  worthy  minister,  was  executed.  Men  of  strong  minds  and  scholarly 
attainments  were  thoroughly  deluded.  Among  these  was  the  eminent  Cotton 
Mather,  whoee  &ther  before  him  had  yielded  to  the  superstition,  and  published 


^^^ 


^cfttm  ?noj4uv. 


an  account  of  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.  Cotton 
Mather,  on  account  of  his  position  as  a  leading  divine,  and  his  talents,  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the  spread  of  that  fearful  delusion, 
which  prevailed  for  more  than  six  months.  During  that  time,  twenty  persons 
suffered  death,  fifty-five  were  tortured  or  frightened  into  a  confession  of  witch- 
craft, aod  when  a  special  court,  or  legislature,  was  convened  in  October,  1692, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  accused  persona  were  in  prison.  A  reaction,  almost  as 
sodden  as  the  beginning  of  the  excitement,  now  took  place  in  the  public  mind. 
The  prison  doors  were  opened  to  the  accused,  and  soon  many  of  the  accusers 
shmnk  abashed  from  the  public  gaze.'  Standing  in  the  light  of  the  present 
century,  we  look  back  to  "  Salem  witchcraft,"  as  it  is  called,  with  amazement. 

'  Tbo  belief  in  wik^hcroll  did  not  cease  with  the  strange  excitement;  and  Cotton  Hatlirr  and 
other  popular  meo,  wrote  in  ila  defense.  CalcC  a  citizen  of  Boston,  exposed  Mather's  cmlulity, 
"bich  ([reftlljr  irritated  the  minister.  He  first  c^Jed  his  opponent  "a  weaver  turned  minister;" 
tnt  u  bis  tonnoitt^a  blows  fbll  Ihielc  and  bat,  in  a  eetiea  of  Ictteis,  Mather  called  liim  "acoalfhHn 
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"King  William's  war"'  continued  until  1697,  when  a  treatj  of  peace, 
made  at  Rjswick,  in  the  west  of  Holland,  on  the  20th  of  September  of  that 
year,  terminated  hostilities.'  Up  to  that  time,  and  later,  the  New  England 
people  suffered  greatly  from  their  mongrel  foe.  Remote  settlements  in  the 
direction  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  continued  to  be  harassed.  Almost  a  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed  or  made  captive  [July  28,  1694]  at  Oyster  River 
(now  Durham),  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  years 
later  [July  25,  1696],  Baron  St.  Gastine,  and  a  large  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  captured  the  garrison  at  Pemaquid,  and  exchanged  the  prisoners  for 
French  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  English.*  In  March,  1697,  Haverhill, 
thirty  miles  from  Boston,  was  attacked,  and  forty  persons  were  killed  or  carried 
into  captivity  ;*  and  during  the  following  summer,  more  remote  settlers  were 
great  sufferers.  A  respite  now  came.  The  treaty  at  Ryswick  produced  a  lull 
in  the  storm  of  cruel  warfare,  which  had  so  long  hung  upon  the  English  fron- 
tiers, continually  menacing  the  colonists  with  wide-spread  destruction.*  It  was 
very  brief,  however,  for  pretexts  for  another  war  were  not  long  wanting. 
James  the  Second  died  in  September,  1701,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
had  sheltered  the  exile,*  acknowledged  his  son,  Charles  Edward  (commonly 
known  as  the  Pretender),  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to  the  English  throne.  This 
offended  the  English,  because  the  crown  had  been  settled  upon  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  James,  who  was  a  Protestant.  Louis  had  also  offended  the  English, 
by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  thus 


hell,"  and  prosecuted  him  for  slander.  The  credulous  clergyman  was  glad  to  withdraw  the  suit 
Cotton  Mather  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  February,  1633,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  €k>Uego.  Ho 
was  very  expert  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  became  a  gospel  minister  at  twenty-two,  and  holding  a  ready 
pen,  be  wrote  much.  Few  of  his  writings  have  survived  him.  With  all  his  learning,  ho  was  bat  a 
child  in  that  which  constitutes  true  manhood,  and  ho  is  now  regarded  more  as  a  pedant 
than  as  a  scholar.  He  died  in  February,  1728.  For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  we  will 
here  introduce  an  anecdote  connected  with  him.  It  was  thus  related  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Samuel,  a 
son  of  Cotton  Mather:  *'The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724,  when  I 
visited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library ;  and  on  my  taking 
leave,  showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was  crossed  by 
a  beam  overhead.  We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  mo  behind,  and  I  turn- 
ing partly  toward  him,  when  he  said  hastily,  *  Stoop  I  stoop  1'  I  did  not  understand  until  I  felt  my 
h^ad  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  an  occasion,  of  giving  instruction, 
and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  *  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before  you ;  stoop  as  you  go 
through,  and  you  will  escape  many  hard  thumps.*  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  fre- 
quently been  of  use  to  me ;  and  I  often  think  of  it  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes 
brought  upon  people  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high.*'  *  Page  130. 

'  This  war  cost  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  in  cash,  besides  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  millions  more.  This  loan  was  the  commencement  of  the  enormous  national  debt  of  En- 
gland, now  [1856]  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

'  They  also  took  the  English  fort  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  several  other  posts  on  that 
island. 

*  Among  their  captives  was  a  Mrs.  Dustan,  her  child,  and  nurse.  Her  infant  was  soon  kiDed, 
and  she  and  her  nurse  were  taken  to  Canada.  A  little  more  than  a  month  afterward,  Mr&  D.,  her 
companion,  and  another  prisoner,  killed  ten  of  twelve  sleeping  Indians,  who  had  them  in  custody, 
and  made  their  way  back  to  Haverhill. 

^  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Planiatinns  was  establidied  by 
the  English  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  American  colonies. 
This  was  a  permanent  commission,  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  called  Lorda  of 
Trade.  This  commission  was  always  an  instniment  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  royalty,  and,  as 
vnl]  1)0  seen,  was  a  powerful  promoter  of  that  discontent  which  led  to  tho  rebellion  of  the  colonies 
in  1776.  •  Pag©  130. 
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extended  the  influence  of  France  among  the  dynasties  of  Europe,  These,  and 
some  minor  causes,  impelled  England  again  to  declare  war  against  France.' 
Hostilities  commenced  in  1702,  and  continued  until  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  As  usual,  the 
French  and  English  in  America  were  involved  in  this  war;  and  the  latter  suf- 
fered much  from  the  cruelties  of  the  TmHnna  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  former.     This  is  known  In  America  aa 

QUEEN    ANNE'S    WAS. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  FiVR 
Nations  bad  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality  witJii  the  French  in  Canada  [Aug.  4, 
1701],  and  thus  became  an  impassable  barrier  against  the  savage  hordes  from 
tbe  St.  Lawrence.  The  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Penobscot  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  New  England,  in  July,  1703,  but  the  French  induced 
them  to  violate  it ;  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  hatchet  fell  upon  tho 
people  of  the  whole  frontier  from  Caaco  to  Wells.  Blood  flowed  in  almost 
every  valley;  and  early  the  next  spring  [Murch,  1704],  a 
large  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Major  Hertel  de 
Rouville,  attacked  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
applied  tbe  torch,'  killed  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  twelve  away  to  the  wildemeaa. 
Among  these  was  Bev.  John  Williams,  tbe  minister,  whose 
little  daughter,  after  a  long  residence  with  tbe  Indians, 
became  attached  to  them,  and  married  a  Mohawk  chief.' 
Simibr  scenes  occurred  at  intervals  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war. 
ftemote  settlements  were  abandoned,  and  the  people  on  the  frontier  collected  in 
fortified  bouses,'  and  cultivated  their  fields  in  armed  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more.  This  state  of  things  became  insupportable  to  the  English  colonists,  and 
in  tbe  spring  of  1707,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
determined  to  chastise  the  French  on  their  eastern  borders.  Connecticnt 
refused  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  three  colonies  alone  prepared  an  arma- 
ment Early  in  June,  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Marsh,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket for  Port  Royal,'  in  Acadie,  convoyed  by  an  English  man-of-war.  The 
FrencJ)  were  prepared  for  them,  and  nothing  was  elated  except  tbe  destruction 
of  considerable  property  outside  the  fort     Three  years  later,  an  armament  left 

'  It  is  known  ia  European  histoi?  as  Ihe  War  o/  the  Spaniih  Suceeeaion, 
'  The  only  bouse  that  escaped  tho  flames  wa«  that  of  the  Rev.  John  WiUiama,  representod  in 
Ibe  enicravinii.     It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  until  within  a  Tew  yaaia. 

'  Mrs.  Williams  and  other  captives,  who  were  un^le  to  travel  as  r^dly  as  the  Indiani,  were 
■nurdured.  Oo  bis  arrival  in  Canada,  Mr.  Williams  was  treattid  with  re«pect  by  the  French,  and 
slier  two  yea™  of  captivity,  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  Miasachusetts.  The  chief  object  of  the 
expedition  to  Deerflold,  appean  to  have  been  to  cany  off  tho  bell  Ihst  liung  I.i  Williams's  church. 
That  M[  was  purcliaaed  the  year  previous  for  the  church  of  Saut  St  Louis,  at  Caughnawaga,  near 
Montreal  The  vewel  in  which  it  was  brought  fVora  Havre  was  captured  by  a  New  England  pri- 
vateer, and  the  bell  was  purchased  for  the  Deerfield  meeting-house.  Father  Nicolas,  of  llie  diurch 
■t  Caughnawaga,  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  llie  bell  was  carried  io  triumph  lo  ita  odgioal 
dutinalion,  w&re  it  Hili  remains.  '  Note  I,  page  12T,  *  Page  SH. 
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Boston  [September,  1710],  and,  in  connection  with  a  fleet  from  England,  under 
Colonel  Nicholson,  demanded  and  obtained  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garxiaon 
[Oct.  13],  at  Port  Bojal.  The  name  of  the  place  was  then  changed  to  Annar- 
polis,  in  honor  of  the  Queen,  Anne,  and  Acadie  was  annexed  to  the  English 
realm  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 

In  July,  the  following  year  [1711],  Sir  Hovendon  Walker  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, with  an  English  fleet  and  army,  designed  for  the  conquest  of  Canada* 
New  England  promptly  raised  additional  forces,  and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
fifteen  men-of-war  and  forty  transports,  bearing  almost  seven  thousand  troops, 
departed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec.  Walker,  like  Braddock,* 
liaughtily  refused  to  listen  to  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eight  of  his 
ships,  and  almost  a  thousand  men,  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  September.  Disheartened  by  this  calamity,  Walker 
returned  to  England  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  colonial  troops 
went  back  to  Boston.  On  hearing  of  this  failure  of  the  naval  expedition,  a 
body  of  troops  marching  from  Albany  to  attack  Montreal,  retraced  their  steps.' 
Hostilities  were  now  suspended,  and  in  the  spring  of  1713,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  [April  11]  at  Utrecht.  The  eastern  Indians  sent  a  flag  to  Bos- 
ton, and  sued  for  peace ;  and  at  Portsmouth  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  entered  into  a  pacific  compact  [July  24]  with  the  chie&  of  the 
tribes. 

A  long  peace  now  ensued,  and  for  thirty  years  succeeding  the  close  of 
Queen  Anne's  War^  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  Then,  again, 
the  selfish  strifes  of  European  monarchs  awakened  the  demon  of  discord,  and  its 
bloody  footsteps  were  soon  apparent  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  The  interim  had  been  a  period  of  much  political  agitation 
in  Massachusetts,  during  which  a  great  stimulus  had  been  given  to  the  growth 
of  republican  principles.  Disputes,  sometimes  violent,  and  sometimes  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  royal  governors  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  the  former  contending  for  prerogatives  and  salaries 
which  the  people  deemed  inadmissible.^  These  internal  disputes  were  arrested 
when  they  heard  that  France  had  declared  hostility  to  England  [March  15, 
1744].  and  the  colonists  cheerfully  prepared  to  commence  the  contest  known  in 
America  as 

KING    GEORGE'S    WAR.'  • 

This  war  was  not  productive  of  many  stirring  events  in  America.  The 
principal  and  very  important  one  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of 

^  King  William  had  no  children;  and  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  the  Second  (who  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  George  of  Denmark),  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  England  in  1702.      '  Page  18t>. 

*  These  were  four  thousand  in  number,  under  the  oonunand  of  General  Nicholson.  They  were 
furnished  hj  New  York  and  Connecticut 

*  The  chief  topic  of  controversy  was  the  payment  of  salariea  Governors  Shute,  Burnet  and 
Belcher,  all  contended  for  a  permanent  salary,  but  the  people  dtdmed  the  right  to  vote  audi  salary, 
each  year,  as  the  services  of  the  governor  appeared  justly  to  demand.  A  compromise  was  finally 
effected  by  an  agreement  to  vote  a  certain  sum  each  year.  The  subject  of  salaries  was  a  cause  of 
contention  with  the  royal  governors,  until  the  Revolution. 

*  The  husband  of  Queen  Anne  died  several  years  previous  to  her  death,  wliidi  occurred  in 
August,  1704.    George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  Ocnuany,  was  immediately  proclaimed  King  of 
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IiDttisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  It  had  been  constracted  hy  the 
French  aiter  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  at  an  expense  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  becaose  of  its  strength,  was  called  The  Gibraltar  of  America. 
William  Shirley,'  a  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  uras  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  hostilities  were  proclaimed.  He  immediately  perceived  the 
importance  of  Looisbarg  in  the  coming  contest,  and  plans  for  its  capture  were 
speedily  perfected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.^  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  furnished  their  proper  quota  of  troops.  New 
York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  provisions.  Thus  common  danger  was 
extaiding  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
long  before  it  assumed  a  practical  form  in  1754.' 

After  vainly  waiting  for  some  time  in  the  expectation 
of  aid  from  Commodore  Warren  (then  in  the  West  In- 
dies),  the   colonial  forces,   thirty-two  hundred  strong, 
under  the  general  command  of  William 
Pepperell,*  sailed  [April  4,  1745]   for 
Louisburg.'    At  Canseau  they  were  un- 
expectedly joined  by  the  fleet  of  Warren 
[May  9],  and  on  the  11th  of  May  the 
ccnnbined  forces,  four  thousand 
strong,  landed  at  Grabarus  Bay, 
a  short  distance  from  their  des- 
tination.     The  sudden  appear- 
auce  of  this  formidable   arm- 
ament, was  the  first  intimation  capture  or  louisbueo  in  1745. 
to  the  French,  that  an  attack 
was  meditated,  and  great  consternation  prevailed  in  the  fortress  and  town.     A 


England,  bj  the  title  of  George  the  First.  His  son  George  succeeded  him  in  1727,  and  also 
retained  the  title  and  privileges  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  contest  arose  between  Maria  Theresa^ 
Empress  of  Austria,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  the  throne  of  Austria.  The  King  of  England 
espous&d  the  cause  of  the  empress,  in  1743,  and  the  King  of  France  took  part  with  her  opponent 
This  led  France  to  declare  war  against  England — a  contest  known  In  America  as  King  George's 
War,  but  in  Europe,  the  War  ofi^  Austrian  Succession, 

'  William  Shirley  was  bom  in  England;  made  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1741; 'was  aftcr- 
waid  made  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1771. 
Ho  appears  coospicuoua  in  history  during  a  portion  of  the  contest  known  in  America  as  Tlie  IVench 
wnd  Indian  War. 

'  Shirley  proposed  an  expedition,  but  the  Legislature  hesitated.  The  measure  was  finally 
agreed  npon  by  a  minority  of  only  one  vote.  *  Page  183. 

*  Pepperell  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  wealthy  merchant  He  was  afterward  made  a  bar- 
oziet     He  died  in  1769. 

*  Louisburg  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  a  fine,  deep  harbor.  The  land- 
ing-place of  the  Briti.sh,  position  of  the  camp,  etc.,  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  map.  The  Royal 
BaUery  was  taken  by  four  hundred  men.  When  they  approached,  the  French  thought  the  whole 
English  army  was  upon  them.  They  immediately  spiked  their  guns  (that  is,  drove  iron  spikes  into 
the  touch-holes  of  the  cannons,  so  as  to  make  them  useless),  and  fled  In  the  upper  part  of  the  map 
is  a  profile  of  the  fortifications  at  Txjuisburg.  It  is  given  here  so  as  to  illustrate  certain  terms  which 
may  be  used  hereafter :  o^  the  glacis^  is  the  extreme  outside  slope  of  the  works ;  &,  the  hanqufet^  or 
step  upon  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;  c,  a  covered  way  into  the  fort,  under  the 
banquet;  d,  counterscarp,  a  bank  or  wall,  outside  the  diicJi,  «;/  the  parapet,  a  protection  for  the  men 
and  guns  fiom  balls  from  without;  g,  the  inner  banqud;  h,  ramparts — tiie  most  solid  embankment 
of  the  ibrtress ;  i  the  last  slope  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  called  talus. 
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direct  approach  was  difficult  on  account  of  a  morass,  and  a  combined  attack  bj 
sea  and  land  was  carefully  arranged.  The  land  forces  encamped  in  a  curve  in 
rear  of  the  town,  and  detachments  secured  the  French  outposts,  one  after  an- 
other. Cannons  were  drsigged  on  sledges  over  the  morass,"  trenches  were  dug, 
batteries  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced,  on  the  31st  of  Maj. 
In  the  mean  while,  Commodore  Warren  captured  a  French  ship  of  seyenty-four 
guns,  and  secured,  as  prisoners,  over  five  hundred  men,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  other  English  vessels  of 
war  arrived,  and  the  fleet  and  army  agreed  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  the 
29th  of  June.  Despairing  of  successful  resistance,  the  French  surrendered  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1745.' 

The  pride  of  France  was  greatly  mortified  by  this  daring  and  successful 
expedition,  and  the  following  year  [1746]  the  Duke  D'Anville  was  sent  with  a 
powerftil  naval  armament'  to  recover  the  lost  fortress,  and  to  desolate  the  En- 
glish settlements  along  the  seaboard.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and 
disease  soon  wasted  himdreds  of  his  men ;  and  D'Anville,  thoroughly  dispirited, 
abandoned  the  enterprise  without  striking  a  blow.^  Two  years  afterward  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  western  Germany,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  all  acquisitions  of  prop- 
erty or  territory,  made  by  cither  party,  were  to  be  restored.  Both  of  the 
principal  parties  were  heavy  losers  by  the  contest  ;*  while  the  strength  of  tLt^ 
colonists,  yet  to  be  called  forth  in  a  more  important  struggle,  was  revealed  aLd 
noted. 

Old  national  animosities,  religious  differences,  and  recent  causes  for  irrita- 
tion, had  inspired  the  English  and  French  with  intense  mutual  hatred,  when 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  October,  1748.  The 
allegiance  of  Massachusetts  and  its  sister  colonies  to  the  British  crown,  and  the 
acknowledged  duty  of  obedience,  restrained  the  resentment  of  the  American 
people,  while  England  and  France  were  at  peace.  Soon,  disputes  about  local 
boundaries  began,*  and  it  was  not  long  before  preparations  for  war  between  the 
two  races,  were  visible  in  America.  Then  came  that  final  bloody  struggle  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  for  dominion  in  the  New  World,  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War  J     This  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 


'  Tho  artilleiy  was  commnnded  by  Richard  Gridley,  wlio  was  the  engineer  of  the  continental 
onnv  at  Boston  in  1775  and  1776.    See  page  234. 

*  The  prizes  and  stores  obtained  by  the  English  amounted,  in  value,  to  little  less  than  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

*  It  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  filty-six  transports,  thirty-five  hundred  men,  and  forty  thou- 
sand muskets  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada. 

*  D'Anville,  with  two  or  tliree  vessels,  anchored  at  Chebucto  (now  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia),  where 
he  died,  it  is  believed,  by  poison.  His  lieutenant  also  committed  suicide,  in  consequence  o€  morti- 
fied pride.  These  disasters  to  the  French  fleet  were  regarded  by  the  people  of  New  England  as  spe- 
cial manifestations  of  Providence  in  their  favor.  Public  thanksgivings  were  offered;  and  no  one 
doubted  the  right  of  the  English  to  tho  whole  of  Acadic. 

*  Parliament  afterward  reimbursed  to  the  colonies  the  costof  their  preparations  against  Canada, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  milliou  of  dollars.    See  page  199. 

*  Page  180.  '  Page  179. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NEW     YORK.       [1623.] 

The  State  of  New  York  commenced  its  political  career  when  Peter  Minuit,' 
recently  appointed  Governor  of  New  Netherland,*  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
(as  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  was  called),  in  May,  1626.  He 
immediately  purchased  of  the  Indians,  for  about  twenty-four  dollars,  the  whole 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan,'  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  and 
began  vigorously  to  perfect  the  founding  of  a  State  similar  to  those  of  Holland. 
He  erected  a  strong  fortification  near  the  site  of  the  present  Battery^  and  called 
it  Fort  Amsterdam.*  By  conciliatory  measures,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians ;  and  he  also  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Puritans  at 
Plymouth.*  The  English  reciprocated  the  friendly  expressions  of  the  Dutch ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  requested  the  latter  not  to  send  their  trappers  quite  as 
far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay,  to  catch  otters  and  beavers.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration  to  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company'  ofiered,  in  1629,  large  tracts  of  land,  and  certain  priv- 
ileges, to  those  persons  who  should  lead  or  send  a  given  number  of  emigrants 
to  occupy  and  till  the  soil.®  Directors  of  the  company^  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  sent  Wouter  (Walter)  Van  Twiller  to  examine  the  country 
and  select  the  lands.  Immigrants  came ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  manorial  estates  of  New  York."  The  proprietors  were 
called  pcUroons  (patrons),  and  held  a  high  political  and  social  station  in  tho 
New  World. 

The  agent  of  the  PcUroons  seems  to  have  performed  his  duty  well,  and  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1633.  The  beginning  of  Van  Twil- 
ler's  administration  was  marked  by  difficulties  with  the  English  on  the  Con- 


»  Page  93.        *  Page  72.       »  Note  1,  page  48.        *  See  picture  on  page  144.        *  Page  78. 

•  Trade  in  fore  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  at  this  time.  They 
became  expert  tippers,  and  were  seen  as  far  east  as  Nantucket,  and  even  Cape  Cod,  Tho  trado 
Booa  became  profitable  to  the  Company.  The  first  year's  remittance  of  furs  to  Amsterdam  was 
Tahxed  at  $11,000.  This  trade  greatly  increased;  and  before  the  troubles  with  tho  Indians  in  1640, 
the  value  of  fore  sent  to  Holland,  annually,  was  more  than  $60,000.  ^  Page  72. 

•  The  land  ¥ras  to  be  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  then  the  title  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Dutch  government  The  privileges  granted  to  the  purchasers  made  them,  in  a  degree,  feudal 
lords  [note  15,  page  62],  yet  they  were  exempted  fit>m  paying  tribute  to  supreme  authority. 

'  Aillian  Van  Rensselaer,  who  purchased  a  tract  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany) ;  Samuel  Godyn  and 
Samuel  Bloemart,  who  selected  lands  in  West  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware ;  and  Michael  Pauw,  whose 
domain  included  Jereey  City  and  vicinity.    See  page  9^4. 

"  Van  Rensselaer.  Immense  tracts  of  land  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties,  portions  of  the 
first  Patroon's  estates,  are  yet  [1856]  in  possession  of  the  family.  Since  1840,  many  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  have  been  witnesssd  on  those  lands,  growing  out  of  disputes  with  tenants, 
when  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  even  the  almost  nominal  rent  which  is  demanded.  Social 
and  political  questions  have  arisen,  and  produced  two  strong  parties.  The  defense  of  the  tenantry  is 
termed  AnU-Reniiam.  Conciliatory  measures  have  been  proposed  by  a  purchaser  of  a  largo  portion 
of  the  ancient  manor.  In  Albany  county,  by  which  the  tenants  are  allowed  to  buy  the  land,  and 
obtain  a  title  in  fee  simple.  In  time,  the  whole  estate  will  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  numerous 
new  owners^  and  these  angry  disputes  will  become  items  of  past  history. 
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necticut  River.*  He  was  more  distinguished  for  his  marriage  connection  with 
Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  Patroons^  than  for  any  administrative  qualities. 
Yet  circumstances  favored  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  he  ruled  quite 
satisfactorily,  especially  to  the  company,  whose  interests  he  faithfully  served. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  May,  1638,  hy  Sir  William  Keift,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Swedish  colony'  were  seating  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  tho 
Delaware.  Keifl  was  a  bold,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  soon 
brought  serious  trouble  upon  the  people.  He  began  a  tyrannous  rule  by  con- 
centrating executive  power  in  his  own  hands;  and  his  administration  was  a 
stormy  and  unfortunate  one.  The  sum  of  its  record  is  a  tale  of  continual  strife 
with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,'  the  English  on  the  Connecticut,*  the  Indians 
all  around  him,  and  the  colonists  at  his  door.  His  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
proved  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  and  finally  wrought  his  own  downfall.  Pre- 
vious to  his  arrival,  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives  had  been 
quite  friendly.*  The  fiir  trade  was  extending,  and  trappers  and  traders  were 
all  abroad  among  the  native  tribes.  These  carried  a  demon  of  discord  with 
them.  They  furnished  the  Indians  with  rwm,  and  quarrels  and  murders  en- 
sued. The  avaricious  Keift  also  demanded  tribute  of  wampum^  and  beaver- 
skins  from  the  River  tribes ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  friendship  for  the  Dutch 
became  weakened. 

A  crisis  came.  Some  Raritan^  Indians  in  Now  Jersey  were  accused  of  rob- 
bery. Keift  sent  an  armed  force  to  punish  them  [July,  1640],  and  blood 
flowed.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  their  crops  were  destroyed.  Savage 
vengeance  did  not  slumber  long.  The  Raritans  murdered  four  planters  on 
Staten  Island  [June,  1641],  and  destroyed  considerable  property. *  An  expe- 
dition sent  to  punish  the  offenders  was  unsuccessful.  Soon  afterward,  a  young 
Westchester  Indian,  whose  uncle  had  been  murdered  by  a  Hollander,  near 
where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand,*  revenged  the  murder,  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  people,"  by  killing  an  inoffensive  Dutchman  living  at  Turtle 
Bay."  His  tribe  refused  to  surrender  him  on  the  demand  of  Keift,  and  the 
governor  determined  to  make  war  upon  all  the  offending  savages. 

The  people  of  New  Netherland  had  already  begun  to  murmur  at  Keift^s 
course,  and  they  charged  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  directly  upon  him.  Un- 
willing to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  a  war,  himself,  the  governor  called 
a  meeting  [Aug.  23,  1641]  of  the  heads  of  families  in  New  Amsterdam  for 
consultation.  They  promptly  chose  "twelve  select  men"  [August  29 j,  with  De 


>  Page  85.  •  Pago  93.  »  Page  93.  «  Pag©  85. 

•  The  Dutch  had  mode  a  Bettlement,  and  built  a  fort  at  Albauj  [pafi^  72],  and  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Mohawks  [page  23].  This  the  River  Indians,  m  the  vicinity  of  New  Amster- 
dam, did  not  like,  for  the  Mohawks  were  their  oppressors.  *  Kote  2,  pago  13. 

^  A  tribe  of  the  Lenni-Lenapos.     Page  16. 

•  This  plantation  belonged  to  De  Tries  [note  2,  pago  92],  who  was  a  friend  of  tho  Indians. 

•  On  Center  street,  New  York  city.  There  was  once  a  fresh-water  pond  there,  surrounded  by 
the  forest. 

"  The  Indians  had  a  custom  concerning  an  avenger  ofUood,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews.  It  was 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  for  the  nert  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man,  to  avenge  his  blood  by  killing 
the  murderer.    The  Indians  took  the  life  of  any  of  the  tribe  of  the  offender. 

"  At  tho  foot  of  Forty-fifth  street,  on  tho  l^osX  River. 
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Vries'  at  their  head,  to  act  for  them;  and  this  was  the  first  representative 
asaemblj  ever  formed  among  Europeans  on  Manhattan  Island.  They  did  not 
agree  with  the  governor's  hostile  views ;  and  Keift  finding  them  not  only  op- 
posed to  his  war  designs,  but  tiioX  they  were  also  taking  cognizance  of  alleged 
grievances  of  the  people,  dissolved  them,  in  February,  1642.  Finally,  the 
commission  of  other  murders  by  Indians,  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Mo- 
hawks, who  had  come  down  to  exact  tribute  from  the  River  tribes,  concurred 
with  the  changed  opinions  of  some  leading  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  to 
make  Keift  resolve  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  chastise  the  savages.  A 
large  number  of  them  had  fled  before  the  Mohawks,  and  sought  shelter  with 
the  Hackensacks,  near  Hoboken,  and  there  craved  the  protection  of  the  Dutch. 
Now  was  oflFered  an  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  humane  governor  to  make  a 
covenant  of  peace  and  friendship ;  but  Keift  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
flow  of  blood.  At  midnight,  in  February,  1643,  a  body  of  Hollanders  and  Mo- 
hawks crossed  the  Hudson,  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  fugitives,  and  before  the 
dawn,  they  massacred  almost  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Many 
"were  driven  from  the  clifl&  at  Hoboken  into  the  freezing  flood ;  and  at  sunrise 
the  bloody  marauders  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  with  thirty  prisoners,  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians. 

The  fiery  hatred  and  vengeance  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  were  aroused 
by  this  massacre,  and  a  fierce  war  was  soon  kindled.  Villages  and  farms  were 
desolated,  and  white  people  were  butchered  wherever  they  were  found  by  the 
incensed  Indians.'  The  Long  Island  tribes,'  hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  kin- 
dred, and  the  very  existence  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  menaced.  Fortunately 
for  the  settlers,  that  eminent  peace-maker,  Roger  Williams,*  arrived  [1643],  to 
embark  for  England,'  and  he  pacified  the  savages,  and  secured  a  brief  repose  for 
the  colony.  But  the  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  for  two  years  the  colony  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  Having  no  competent  leader,  they  employed  Captain  John 
Underbill,®  who  successfully  beat  back  and  defeated  the  Indians,  and  hostilities 
ceased.  The  Mohawks  came  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  River  Indians, 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  hatchet  was  buried. 

The  conduct  of  Governor  Keift  was  so  offensive  to  the  colonists  and  the 
Company,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1647,  in  a  richly 
laden  vessel.  It  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  there  he  perished. 
He  had  already  been  succeeded  in  office  [May,  27,  1647J,  by  Peter  Stuyvcsant, 
lately  governor  of  Cura  ,oa,  a  soldier  of  eminence,  and  possessed  of  every  requis- 
ite for  an  efficient  administration  of  government.  His  treatment  of  the  Indians 
-was  very  kind  and  just,  and  they  soon  exhibited  such  friendship  for  the  Dutch, 
that  Stuyvesant  was  falsely  charged  with  a  design  to  employ  them  in  murder- 
ing the  English  in  New  England.^     Long  accustomed,  as  a  military  leader,  to 


*  Note  2,  pago  92. 

*  It  was  during  this  frenzy  of  revenj?e  that  Mrs.  TTutchinson,  who  had  been  banished  from  Mas- 
Kichusetts,  and  had  taken  up  her  residence  near  the  present  New  Roehelle,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  was  murdered,  with  all  her  family.  The  stream  upon  which  she  lived  is  yet  known  as 
Hutchinson's  River.  »  Page  21.  *  Page  87.  *  Page  91.  •  Page  87. 

'  See  page  121.  This  idea  prevailed,  because  during  almost  the  entire  winter  of  1652-3,  Ninigrel 
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arbitrary  rule,  ho  was  stem  and  mfiexible,  but  be  bud  Uie  reputation  of  an 
honest  man.  He  immediately  commenced  much  needed  reibrms;  and  dnrtng 
his  whole  administration,  which  was  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Dutch  by 
the  EngUah,'  in  1664,  he  was  the  faithful  and  energetic  defender  of  the  integ- 


rity of  the  province  against  its  foes.  By  prudent  management  he  nroided  col' 
lisionB  with  the  English,  and  peaceably  ended  boundary  disputes'  with  tbem  in 
the  autumn  of  1650.  This  cause  for  irritation  on  his  eastern  frontier  being 
removed,  Stuyvosant  turned  his  attention  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes, 
on  the  Delaware.  ^ 

Governor  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Caeimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present  New 

and  two  other  NarrasinfClt  sacliema  had  been  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Ktuyi'CKinL  These  sachem!!,  who  were  true  Tricnds  oT  the  English,  positively  disclaimed  all  bad 
iuIentioQs  on  the  port  oft^tuyTcsuit,  and  yet  historians  of  the  present  day  repeat  tbedsndor. 

'  Page  144. 

*  See  po)^  8S.  lie  went  to  Ilnrtlbrd,  and  thoro  made  a  treaty  wliich  fixed  the  eastern  bound- 
nry  of  New  Nethcrland  nearly  on  Hie  lino  of  Uio  present  divi^on  between  Now  Totk  and  Conncdi- 
tut,  and  across  Long  Inland,  at  Oyster  Bay,  thirty  miles  eastwutd  of  Now  York.  The  Duleli  clsinM 
to  lands  on  the  Connecticut  Biver  were  extinguished  by  this  treaty.  From  the  begipniOK  of  dillB- 
o'lltiea,  tl«i  Dutch  were  dearly  in  the  right,  Thia  was  aeknowledfted  by  impartial  and  just  New 
linjrlanders.  In  a  tnaniiaoipt  letter  belbro  me,  from  Edward  Winslow  to  Governor  Winthrop,  dated 
(It  ''  Marshfield,  2d  of  6th  month,  1C44,"  in  which  he  replica  to  a  charge  of  betnft  fai-w^ble  to  the 
Dutch,  in  soma  respects,  lie  s-iya  that  he  had  asserted  in  substance,  tliat  ho  "  would  not  defend  tba 
Hartford  men's  caiue,  for  tticy  had  hitherto  (or  thus  long)  wronged  the  Dutch." 
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Castle,  in  Delaware,  in  1651.     This  was  soon  seized  by  the  Swedes,  and  the 
gUTiaan  made  prisoners.      The  States-Generar  resolved  to  prevent  further 
trouble  with  these  enterprising  neighbors  of  the  Dutch,  and  for  this  purpose, 
ga^e  Stuyvesant  full  liberty  to  subjugate  the  Swedes.     At  the  head  of  six  hun- 
^  men,  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  in  August.  1655,  and  by  the  middle  of 
October,  he  had  captured  all  the  Swedish  fortresses,  and  sent  the  governor 
(Risingh)  and  several  other  influential  men,  to  Europe.     Some  of  the  settlers 
withdrew  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  the  great  body  of  them  quietly  sub- 
nutted,  took  an  oath  of  all^iance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  con- 
tinued in  peaceable  possession  of  their  property.     Thus,  after  an  existence  of 
about  seventeen  years  [1638 — 1655 J,  New  Sweden^  disappeared  by  absorp- 
tion  into  New  Nbthbrland. 

New  trouble  now  appeared,  but  it  was  soon  removed.  While  Stuyvesant 
*Dd  his  soldiery  were  absent  on  the  Delaware,  some  Indians,  who  were  not  yet 
'^soonciled  to  the  Dutch,  menaced  New  Amsterdam.*  The  return  of  the  gov- 
ernor produced  quiet,  for  they  feared  and  respected  him,  and,  for  eight  years, 
^fe  colony  was  very  little  disturbed  by  external  causes.  Then  the  Esopus 
Indians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  [June,  1663]  at  Wiltwyck 
[Daw  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County),^  and  killed  and  captured  sixty-five  of  the  in- 
^»bita.nts.  Stuyvesant  promptly  sent  a  suflicient  force  to  chastise  them ;  and  so 
^»tt>ixghly  was  the  errand  performed,  that  the  Indians  sued  for  peace  in  May, 
^4^,   and  made  a  treaty  of  friendship. 

External  difficulties  gave  Stuyvesant  little  more  trouble  than  a  spirit  opposed 

*^is  aristocratic  views,  which  he  saw  manifested  daily  around  him.     While  he 

^  ^Hien  judiciously  removing  all  cause  for  ill-feeling  with  his  neighbors,  there 

m,       ^  power  at  work  within  his  own  domain  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 

^•^  democratic  seed  planted  by  the  Twelve,  in  Keift's  time,*  had  begun  to  grow 


fi^    5^^8ly  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  few  enlightened  Hollanders,  and  some 
^^"^ns  who  had  settled  in  New  Netherland.     The  latter,  by  their  applause 
^^•nglish  institutions,  had  diffused  a  desire  among  the  people  to  partake  of  the 
"^essings  of  English  liberty,  as  they  understood  it,  and  as  it  appeared  in  New 
England.     Stuyvesant  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  education,  and  pursuit,  and 
vehemently  opposed  every  semblance  of  democracy.     At  the  beginning  he  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  people.     At  length  an  assembly  of  two  deputies 
from  each  village  in  New  Netherland,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  convened  at 
New  Amsterdam  [December,  1658],  without  the  approbation  of  the  governor. 
It  was  a  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment.    Their  proceedings  displeased  him ;  and  finding  argument  of  no  avail,  he 
exercised  his  official  prerogative,  and  commanded  obedience  to  his  will.     The 
people  grew  bolder  at  every  rebuff,  and  finally  they  not  only  resisted  taxation, 
but  openly  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
English  liberty. 

The  opportunity  for  a  change  of  rulers  was  not  long  delayed.     A  crisis  in 

'  Note  7,  page  69.     •  Pago  93.     ■  Page  139.     *  Pago  283.     *  Pago  140. 
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the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  now  approached.  Charles  the  Second,  of  En- 
gland, without  any  fair  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  whole  territory  of  New 
Netherland  [March  22, 1664J  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York>*  The  duke 
sent  an  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rich^d  Nicolls,*  to 
secure  the  gift ;  and  on  the  8d  of  September,  1664,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George^ 
floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed 
to  Now  York.*  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for,  while  the  fortifications  and  other 
means  of  defense  were  very  weak,  the  people  were  not  unwilling  to  try  English 
rule.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  to  the  people,  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  when  his  real  strength,  the  popular  will,  had  departed  from  him.  He 
hesitated  long  before  he  would  sign  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and  thus,  until 
the  end,  he  was  faithful  to  his  employers,  the  Dtdch  West  India  Company.* 
With  the  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  province  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English;  and  early  in  October,  1664,  New  Netherland  was  acknowledged  a 
part  of  the  British  realm,  and  Nicolls,  the  conqueror  became  governor.'  Let 
us  now  consider 

NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE  ENGLI5IL 


CITY  OF  NEW  TOBK  IK  1664. 


Very  soon  after  the 
conquest  the  people  of 
New  York^  perceived 
that  a  change  of  masters 
did  not  enhance  their 
prosperity  and  happiness. 
They  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  representative  government ;  and 
their  taxes,  to  support  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  voice,  were  increased. 
Lovelace,  the  vile  successor  of  Nicolls,  in  1667,  increased  their  burdens ;  and 
when  they  sent  a  respectful  protest  to  him,  he  ordered  the  paper  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman.  He  was  a  petty  tyrant,  and  declared  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  "  liberty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  pay  their  taxes."  But  the 
people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion  when 


»  Pngo  9i.  •  Note  6,  pago  123. 

■  TliG  royal  stanclarJ  of  Enjrlancl  is  Fomotimos  so  named  becaose  it  beare  a  rod  cross,  which  is 
called  the  "  cross  of  St.  George,"  the  patron  saint  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  union  with  Scotlaod 
[note  1,  page  63],  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  (in  the  form  of  an  X),  was  added,  and  is  now  seen  on 
the  British  flag.  In  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms.  This  Union^  as  the  figure  is  called,  was  bomo 
upon  the  American  flags,  sometimes,  until  after  the  Beclaration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  It  was 
upon  the  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  which  TVashmgton  caused  to  be  unAirlod 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  first  day  of  that  year.    See  pa;TO  245. 

*  The  name  of  Fort  Grange  settlement  [note  0,  page  139],  was  changed  to  Albany,  on©  of  the 
duke's  titlesL  *  Page  72. 

•  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  fact,  that  before  Nicolls  was  dispatched,  the  duke,  being  cer- 
tam  of  victory,  sold  that  part  of  New  Netherland  now  included  in  New  Jersey,  to  other  partiefs. 
[See  page  94.]  Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirhng,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Dutch,  in  total  disregard  of  the  claims  of  Connecticut  The  colonies  on  the  Dela^vraie 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  were  governed  by  deputies 

^  The  above  picture  is  a  correct  view  of  the  city  of  New  York  two  hundred  years  ago  It  is  now 
[1856]  the  largest  city  on  the  American  continent.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  Fort  Amster- 
dam, with  the  church  and  governor*s  house  within  it,  and  a  windmill.  The  pomt  of  Manhattan 
Island,  from  the  present  Battery  Place  to  the  foot  of  Wall-atreet)  is  here  seen* 


fiTPTViamT  SDBBBHDBitnia  tbi  Fobi  to  tbb  Enousb, 
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the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  War  again  com- 
menced between  England  and  Holland  in  1672,  and  in  July  the  following  year, 
a  Dutch  8qaa4ron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town  [August  9th,  1673]  without 
giving  a  shot.  The  easy  conquest  was  the  work  of  treason ;  yet,  as  the  royal 
libertine  (Charles  the  Second)  on  the  throne  of  England  doubtless  shared  in  the 
bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.*  New  Jersey  and  the  Territories  of  Dela- 
inure*  yielded,  and  for  sixteen  months  [from  July,  1673,  to  November,  1674] 
New  York  was  again  New  Netherlands.  When  the  two  nations  made  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  province  was  restored  to  the  English,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  our  Independence  was  declared  in  1776.'  These  changes  raised 
Bome  doubts  conoeming  the  validity  of  the  duke's  title,  and  the  king  gave  him 
another  grant  in  July,  1674.  Sir  Edmond  Andro3*  was  appointed  governor 
under  the  new  charter,  and  continued  arbitrary  rule  with  increased  rigor.* 

At  the  close  of  1683,  Governor  Andros  returned  to  England,  when  the 
duke  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  appointed  Thomas  Dongan,  of  the  same 
faith,  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  had  listened  to  the  judicious 
advice  of  William  Penn,  and  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an  assembly  of  rcpre- 
Bentatives.  They  met  [October  17, 1683],  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  governor,  a  Charter  of  Liberties  was  established,'  and  the  permanent 
foundation  of  a  representative  government  was  laid.  The  people  rejoiced  in  the 
change,  and  were  heartily  engaged  in  the  efforts  to  perfect  a  wise  and  liberal 
government,  when  the  duke  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  as  James  the  Second, 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  February,  1685.  As  king,  he  refused  to  confirm 
the  privileges  which,  as  duke,  he  had  granted ;  and  having  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  the  province  as  the  established  church, 
he  commenced  by  efforts  to  enslave  the  people.  A  direct  tax  was  ordered ;  tho 
printing  press — the  right  ai-m  of  knowledge  and  freedom — was  forbidden  a 
place  in  the  colony ;  and  the  provincial  offices  were  filled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
These  proceedings  gave  pain  to  the  liberal-minded  Dongan ;  and  when  the  king, 
in  his  religious  zeal,  instructed  the  governor  to  introduce  French  priests  among 
the  Five  Nations,'  he  resisted  the  measure  as  highly  inexpedient.*    His  firm- 


'  The  traitor  was  Captain  John  Maiming,  the  commandnnt  of  the  fort  IIo  wns,  doubtless, 
bribed  by  the  Dutcii  commander;  and  the  fact  that  the  king:  screened  him  from  punishment,  gave 
the  color  of  truth  to  tlie  ciiarge  that  the  monarch  shared  in  tho  bribe.  *  Page  96. 

•  Page  251.  ♦  Pago  129. 

•  The  duke  claimed  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Capo  Henlopen.  Andros 
attempted  to  exercise  authority  eastward  of  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  Dutch  and  tho  Connecticut 
people  [note  2,  p^e  142],  and  went  to  Saybrook  hi  the  summer  of  1676,  with  an  armed  party,  to 
enforce  the  chum.  He  met  with  sucli  resistance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Now  York 
without  accomplishing  his  design.     See  page  116. 

•  The  Assembly  consisted  of  the  governor  and  ten  councillors,  and  seventeen  deputies  elected 
by  the  freeholders.  They  adopted  a  Dtdaraiion  of  Rights^  and  asserted  the  principle,  so  nobly 
fought  for  a  hundred  years  later,  that  iaxaiion  and  repreaetUaUon  are  inseparable ;  in  other  words — 
that  taxes  can  not  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  representatives. 
At  this  time  th&  colony  was  divided  into  twelve  counties.  ^  Pl^7e  23. 

'  This  measure  would  have  given  the  French,  in  Canada,  nn  influence  over  the  Indians  that 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  English  power  on  the  Continent.  The  Five  Nations  remained  the  fiist 
jneDdsof  tlie  English,  and  stood  as  a  powerful  barrier  against  the  French,  when  tho  latter  twice 
invaded  the  Iroquois  territory,  in  endeavors  to  reach  the  Englisli,  at  Albany. 
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ness  gave  the  people  confidence,  and  they  were  again  on  the  eve  of  open  rebel- 
lion, when  the  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary*  reached  them.  They  immediately  appointed  a  committee  of  safety, 
and  with  almost  unanimous  voice,  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  Jacob  Leisler  (an 
influential  merchant  and  commander  of  the  militia),  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  the  new-sovereigns,  and  by  order  of  the  inhabitants. 
Afraid  of  the  people,  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Dongan,  fled  on  board  a  vessel 
and  departed,  and  the  people  consented  to  Leisler's  assuming  the  functions  of 
governor  until  a  new  one  should  be  appointed.  The  aristocracy  and  the  magis- 
trates were  offended,  and  denouncing  Leisler  as  a  usurper,  they  accused  him 
of  treason,  when  Governor  Sloughter  arrived,  in  1691. 

Leisler,  in  tho  mean  while,  conducted  afiairs  with  prudence  and  energy. 
Having  the  sanction  of  the  people,  he  needed  no  further  authority ;  and  when  a 
letter  from  the  British  ministers  arrived  [December,  1689],  directed  to  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson,  '^  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,"  conducted 
affairs,  he  considered  it  as  fairly  addressed  to  himself  Milbome,  his  son-in-law, 
acted  as  his  deputy,  and  was  included  in  the  accusations  of  the  magistrates, 
who  had  now  retired  to  Albany.  They  held  Fort  Orange'  until  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  in  February,  1690,*  when  they  felt  the  necessity  of  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  government  at  New  York.  They  then  yielded,  and 
remained  comparatively  quiet  until  the  arrival  of  Richard  Ingoldsby,  Sloughter's 
lieutenant,  early  in  1691.  That  officer  announced  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Sloughter  as  governor ;  and  without  producing  any  credentials  of  authority,  he 
haughtily  demanded  of  Leisler  [February  9,  1691]  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
Of  course  Leisler  refused  compliance ;  but  as  soon  as  Sloughter  arrived  [March 
29],  he  sent  a  messenger  to  announce  his  desire  to  surrender  all  authority  into 
his  hands.  Leisler's  enemies  had  resolved  on  his  destruction ;  and  when  he 
came  forward  to  deliver  the  fort,  in  person,  he  and  his  son-in-law  were  seized 
and  cast  into  prison.  They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Sloughter  withheld  his  signature  to  their 
death  warrant ;  but,  when  made  drunk  at  a  dinner  party  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  put  his  name  to  tiie  fatal  instrument.  Before  he  became  sober,  Leisler 
and  Milbome  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows  on  the  verge  of  Bookman's  swamp 
May  26,  1691],  where  Tammany  Hall — fronting  on  the  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York — now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyrs  of  popular  liberty  in 
America.* 

Henry  Sloughter  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  man,  yet  he  came  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonists.  He  convened  a  popular 
assembly,  and  formed  a  constitution,  which  pronded  for  trial  by  jury,  and  an 
exemption  from  taxes,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  tho  peo- 
ple.     Light  was  thus  dawning  hopefully  upon  the  province,  when  delirium 


»  Note  •?,  paf^  113.  •  Not©  9,  page  139.  i 

'  At  this  time,  Sehcnectada  was  desolated.    8co  page  131. 

^  Their  estates  were  confiscated;  but  after  a  lapse  of  seyeral  jean^  and  when  the  violeBoe  of 
party  spirit  had  subsided,  the  property  was  restored  to  their  fiunillcs. 
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tremens^  at  the  close  of  a  drunken  revel,  ended  the  administration  and  the  life 
of  the  governor  [August  2,  1691],  in  less  than  thre6  months  after  the  murder 
of  Leisler  and  Milbome.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  and  quite  as  weak  and  dissolute,  who  became  the  tool  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  hated  by  the  people.  Party  spirit,  engendered  by  the 
death  of  Leisler,  burned  intensely  during  the  whole  administration  of  Fletcher ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  French  and  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  Frontenac, 
the  able  Governor  of  Canada,'  were  traversing  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
province.  Fletcher  prudently  listened  to  the  advice  of  Major  Schuyler,*  of 
Albany,  respecting  the  Indians;  and  under  his  leadership,  the  English,  and 
their  unwavering  allies,  the  Five  Nations,  successfully  beat  back  the  foe  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  desolated  the  French  settlements  in  1692,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Ghamplain,'  that  Frontenac  was  glad  to  remain  quiet  at 
Montreal. 

A  better  ruler  for  New  York  now  appeared.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  an 
honest  and  energetic  Irish  peer,  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698 ;  and  the  following 
year,  New  Hampshire^  and  Massachusetts*  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  commenced  reform  with  great  earnestness,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press piracy,*  which  had  become  a  fearful  scourge  to  the  in&nt  commerce  of 
the  colonists.  With  Robert  Livingston*  and  others,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  to  destroy  the  buccaneers.  Eidd,  himself,  was 
afterward  hung  for  piracy  [1701],  and  the  governor  and  his  sons  were  charged 
with  a  paflicipation  in  his  guilt.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
wealthy  men  in  the  colony  expected  a  share  in  the  plunder,  and  that  Kidd,  as  a 
scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  others,  was  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy/ 

Unfortunately  for  the  colony,  death  removed  Bellomont,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1701,  when  his  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear  fruit.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Cornbury),*  a  libertine  and  a  knave, 
who  cursed  the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years.  He  was  a  bigot,  too, 
and  persecuted  all  denominations  of  Christians,  except  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  embezzled  the  public  moneys,  involved  himself  in  heavy  debts, 
and  on  all  occasions  was  the  practical  enemy  of  popular  freedom.     The  people 


'  From  16t8  to  1682,  and  again  from  1689  to  1698,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  *l*l. 

•  Peter  Schuyler.  He  was  mayor  of  Albany,  and  acquired  unbounded  influence  over  the  Five 
Nations  of  Indiana    See  page  23. 

'  Schuyler's  force  was  about  three  hundred  Mohawks,  and  as  many  English.  They  slew  about 
three  hundred  of  the  French  and  Indians,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.       *  Page  79.     *  Page  117. 

*  Because  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the  West  India  seas,  her  commerce  in  that  region 
was  regarded  as  feir  plunder.  Privateer  commissions  were  readily  granted  by  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  governments ;  and  daring  spirits  from  all  countries  were  found  under  their  flags.  The 
buccaneers,  as  they  were  called,  became  very  numerous  and  powerful,  and  at  length  depredated 
apon  English  commerce  as  well  as  Spanish.  Privateers^  or  those  legally  authorized  to  seize  the  prop- 
erty of  an  enemy,  became  pircUeSj  or  sea  robbers.    Privateering  is  only  legalized  piracy. 

^  An  immigrant  from  Scotland,  and  ancestor  of  tlie  Livingston  fiuaiUy  in  this  country.  He  was 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schuyler  families;  and  in  1685,  he  received 
from  governor  Dongan  a  grant  of  a  feudal  principality  (see^o/roon,  page  139)  on  the  Hudson,  yet 
known  as  Livingston's  Manor. 

*  King  William  himself  was  a  shareholder  in  the  enterprise  for  which  Kidd  was  fitted  out  Eidd 
appeared  publicly  in  Boston,  where  he  was  arrested,  then  sent  to  England,  tried,  and  executed. 

•  tage  161. 
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finallj  demanded  and  obtained  his  recall,  and  the  moment  his  oiBcial  career 
ceased,  in  1708,  his  creditors  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  hi^ 
accession  to  the  peerage,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther.'  From  tbis  period  until 
the  arrival  of  William  Cosby,  as  governor  [1732],  the  royal  representatives,' 
unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  the  Assembly,  allowed 
democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit* 

The  popular  will  and  voice  now  began  to  be  potential  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Rip  Van  Dam,  ^'a  man  of  the  people,"  was  acting  governor 
when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent  parties  arose — the 
democratic,  which  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  aristocratic,  which  supported 
the  governor.  Each  party  had  the  control  of  a  newspaper,^  and  the  war  of 
words  raged  violently  for  a  long  time.  The  governor,  unable  to  compete  with 
his  opponent,  finally  ordered  the  arrest  of  Zenger  [November,  1734],  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  democratic  paper,  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
thirty-five  weeks,  Zenger  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and  acquitted,  in  July,  1735. 
He  was  defended  by  Andrew  ILimilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  presented  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  gold  box,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  for  his  noble  advocacy  of  popular  rights.  Then  was  distinctly  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  republicans  and  royalists  (Whigs  and  Tories),* 
which  continued  prominent  until  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  ended  in  1783. 

From  the  arrival  of  Cosby  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,*  the  history  of  New  York  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  records  of 
party  strife,  and  presents  very  little  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Only  one  episode  demands  special  attention,  namely,  the  excitement  and  results 
incident  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  of  the  negroes,  in  1741,  to  bum  and  plunder 
the  city,  murder  the  inhabitants,  and  set  up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their 
own  color.  Several  incendiary  fires  had  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
house  had  been  robbed  by  some  slaves.  The  idea  of  a  regular  and  horrid  con- 
spiracy at  once  prevailed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,'  an 
intense  panic  pervaded  all  classes,  and  many  innocent  persons  suffered."  This 
is  known  in  history  as  The  Negro  Plot, 


'  According  to  an  unjust  law  of  England,  a  peer  of  the  realm  (who  ia  consequently  a  raember 
of  the  House  of  Lords  [note  2,  page  218])  can  not  be  arrested  for  debt  This  law,  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  still  prevails. 

'  lionl  Lovelace,  Ingoldsby,  Hunter,  Schuyler,  Burnet,  and  Montgomerie. 

*  We  have  already  noticed  (page  135)  the  breaking  out  of  Queen  Annt^s  War^  in  1702,  and  the 
successful  expeditions  fitted  out  and  sent  in  the  direction  of  Montreal  in  1709  and  1711.  The  debt 
which  these  expeditions  hud  upon  New  York,  was  felt  for  many  years. 

*  The  New  York  Weekly  Journal  (democratic),  by  John  Peter  Zenger;  Tlie  New  York  Gazette 
(aristocratic),  by  William  Bradford.  The  latter  owned  the  first  press  ever  set  up  in  the  province. 
He  commenced  printing  in  New  York  m  1696.    See  note  3,  page  179. 

»  Note  4,  page  226.  '  Page  179.  '  Page  132. 

*  Before  the  panic  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged,  and  eleven  negroes  were 
burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MARYLAND.      [1639,] 

When  the  first  popular  assembly  convened  at  St.  Mary,  for  legislative  pur- 
poses, on  the  8th  of  March,  1635,*  Maryland  had  then  its  colonial  birth.  Its 
sturdy  growth  began  when,  in  1639,  the  more  convenient  form  of  representa- 
tive government  was  established.  It  was  crude,  but  it  possessed  the  elements 
of  republicanism.  The  freemen  chose  as  many  representatives  as  they  pleased, 
and  others  were  appointed  by  the  proprietor.  These,  with  the  governor  and 
secretary,  composed  the  legislature.  At  this  first  session  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  defined,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  guarantied  to  the  colonists.' 

Very  soon  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  becoming  jealous  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  white  people,  began  to  evince  hostility.  Frequent  collisions 
occurred ;  and  in  1642,  a  general  Indian  war  commenced  in  the  region  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  terminated  in  1645,  but  the  quiet 
of  the  province  was  soon  disturbed  again.  Claybome  had  returned  from 
England*  [1645],  and  speedily  fanned  the  embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame  of 
open  rebellion.  He  became  too  powerful  for  the  local  authorities,  and  Governor 
Calvert*  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia.  During  a  year  and  a  half,  the  insur- 
gents held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over 
the  colony.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  the  summer  of  1G4G,  and  in 
August,  Calvert  resumed  his  office. 

In  the  year  1649,  a  very  important  law,  known  as  The  Toleration  Act,  was 

passed  by  the  Assembly.     Religious  freedom  was  guarantied  by  the  charter,* 

yet,  as  much  animosity  existed  between  the  Protestants'  and  Roman  Catholics, 

the  Assembly'  thought  proper  to  give  the  principle  the  solemn  sanction  of  law. 

By  that  act  every  professed  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  was 

allowed  free  exercise  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  no  man  was  permitted  to 

reproach  another  on  account  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  except  under  the  penalty 

of  a  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  insulted.     Thither  persecuted  Churchmen 

of  New  England,  and  oppressed  Puritans  of  Virginia,  fled  and  found  an  asylum. 

This  act,  short  of  full  toleration  as  it  was  (for  it  placed  Unitarians  beyond  tho 

pale  of  its  defense),  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  early  legislature  of  Maryland ; 

yet  it  was  not  the  first  instance  in  America,  as  is  often  alleged,  when  religious 

toleration  received  the  sanction  of  law.'    Rhode  Island  has  that  honor. 


"  Page  82.  •  Page  82.  •  Note  1,  page  82. 

*  Pbge  81.  •  Page  81.  •  Note  14,  page  62. 

^  Boaanan,  in  liia  History  of  Maryland  (II.  350 — 366),  iwdntftinff  that  the  majority  of  tho  mem- 
ben  of  the  Aasembly  of  1649,  were  Protestants. 

'  In  May,  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  convened  at  Portsmoutli,  adopted  a 
code  oTkiws  which  dosed  with  the  declaration  that  "all  men  might  walk  as  their  consciences  per- 
fluaded  them,  without  molestation— every  one  in  the  name  of  his  GkxL"  This  was  broader  tolera- 
tioo  thao  the  Maiyland  act  contemphited,  for  it  did  not  restrict  men  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
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Being  favored  by  events  in  the  mother  ooontry,  republicanism  grew  steadilj 
in  the  new  State.  Royalty  was  abolished  in  Englaiid  [1649],  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  the  democratic  idea  was  prevalent  throaghout  the  realm.  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  professed  republicanism  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  but  he  had  been  too  recently  a  royalist  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  Stone,  his  lieutenant,  was  removed  from  office  [April  16,  1651] 
by  commissioners  (of  whom  Clayborne  was  one),  who  were  sent  to  administer  the 
government  of  tho  colony.  He  was  soon  afterward  [July  8]  restored.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  LongPailiamsnt  [1653 J*  Cromwell  restored  full  power  to  the 
proprietor,  but  the  commissioners,  who  withdrew  to  Virginia,  returned  soon 
afterward,  and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  the  government  into  their  hands. 

The  colonial  government  had  been  re-organized  in  the  mean  while.  The 
legislative  body  was  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  in  1650 ;  the 
former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  the  same  session  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  taxes,  unless  levied  with  the  consent  of  the  free- 
men. Political  questions  were  freely  discussed  by  the  people ;  and  soon  the 
two  chief  religious  sects  were  marshaled  in  opposition,  as  prime  elements  of 
political  parties.  So  great  had  been  the  influx  of  Protestants,  that  they  now 
[1654]  outnumbered  the  Roman  Catholics  as  voters  and  in  the  Assembly.  They 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  boldly  questioned  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor.'  The  Roman  Catholics  adhered  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  bitter  religious  hatred  was  fostered.  The  Protestants  finally 
disfranchised  their  opponents,  excluded  them  from  the  Assembly,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1654,  passed  an  act  declaring  Roman  Catholics  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Maryland. 

This  unchristian  and  unwise  act  of  the  Protestant  party,  waa  a  great  wrong 
as  well  as  a  great  mistake.  Civil  war  ensued.  Stone  returned  to  St.  Mary,* 
organized  an  armed  force  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  seized  the  colo- 
nial records,  and  assumed  the  office  of  governor.  Skirmishes  followed,  and 
finally  a  severe  battle  was  fought  [April  4,  1655]  not  &r  from  the  site  of 
Annapolis,  in  which  Stone's  party  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Four 
other  leading  supporters  of  the  proprietor  were  tried  for  treason  and  executed. 
Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  province  for  many  months,  when  the  discordant  ele- 
ments were  brought  into  comparative  order  by  the  appointment  of  Josiah  Fen- 
dall  [July  20,  1656]  as  governor.  He  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  was  soon  arrested  by  order  of  the  Protestant  Assembly.  For 
two  years  bitter  strife  continued  between  the  people  and  the  agents  of  the 

'  When  Charles  the  First  waa  beheaded  [note  3,  page  108],  the  Parliament  assumed  snpreme 
authority,  and  remained  in  permanent  session.  Cromwell,  with  an  armj  at  his  back,  entered  that 
assembly  in  the  autumn  of  1653,  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and  assumed  supreme  power  himself 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector.  That  British  legislature  is  known  in  history  as  the  Long  Pariiap 
ment 

'  According  to  the  original  charter,  the  heirs  and  successors  of  Lord  Baltunore  were  to  be  pro* 
priotors  forever,  ■  Page  82. 
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proprietor,  when,  after  ooncessioiis  by  the  latter,  Fendall  waa  acknowledged 
governor,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1658.  His  prudence  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  but  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  September,  1658,  presaging  a  change 
in  the  Fngliah  government,  gave  them  uneasiness.  After  long  deliberation, 
the  Assembly  determined  to  avoid  all  further  trouble  with  the  proprietor,  by 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people.  They  accordingly  dissolved  the 
Upper  House  [March  24,  1660],'  and  assumed  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  State.     They  then  gave  Fendall  a  commission  as  governor  for  the  people. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  took  place  in  June,  16G0,'  and  the 
original  order  of  things  was  re-established  in  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing assured  the  new  king  that  his  republican  professions*  were  only  temporary 
expedients,  was  restored  to  all  his  proprietary  rights,  by  Charles.  Fendall  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  because  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
rebellious  Assembly.  Baltimore,  however,  wisely  proclaimed  a  general  pardon 
for  all  political  offenders  in  Maryland ;  and  for  almost  thirty  years  afterward, 
the  province  enjoyed  repose.  A  law,  which  established  absolute  political  equal- 
ity among  professed  Christians,  was  enacted ;  and  aftier  the  death  of  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  [Dec.  10,  1675],  his  son  and  successor  confirmed  it.  Under 
that  new  proprietor,  Charles  Calvert,  Maryland  was  governed  mildly  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  people  were  prospering  in  their  political  quietude,  when  the 
Revolution  in  England*  shook  the  colonies.  The  deputy  governor  of  Maryland 
hesitated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,*  and  this  was  made  a  pretense,  by  a 
restless  spirit,  named  Coode,'  for  exciting  the  people.  He  gave  currency  to  the  , 
absurd  report  that  the  local  magistrates  and  the  Roman  Catholics  had  leagued 
with  the  Lidians^  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  colony.  A 
similar  actual  coalition  of  Jesuits^  and  savages  on  the  New  England  frontiers* 
gave  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  story,  and  the  old  religious  feud  instantly  burned 
again  intensely.  The  Protestants  formed  an  armed  association  [Sept.,  1689], 
and  led  on  by  Coode,  they  took  forcible  possession  of  St.  Mary,  and  by  capitu- 
lation, received  the  provincial  records  and  assumed  the  government.  They 
called  a  Convention,  and  invested  it  with  legislative  powers.  Its  first  acts  were 
to  depose  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  and  to  re-assert  the  sovereign  majesty  of 
the  people. 

Public  affikirs  were  managed  by  the  Convention  until  1691,  when  the  king 
unjustly  deprived  Baltimore  of  all  his  political  privileges  as  proprietor  [June 
11],  and  made  Maryland  a  royal  province."  Lionel  Copley  was  appointed  the 
first  royal  governor,  in  1692.     New  laws  were  instituted — religious  toleration 


"  Pago  162.        ■  Note  2,  page  109.        ■  Page  162.        *  Note  Y,  page  113.       •  Pago  113. 

*  Goode  had  been  a  confederate  in  a  former  ingurrection,  but  escaped  conviction. 

^  A  treaty-  with  the  Indians  had  jost  been  renewed,  and  the  customary  presents  distributed 
among  tiiem.    These  things  Goode  wisely  adduced  as  evidences  of  a  coalition  with  the  savacre;!. 

•  Note  6,  page  130.  •  Pago  130. 

**  King  WiUiam  had  an  exalted  idea  of  royal  prerogatives,  and  was  as  much  disposed  as  the 
Stuarts  (the  kings  of  England  from  James  the  First  to  James  the  Second)  to  suppress  democracy  in 
the  colonies.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  (refused  his  assent)  to  Bills  of  Rights  enacted  by  the  colonial 
Assemblies ;  ref\]8ed  his  assent  to  local  laws  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  colonists ;  and  instructed 
his  governors  to  prohibit  printing  in  the  colonies.    Note  7,  page  112. 
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was  abolished — ^the  Church  of  England  was  made  the  established  religion,  to  be 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  people ;  and  in  the  State  founded  by  Bomaa  Cath- 
olics, the  members  of  that  denomination  were  cruelly  disfranchised,  with  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign.  A  few  yeaxs  later  [1716],  the  proprietary  rights 
of  Lord  Baltimore  (now  deceased)  were  restored  to  his  in&nt  heir,  and  the 
original  form  of  government  was  re-established.  Such  continued  to  be  the  poli- 
tical complexion  of  the  colony,  until  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  swept 
away  every  renmant  of  royalty  and  feudalism,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
established. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONNECTICUT.      [1639,] 

The  Connbcticut  Colony*  formed  a  political  Constitution  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1639,  and  in  June  following,  the  New  Haven  Colony  performed 
the  same  important  act.'  The  religious  element  was  supreme  in  the  new  organ- 
ization ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  none 
but  church  members  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  freemen*  at  New  Haven. 
They  first  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  who  selected  seven  of  their 
members  to  be  ''  pillars"  in  the  new  State.  These  had  power  to  admit  as  many 
others,  as  confederate  legislators,  as  they  pleased.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
chosen  governor,*  and  the  Bible  was  made  the  grand  statute-book  of  the  colony. 
Many  of  the  New  Haven  settlers  being  merchants,  they  sought  to  found  a  com- 
mercial colony,  but  heavy  losses  by  the  wreck  of  vessels'  discouraged  them,  and 
they  turned  their  special  attention  to  agriculture.  Prudence  marked  the  course 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  several  colouies  in  the  Connecticut  valley,'  and  tbey 
were  blessed  with  prosperity.  But  difficulties  with  the  Dutch  respecting  terri- 
torial boundaries,^  and  menaces  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  gave  them  uneasi- 
ness, and  made  them  readily  join  the  New  England  confederation  in  1643.' 
The  following  year  the  little  independent  colony  at  Saybrook*  purchased  the 
land  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Connecticut,*'  and  became  permanently  annexed 
to  that  at  Hartford." 

The  future  appeared  serene  and  promising.  The  treaty  made  with  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant,  at  Hartford,  in  1650,"  gave  token  of  future  tranquillity.  But 
the  repose  was  soon  broken  by  international  war.  England  and  Holland  drew 
the  sword  against  each  other  in  1652 ;  and  because  it  was  reported  that  Nini- 
gret,  the  wily  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,"  had  spent  several  weeks  at  New 

'  Page  89.  *  Page  89.    The  people  assembled  in  a  bam  to  fonn  a  new  Constitution. 

'  Note  6,  page  118. 

*  He  was  annuallj  chosen  to  fill  the  office,  until  his  death,  which  oocarred  in  1657. 

*  In  1647,  a  new  ship  belonging  to  the  colony  foundered  at  sea.     It  was  laden  with  a  valuable 
caxgo,  and  the  passengers  belonged  to  some  of  the  leading  fiunilies  in  the  colony. 

*  Page  86.  ^  Page  85,  and  note  2,  page  142.  *  Page  121.  *  Pftge  86. 
»  Page  86.             "  Page  88.                 »  Note  2,  page  142.                »  Note  7,  page  141. 
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Amsterdam  in  the  winter  of  1652-8'  the  belief  prevailed  in  New  England,  as 
we  have  ahready  observed,  that  Stajvesant  was  leaguing  with  the  Indians  for 
l^e  destraction  of  the  English.^  Great  excitement  ensued,  and  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  decided,^  in  1658,  upon  war  with  the  Dutch.  Immediate 
hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  refasal  of  Massachusetts  to  furnish  its  quota 
of  supplies.  The  Connecticut  colonies  (who  were  more  exposed  to  blows  from 
the  Dutch  than  any  other)  applied  to  Cromwell  for  aid,  and  he  sent  four  ships 
of  war  for  the  purpose.  Before  their  arrival,^  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  nations,  and  blood  and  treasure  were  saved.  The  Assembly 
at  Hartford  took  possession  of  all  property  then  claimed  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
after  that  the  latter  abandoned  all  claims  to  possessions  in  the  Connecticut 
valley. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660,  the  Connecticut  colony 
expressed  its  loyalty,  and  obtained  a  charter.  At  first,  Charles  was  disposed 
to  refuse  the  application  of  Winthrop,*  the  agent  of  the  colony,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  sturdy  republicanism  of  the  petitioners.  But  when  Winthrop 
presented  his  majesty  with  a  ring  which  Charles  the  First  had  given  to  his 
&ther,  the  heart  of  the  king  was  touched,  and  he  granted  a  charter  [May  80, 
1662]  which  not  only  confirmed  the  popular  Constitution  of  the  colony,  but 
contained  more  liberal  provisions  than  any  yet  issued  from  the  royal  hand.'  It 
defined  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  to  be  Narraganset  Bay,  and  the 
western,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  included  a  portion  of  Rhode  !bland,  and 
the  whole  New  Haven  Cobny.'^  The  latter  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
union  in  1665,  but  Rhode  Island  positively  refused  the  alliance.  A  charter 
given  to  the  latter  the  year  after  one  was  given  to  Connecticut  [1663],*  covered 
a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  grant  in  Narraganset  Bay.  Concerning  this 
boundary  the  two  colonies  disputed  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  suffered  but  little  during  Kino  Philip's  War,^ 
which  broke  out  in  1675,  with  the  exception  of  some  settlements  high  up  on 
the  fresh  wat^r  river.'*  Yet  it  furnished  its  full  quota  of  men  and  supplies,  and 
its  soldiers  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  giving  the  vigorous  blows  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  New  England  Indians."  At  the  same  time,  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  attempted  usurpations  of  Ed- 
mund Andros,  then  governor  of  New  York.*'     He  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the 


'  This  report  was  set  afloat  by  Uncas,  the  mischievous  Mohegan  sachem  [page  87],  who  hated 
tiie  NarragansettSL    It  had  no  foundation  in  truth.    See,  also,  page  21. 

"  Page  141.  »  Page  121. 

*  Roger  Williams,  then  in  England,  managed  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and  thus,  again, 
that  eminent  peace-maker  prevented  bloodshed.    Page  87. 

*  John  Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1657,  and  held  the  office  several  years.  Such  was  his  station  when  he  9/pgeand.  m 
Kngland  to  ask  a  charter  of  the  king.  Hopkins  (who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony)  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  for  several  years  he  and 
Uaynes  were  alternately  chosen  chief  magistrates. 

*  This  original  charter  is  now  [1856]  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second,  handsomely  drawn  in  India  ink,  and  forming  part  of  an 
initisJ  letter.   This  was  the  instrument  afl;erward  hidden  in  the  great  oak  mentioned  on  the  next  page. 

V  Page  88.    Thus  the  several  settlements  were  imited  under  the  general  name  of  Connecticut 
■  Page  156.  *  Page  124.  "  Page  85.  "  Page  22.  »  Pago  U7. 
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mouth  of  the  Connecticiit  River,  and  in  July,  1675,  he  proceeded  to  Sftybroti 
vith  a  small  naval  force,  to  assert  his  anthoiity.  He  was  permitted  to  land ; 
but  when  he  ordered  the  garrisoQ  in  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  began  to  read  bis 
commission  to  the  people,  Captain  Bull,  Uie  commander,  ordered  him  to  be 
silent  Perceiving  the  strength  and  determination  of  his  adversary,  Andme 
wisely  withdrew,  and  greatly  irritated,  returned  to  New  York. 

During  the  next  dozen  years,  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
prosperity  of  Connecticut.  Then  a  most  exciting  scene  took  place  at  Hart&srd, 
in  which  the  liberties  of  the  colony  were  psrileil.  Edmund  Andros  again  ap- 
peared as  a  usurper  of  authority.  He  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  in  1686,'  and  on  his  arrival  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  charters 
of  all  the  provinces.  They  all  complied,  except  Connecticut.  She  steadily 
refused  to  give  up  the  guaranty  of  her  political  rights ;  and  finally  Androe  pro- 
ceeded to  Hartford  with  sixty  armed  men,  to  enforce  obedience.  The  Assem- 
bly were  in  session  when  he  arrived  [Nov.  10,  1687],  and  received  him  ooort- 
eonsly.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  and  declared  ihe  colonial 
goveroment  dissolved.  Already  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  securing  the  safe^ 
of  that  precious  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  t^pearance  <^ 
loyalty.  The  debates  were  purposely  protracted  until  the  candles  were  lighted, 
.  ^  at  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  in  and  laid 

npon  the  table.  Just  as  Andros  stepped  forward  to 
take  it,  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
charter  was  seized  by  Captain  .Wadsworth,  of  the  mil- 
itia, and  under  cover  of  the  night  it  was  efiectutlly 
concealed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  huge  oak,  standing 

not  fcr  from  the  Assembly  chamber.'  When  the  can- 

*^^^^^       dies  were  relighted,   the  members  were  in  perfect 
'  order,  but  the  charter  could  not  be  found.     Andros 

THS  CU4BTEB  OAE.  1  ■    ■  .       -  1  1     -  .  ~ ..    ,      , 

was  highly  mcensed  at  being  thus  foiled,  but  he 
wisely  restrained  his  passion,  assumed  the  government,  and  with  his  own  bu>d 
wrote  the  word  Finis  aflier  the  last  record  of  the  Charter  Assembly.  The  gov- 
ernment was  administered  in  his  own  name  until  he  was  driven  from  Boston  in 
1689,'  when  the  charter  was  taken  from  the  oak  (May  19,  1689],  a  popular 
Assembly  was  convened,  Robert  Treat  was  chosen  governor,  and  Connecticut 
again  assumed  her  position  as  an  independent  colony. 

Petty  tyrants  continued  to  molest.  A  little  more  than  four  years  later,  the 
Connecticut  people  were  again  compelled  to  assert  their  chartered  liberties. 
Colonel  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  New  York,*  held  a  commission  which  gave 
him  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticnt*     As  that  power  was  reserved  to 

'   PllgQ  129,  ' 

*  That  tree  ramainad  vigorooB  until  ten  minates  before  one  o'clock  in  the  roorning,  August  11. 
1SG6,  when  it  was  prostrated  during  &  heavy  storm,  anil  nothing  bat  «  itump  renuuDS.  It  stood 
on  the  Bonth  side  oT  Ghsrter-atrest,  a  &v  rods  fVom  Uain-strcet,  is  the  dtr  oT  Hartlbcd.  lite  oavilj 
in  which  the  charter  wu  concealsd,  had  beoome  partlalty  cloeed. 

'  Page  130.  *  P^e  147. 

'  The  declared  object  of  this  coramisilon  waa  to  enable  Fletcher  lo  o«ll  forth  the  Cotmectinl 
lallitia  when  proper,  to  repel  an  expected  inva^n  of  NortUem  New  York,  hj  Ihe  French  tad 
Jodiiuu. 
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the  colony  bj  the  charter,  the  Legislature  refused  to  acknowledge  Fletcher's 
authority.  In  November,  1698,  he  repaired  to  Hartford,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  again  promptly  denied  his  jurisdiction,  ho 
ordered  the  militia  to  assemble.  The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain 
Wadsworth,'  were  drawn  up  in  line ;  but  the  moment  Fletcher  attempted  to 
read  his  commission,  the  drums  were  beaten.  His  angry  order  of  '^  Silence  I" 
was  obeyed  for  a  moment ;  but  when  he  repeated  it,  Wadsworth  boldly  stepped 
in  firont  of  him,  and  said,  '^  Sir,  if  they  are  again  interrupted,  I  '11  make  the  sun 
shine  through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  perceived  llie  futility  of  a  parley, 
or  further  assumption  of  authority ;  and,  pocketing  his  commission,  he  and  his 
attendants  returned  to  New  York,  greatly  chagrined  and  irritated.  The  mat- 
ter was  compromised  when  referred  to  the  king,  who  gave  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut militia  jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  the  event  of  war.  Colonel 
Fletcher  should  have  the  command  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  troops  of  that 
oc^ony. 

And  now,  in  the  year  1700,  Connecticut  had  a  population  of  about  thirty 
thousand,  which  rapidly  increased  during  the  remainder  of  her  colonial  career. 
During  Queen  Ann^s  War^^  and  the  stirring  events  in  America  from  that 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Lidian  War,'  when  her  people 
numbered  one  hundred  thousand,  Connecticut  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  sis- 
ter colonies  for  mutual  welfare ;  and  her  history  is  too  closely  interwoven  with 
theirs  to  require  fiirther  separate  notice. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

RHODE    ISLAND.     [1644.] 

When  the  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  plantations  were  united  under 
the  same  government  in  1644,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Tsland  commenced  its  inde- 
pendent career.*  That  charter  waa  confirmed  by  the  Long  Parliament'  in 
October,  1652,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Massachusetts 
to  absorb  '^  Williams's  Narraganset  Plantation."  That  colony  had  always 
coveted  the  beautiful  Aquiday,"  and  feared  the  reaction  of  Williams's  tolerant 
principles  upon  the  people  from  whose  bosom  he  had  been  cruelly  expelled.^  A 
dispute  concerning  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  was  productive  of 
much  ill  feeling  during  the  progress  of  a  century,  when,  in  1741,  commission- 
ers decided  the  present  line  to  be  the  proper  division,  and  wrangling  ceased. 


"  Page  156.  ■  Page  136.  •  Page  179. 

*  Page  91.  A  general  assembly  of  deputies  ttom  the  seyeral  towns,  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1647,  and  organized  the  new  government  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  other  dB- 
oers.  At  that  time  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  which  declared  the  government  to  be  a  democracy, 
and  that  "all  men  might  walk  as  their  conscience  persuaded  thent"    Page  161. 

*  Note  1,  page  160.  *  Note  6,  page  91.  ^  Page  9L 
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Nor  was  Rhcnle  Island  free  from  those  internal  commotions,  growing  out  of  relig- 
ious disputes  and  personal  ambition,  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  other  colonies. 
These  were  quieted  toward  the  close  of  1658,  when  Roger  Williams  was  chosen 
president.  Cromwell  confirmed  the  royal  charter  on  the  22d  of  May,  1655, 
and  during  his  administration  the  colony  prospered.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Second,^  Rhode  Island  applied  for  and  obtained  a  new  charter 
[July  8,  1668],  highly  democratic  in  its  general  features,  and  similar,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  one  granted  to  Connecticut.'  The  first  governor  elected  under 
this  instrument,  was  Benedict  Arnold  ;^  and  by  a  colonial  law,  enacted  during 
his  first  administration,  the  privileges  of  freemen  were  granted  only  to  free-' 
holders  and  their  eldest  sons. 

Bowing  to  the  mandates  of  royal  authority,  Rhode  Island  yielded  to  Andros, 
in  January,  1687 ;  but  the  moment  intelligence  reached  the  people  of  the  aeoes- 
sion  of  William  and  Mary*  [May  11,  1689],  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  petty 
tyrant  at  Boston,*  they  assembled  at  Newport,  resumed  their  old  charter,  and 
re-adopted  their  seal — an  anchor ^  with  Hope  for  a  motto.  Under  this  charter, 
Rhode  Island  continued  to  be  governed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years, 
when  the  people,  in  representative  convention,  in  1842,  adopted  a  constitution.* 
Newport  soon  became  a  thriving  commercial  town;  and^when,  in  1782,  John 
Franklin  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony,  it  contained  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  province  about  eighteen  thousand.'  Near 
Newport  the  celebrated  Dean  Berkeley  purchased  lands  in  1729 ;  and  with 
him  came  John  Smibert,  an  artist,  who  introduced  portrait  painting  into  Amer- 
ica.' Notwithstanding  Rhode  Island  was  excluded  from  the  New  England 
confederacy,"  it  always  bore  its  share  in  defensive  efibrts ;  and  its  history  is 
identified  with  that  of  New  England  in  general,  from  the  commencement  of 
King  William's  War." 


*  Page  109. 

*  Pa^  154.  Thia  charter  gaanmtied  free  toleration  in  religioua  matters,  and  the  legislature  of 
the  oc^ony  re-aaaerted  the  principle,  so  as  to  give  it  the  popular  force  of  law.  The  assertion,  made 
by  some,  that  Boman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  yoting,  and  that  Quakers  were  outlawed,  is 
erroneous. 

*  He  was  governor  several  times,  serving  in  that  office,  altogether,  about  eleven  years.  He  was 
chief  magistrate  of  the  colony  when  he  died,  in  1678.  *  Pago  130. 

*  Page  130.  •  Page  477. 

*  Of  these,  about  one  thousand  were  Indians,  and  more  tlian  sixteen  hundred  were  negroefl. 

*  Berkeley  preached  occasionally  in  a  small  Episcopal  church  at  Newport,  and  presented  the 
congregation  with  an  oigan,  the  first  ever  heard  in  America.  Smibert  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
married  and  settled  at  Boston.  His  picture  of  Bericeley  and  his  family  is  still  preserved  at  Talc 
College  [page  178],  in  New  Havea  Berkeley  (afterward  made  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  Ireland)  made 
great  efforts  towiund  the  establishment  of  the  Arts  and  Learning,  in  America.  Failing  in  his  project 
of  founding  a  new  Univeraity,  he  became  one  of  the  most  libera]  benefactors  of  Yale  College.  In 
view  of  the  future  progress  of  the  colonic^  he  wrote  that  prophetic  poem,  the  last  verse  of  which 
contains  liie  oft-quoted  line — 

**  Westward  the  coune  of  Empire  takes  its  v.; 7.** 

*  Page  121.  "  Page  130. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

NEW     JERSEY.      [1664.] 

The  settlements  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  and  Delaware^  we  have 
OMffiidered  together  in  the  same  chapter/  as  constituting  a  series  of  events  hav- 
ing intimate  relations  with  each  other.  The  history  of  the  colonial  organization 
of  the  first  two,  is  separate  and  distinct.  Delaware  was  never  an  independent 
colony  or  State,  nntil  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  The 
founding  of  the  New  Jersey  colony  occurred  when,  in  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
sold  the  territory  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Greorge  Carteret,'  and  the  new 
proprietors  began  the  work  of  erecting  a  State.  They  published  a  form  of 
agreement  which  they  called  ^'  Concessions,"*  in  which  liberal  offers  were  made 
to  emigrants  who  inight  settle  within  the  territory.  Among  other  provisions, 
the  people  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  quit-rents  and  other  burdens, 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  Allured  by  the  liberality  of  the  '^  Concessions,"  aa 
well  as  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  many  families 
came  firom  Long  Island  in  1664,  and  settled  at  Elizabethtown  ;*  and  in  August, 
the  following  year,  Philip  Carteret  (brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors)  was 
appointed  governor,  and  arrived  at  Elizabethtown  with  a  number  of  settlers. 

At  first  all  was  peaceable.  Nothing  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  colony 
daring  the  five  years'  exemption  from  rents ;  but  when,  in  1670,  the  specified 
halfpenny,  for  tlie  use  of  each  acre  of  land,  was  required,  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent were  loud  and  universal.  Those  who  had  purchased  land  from  the  Indians, 
denied  the  right  of  the  proprietors  to  demand  rent  from  them ;  and  some  of  the 
towns  had  even  denied  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  at  its  first  sitting,  in 
1668.  The  whole  people  combined  in  resisting  the  {)ayment  of  quit-rents ; 
and  after  disputing  with  the  proprietors  almost  two  years,  they  revolted,  called 
a  new  Assembly,  appointed  a  dissolute,  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
governor,  in  May,  1672,  and  in  July  following,  compelled  Philip  Carteret  to 
leave  the  province.  Preparations  were  in  progress  to  coerce  the  people  into 
submission,  when  New  Jersey,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,*  in  August,  1673.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  the  English,'  in  November,  1674,  the  Duke 
of  York  procured  a  new  charter,*  and  then,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley 
and  Carteret,  he  appointed  Edmund  Andros,  '^  the  tyrant  of  New  England,"  ' 

'  Page  92. 

•  Page  94.  The  provinco  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  honor  of  Carteret,  who  was  governor  of 
the  iaiaDd  of  Jersey,  in  tlie  British  Channel,  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and 
was  the  last  commander  to  lower  the  royal  flag,  when  the  Parliament  had  triumphed. 

*  This  was  a  sort  oi  congiihUion,  which  provided  for  a  government  to  he  comp<»ed  of  a  governor 
and  ctKmcQ  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  an  Assembly  cliosen  by  the  freeholders  of  tiie  prov- 
iooa  The  legiidadve  power  resided  in  the  Assembly;  the  execativo  in  the  governor.  The  Council 
and  the  Assembly  were  eadi  restricted  to  twelve  members. 

*  So  called,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret 

•  P^  147.  •  Pago  147.  '  Pago  147.  *  Pago  130. 
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governor  of  the  whole  domajn.  Carteret  demurred,  and  the  duke  parti&Ily 
restored  his  rights ;  not,  however,  without  leaving  Andros  a  sufficient  pretense 
for  asserting  his  authority,  and  producing  annoyances.  Berkeley  had  become 
disgusted,  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  province  [March  28,  1674]  to  Edward 
Byllinge,  an  English  Quaker.  Pecuniary  embarrassment  caused  Byllinge  to 
assign  his  interest  to  William  Penn,  and  two  others,'  in  1675.  These  purchaa- 
ers,  unwilling  to  maintain  a  political  union  with  other  parties,  successfully 
negotiated  with  Carteret  for  a  division  of  the  province,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1676.  Carteret  received  the  eastern  portion  as  his  share,  and 
the  Quakers  the  western  part  From  that  time  the  divisions  were  known  aa 
East  and  West  Jersey. 

The  West  Jersey  proprietors  gave  the  people  a  remarkably  liberal  consti- 
tution of  government  [March  13, 1677] ;  and  in  1677,  more  than  four  hundred 
Quakers  came  from  England  and  settled  below  the  Raritan.  Andros  required 
them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  refused ;  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  eminent  Sir  William  Jones  (the  oriental  scholar) 
for  adjudication,  who  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  duke.  The  latter  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision,  released  both  provinces  from  allegiance  to  him,  and  the 
Jerseys  became  independent  of  foreign  control.  The  first  popular  assembly 
in  West  Jersey  met  at  Salem,  in  November,  1681,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people.* 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Carteret,  in  December,  1679,  the  trustees  of  his 
estate  offered  East  Jersey  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  by  William  Penn  and 
eleven  of  his  brethren,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1682,  who  obtained  a  new 
charter,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1683,  appointed  Robert  Barclay,'  a  very 
eminent  Quaker  preacher,  from  Aberdeen,  governor  for  life.  A  large  number 
of  his  sect  came  from  Scotland  and  England ;  and  others  from  New  England 
and  Long  Island  settled  in  East  Jersey  to  enjoy  prosperity  and  repose.  But 
repose,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  Barclay,  was  of  short  duration;  for 
when  James  succeeded  Charles,^  he  appeared  to  consider  his  contracts  made 
while  duke,  not  binding  upon  his  honor  as  king.  He  sought  to  annul  the 
American  charters,  and  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  subverting  the  govern- 
ments of  several,*  through  the  instrumentality  of  Andros.  The  Jerseys  were 
sufferers  in  this  respect,  and  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  tyrant.  When  he  was 
driven  from  the  country  in  1689,*  the  provinces  were  left  without  regular  gov- 
ernments, and  for  more  than  twelve  years  anarchy  prevailed  there.  The  claims 
of  the  proprietors  to  jurisdiction,  were  repudiated  by  the  people ;  and  in  1702, 
they  gladly  relinquished  the  government  by  surrendering  it,  on  the  25th  of 

'  These  porchasers  immediately  sold  one  half  of  their  interest  to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  from  whom 
the  present  town  of  Perth  Amboj  derives  a  part  of  its  name.  Amboy,  or  Anibo^  is  an  Indian 
name. 

'  A  remarkable  law  was  enacted  at  that  session.  It  provided  that  in  all  criminal  cases,  except 
treason,  murder,  and  theft,  the  aggrieved  party  should  have  power  to  pardon  the  offender. 

'He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Apology  for  Quakers,"  a  work  highly  esteemed  by  his  sect.  It 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  translated  into  several  continental  languages.  Barclay  and  Penn  wero 
intimate  personal  firiends,  and  travelled  much  together.    He  died  in  Ury,  in  1690,  aged  42  years. 

*  Page  113.  •  Pages  129,  166,  and  158.  •  Page  130. 
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April,  to  the  crown.'  The  two  provinces  were  united  as  a  royal  domain,  and 
placed  under  the  govemment  of  Lord  Comborj,  the  licentious  ruler  of  New 
York,'  in  July  following. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  remained  a  dependency  of  New  York,  with  a 
distinct  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  until  1738,  when,  through  the  efforts 
of  Lewis  Morris,*  the  connection  was  for  ever  severed.  Morris  was  appointed 
the  first  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  managed  public  affairs  with  ability 
and  general  satis&ction.  From  that  period  until  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies was  declared,  in  1776,  the  history  of  the  colony  presents  but  few  events  of ' 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 


^«  ♦  •» 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PENNSYLVANIA.      [168  2.] 


I 


The  colonial  career  of  Pennsylvania  began  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1682, 
William  Penn  arrived,*  and  by  a  surrender  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  a  proclamation  in  the  presence  of  the  popular  Assembly,  the  Territories 
which  now  constitute  the  State  of  Delaware  were  united  with  his  province.' 
Already,  Penn  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  being  governed  by  the  law  of 
kindness  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians ;  and  when  he  came,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  new  State  upon  Truth  and  Justice.^  Where  the  Ken- 
sington portion  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  met  the  Delaware  chie&  in  council,  under  the  leafless  branches 
of  a  wide-spreading  elm,^  on  the  4th  of  November,  1682,  and  there  made  with 
them  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  paid  them  the  stipulated 
price  for  their  lands.  The  Indians  were  delighted,  and  their  hearts  melted  with 
good  feeling.  Such  treatment  was  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  intercourso 
of  their  race  with  the  white  people.  Even  then  the  fires  of  a  disastrous  war 
were  smouldering  on  the  New  England  frontiers.^  It  was  wonderful  how  the 
savage  heart,,  so  lately  the  dwelling  of  deepest  hatred  toward  the  white  man,  be- 
came the  shrine  of  the  holiest  attribute  of  our  nature.     '*  We  will  live  in  love 


*  The  propTietoTS  retained  their  property  in  the  soil,  and  their  claims  to  quit-rents.  Their 
organization  has  never  oeased;  and  unsold,  barren  tracts  of  laud  in  West  Jersey  are  still  held  bj 
that  ancient  tenure.  *  Pag^  149. 

*  Son  of  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  purchased  an  estate  near  New  York,  known  as 
Korrisiana  He  died  in  1746.  A  part  of  that  estate  yet  [1866]  remains  in  posseasion  of  the  Morris 
Cimily  •  P^;e  96.  *  Page  96. 

*  By  his  direction,  his  agent,  William  Markham,  had  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Indiana,  and  Penn  himself  had  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  assuring  them  of  his  love  and  brotherly 
feelings  toward  them. 

^  The  Penn  Society  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  monument  upon  the  spot  where  the  venerable  elm 
stood,  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach-streets,  Kensington  district  The  tree  was  blown 
down  in  1810,  and  was  found  to  be  283  years  old.  The  monument  is  upon  the  site  of  the  tree,  and 
beaiB  suitable  inacfiptaons.  '  King  Philip's  War,  page  92. 
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Titb  William  Fenn  and  his  children,"  they  said,  "  aa  long  as  the  moon  and  the 
BUD  shall  eudore."  They  vere  true  to  their  promise — not  a  drop  of  Quaker 
blood  vae  ever  shed  bj  an  Indian. 

Having  secured  the  lands,  Peon's  next  care  was  to  found  a  capital  dtj. 
This  he  proceeded  to  do,  immediately  after  the  treaty  with  the  Ind^ms,  upon 
lands  purchased  from  the  Swedes,  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  tiie  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers.  The  boundaries  of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  pine,  and  other  forest  trees  which  covered  the  land,'  and  the 
city  was  named  Philadelphia,  which  signifies  brotherly  love.  Witliiu  twelve 
months  almost  a  hundred  houses  were  erected,*  and  the  Indians  came  daily 
with  wild  fowl  and  venison,  as  presents  for  their  "good 
Father  Penn."  Never  was  a  State  hleesed  with  a  moie 
propitious  beginning,  and  internal  peace  and  proeperity 
marked  its  course  while  the  Quakers  controlled  its  couD' 
cils. 

The  proprietor  convened  a  second  Assembly  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  March,  1683,  and  then  gave  the  people  a 
"Charter  of  Liberties,"  signed  and  sealed  by  his  own 
hand.  It  was  so  ample  and  just,  that  the  government 
wBfl  really  a  representative  democracy.  Free  religions  toleration  was  ordained, 
and  laws  for  the  promotion  of  public  and  private  morality  were  framed,*  Un- 
like other  proprietora,  Fenn  surrendered  to  the  people  his  rights  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers ;  and  until  hia  death,  his  honest  and  highest  ambition  appeared 
to  be  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  colonists.  Because  of  this  h^py  relation 
between  the  people  and  the  proprietor,  and  the  security  against  Indian  hoetili- 
ties,  Pennsylvania  outstripped  all  of  its  sister  colonies  in  rapidity  of  settlement 
and  permanent  prosperity. 

ta  August,  1684,  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  five  members  of  the 
Council  with  Thomas  Lloyd,  as  president,  to  administer  the  government  doling 
his  absence.  Soon  afterward,  the  English  Revolution  occurred  [1688]  and 
king  Junes  was  driven  into  exile.*  Fenn's  personal  regard  for  James  coDtfai- 
ned  after  his  &11 ;  and  for  that  loyalty,  which  had  a  deeper  spring  than  men 
political  considerations,  he  was  accused  of  dissoSectifm  to  the  new  govemm^t, 
and  suffered  imprisonments.     In  the  mean  while,  disoontenta  had  sprung  up  in 

'  Thig  tuA  was  ths  □rigin  of  Uie  names  of  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Htie^  Spnice,  and  other  ilreetR  b 
Philadelphia.  For  maoj  jam  after  the  d^  waa  hud  out,  tbsee  Uving  etreet-marics  remained,  and 
aflbrded  shade  to  the  inhabitants. 

*  Markham,  Peon's  agent,  erected  a  boose  Ibr  the  proprietor's  use.  In  16S2.  It  is  jet  [1S56} 
ataoding  in  Letitia  court,  the  entrance  to  which  is  fh>m  llarket-Btreet,  between  IVont  and  Seccmd- 
EtreetB.  Another,  and  floer  house,  was  occupied  by  Penu  in  1700.  It  yet  remainf  on  the  comer 
of  Norm's  alley  and  Secood-Btreet  It  was  the  rewlence  of  Ooooral  Arnold  in  177&  Nolo  3, 
page  287. 

'  It  was  ordained  "  that  to  prerent  lawsmta,  three  ariiitralota,  to  be  called  Peace  Uakeis,  dioald 
be  appointed  by  the  county  couria,  to  hear  and  determine  small  difTerencea  between  man  and  tnan ; 
that  diildren  ahould  be  taught  eonie  usef\il  trade;  that  Gictors  wronging  their  eaitdoycts  alioald 
make  satislactioik,  and  one  tbiid  over;  that  all  causes  for  irreligion  and  Tuj^jarity  Bbouhl  be  reprcM- 
«d ;  and  Uiat  no  roao  should  be  molested  Ibi  his  religious  opiniooa. 

*  Note  1,  pag*  113. 
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PennsylTania,  and  the  ^Hhree  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware/'^  offended  at 
the  action  of  some  of  the  Council,  withdrew  from  the  Union*  in  April,  1691. 
Penn  yielded  to  their  wishes  so  &r  as  to  appoint  a  separate  deputy  governor 
fyr  them. 

An  important  political  change  now  occurred  in  the  colony.  Penn's  provin- 
cial government  was  taken  from  him  in  1692  [Oct  81],  and  Pennsylvania  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  who  reunited 
the  Delaware  counties  [May,  1693],  to  the  parent  province.  All  suspicions  of 
Penn's  disloyalty  having  been  removed  in  1694,  his  chartered  rights  were 
restored  to  him  [Aug.  30],  and  he  appointed  his  original  agent,  William  Mark- 
bun,  deputy  governor.  He  returned  to  America  in  December,  1699,  and  was 
pained  to  find  his  people  discontented,  and  clamorous  for  greater  political  priv- 
ileges. Considering  their  demands  reasonable,  he  gave  them  a  new  charter,  or 
frame  of  government  [Nov.  6,  1701],  more  liberal  in  its  concessions  than  the 
former.  It  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  people,  but  those  of 
the  Delaware  territories,  whose  delegates  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
Assembly  [Oct  20],  evidently  aiming  at  independence,  declined  it.  Penn 
acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  allowed  them  a  distinct  Assembly.  This  satis- 
fied them,  and  their  first  independent  legislature  was  convened  at  Newcastle  in 
1703.  Alth^gh  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  ever  afterward  continued  to  have 
separate  legislatures,  they  were  under  the  same  governor  until  the  Revolution 
in  1776. 

A  few  weeks  after  adjusting  difBculties,  and  granting  the  new  charter,  Penn 
returned  to  England  [Dec.,  1701],  and  never  visited  America  again.  His 
departure  was  hastened  by  the  ripening  of  a  ministerial  project  for  abolishing 
all  the  proprietary  governments  in  America.  His  health  soon  afterward  de- 
clined, and  at  his  death  he  left  his  American  possessions  to  his  three  sons 
(Thomas,  John,  and  Richard),  then  minors,  who  continued  to  administer  the 
government,  chiefly  through  deputies,  until  the  War  for  Independence  in  1776. 
Then  it  became  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  the  commonwealth  purchased 
all  the  claims  of  Penn's  heirs  in  the  province,  for  about  five  hundred  and  eigh^ 
thousand  dollars.* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   GABOLINAS.    [1665^1680.] 

NoTWirHSTANDiNG  the  many  failures  which  had  dampened  the  ardor  of 
English  speculators,  who  had  engaged  in  planting  settlements  in  America,  hope 
still  remained  buoyant     Success  finally  crowned  the  efforts  in  New  England 

•  Page  96.  »  Page  96. 

*  On  aooount  of  the  ezpeoses  incurred  in  Pennsylvania,  Penn  was  compelled  to  borrow  $30,000, 
and  mortgage  his  province  as  security.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  State  debt  of  Pennflyl- 
▼ania,  now  [1S56J  amounting  to  about  $40,000,000. 
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and  further  south,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas,  when  settlements 
within  that  domain  became  permanent/  and  tides  of  emigration  from  various 
sources  flowed  thitherward,  began  to  have  gorgeous  visions  of  an  empire  in 
America,  that  should  outshine  those  of  the  Old  World.  It  then  became  their 
first  care  to  frame  a  constitution  of  government,  with  functions  adequate  to  the 
grand  design,  and  to  this  task,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,  the  eminent  philosopher,  were  called.  They 
completed  their  labors  in  March,  1669,  and  the  instrument  was  called  the 
FundameniaJ.  Constitutions.^  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  its 
character  and  tendency,  and  contemplated  the  transplantation,  in  America,  of 
all  the  ranks  and  aristocratic  distinctions  of  European  society.'  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  its  practical 
development  was  an  impossibility ;  so,  after  a  contest  between  proprietors  and 
colonists,  for  twenty  years,  the  magnificent  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  in  their  own  more  simple  way.^  The 
disorders  which  prevailed  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  impose  this 
scheme  of  government  upon  the  people,  soon  ripened  into  rebellion,  especially  in 
the  Albemarle^  or  northern  colony/  Excessive  taxation  and  commercial  restric- 
tions bore  heavily  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  engendered  wide-spread 
discontent.  This  was  fostered  by  refugees  fit>m  Virginia,  after  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion, in  1676,*  who  sought  shelter  among  the  people  below  the  Roanoke.  They 
scattered,  broad-cast,  over  a  generous  soil,  vigorous  ideas  of  popular  freedom, 
and  a  year  after  Bacon's  death,'  the  people  of  the  Albemarle  County  Colony^ 
revolted.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  movement  was  the  attempt  of  the  acting 
governor  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  against  a  New  England  vessel.  Led  on 
by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee  from  the  Carteret  County  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,'  the  people  seized  the  chief  magistrate  [Dec.  10,  1677]  and  the  pub- 
lic funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  council,  called  a  new  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  new  magistrate  and  judges,  and  for  two  years  conducted  the  affiiirs  of 
government  independent  of  foreign  control.  Culpepper  went  to  England  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  was  arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

'  Pages  97  and  98. 

*  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  production, 
chiefly,  of  the  mind  of  Shaftesbury. 

*  There  were  to  be  two  orders  of  nobility :  the  higher  to  consist  of  landgraveS|  or  ecarU^  the 
lower  of  caciques,  or  haarona.  The  territory  was  to  be  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000 
acres,  with  one  landgrave,  and  two  caciques.  There  were  also  to  be  lords  of  manors,  who,  like  the 
nobles,  might  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  functions.  Persons  holding  fifty  acres  were  to  be 
freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  politiciJ  franchise,  and  could  n«^ver  attain  to  a  higher  rank.  The 
four  estates  of  proprietors,  earls,  barons,  and  commons,  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The 
proprietors  were  aJwajrs  to  be  eight  in  number,  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  and  have  the 
supreme  control  of  all  tribunala  The  commons  were  to  have  four  members  in  the  legislature  to 
every  three  of  the  nobility.  Thus  an  aristocratic  majority  was  always  secured,  and  the  real  rq>re- 
sentatives  of  the  people  had  no  power.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,  but  the  Church 
of  England,  only,  was  declared  to  be  orthodox.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  absurd  scheme  proposed 
for  governing  the  free  colonies  of  the  Carolinaa 

*  A  governor,  with  a  council  of  twelve— six  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  and  six  by  the  Assembly 
—and  a  House  of  Delegates  chosen  by  the  freeholders. 

*  Page  97.  •  Page  110.  »  Page  112. 

*  Page  97.  •  Page  98. 
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Shaftesbury  procured  his  acquittal,  and  he  returned  to  the  Garolinas/  Quiet 
was  restored  to  the  colony,  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  unprincipled  Seth 
Sothel  (one  of  the  proprietors),  as  governor,  the  people  enjoyed  repose.  Thus 
early  the  inhabitants  of  that  feeble  colony  practically  asserted  the  grand  politi- 
cal maxim,  that  tcupoiion  wUhatU  representation  is  tyranny*  for  the  defense 
of  which  our  Revolutionary  fikthers  fought,  a  century  afterward. 

Governor  Sothel  arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  1683.  Martin  says  that 
''the  dark  shades  of  his  character  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue ;" 
and  Chalmers  asserts  that ''  the  annals  of  delegated  authority  included  no  name 
flo  infiimous  as  Sothel."  He  plundered  the  people,  cheated  the  proprietors,  and 
<m  all  occasions  prostituted  his  office  to  purposes  of  private  gain.  After  endur- 
ing his  oppression  almost  six  years,. the  people  seized  him  [1689],  and  were 
about  sending  him  to  England  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  proprietors, 
when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  colonial  Assembly.  The  favor  was  granted, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  a  perpetual  disquali- 
fication for  the  office  of  governor.  He  withdrew  to  the  southern  colony,  where 
we  shall  meet  him  again.^  His  successor,  Philip  Ludwell,  an  energetic,  incor- 
raptible  man,  soon  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  restored  order  and 
good  fiselings.  Governors  Harvey  and  Walker  also  maintained  quiet  and  good 
will  among  the  people.  And  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  who  came  to 
govern  both  Garolinas  in  1695,  placed  the  colony  in  a  position  for  attaining 
future  prosperity,  hitherto  unknown. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  northern  colony,  the  people  of 
the  Carteref,*  or  southern  colony,  were  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. Their  first  popular  legislature  of  which  we  have  records,  was  convened 
in  1674,'  but  it  exhibited  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  republican  government 
Jarring  interests  and  conflicting  creeds  produced  violent  debates  and  irreconcil- 
able discord.  For  a  long  time  the  colony  was  distracted  by  quarrels,  and 
anarchy  prevailed.  At  length  the  Stono  Indians  gathered  in  bands,  and  plun- 
dered  the  plantations  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  even  menaced  the  settlers  with 
destruction.  The  appearance'  of  this  common  enemy  healed  their  dissensions, 
and  the  people  went  out  as.  brothers  to  chastise  the  plunderers.  They  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Indians,  in  1680.  Many  of  them  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sold  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Stonos  never  afterward  had  a 
tribal  existence. 

Wearied  by  the  continual  annoyance  of  the  Indians,  many  English  families 


*  Culpepper  afterward  became  sarvejor-general  of  the  province,  and  in  1680,  he  waa  employed 
in  laying  oat  the  new  city  of  Charleston.  [8^  next  page.]  Hia  previous  expulsion  flx)m  the  southern 
cokmy,  was  on  aoooont  ctf"  his  connection  with  a  rebellious  movement  in  1672. 

*  Page  211.  >  Page  167.  *  Page  98. 

*  The  settlers  brought  with  them  an  unSniahed  copy  of  the  "  F\mdamaUal  OongtUiUiona,''  but 
ihey  at  once  perceived  the  impossibility  of  conformity  to  that  scheme  of  government  They  held  a 
"parliamentary  convention"  in  1672,  and  twenty  delegates  were  elected  by  the  people  to  act  with 
ttegovemor  and  the  council,  as  a  legislature.  Thus  early,  representative  government  was  estab- 
fiihed,  bat  its  operations  seem  not  to  have  been  veiy  successful,  and  a  leg^iskiture  proper,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  was  not  organized  until  1674,  when  an  upper  and  a  lower  House  was  estab- 
Uwd,  and  laws  fin*  the  province  were  enacted. 
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crossed  the  Ashley,  and  seated  themselres  npon  the  more  eli^le  locality  t£ 
Oyster  Point,  where  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Chnrlestoa,'  in  1680. 
There  a  fiouriahing  village  soon  sppearod ; 
and  after  the  aubjngatiim  of  the  Barages,* 
the  old  settleDWiit  was  abandmed,  and  now 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  upon  the  culti- 
vated plantation  at  Old  Town,  whete  it 
stood.  The  Dutch  settlers*  spread  over 
the  country  along  the  Ediste  and  San* 
tee,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  fntnre  flour- 
ishlng  communities,  while  immigrants  from 
oflABLEsios  IS  1680.  differeut  parts  of  Europe  and  from  New 

England  swelled  the  population  of  Chiarla- 
tcya  and  vicinity.  Nor  did  they  neglect  political  aSSure.  While  they  were 
vigilant  in  all  ^t  pertained  to  their  matOTial  interests,  they  wcav  also  aq>ir- 
ants,  even  at  that  early  day,  for  political  independence. 

Another  popular  legishtore  was  convened  at  Charleston  in  1682.  It  ex- 
hibited more  harmcny  than  the  first,*  and  several  ueefal  laws  were  framed. 
EmigratioQ  was  now  pouring  in  a  tide  of  population  more  rapid  than  any  of  the 
colonies  below  New  England  had  yet  experienced.  Ireland,  Scotland,*  Holland, 
and  France,  cootribnted  largely  to  the  flowing  stream.  In  1686-7,  quite  a 
lai^  number  of  Huguenots,  who  had  escaped  frtnn  the  fieiy  persecutions  which 
-were  revived  in  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,*  landed  at 
Charleston.  English  hatred  of  the  French'  caused  the  settlera  to  look  with 
jealousy  npon  these  refugees,  and  for  more  tian  ten  years  fl686  to  1697]  the 
latter  were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Shaftesbury's  scheme  of  government  was  as  distastefal  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  as  to  those  of  tho  northern  colony,'  and  they  refused  to  acoept 
it.  They  became  very  restive,  and  seemed  disposed  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  proprietors  and  the  mother  country.  At  this  crisis,  James  Colleton,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  pn^rietors,  was  appointed  governor  [1686],  asd  was 
vested  with  full  powers  to  bring  the  colonists  into  submission.  His  administra- 
tion of  about  four  years  was  a  very  turbulent  one.     He  was  in  continual  colli- 

'  Note  I,  page  166.  The  above  enF(raTiti)c  iUuBtratcs  tho  manner  of  fortilying  towDS,  as  >  de- 
feDBe  Bg»nst  m^  It  exhibits  the  walls  of  Charl»^n  in  I GBO,  and  the  location  or  ohun^hea  in 
1104  The  poinlB  maified  a  a  a,  etc,  are  bastions  Tor  cannonx.  P.  English  ohqicil;  Q,  Fraic^ 
church ;  B,  Independent  church ;  S,  AnabaptJst  chnrch ;  and  T,  Quaker  meeting-bouse. 

•  Page  166. 

■  They  had  Tounded  the  village  of  Jamestown  several  miles  up  the  Ashley  Kver. 

•  Pago  164. 

'  In  lea*,  Lord  Cardon,  and  ten  Scotch  fomiliea,  who  had  sufF^red  persecution,  came  t«  Sooth 
Carolina,  aod  aettled  at  Port  Royal.  The  Spaniards  at  SL  AuKUstine  cUuned  JurisdictioD  over  Pott 
Royal;  and  during  the  absence  of  Cardon  [1686],  they  attacked  and  disperaed  the  aattlei^  and  dcs- 
olated  their  plantations. 

•  In  the  dty  of  Nantes,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  isaued  an  edict,  in  1698.  in  ftvor  rfthe 
Huf^uenots,  or  Protestants,  allowing  them  free  toletittioii.  The  profligate  Louis  the  Fonrteenth, 
stun;;  with  remoise  in  his  old  age,  sought  to  gain  tlie  bror  of  Keaveo  b;  bringing  hia  whole  people 
Into  tho  botom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  revoked  the  bmous  edict  in  1686,  and  instantly 
the  Om  of  peraecution  were  kindled  throughout  the  empire.  Many  tbousanda  oT  tho  ProtestanB 
left  France,  and  Ibund  rctbge  in  other  countriea.  ^  Page  180.  *  Page  91 
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oon  witli  the  people,  and  at  length  droye  them  to  open  rebellion.  They  seized 
the  public  reooids,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  called  a  new 
Assembly.  Pleading  the  danger  of  an  Indian  or  Spanish  inyasion/  the  gov- 
ernor called  out  the  militia,  and  proclaimed  the  province  to  be  under  martial 
law.'  This  measure  only  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
impeached,  and  banished  from  the  province  by  the  Assembly,  in  1690. 

While  this  turbulence  and  misrule  was  at  its  height,  Sothel  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  of  banishment,^  and  the  people  un- 
wisely consented  to  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  governor.  <  They  soon 
repented  their  want  of  judgment.  For  two  years  he  pluHdered  and  oppressed 
them,  and  then  [1692]  the  Assembly  impeached  and  banished  him  also.  Then 
came  Philip  Ludlow  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  proprietors,  but  the 
people,  thoroughly  aroused,  resolved  not  to  tolerate  even  so  good  a  man  as  he, 
if  his  mission  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  absurd  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions.* A&et  a  brief  and  turbulent  administration,  he  gladly  withdrew  to  Yir- 
^nia,  and  soon  afterward  [1693],  the  proprietors  abandoned  Shaftesbury's 
scheme,  and  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  was  sent,  in  1695,  to  administer 
a  more  simple  and  republican  form  of  government,  for  both  the  Carolinas.  His 
administration  was  short,  but  highly  beneficial  ;*  and  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina always  looked  back  to  the  efforts  of  that  good  man,  with  gratitude.  He 
healed  dissensions,  established  equitable  laws,  and  so  nearly  effected  an  eiitire 
reconciliation  of  the  English  to  the  French  settlers,  that  in  the  year  succeeding 
his  departure  from  the  province,  the  Assembly  admitted  the  latter  [1697]  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens  and  freemen.  From  the  close  of  Archdale's  adminis- 
trition,  the  progress  of  the  two  Carolina  colonies  should  be  considered  as  sepax- 
ato  and  distinct,  although  they  were  not  politically  separated  until  1729.^ 

NORTn    CAROLINA. 

We  may  properly  date  the  permanent  prosperity  of  North  Carolina  fi^m  the 
adminstration  of  Archdale,*  when  the  colonists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  richer  soil  invited  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
fur  of  the  beaver  and  otter  allured  the  adventurous  hunter.  The  Indians  along 
the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams.  The  powerftil 
Hatteras  tribe,^  which  numbered  three  thousand  in  Raleigh's  time,  were  reduced 
to  fifteen  bowmen ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  remnants 
of  some  others  had  sold  their  lands  or  lost  them  by  fraud,  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  deep  wilderness.     Indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  and  other  vices  of  civiliz- 


'  The  Spaniards  at  Si  Augustine  had  menaced  the  English  settlements  in  South  CaroUna,  and«, 
as  we  have  seen  [note  6,  page  1 66],  had  actually  broken  up  a  little  Sc^h  odony  at  Port  BoyaL 

■  Note  8,  page  170.  •  Page  166. 

^  On  bis  arrival,  Sotbel  took  sides  with  the  people  against  Colleton,  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of 
tfadr  anger,  he  unfortunately  gained  their  good  will  and  confidence.  '  Page  164. 

*  The  culture  of  rice  was  introduced  hito  South  Carolina  during  Aichdale's  administration. 
Some  seed  was  given  to  the  governor  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  from  Mada^pascar.  It  was  distrib- 
uted among  several  planters,  and  thus  its  cultivation  began. 

'  Page  in.  •  Page  166.  •  Note  6,  page  20. 
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ation,  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the  Yadkm 
and  Catawba,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  sway  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  commenoement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  began  to  exert  an 
influence  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  Anglican'  church  edifice  was  then  built 
in  Chowan  county,  in  1705.  The  Quakers^  multiplied ;  and  in  1707,  a  com* 
pany  of  Huguenots,'  who  had  settled  in  Virginia,  came  and  sat  down  upon  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  tributary  of  the  Neuse  River.  Two  years  later 
[1709],  a  hundred  German  families,  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Rhine,  by 
persecution,  penetrated  the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  Count  Graf- 
fenried,  founded  settlements  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Neuse,  and  upon  the 
Roanoke.  While  settlements  were  thus  spreading  and  strengthening,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  blessed  the  province,  a  fearful  calamity  fell  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  The  broken  Indian  tribes  made  a  last  effort,  in  1711,  to  r^ain 
the  beautiful  country  they  had  lost.  The  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  to  crush 
the  white  people,  were  the  Tuscaroras^  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees* 
further  south  and  near  the  sea-board.  They  fell  like  lightning  firom  the  clonds 
upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound. 
In  one  night  [Oct  2,  1711],  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  perished  by  the 
hatchet.  Along  Albemarle  Sound,  the  savages  swept  with  the  knife  of  mur- 
der in  one  hand,  and  the  torch  of  desolation  in  the  other,  and  for  three  days 
they  scourged  the  white  people,  imtil  disabled  by  fiitigue  and  drunkenness. 
Those  who  escaped  the  massacre  called  upon  their  brethren  of  the  southern 
colony  for  aid,  and  Colonel  Barnwell,  with  a  party  of  Carolinians  and  friendly 
Indians  of  the  southern  nations,^  marched  to  their  relief  He  drove  the  Tua- 
caroras  to  their  fortified  town  in  the  present  Craven  county,  and  there  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them.  His  troops  violated  the  treaty  on  their  way  back, 
by  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  soon  hostilities  were  renewed.  Late  in  the 
year  [Dec.,  1712],  Colonel  Moore^  arrived  from  South  Carolina  with  a  few  white 
men  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  drove  the  Tuscaroras  to  their  fort  in  the 
present  Greene  county,  wherein  [March,  1718]  he  made  eight  hundred  of  them 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  Tuscaroras  fled  northward  in  June,  and  join- 
ing their  kindred  on  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  formed  the 
sixth  nation  of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  confederacy  in  the  province  of  New 
York."  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Corees  in  1715,  and  North  Car- 
olina never  afterward  suffered  from  Indian  hostilities.* 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Although  really  united,  the  two  colonies  acted  independently  of  each  other 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Soon  after  the  commencement  of 

'  The  established  Church  of  England  was  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Romish  Church. 

*  Page  122.  •  Page  49.  *  Page  25.  »  Page  20. 

*  They  consisted  of  Creeks,  Catawbaa,  Cherokees,  and  Yamassees.    See  pages  26  to  30,  indusive. 
^  A  son  of  James  Moore,  who  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1700.  '  Page  23. 

*  The  province  issued  bills  of  credit  (for  the  first  time)  to  the  amount  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars^  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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Qoeen  Anne's  War'  [Maj,  1702],  Governor  Moore  of  Sonth  Carolina,  proposed 
an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.*  The  Assembly  assented, 
and  appropriated  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  service.  Twelve  hundred 
men  (one  half  Indians)  were  raised,  and  proceeded,  in  two  divisions,  to  the 
attack.  The  main  division,  under  the  governor,  went  by  sea,  to  blockade  the 
harbor,  and  the  remainder  proceeded  along  the  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Daniels.  The  latter  arrived  first,  and  attacked  and  plundered  the 
town.  The  Spaniards  retired  within  their  fortress  with  provisions  for  four 
months ;  and  as  the  Carolinians  had  no  artilleiy,  their  position  was  impreg- 
nable. Daniels  was  then  sent  to  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  procure  bat- 
tery cannon,  but  before  his  return,  two  Spanish  vessels  had  appeared,  and  so 
frightened  Governor  Moore  that  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  fled.  Daniels 
barely  escaped  capture,  on  his  return,  but  he  reached  Charleston  in  safety. 
This  iU-advised  expedition  burdened  the  colony  with  a  debt  of  more  than 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  bills  of  credit  were 
issued.     This  was  the  first  emission  of  paper  money  in  the  Carolinas. 

A  more  successful  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Governor  Moore,  in  De- 
cember, 1703,  against  the  Apalachian'  Indians,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  Their  chief  villages  were  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah 
Rivers.  These  were  desolated.  Almost  eight  hundred  Indians  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Apalachians  was  made  tributary  to  the 
English.  The  province  had  scarcely  become  tranquil  after  this  chastisement  of 
the  Indians,  when  a  new  cause  for  disquietude  appeared.  Some  of  the  proprie- 
tors had  long  cherished  a  scheme  for  establishing  the  Anglican  Church,^  as  the 
State  religion,  in  the  Carolinas.  When  Nathaniel  Johnson  succeeded  (jovernor 
Moore,  he  found  a  majority  of  churchmen  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  their  aid, 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietors  were  gratified.  The  Anglican  Church  was  made 
the  established  religion,  and  Dissenters'  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
This  was  an  usurpation  of  chartered  rights ;  and  the  aggrieved  party  laid  the 
matter  before  the  imperial  ministry.  Their  cause  was  sustained ;  and  by  order 
of  Parliament,  the  colonial  Assembly,  in  November,  1706,  repealed  the  law  of 
disfiranchisement,  but  the  Church  maintained  its  dominant  position  until  the 
Bevolution. 

The  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  excited  by  the  attack  upon  St.  Augus- 
tine,^ and  an  expedition,  composed  of  five  French  and  Spanish  vessels,^  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  was  sent  from  Havana  to  assail  Charleston,  take  posses- 
sbn  of  the  province,  and  annex  it  to  the  Spanish  domain  of  Florida.'  The 
squadron  crossed  Charleston  bar  in  May,  1706,  and  about  eight  hundred  troops 
were  landed  at  different  points.  The  people  seized  their  arms,  and,  led  by  the 
governor  and  Colonel  Rhett,  they  drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  vessels,  after 

'  Pago  136.  «  Page  51. 
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killing  or  capturing  almost  three  hundred  men.  Thej  also  captured  a  Frendi 
vessel,  with  its  crew.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  So  die  storm  whidi  appeared 
so  suddenly  and  threatening,  was  dissipated  in  a  day,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  prosperity  again  gladdened  the  colony. 

A  few  years  later,  a  more  formidable  tempest  brooded  over  the  colony, 
when  a  general  Indian  confederacy  was  secretly  formed,  to  exterminate  the 
white  people  by  a  single  blow.  Within  forty  days,  in  the  spring  of  1715,  the 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary^s,  and  back  to  the  mountains, 
had  coalesced  in  the  conspiracy;  and  before  the  people  of  Charleston  had  any 
intimation  of  danger,  one  hundred  white  victims  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 
remote  settlements.  The  Creeks,*  Tamasees,'  and  Apalachians'  on  the  soatfa, 
confederated  with  the  Cherokees,*  Catawbas,*  and  Congarees*  on  the  west,  in  all  mx 
thousand  strong ;  while  more  than  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neose 
region,  to  avenge  their  misfortunes  in  the  wars  of  1712-18.^  It  was  a  cloud 
of  fearful  portent  that  hung  in  the  sky ;  and  the  people  were  filled  with  terror, 
for  they  loiew  not  at  what  moment  the  consuming  lightning  might  leap  forth. 
At  this  fearful  crisis,  Governor  Craven  acted  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
energy.  He  took  measures  to  prevent  men  from  leaving  the  colony ;  to  secure 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  could  be  found,  and  to  arm  faithful  negroes 
to  assist  the  white  people.  He  declared  the  province  to  be  under  martial  law,* 
and  then,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  black  and  white,  he  marched  to 
meet  the  foe  who  were  advancing  with  the  knife,  hatchet,  and  torch,  in  fearful 
activity.  Th«  Indians  were  at  first  victorious,  but  after  several  bloody  encount- 
ers, the  Tamassees  and  their  southern  neighbors  were  driven  across  ^e  Savan- 
nah [May,  1715],  and  halted  not  until  they  found  refuge  under  Spanish  guns 
at  St.  Augustine.  The  Cherokocs  and  their  northern  neighbors  had  not  yet 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  they  returned  to  their  hunting  grounds,  deeply 
impressed  with- the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  white  pe<^le. 

And  now  the  proprietary  government  of  South  Carolina  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  governors  being  independent  of  the  people,  were  often  haughty  and 
exacting,  and  the  inhabitants  had  borne  the  yoke  of  their  rule  for  many  years, 
with  great  impatience.  While  their  labor  was  building  up  a  prosperous  State, 
the  proprietors  refused  to  assist  them  in  times  of  danger,  or  to  re-imburae 
their  expenses  in  the  protection  of  the  province  from  invasibn.  The  whole 
burden  of  debt  incurred  in  the  war  with  the  Yamassees,  was  lefb  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  The  proprietors  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  por- 
tion of  it,  but  enforced  their  claims  for  quit-rents  with  great  severity.  The 
people  saw  no  hope  in  the  futu^,  but  in  royal  rule  and  protection.  So  they 
met  in  convention ;  resolved  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  the  proprietors ;  and 
on  Governor  Johnson's  refusal  to  act  as  chief  magistrate,  under  the  king,  they 

'  Pag©  30.  •  Pag©  30.  ■  NotoS,  page  168.  *  Page  27.       ,     •  Page  26. 

'  This  was  a  smaU  tribe  that  inhabited  the  country-  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Colam- 
bia,  in  South  Carolina.  ^  Page  168. 

"  Martial  law  may  be  proclaimed  by  rulers,  in  an  emergency,  and  the  civil  law,  for  the  time 
being,  is  made  subservient  to  the  military.  The  object  is  to  allow  immediate  and  energetic  actioa 
for  repelling  invasions,  or  for  other  purposea 
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appointed  [Deoember  21,  1719]  Colonel  Moore'  governor  of  the  colonj.  The 
matter  was  laid  before  the  imperial  government,  when  the  colonists  were  sus- 
tained, and  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  province.' 

The  people  of  North  Carolina'  also  resolved  on  a  change  of  government ; 
and  after  a  continued  controversy  for  ten  years,  the  proprietors,  in  1729,  sold 
to  the  king,  for  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  their  claims  to  the  soil  and 
incomes  in  both  provinces.  North  and  South  Carolina  were  then  separated. 
George  Burrington  was  appointed  the  first  royal  governor  over  the  former,  and 
Robert  Johnson  over  the  latter.  From  that  period  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Fraich  and  Indian  war,*  the  general  history  of  the  Carolinas  presents  but 
few  features  of  interest,  except  the  effi>rtB  made  for  defending  the  colony  against 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians.  The  people  gained  very  little  by  a  change  of 
owners;  and  during  forty-five  years,  until  the  revolution  made  the  people 
independent^  there  was  a  successicm  of  disputes  with  the  royal  governors. 


CHAPTER     X. 

GBOEGIA.      [n32.] 

Thb  colony  founded  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  Savannah  River  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  within  eight  years,  twenty-five  hundred  immigrants 
were  sent  over,  at  an  expense  to  the  trustees'  of  four  hundred  thousand  dolhuns. 
Yet  prosperity  did  not  bless  the  enterprise.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  unac- 
customed to  habits  of  industry,  and  were  mere  drones ;  and  as  the  use  of  slave 
labor  was  prohibited,  tillage  was  neglected.  Even  the  industrious  Scotch,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  families  who  came  over  previous  to  1740,  could  not  give  that 
vitality  to  industrial  pursuits,  which  was  necessary  to  a  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Anxious  for  the  permanent  growth  of  the  colony, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1784,  and  returned  in  1736,  with  about  three 
hundred  immigrants.  Among  them  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders, 
well  skilled  in  military  affiiirs.  These  constituted  the  first  army  of  the  colony 
during  its  early  struggles.  John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination, also  came  with  Oglethorpe,  to  make  Georgia  a  religious  colony,  and  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  for  his  strict 
moral  doctrines,  his  fearless  denunciations  of  vice,  and  bis  rigid  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  made  him  quite  unpopular  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
colonists,  who  winced  at  restraint.  The  eminent  George  Whitefield  also  visited 
Georgia  in  1738,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  orphan  asylum  near  Savannah,  which  flourished  many  ye:irs,  and 

>  Note  7,  page  168. 

*  The  fiist  goyernor,  by  royal  appointment,  was  Fnmcis  Nichoteonf  who  had  been  successively 
Mvemor  of  New  York  [page  144],  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nova  Sootia. 

•  Page  167.  *  Page  179.  •  Pago  100. 
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\ras  a  real  blessing.  The  Christian  efforts  of  those  men,  prosecuted  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-mortals,  were  not  appreciated. 
Their  seed  fell  upon  stony  ground,  and  after  the  death  of  Whitefield,  in  1770, 
his  '^  House  of  Mercjr"  in  Georgia,  deprived  of  his  sustaining  influence,  became 
a  desolation. 

A  cloud  of  trouble  appeared  in  the  Southern  horizon.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  new  colony  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  St  Augustine,  and 
the  vigilant  Oglethorpe,  expecting  such  a  result,  prepared  to  oppose  any  hos- 
tile movements  against  his  settlement.  He  established  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
Augusta,  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  he  erected  fortifications  at 
Darien,  on  Cumberland  Island,  at  Frederica  (St  Simon's  Island),  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  John,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  English  claims. 
Spanish  commissioners  came  from  St  Augustine  to  protest  against  these  prepar- 
ations, and  to  demand  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and 
of  all  South  Carolina  below  Port  Royal.'  Oglethorpe,  of  course,  refused  com- 
pliance, and  the  Spaniards  threatened  him  with  war.  In  the  winter  of  1736-7, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  to  make  preparations  to  meet  the  exigency.  He 
returned  in  October  following,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  lead- 
ing a  regiment  of  six  hundred  well-disciplined  troops,  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  southern  frontier  of  the  English  possessions.'  But  for  two  years  their 
services  were  not  much  needed ;  then  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain  [November,  1739],  and  Oglethorpe  prepared  an  expedition  against  St. 
Augustine.  In  May,  1740,  he  entered  Florida  with  four  hundred  of  his  best 
troops,  some  volunteers  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly 
Creek  Indians ;'  in  all  more  than  two  thousand  men.  His  first  conquest  was 
Fort  Diegoj  twenty  miles  from  St.  Augustine,  ^hen  Fort  Moosa,  within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  surrendered ;  but  when  he  appeared  before  the  town  and  for- 
tress, and  demanded  instant  submission,  he  was  answered  by  a  defiant  refusal. 
A  small  fleet  under  Captain  Price  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  for  a  time  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  Spaniards,  but  swift-winged  galleys^  passed  through  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  supplied  the  garrison  with  several  weeks'  provisions.  Ogle- 
thorpe had  no  artillery  with  which  to  attack  the  fortress,  and  being  warned  by 
the  increasing  heats  of  summer,  and  sickness  in  his  camp,  not  to  wait  for  their 
supplies  to  become  exhausted,  he  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Savannah. 

The  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  aroused,  and  they,  in  turn,  prepared  to  invade 
Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1742.  An  armament,  fitted  out  at  Havana  and  St 
Augustine,  and  consisting  of  thirty-six  vessels,  with  more  than  three  thousand 
troops,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Simon's,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1742,  and  erected  a  battery  of  twenty 
guns.     Oglethorpe  had  been  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 


'  Note  6,  page  166. 

*  His  oonunission  gave  him  the  oommand  of  the  militia  of  Soath  Oarolina  alao^  and  he  etood  as 
a  guard  between  the  English  and  Spanish  posseasions  of  the  southern  country.  *  Page  30. 

*  A  low  built  vessel  propelled  by  both  sailB  aUd  oara.    The  war  veoiels  of  the  andenta  were  all 
galleys.    See  Norman  vessel,  page  35. 
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after  unsuocefisfiilly  applying  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  for  troops  and 
supplies,  he  marched  to  St.  Simon's,  and  made  his  head- quarters  at  his  princi- 
fortress  at  Frederica.'  He  was  at  Fort  Simon,  near  the  landing  place  of  the 
invaders,  with  less  than  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  when  the 
enemy  appeared.  He  immediately  spiked  the  guns  of  the  fort,  destroyed  his 
stores,  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  hoped-for  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  from  Carolina,  and  then  he  successfully  repulsed  several 
detachments  of  the  Spaniai^ds,  who  attacked  him.  He  finally  resolved  to  make 
a  night  assault  upon  the  enemy's  battery,  at  St.  Simon's.  A  deserter  (a 
French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan ;  but  the  sagacity  of  Oglethorpe  caused  the 
miscieant  to  be  instrumental  in  driving  the  invaders  from  the  coast.  He  bribed 
a  Spanish  prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  which  contained  information 
respecting  a  British  fleet  tiiat  was  about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.'  Of  course 
the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  in  Oglethorpe's  letter  alarmed  the  enemy; 
and  while  the  officers  were  holding  a  council,  some  Carolina  vessels,  with  sup- 
pUes  for  the  garrison  at  Frederica,  appeared  in  the  distance.  Believing  them 
to  be  part  of  the  British  fleet  alluded  to,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  attack 
the  Georgians  immediately,  and  then  hasten  to  St.  Augustine.  On  their  march 
to  assail  Frederica,  they  were  ambuscaded  in  a  swamp.  Great  slaughter  of  the 
invaders  ensued,  and  the  place  is  still  called  Bloody  Marsh,  The  survivors 
retreated  in  confusion  to  their  vessels,  and  sailed  immediately  to  St.  Augustine.* 
On  their  way,  they  attacked  the  English  fort  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cum- 
berland Island,*  on  the  l9th  of  July,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
galleys.  The  whole  expedition  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
commander  (Don  Manuel  de  Monteano)  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Ogle- 
thorpe's stratagem  saved  Georgia,  and,  perhaps,  South  Carolina,  from  utter 
rain. 

Having  &irly  established  his  colony,  Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1743, 
and  never  returned  to  (reorgia,  where,  for  ten  years,  he  had  nobly  labored  to 
fecure  an  attractive  asylum  for  the  oppressed.*  He  left  the  province  in  a  tran- 
quil state.  The  mild  military  rule  under  which  the  people  had  lived,  was 
changed  to  civil  government  in  1743,  administered  by  a  president  and  council, 
mider  the  direction  of-  the  trustees,*  yet  the  colony  continued  to  languish. 
Several  causes  combined  to  produce  this  condition.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  inefficiency  of  most  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  the  prohibition  of  slave 
labor.^    They  were  also  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  commerce  and  of  traffic 


*  The  remains  of  Fort  Frederica  yet  [1856]  form  a  very  pictureaque  ruin  on  the  plantation  of 
W.  W.  Haxzard,  Esq.,  of  St.  Simon's  Island. 

'  Oglethorpe  addressed  the  Frenchman  as  if  he  was  a  spy  of  the  English.  He  directed  the 
deserter  to  represent  the  Georgians  as  in  a  weak  condition,  to  advise  the  Spaniards  to  attack  them 
immediately,  and  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  to  remain  three  days  longer,  within  which  time  six 
British  men-of-war,  and  two  thousand  men,  from  Carolina^  would  prob^ly  enter  the  harbor  of  St 
Aogostine. 

'  They  first  bnmed  Fort  Simon,  but  in  their  haste  they  left  seyeral  of  their  cannons  and  a 
quantity  of  provisknis  behind  them. 

*  Fort  William.  There  was  another  small  fort  on  the  northern  end  oi  the  island,  called  Fort 
Andrew.  •  Page  100.  •  Page  100.  '  Page  171. 
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with  the  Indians ;  and  were  not  allowed  the  ownership,  in  fee,  of  the  hinds 
which  they  cultivated/  In  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  there  were  no 
incentives  to  labor,  except  to  supplj  daily  wants.  General  discontent  pre- 
vailed. They  saw  the  Carolinians  growing  rich  by  the  use  of  slaves,  and  by 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  Gradually  the  restrictive  laws  were  evaded. 
Slaves  were  brought  from  Carolina,  and  hired,  first  for  a  short  period,  and  then 
fi>r  a  hundred  years,  or  for  life.  The  price  paid  for  life-service  was  the  money 
value  of  the  slave,  and  the  transaction  was,  practically,  a  sale  and  purchase. 
Then  slave-ships  came  to  Savannah  directly  from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  gen- 
erally used  in  1750,  and  Georgia  became  a  planting  State.  In  1752,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years  named  in  4he  patent,^  the  trustees  gladly 
resigned  the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
Bevolution,  Georgia  remained  a  royal  province. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A    RETROSPECT.    [1492— lUG.] 

Ik  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  the  principal  events  which 
occurred  within  the  domain  of  our  Republic  from  the  time  of  first  discoveries, 
in  1492,  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial  war  between  the  En- 
glish and  French  settlers,  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
During  that  time,  fifteen  colonies  were  planted,'  thirteen  of  which  were  com- 
menced within  the  space  of  about  fifty-six  years — from  1607  to  1678.  By  the 
union  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,^  and  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,*  the 
number  of  colonies  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  these  were  they  which  went 
into  the  revolutionary  contest  in  1775.  The  provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  conquered  by  the  English,  remained  loyal,  and  to  this  day  they  continue* 
to  be  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  several  colonies,  which  eventually  formecl  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America,  several  European  nations  contributed  vig- 
orous materials ;  and  people  of  opposite  habits,  tastes,  and  religious  &ith,  became 
commingled,  after  making  impressions  of  their  distinctive  characters  where  their 
influence  was  first  felt.  England  furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  colonists, 
and  her  children  always  maintained  sway  in  the  government  and  industry  of  the 
whole  country ;  while  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  region,  contributed  large  quotas  of  people  and  other 
colonial  instrumentalities.     Churchmen  and  Dissenters,^  Roman  Catholics  and 

"  Page  116.  •  Page  100. 

'  Yirgioia,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Haropshlre,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  CaroUna,  and 
Oeotgia.  «  Page  132.  *  Page  39.  *  Note  2,  page  76. 
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Quakers,'  <^ane  and  sat  down  bj  the  side  of  each  other.     For  a  while,  the  dis- 
sonance of  nations  and  creeds  prevented  entire  harmony ;  but  the  freedom  en- 
joyed, the  perils  and  hardships  encountered  and  endured,  the  conflicts  with 
pagan  savages  on  one  hand,  and  of  hierarchical'  and  governmental  oppression 
on  the  oUier,  which  thej  maintained  for  generations,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  dif- 
fused a  brotherhood  of  feeling  throughout  the  whole  social  body  of  the  colonists, 
and  resulted  in  harmony,  sympathy,  and  love.     And  when,  as  children  of  one 
&nuly,  they  loyally  defended  the  integrity  of  Great  Britain  (then  become  the 
'*  mother  country"  of  nearly  all)  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians' [1756  to  1763],  and  yet  were  compelled,  by  the  unkindness  of  that 
mother,  to  sever  the  filial  bond^  [1776 J,  their  hearts  beat  as  with  one  pulsation, 
and  they  struck  the  dismembering  blow  as  with  one  hand. 

There  was  a  great  diversity  of  character  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  differing  according  to  their  origin  and  the  influence  of  climate  and 
puTBuits.     The  Virginians  and  their  southern  neighbors,  enjoying  a  mild  cli- 
mate, productive  of  tendencies  to  voluptuousness  and  ease,  were  from  those 
classes  of  English  society  where  a  lack  of  rigid  moral  discipline  allowed  free 
liring  and  its  attendant  vices.     They  generally  exhibited  less  moral  restraint, 
more  hospitalilry,  and  greater  frankness,  and  social  refinement,  than  the  people 
of  New  England.     The  latter  were  frt>m  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in- 
cluded a  great  many  religious  enthusiasts,  possessing  more  zeal  than  knowl- 
edge.    They  were  extremely  strict  in  their  notions ;  very  rigid  in  manners, 
and  jealous  of  strangers.     Their  early  legislation,  recognizing,  as  it  did,  the 
most  minute  regulations  of  social  life,  often  presented  food  for  merriment.' 
Yet  their  intentions  were  pure ;  their  designs  were  noble ;  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, their  virtuous  purposes  were  accomplished.     They  aimed  to  make  every 
member  of  society  a  Christian,  according  to  their  own  pattern ;  and  if  they 
did  not  fully  accomplish  their  object,  they  erected  strong  bulwarks  against  those 


*  Note  6,  page  122,  and  note  3,  page  123. 

*  Hierarchy  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  goyenunent   Such  was  the  original 
fcnn  of  government  of  the  ancient  Jews,  when  the  priesthood  held  absolute  rule. 

*  Period  IV.,  chapter  xiL,  page  179.  *  Pa<?e  251. 

*  They  assumed  the  right  to  regulate  the  expenditures  of  the  people,  even  for  wearing^apparel, 
•ooordUng  to  their  several  incomes.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  one  occasion,  required 
the  proper  officers  to  notice  the  "apparel"  of  the  people,  especially  their  "ribands  and  great  boots." 
Drinkii]^  of  healths,  wearing  ftmeral  badges,  and  many  other  things  that  seemed  improper,  were 
tvbidden.  At  Hartford,  the  general  court  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  Free- 
men were  compelled  to  vote  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  sixpence ;  the  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited 
to  persons  under  twenty  years  of  a^  without  the  certificate  of  a  physician ;  and  no  others  were 
allowed  to  use  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  then  they  must  bo  ten  miles  fh>m  any  house.  The 
people  of  Hartford  were  all  obliged  to  rise  in  the  morning  when  the  watchman  rang  his  bell.  Tliese 
are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  enactments  found  on  the  records  of  the  New  England 
courts.  In  1646,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law,  which  imposed  the  penalty  of  a 
flogging  upon  any  one  who  should  kiss  a  woman  in  the  streets.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after- 
want,  this  law  was  enforced  in  Boston.  The  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  happened  to  return 
from  a  cruise^  on  Sunday.  His  overjoyed  wife  met  him  on  the  wharf^  and  he  kiased  her  several 
times.  The  magistrates  ordered  him  to  be  flogged.  The  punishment  incurred  no  i^n^ominy,  and  he 
associated  freely  with  the  best  citizens.  When  about  to  depart,  the  captain  invited  the  magistrates 
and  others  on  board  his  vessel,  to  dine.  When  dinner  was  over,  he  caused  all  the  ma^strates  to 
be  flogged,  oti  deck,  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  assuring  tbem  that  he  considered  accounts  settled 
between  him  and  them,  be  dismissed  them,  and  set  saiL 
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little  vices  which  compoao  great  private  and  public 
evib.  Dwelling  upon  a  parsimoniouH  soil,  and  pos- 
Bessing  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  for 
Bumptuons  living,  indulged  in  by  their  aonthem  breth- 
ren, their  dwellings  were  simple,  and  their  habits 
&ngal. 

In  Kew  York,  and  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Kew  Jersey,  the  manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  of 

the  Dutch  prevailed  even  a  century  after  the  English 
conquest  of  New  Netherland*  [1664],  and  society  had  become 
permeated  by  English  ideas  and'  customs.  They  were  ploddiog 
money-getters ;  abhorred  change  and  innovation,  and  loved  ease. 
They  possessed  few  of  the  elements  of  progress,  but, many  of  the 
substantial  social  virtues  necessary  to  the  stability  of  a  State,  and 
the  health  of  society.  From  these  the  Swedes  and  Finns  upon  the 
Delaware*  did  not  difier  much ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Quakers, 
who  finally  predominated  in  West  Jersey'  and  Pennsylvania,* 
were  quite  diKrent.  They  always  exhibited  a  refined  eimplicity 
and  equanimity,  without  ostentatious  displays  of  piety,  that  woo 
esteem ;  and  they  were  governed  by  a  religions  sentiment  without 
fanaticism,  which  formed  s  powerful  safeguard  against  vice  and 
immorality. 

In  Maryland,*  the  earlier  settlers  were  also  lees  rigid  moralists  than  the 
New  Englanders,  and  greater  formalists  in  religion.  They  were  more  refined, 
equally  industrious,  but  lacked  the  stability  of  character  and  perseverance 
in  pursuits,  of  the  people  of  the  East.  But  at  the  close  of  the  period  we  have 
beOTi  considering  (1750],  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  section 
were  greatly  modified  by  inter -migration,  and  a  general  conformity  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  several  conditions,  as  founders  of  new  States  in  a  wilderness. 
The  tooth  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  had  lost  its  keenness  and  its 
poison,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  a  general 
Congress'  [Sept.,  1774],  for  the  pnblic  good,  they  stood  as  brethren  before  one 
altar,  while  the  eloquent  Dtich&  laid  the  fervent  petitions  of  their  hearts  before 
the  throne  of  Omnipotence.' 

The  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists  was,  necessarily,  agriculture ;  yet,  during 
the  time  we  have  considered,  manufiictures  and  commerce  were  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. Necessity  compelled  the  people  to  make  many  things  which  their 
poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  buy  ;  and  manoal  labor,  especially  in  the  New 
England  provinces,  was  dignified  from  the  beginning.  The  settlers  came  where 
a  throne  and  its  corrupting  influence  were  unknown,  and  where  the  idleness 
and  privileges  of  aristocracy  had  no  abiding-place.     In  the  magnificent  forests 


'  This  is  a  picture  or  one  of  the  oldest  housea  in  New  Enttland,  uid  is 
Qie  beat  class  ofOiime  dwelliiwB  at  that  time.  It  ia  yet  BtAnding  [1856],  w 
In  MaseacliuseHfl.  '  Page  144.  '  Page  93. 

'  Page  IGl.  •  Page  81.  '  Page  SM. 


I  bclievs,  near  Medfleld, 
•  Page  160. 
'  Paie  33S. 
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of  the  New  World,  where  a  feudal  lord*  had  never  stood,  thej  began  a  life  full 
of  youth,  vigor,  and  labor,  such  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  elder  governments  of 
the  earth  could  not  then  sustain.  Thej  were  compelled  to  be  self-reliant,  and 
what  thej  could  not  buj  from  the  workshops  of  England  for  their  simple  ap- 
parel and  furniture,  and  implements  of  culture,  they  rudely  manufactured,*  and 
were  content 

The  commerce  of  the  colonies  had  but  a  feeble  infancy ;  and  never,  until 
they  were  politically  separated  from  Great  Britain  [1776J,  could  their  inter- 
change of  commodities  be  properly  dignified  with  the  name  of  Commerce,  En- 
gland early  became  jealous  of  the  independent  career  of  the  colonists  in  respect 
to  manufactured  articles,  and  navigation  acts,"  and  other  unwise  and  unjust 
restraints  upon  the  expanding  industry  of  the  Americans,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  early  as  1636,  a  Massachusetts  vessel  of  thirty  tons  made  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies;  and  two  years  later  [1688],  another  vessel 
went  from  Salem  to  New  Providence,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  negroes.*  This  was  the  dawning  of  commerce  in  America.  The 
eastern  people  also  engaged  quite  extensively  in  fishing ;  and  all  were  looking 
forward  to  wealth  from  ocean  traffic,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  when  the  pass- 
age of  the  second  Navigation  Act,'  in  1660,  evinced  the  strange  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain.  From  that  period,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  often 
directed  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1719,  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  ''  that  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain."  Woolen  goods,  paper,  hemp, 
and  iron  were  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
as  early  as  1732 ;  and  almost  every  &mily  made  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
Heavy  duties  had  been  imposed  upon  colonial  iron  sent  to  England ;  and  the 
colonists,  thus  deprived  of  their  market  for  pig  iron,  were  induced  to  attempt 
the  manufiabcture  of  steel  and  bar  iron  for  their  own  use.  It  was  not  until 
almost  a  century  [1750]  afterward  that  the  mother  country  perceived  the  folly 
of  her  policy  in  this  respect,  and  admitted  colonial  pig  iron,  duty  fi^e,  first  into 
London,  and  soon  afterward  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.   Hats  were  manufec- 


'  Note  15,  page  62. 

*  From  the  b^^inning  of  colonization  there  were  shoemakers,  tailors,  aod  blacksmiths  in  the  ser- 
eral  colonies.  Chalmers  says  of  New  England  in  1673 :  "  There  be  fine  iron  works  which  cast  no 
guns;  no  house  in  New  England  has  above  twenty  rooms;  not  twenty  in  Boston  have  ten  rooms 
each ;  a  dancing-school  was  set  up  here,  but  put  down ;  a  fencing-school  is  allowed.  There  be  no 
musicians  by  trad&  All  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  mats,  come  from  England ;  no  doth  made  there 
worth  four  shillings  per  yard ;  no  alum,  no  copperas,  no  salt,  made  by  their  sun." 

'  The  first  Navigation  Act  [1661]  forbade  all  importations  into  England,  except  in  English 
ships,  or  those  belonging  to  English  colonies.  In  1660,  this  act  was  confirmed,  and  unjust  additions 
were  made  to  it.  The  colonies  were  forbidden  to  export  their  chief  productions  to  any  countiy  ex- 
cept to  England  or  its  dependencies.  Similar  acts,  all  bearing  heavily  upon  colonial  commerce, 
were  made  law,  firom  time  to  time.    See  note  4,  page  109. 

^  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  slaves  into  New  England.  The  first  slaves  introduced  into 
the  English  colonies,  were  those  landed  and  sold  in  Virginia  in  1620.  [See  note  6^  page  105.]  They 
were  first  recognized  as  such,  by  law,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1641 ;  in  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island^ 
about  1660;  in  New  York,  in  1666;  in  Maryland,  m  1663 ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1666.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  &ose  were  chiefiy  m  Philadelphia.  There  were  some 
there  as  early  as  1690.  The  people  of  Delaware  held  some  at  about  the  same  time.  The  introduo- 
tion  of  slaves  into  the  Carolinas  was  coeval  with  their  settlement,  and  into  Georgia  about  the  year 
1750,  when  the  people  generally  evaded  the  prohibitory  law.    Page  174.      *  Note  4^  page  109. 
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tured  and  carried  from  one  colony  to  the  other  in  exchange ;  and  at  aboat  the 
Bame  time,  brigantines  and  small  sloops  were  built  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sjlvania,  and  exchanged  with  West  India  merchants  for  rum,  sugar,  wines,  and 
silks.  These  movements  were  regarded  with  dis&vor  hj  the  British  Govem- 
ment,  and  unwisely  considering  the  increase  of  manufibctures  in  the  colonies  to 
be  detrimental  to  English  interests,  greater  restrictions  were  ordained.  It  was 
enacted  that  all  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  '^  common  nuisance,"  to  be  abated  within  thirly  days  after  notice 
being  given,  or  the  owner  should  suffer  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars.'  The  ex- 
portation of  hats  even  from  one  colony  to  another  was  prohibited,  and  no  hatter 
was  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  The  importation 
of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  burdened  with  exorbitant  duties ;  and  the  Caro- 
linians were  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  pine-trees  of  their  vast  forests,  and  con- 
vert their  wood  into  staves,  and  their  juice  into  turpentine  and  tar,  for  commer- 
cial purposes.'  These  unjust  and  oppressive  enactments  formed  a  part  of  that 
*^  bill  of  particulars"  which  the  American  colonies  presented  in  their  accomit 
with  Great  Britain,  when  they  gave  to  the  world  their  reasons  for  declaring 
themselves  '^  free  and  independent  States." 

From  the  beginning,  education  received  special  attention  in  the  colonies, 
particularly  in  New  England.  Schools  for  the  education  of  both  white  and 
Indian  children  were  formed  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1621 ;  and  in  1692,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  was  established  at  Williamsburg.*  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  1637.  Yale  College,  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  established  at  Saybrook  in  1701,^  and  was  removed  to  its  present  loca* 
tion,  in  New  Haven,  in  1717.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  pres- 
ident of  the  East  India  Company,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  bene&ctors.  The 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hdllj  was  incorporated  in 
1738 ;'  and  King's  (now  Columbia)  CoUege,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
foudned  in  1750.  The  college  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  in  1760. 
The  college  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  University)  was  established  at  War- 
ren in  1764.     Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College,  in  New  Jersey,  was  founded 

in  1770 ;  and  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hamshire,  was  opened  in 

■« . 

'  A  law  waa  enacted  in  1760,  which  prohibited  the  '*  erection  or  oontrivanoe  of  any  null  or  other 
«ngine  ibr  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  platdng  forge  to  work  with  a  tOt  hammer,  or  any  furnace 
for  making  steel  in  the  colonies."  Sach  was  the  condition  of  manufiEustures  in  the  United  States  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  we  are  eminently  an  agricultural  people,  the  census  of  1850 
shows  that  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  $630,000,000  invested  in  manufiu^res.  The  value  of 
raw  material  is  estimated  at  $660,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  labor  during  that  year,  waa 
$240,000,000,  distributed  among  1,060,000  operatives.  The  value  of  manufiMSkured  artidea  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  1 

'  For  a  hundred  jrears  the  British  government  attempted  to  confine  the  commerce  of  the  cokh 
nies  to  the  interchange  of  their  agricultural  products  for  English  manu&ctures  only.  The  trade  of  the 
growing  colonies  was  certainly  worth  securing.  From  1738  to  1748,  the  average  value  of  exports 
mmi  Great  Britain  to  the  American  oolonieS)  was  almost  three  aikl  a  quarter  millions  of  doUao 
annually. 

'  The  schools  previously  established  did  not  flourish,  and  the  ftmds  appropriated  fisr  ^eir  sup- 
port were  given  to  the  college; 

*  In  1700,  ten  ministers  of  the  colony  met  at  Saybrook,  and  each  contributed  books  Ibr  the 
establishment  of  a  college.    It  was  incorporated  in  1701.    See  note  8,  page  168. 

*  It  was  a  feeble  institution  at  first    In  1747,  (Governor  Belcher  beouoe  its  patron. 
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1771.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  could  boast  of  no  less  than  nine  col- 
leges when  the  War  for  Independence  commenced — ^three  of  them  under  the 
sapervision  of  Episcopalians,  three  under  Gongregationalif^,  one  each  under 
Presbyterians,  the  Beibrmed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  Baptists.  But  the  prido 
aod  glory  of  New  England  have  cvor  been  its  common  schools.  Those  received 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  attention.  In  1636,  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  which  required  every  town  that  contained  fifty  families,  to  main- 
tain a  good  school,  and  every  town  containing  one  hundred  householders,  to 
have  a  granunar  school.^  Similar  provisions  for  general  education  soon  pre- 
vailed throughout  New  England ;  and  the  people  became  remarkable  for  their 
intelligpnoe.  The  rigid  laws  which  discouraged  all  frivolous  amusements, 
indaoed  active  minds,  during  leisure  hours,  to  engage  in  reading.  The  sub- 
jects contained  in  books  then  in  general  circulation,  were  chiefly  History  and 
Theology,  and  of  th^e  a  great  many  were  sold.  A  traveler  mentions  the  &ct, 
that,  as  early  as  1686,  several  booksellers  in  Boston  had  '^  made  fortunes  by 
their  business."^  But  newspapers,  the  great  vdiicle  of  general  intelligence  to 
the  popular  mind  of  our  day,  were  very  few  and  of  little  worth,  before  the  era 
of  the  Revolution.' 

Such,  in  brief  and  general  outline,  were  the  American  people,  and  such  their 
political  and  social  condition,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial 
war,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  during  which  they  discovered  their  strength, 
the  importance  of  a  continental  union,  and  their  real  independence  of  Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR.  [1756—1763.] 

We  are  now  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in 

'  These  townshipe  were,  in  general,  organized  religious  oommunities,  and  had  many  interestB  in 
ooaunoiL 

'  Previous  to  1753,  there  had  been  seventy  booksellers  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  Hamp- 
ibire,  two  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New  York,  and  seventeen  in  Pennsylvania. 

'  The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  America  was  the  Boston  News  Ldter,  printed  in  1704 
The  next  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1719.  The  first  in  New  York  was  in  1725 ;  in  Hary- 
Uad,  in  1728 ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  1731 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1732 ;  in  Virginia,  in  1736 ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1753 ;  in  Connecticut^  in  1755 ;  in  Delaware,  in  1761 ;  in  North  Carolina^  in  1763: 
in  G«>Tgia,  in  1763 ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777.  In  1850,  there  were  published  in  tiie  United 
Butea,  2,800  newspi^wrs  and  magazines,  having  a  circulation  of  5,000,000  of  copies.  The  number 
of  copies  printed  during  that  whole  year  was  about  423,000,000. 

*  We  have  no  exact  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  but  Mr.  fiancroft^  after  a 
careful  examination  of  many  official  returns  and  private  computations,  estimates  the  number  of 
white  peqple  in  the  colonies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  In<Uan  War,  to  have  been 
about  1,165,000,  distributed  as  follows :  In  New  England  (N.  H.,  Mass.,  R.  L,  and  Conn.^  425,000 ; 
in  the  middle  ookmies  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Penn.,  Del.,  and  Md.),  457,000 ;  and  in  the  southern  colonies 
(Va,  N.  and  a  Carolina,  and  Geo.),  283,000.  The  estimated  number  of  slaves,  260,000,  of  whom 
about  11,000  were  in  New  England;  middle  colonies,  71,000;  and  the  southern  colonies,  178,000. 
Of  the  1,165,000  white  people.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  only  about  80,000  were  of  foreign  birth, 
showing  the  fiict  that  emigpnation  to  America  had  almost  ceased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revdu- 
tioQ,  in  1775,  the  estimate  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  2|803,000.  &e  docoments  of 
OongresB^  in  1775,  gives  the  round  number  of  3,000,000. 
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America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  It  may  with  propriety  be  oon- 
fiidered  introductory  to  the  War  for  Independence,  which  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  our  Republic.  The  first  three  inter-colonial  wars,  or  the  conflicts  in  Ajaerica 
between  the  English  and  French  colonies,  already  noticed,'  originated  in  hostil- 
ities first  declared  by  the  two  governments,  and  commenced  in  Europe.  The 
fourth  and  last,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in 
America,  originated  here  in  disputes  concerning  territorial  claims.  For  a  hon- 
dred  years,  the  colonies  of  the  two  nations  had  been  gradually  expanding  and 
increasing  in  importance.  The  English,  more  than  a  million  in  number,  occu- 
pied the  seaboard  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Mary,  a  thousand  miles  id 
extent,  all  eastward  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  fiu*  northward 
toward  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French,  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  made  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. They  early  founded  Detroit  [1688],  Kaskaskia  [1684],  Vincennes  [1690], 
and  New  Orleans  [1717].  The  English  planted  agricultural  colonies;  the 
French  were  chiefly  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  Indians.  This  trade,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Jesuit*  missionaries,  who  were  usually  the  self-denying  pio- 
neers of  commerce  in  its  penetration  of  the  wilderness,  gave  the  French  great 
influence  over  the  tribes  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  settlements.^ 

France  and  England  at  that  time  were  heirs  to  an  ancient  quarrel.  Origin- 
ating fiur  back  in  feudal  ages,  and  kept  alive  by  subsequent  collisions,  it  burned 
vigorously  in  the  bosoms  of  the  respective  colonists  in  America,  where  it  was 
continually  fed  by  frequent  hostilities  on  firontier  ground.  They  had  ever 
regarded  each  other  with  extreme  jealousy,  for  the  prize  before  them  was 
supreme  rule  in  the  New  World.  The  trading  posts  and  missionary  stations 
of  the  French,  in  the  far  north-west,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  wilderness, 
several  hundred  miles  distant  fix)m  the  most  remote  settlement  on  the  English 
frontier,  attracted  very  little  attention,  until  they  formed  a  part  of  more  exten* 
sive  operations.  But  when,  after  the  capture  of  Louisburg,^  in  1745,  the  French 
adopted  vigorous  measures  for  opposing  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Amer- 
ica :  when  they  built  strong  vessels  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario* — ^made  treaties 
of  friendship  with  the  Delaware*  and  Shawnee^  tribes ;  strengthened  Fort  Niag- 
ara ;'  and  erected  a  cordon  of  fortifications,  more  than  sixty  in  number,  between 
Montreal  and  New  Orleans — ^the  English  were  aroused  to  immediate  and  effective 
action  in  defense  of  the  territorial  claims  given  them  in  their  ancient  charters. 
By  virtue  of  these,  they  claimed  dominion  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south 
of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  while  the  French  claimed  a  title 
to  all  the  territory  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  under  the 
more  plausible  plea,  that  they  had  made  the  first  explorations  and  settlements 

• 

^  King  Wtttiam^s  War  (page  130);  Queen  Annexe  War  (pi^ro  135) ;  and  King  Cfeorge^s  War  (pago 
136).  *  Note  Af  page  130.  *  Chiefly  of  the  Algonquin  nation.     Page  17. 

*  Page  138.  '  At  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  Upper  Canada. 

•  Page  20.  ^  Page  19.  *  Page  200. 
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in  that  region.'     The  claims  of  the  real  owner,  the  Indian,  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  discussion.* 

These  disputes  soon  ended  in  action.  The  territorial  question  was  speedily 
brought  to  an  issue.  In  1749,  Creorge  the  Second  granted  six  hundred  thou- 
auxi  acres  of  land,  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  a  company 
composed  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  land  speculators,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  It  was  called  The  Ohio  Company. 
Surveyors  were  soon  sent  to  explore,  and  make  boundaries,  and  prepare  for 
settlements;  and  English  traders  went  even  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Miamies'  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  French  regarded  them  as  intruders, 
and,  in  1753,  seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  them.  Apprehending  the  loss  of 
traffic  and  influence  among  the  Indians,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their 
line  of  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  French  commenced 
the  erection  of  forts  between  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie,  near  the 
present  western  line  of  Pennsylvania.*  Tlie  Ohio  Company  complained  of 
these  hostile  movements ;  and  as  their  grant  lay  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
Virginia,  the  authorities  of  that  colony  considered  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  the  lieutenant-governor,  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  M. 
De  St.  Pierre,  the  French  commander.*  George  Washington  was  chosen  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  dispatch.  He  was  a  young  man,  less  than  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  but  possessed  much  experience  of  forest  life.  He  already  held  the  com- 
mission of  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  militia  districts  of  Virginia. 
From  early  youth  he  had  been  engaged  in  land  surveying,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  llie  Indians,  and  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  to  traverse. 

Young  Washington,  as  events  proved,  was  precisely  the  instrument  needed 
for  such  a  service.  His  mission  involved  much  personal  peril  and  hardship. 
It  required  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  to 
perform  the  duty  properly.  The  savage  tribes  through  which  he  hod  to  pass, 
were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  the  French  ho  was  sent  to  meet  were  national 
enemies,  wily  and  suspicious.  With  only  two  or  three  attendants,'  Washington 
started  from  Williamsburg  late  in  autumn  [Oct.  81,  1753],  and  after  journey- 
ing full  four  hundred  miles  (more  than  half  the  distance  through  a  dark  wilder- 
ness), encountering  almost  incredible  hardships,  amid  snow,  and  icy  floods,  and 
hostile  Indians,  he  reached  the  French  outpost  at  Venango  on  the  4th  of  De- 


*  Page  180. 

'  Wbea  tbe  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company  went  into  the  Indian  country,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohb  River,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sachems,  to  malce  the  significant  inquiry,  *'  Where 
is  the  Indian's  land  ?  The  English  daim  it  aU  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other; 
vhere  does  tbe  Indian's  land  lay?"  *  Page  19. 

*  Twelve  hundred  men  erected  a  fort  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Presque  Isle,  now 
Erie;  soon  afterward,  another  was  built  at  Le  Bceui^  on  the  Venango  (French  Greek),  now  tbe  vU- 
bge  of  Waterford;  and  a  third  was  erected  at  Venango,  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  now  the  village  of  Franklin. 

*  Already  the  governors  of  Viiiginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  received  orders  from  the  imperial 
gorenment,  to  repel  the  French  by  force,  whenever  they  were  "  found  within  the  undoubted  limita 
of  their  province." 

*  He  was  afterward  joined  by  two  othere  at  Willis  Creek  (now  Cumberland),  in  Maryland. 
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oember.  He  was  politely  received;  and  his  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
conviviality  by  the  oflScers  of  the  garrison.  The  free  use  of  wine  made  the 
Frenchmen  incautious,  and  they  revealed  to  the  sober  Washington  their  hostile 
designs  against  the  English,  which  the  latter  had  suspected.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  dispatching  business,  and  returning  to  Williamsburg,  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  so,  after  tarrying  a  day  at  Venango,  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
head-quarters  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Le  Boeuf.  That  officer  entertained  him  politely 
during  four  days,  and  then  gave  him  a  written  answer  to  Dinwiddie's  remon- 
strance, enveloped  and  sealed.  Washington  retraced  his  perilous  patlmaj 
through  the  wilderness,  and  after  an  absence  of  eleven  weeks,  he  again  stood  in 
the  presence  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1754,  his  mission 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  His  judgment,  sagacity,  courage,  and  execu- 
tive force — qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  more  important  duties 
as  chief  of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  more  than  twenty  years  afterward  [1775J 
' — were  nobly  developed  in  the  performance  of  his  mission.  They  were  publiclj 
acknowledged,  and  were  never  forgotten. 

Already  the  Virginians  were  restive  under  royal  rule,  and  at  that  time 
were  complaining  seriously  of  an  obnoxious  fee  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  the  issue  of  patents  for  lands.  The  House  of  Burgesses  refused,  at  first,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  Dinwiddie's  complaints  against  the  French ;  but  at  length 
they  voted  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  troops  which  had  been 
enlisted  to  march  into  the  Ohio  country.  The  revelations  made  to  Washington, 
and  the  tenor  of  St.  Pierre's  reply,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Dinwiddie,  and 
showed  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  co-operation.  St.  Pierre  said  he  was  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne,*  at  Montreal, 
and  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  disputeil  territory.  Dini?iddie 
immediately  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  French,  and  solicited  the  co-op- 
eration of  ^e  other  colonies.  It  was  the  first  call  for  a  general  colonial  union 
against  a  common  enemy.  All  hesitated  except  North  Carolina.  The  legisla- 
ture of  that  colony  promptly  voted  four  hundred  men,  and  they  were  soon  on 
the  march  for  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  They  eventually  proved  of  little  use, 
for  becoming  doubtful  as  to  their  pay,  a  greater  part  of  them  had  disbanded 
before  reaching  Winchester.  Some  volunteers  firom  South  Carolina  and  New 
York,  also  hastened  toward  the  seat  of  future  war.  The  Virginians  responded 
to  the  call,  and  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  was  soon  organized,  with  Coloi^.el 
Joshua  Fry  as  its  commander,  and  Major  Washington  as  his  lieutenant.  The 
troops  rendezvoused  at  Alexandria,  and  from  that  city,  Washington,  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  corps,  marched  [April  2,  1754]  toward  the  Ohio. 

Private  and  public  interest  went  hand  in  hand.  While  these  military  prep- 
arations were  in  progress,  the  Ohio  Company  had  sent  thirty  men  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  now  the  site  of 
Pittsburg.  They  had  just  commenced  operations  [April  18],  when  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  Contrecoeur,  attacked  and  expelled  them,  completed 

'  Pronounced  Du  Kane. 
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the  fortification,  and  named  it  Du  Quesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor-general  of 
Gaoada/  When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Washington  on  his  march, 
he  hastened  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  a  point  on  the  Monon- 
gafaela,  less  than  forty  miles  firom  Fort  Du  Quesne.  There  he  was  informed 
that  a  strong  force  was  marching  to  intercept  him,  and  he  cautiously  fled  back 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,'  and  called  it  Fort  Neces- 
sity." Before  completing  it,  a  few  of  his  troops  attacked  an  advanced  party  of 
the  French,  under  Jumonville.  They  were  surprised  at  the  dead  of  night 
[May  28],  and  the  commander  and  nine  of  his  men  were  slain.  Of  the  fifty 
who  formed  the  French  detachment,  only  about  fifteen  escaped.  This  was  the 
first  blood-shedding  of  that  long  and  eventful  conflict  known  as  the  French  atul 
Indian  Wear.  Two  days  afterward  [May  80],  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the 
whole  command  devolved  on  Washington.  Troops  hastened  forward  to  join  the 
young  leader  at  Fort  Necessity,  and  with  about  four  hundred  men,  he  proceeded 
toward  Fort  Du  Quesne.  M.  de  Yilliers,  brother  of  the  slaui  Jumonville,  had 
marched  at  about  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  Indians 
and  some  Frenchmen,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Advised  of  his 
^>proach,  Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  there,  on  the  8d  of  July, 
he  was  attacked  by  almost  fift^een  hundred  foes.  After  a  conflict  of  about  ten 
hours,  de  Yilliers  proposed  an  honorable  capitulation.*  Washington  signed  it 
OD  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  marching  out  of  the  stockade  with  the  honors 
of  war,  departed,  with  his  troops,  for  Virginia. 

It  was  during  this  military  campaign,  that  a  civil  movement  of  great  import- 
ance was  in  progress.  The  English  and  French  governments  had  listened  to 
the  disputes  in  America  with  interest.  At  length  the  British  ministry,  per- 
ceiving war  to  be  inevitable,  advised  the  colonies  to  secure  the  continued 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,*  and  to  unite  in  a  plan  for  general  defense. 
All  the  colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Albany,  in  the  summer  of  1754.  Only  seven  responded  by  sending  delegates.* 
The  convention  was  organized  on  the  19th  of  June.*^  Having  renewed  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  the  subject  of  colonial  union  was  brought  forward.  A  plan 
of  confederation,  similar  to  our  Federal  Constitution,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
was  submitted.*  It  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  hud  before  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  and  the  imperial  Board  of  Trade,' 

»  Page  182. 

'  SUxkade  is  a  general  name  of  structures  for  defense,  formed  by  driving  strong  posts  in  the 
groond,  so  as  to  make  a  safe  inclosure.    It  is  the  same  as  a  palisade.    See  picture  on  page  127. 

'  Near  the  national  road  from  Oomberland  to  Wheeling,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fayette 
ooonty,  PenniylTania  The  Great  Meadows  are  on  a  fertile  bottom  about  four  miles  from  the  fi>ot 
of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  from  Cumberland. 

*  A  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners  was  to  take  place,  and  the  English  were  not  to  erect  any 
eiitablishment  beyond  the  mountains,  for  the  space  of  a  year.  The  Englkdi  troops  were  to  mard^ 
onmolested,  back  to  Virginia.  *  Page  25. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Massachaaetts^  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut^  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and 
Maryland. 

*  James  Delancy,  of  New  York  was  elected  president    There  were  twenty-five  delegates  in  all 
'  Franklin  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.    The  idea  of  union  was  not  a  new  one.    William 

Peon  suggested  the  advantage  of  a  union  of  all  the  English  colonies  as  early  as  1700;  and  Coze^ 
Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  advocated  it  in  1722.  Now  it  first  found  tangible  ezpressioB 
oadcr  the  saDction  of  authority.  *  Note  6,  page  134. 
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for  ratification**  Its  &te  vafl  singular.  The  Assemblies  considering  it  too 
aristocratic — ^giving  tiie  royal  governor  too  much  power — ^refused  their  assent; 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  rejected  it  because  it  was  too  democratic.^  Although 
a  legal  union  was  not  consummated,  the  grand  idea  of  political  fraternization 
then  began  to  bud.  It  blossomed  in  the  midst  of  the  heat  of  the  Stamp  Act 
excitement  eleven  years  later  [1765],  and  its  fruit  appeared  in  the  memorable 
Congress  of  1774. 

The  convention  at  Albany  had  just  closed  its  labors,  when  the  Indians  com- 
menced murderous  depredations  upon  the  New  England  frontiers  [August  and 
September,  1754] ;  and  among  the  tribes  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  French  emis- 
.aries  were  busy  arousing  thm  to  engage  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
English.  Even  in  full  view  of  these  menaces,  some  of  the  colonies  were  tardy 
in  preparations  to  avert  the  evil.  Shirley  was  putting  forth  energetic  eflbrts  in 
Massachusetts ;  New  York  voted  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  military  serv- 
ice, and  Maryland  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  and  with  it  a 
commission  to  (jovemor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  appointing  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  colonial  forces.  Disputes  about  military  rank  and  precedence 
soon  ran  high  between  the  Virginia  regimental  officers,  and  the  captains  of 
independent  companies.  To  silence  these,  Dinwiddie  unwisely  dispensed  with 
all  field  officers,  and  broke  the  Virginia  regiments  into  separate  co^ipanies.  This 
arrangement  displeased  Washington ;  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  year 
1754  drew  to  a  close  without  any  efficient  preparations  for  a  conflict  with  the 
French.* 

CAMPAIGN    OP    1766. 

Yet  war  had  not  been  declared  by  the  two  nations ;  and  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  longer  the  colonies  were  in  conflict,  before  England  and  France 
formally  announced  hostility  to  each  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  British 
government,  perceiving  that  a  contest,  more  severe  than  had  yet  been  seen, 
must  soon  take  place  in  America,  extended  its  aid  to  its  colonies.  Edward 
Braddock,  an  Lrish  officer  of  distinction,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  two 
regiments  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755.     He  had  been 


^  It  propofled  a  general  government  to  be  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate^  to  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  oouncU  of  forty-eight  membera,  chosen  by  the  several  legislatures.  This  coun- 
cU,  answering  to  our  Senate,  was  to  have  power  to  declare  war,  levy  troops,  raise  money,  regulate 
trade,  conclude  peace,  and  many  other  things  necessary  for  the  general  good.  The  delegates  fix>m 
Connecticut  alone,  objected  to  the  plan,  bemuse  it  gave  the  governor-general  veto  power,  or  the 
right  to  refuse  his  signtttare  to  laws  ordained  by  the  Senate^  and  thus  prevent  them  becoming  stat- 
utes. 

*  The  Board  of  Trade  had  proposed  a  plan  which  contained  all  the  elements  of  a  system  for  the 
utter  enslavement  and  dependence  of  the  Americans.  They  proposed  a  general  government,  composed 
of  tiie  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  and  certain  select  members  of  the  several  councils.  These 
were  to  have  power  to  draw  on  the  British  Treasury  for  money  to  carry  on  the  impendmg  war:  the 
sum  to  be  reimbureed  by  taxes  imposed  npoa  the  colonists  by  Parliament  The  oilonists  preferred 
to  do  thdr  own  fighting,  and  levy  their  own  taxes,  independent  of  Oreat  Britain. 

'  According  to  a  return  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  about  this  time,  the  population  of  tho  cok>- 
nies  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
Of  tliese,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  negroes. 
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appointed  oommander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  and  provincial  forces  in  Amer- 
ica; and  at  his  request,  six  colonial  governors'  met  in  convention  at  Alexandria, 
in- April  following,  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Three  separate  expeditions  were  planned ;  one  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be 
led  by  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Frontenac  (Kingston),  to  be 
commanded  bj  Grovemor  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Ghamplain,  under  Greneral  William  Johnson,*  then  an  influential  resident  among 
the  Mohawk  nation  of  the  Iroquois  coniederacj."  Already  a  fourth  expedition 
had  been  arranged  by  Shirley  and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia,  designed 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  province,  and  other  portions  of  ancient  Acadie.* 
These  extensive  arrangements,  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  government,  awakened 
the  most  zealous  patriotism  of  all  the  colonists,  and  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Greorgia,  voted  men  and  supplies  for 
the  impending  war.  The  Quaker  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  opposed  to 
military  movements ;  the  people  of  Georgia  were  too  poor  to  contribute. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  in  New  England,  and  the  eastern  expedition 
first  proceeded  to  action.  Three  thousand  men,  under  General  John  Winslow,* 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  1755,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  There  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Monckton  with  three  hun- 
dred British  regulars*  from  the  neighboring  garrison,  and  that  officer,  having 
official  precedence  of  Winslow,  took  the  command.  They  captured  the  forts  in 
possession  of  the  French  there,  in  June,  without  difficulty,  and  placed  the  whole 
region  under  martial  rule.^  This  was  the  legitimate  result  of  war.  But  the 
cruel  sequel  deserves  universal  reprobation.  The  total  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements  was  decided  upon.  Under  the  plea  that  the  Acadians  would  aid 
their  French  brethren  in  Canada,  the  innocent  and  happy  people  were  seized  in 
their  houses,  fields,  and  churches,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  English  vessels. 
Families  were  broken,  never  to  be  united ;  and  to  compel  the  surrender  of  those 
who  fled  to  the  woods,  their  starvation  was  insured  by  a  total  destruction  of 
their  growing  crops.  The  Acadians  were  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  those 
who  were  carried  away,  were  scattered  among  the  English  colonies,  helpless 
beggars,  to  die  heart-broken  in  a  strange  land.  In  one  short  month,  theur 
paradise  had  become  a  desolation,  and  a  happy  people  were  crushed  into  the  dust. 

The  western  expedition,  under  Braddock,  was  long  delayed  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  provisions  and  wagons.  The  patience  of  the  commander 
was  sorely  tried,  and  in  moments  of  petulance  he  used  expressions  against  the 
colonists,  which  they  long  remembered  with  bittem^s.  He  finally  commenced 
his  march  firom  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland)  on  the  10th  of  June,  1755,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  British  and  provincials.     Anxious  to  reach  Fort  du 

*  Shirley,  of  Massachuaetts ;  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia;  Delancey,  of  New  York;  Sharpe,  of  Mary- 
land; Morria,  o^  Fennaylvania;  and  Dobbs,  of  North  Oarolina,  Admiral  Keppel,  commander  of  tho 
Britiflh  fleet,  was  alao  present  *  Page  190.  '  Page  25.  *  Page  58. 

*  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  Winslow,  the  third  governor  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a 
nujor-geoerel  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  but  on  this  occasion  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

*  lliis  term  is  used  to  denote  soldiers  who  are  attached  to  the  regular  army,  and  as  distinguished 
ftom  vohtnieera  and  mHUicL  The  latter  term  applies  to  the  great  body  of  citizens  who  are  liable  to 
do  perpetual  military  duty  only  in  time  of  war.  '  Kote  8,  page  170, 
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Quesue  before  the  garrison  should  receive  rc-inforcemeDte,  he  made  forced 
marches  with  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar, 
his  second  in  command,  to  follow  with  the  remainder,  and 
the  wagons.  Colonel  Washington'  had  consented  to  act  as 
Braddock's  aid,  and  to  him  was  given  the  command  of  the 
provincials.  Knowing,  fiir  better  than  Braddock,  the  perib 
of  their  march  and  the  kind  of  war&re  they  might  expect,  be 
ventured,  modestly,  to  give  advice,  founded  upon  his  experi- 
ence. But  the  haughty  general  would  listen  to  no  8uggeeti<wa, 
especially  frem  a  provincial  subordinate.  This  obstinacy  resulted  in  his  ruin. 
When  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  du  Qnesne,  and  while  marehing  at  noon-day,  on 
tlie  9th  of  July,  in  fimcied  security,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  a 
volley  of  bullets  and  a  cloud  of  arrows  assailed  the  advanced  guard,  under 
Lieutenant-Coloael  Gage.'  They  came  from  a  thicket  and  ravine  close  by, 
where  a  thousand  dusky  warriors  lay  in  ambush.  Again  Wiishington  asked 
permusioQ  to  light  according  to  the  provincial  custom,  but  was  refiisod. 
Braddock  must  maneuver  according  to  European  tactics,  or  not  at  all.  For 
three  hours,  deadly  volley  after  volley  fell  upon  the  British  columns,  while 
Braddock  attempted  to  maintain  order,  where  all  was  confusion.  The  shun 
soon  covered  the  ground.  Every  mounted  officer  but  Washington  was  killed  or 
maimed,  and  finally,  the  really  brave  Braddock  himself,  after  having  several 
horses  shot  under  him,  was  mortally  wounded.*  Washington  remained  nnhurt* 
Under  his  direction  the  provincials  mllied,  while  tho  regulars,  seeing  their  gen- 
eral fiill,  were  fleeing  in  great  confusion.  The  provincials  covered  their  retreat 
so  gallantly,  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow.  A  week  after- 
ward, Washington  read  the  impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Anglican  Church,'  over  the  corpse  of  Braddock,  by  torch- 
light {July  J  5,  1755] ;  and  he  was  buried,  where  his  grave 
may  now  [1856]  be  seen,  near  the  National  road,  between  the 
fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  irom  Cumberland,  in  Main- 
land. Colonel  Dunbar  received  the  flying  troops,  and  marched 
^^i  to  Philadelphia  in  August,  with  the  broken  companies.  Wash- 
ington, with  the  southern  provincials,  went  back  to  Virginia. 
OKI.  BBADDocK.     Thus  ended  the  second  expedition  of  the  campaign  of  1755. 

'  Pa)^  ISI.  '  Alturward  O'enrrni  Gage,  cominander-in.<.'hierorthc  British  troopaat 

Boston,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  Revolution.     Pa^  22& 

'  Braddix.-I[  was  shut  bjr  Thomas  Faiicett,  one  of  the  provinrial  BoldiciB.  Ilia  jdea  wu  •dt 
preservation.  Braddock  had  iaaued  a.  pofdtivo  order,  that  none  of  the  English  sliouid  protect  thian- 
selves  bellied  trece,  as  the  French  and  IndiaoB  did.  Faucett'a  brother  had  taken  euch  fButioit,  and 
when  Braddock  perceived  it,  he  etnick  him  to  the  earth  with  his  sword.  Tbooias,  on  seeing  hia 
brother  fall,  shot  Braddock  in  the  back,  tud  then  the  provincials,  fighting  as  thej  pleased,  were 
saved  flvm  utter  destruction. 

*  Dr.  Cruk,  who  was  with  Washinitton  at  this  time,  and  also  attended  him  in  his  last  ilbwm, 
mjB,  that  while  in  the  Ohio  country  with  hira,  fifteen  yeaia  aftenraid,  an  old  Indian  chief  came,  at 
he  said,  "  a  lon^  way"  to  see  the  Vii^nia  colonel  at  whom  he  Bred  hia  riHe  flfteeTi  timea  during  the 
battle  on  the  Monongahela,  without  hitting  him.  Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat  Wiitiiig 
of  this  to  his  brother,  he  remarked,  "  By  the  all-powerftil  dispensations  of  Prorideece,  I  have  beeo 
protected  beyond  all  human  [vobabili^  or  expectation,  •  •  •  although  death  was  leveling  mj 
comptmions  on  «verj  side."  *  NoU  I,  page  168.    See  [4cture  on  page  IB7. 
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The  third  expedition,  under  Governor  Shirley,  designed  to  operate  against 
the  French  posts  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  experienced  less  disasters,  but  was 
quite  as  unsuccessful.  It  was  late  in  August  before  Shirley  had  collected  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  at  Oswego,  from  whence  he  intended  to  go  to  Niagara 
by  water.  His  force  was  twenty-five  hundred  strong  on  the  1st  of  September, 
yet  circumstances  compelled  him  to  hesitate.  The  prevalence  of  storms,  and 
of  sickness  in  his  camp,  and,  finally,  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
Indian  allies,^  made  it  perilous  to  proceed,  and  he  relinquished  the  design. 
Leaving  sufficient  men  to  garrison  the  forts  which  he  had  commenced  at 
Oswego,'  he  marched  the  remainder  to  Albany  [Oct.  24],  and  returned  to 
Massachusetts. 

The  fourth  expedition,  under  General  Johnson,  prepared  for  attacking 
Grown  Point,'  accomplished  more  than  that  of  Braddock*  or  Shirley,  but  fiiiled 
to  achieve  its  main  object.  In  July  [1755],  about  six  thousand  troops, 
drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  had  assembled  at  the 
head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  (now  the  village  of  Fort  Edward),  fifty 
miles  north  of  Albany.  They  were  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Lyman,* 
of  Connecticut ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  in  August,  with 
cannons  and  stores,  they  had  erected  a  strong  fortification,  which  was  afterward 
called  Fort  Edward.'  On  his  arrival,  Johnson  took  command,  and  with  the 
main  body  of  the  troops,  marched  to  the  head  of  Lake  George,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  where  he  established  a  camp,  protected  on  both  sides  by  an  im- 
passable swamp. 

While  the  provincial  troops  were  making  these  preparations.  General  the 
Baron  Dieskau  (a  French  officer  of  much  repute),  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Canadian  militia  and  Indians,  was  approaching  from  Montreal, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  meet  the  English.^  When  Johnson  arrived  at 
Lake  George,  on  the  7th  of  September,  Indian  scouts  informed  him  that  Dies- 
kau was  disembarking  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  (now  the  village  of 


'  Tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  [page  251  and  some  Stockbridge  Indians.  The  latter  were  called 
Housatonics,  fcom  the  river  on  which  they  were  found.  They  were  a  divisiGn  of  the  Mohegan 
[page  21]  tribe. 

*  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east,  and  Fort  Pepperell  on  the  west  of  Oswego  River.  Fort  Pepperell 
was  afterward  called  Fort  Oswego.  See  map,  page  192.  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  the 
walls  were  three  feet  thick.  It  was  within  a  square  inclosure  composed  of  a  thick  wall,  and  two 
strong  square  towers. 

'  Upon  this  tongue  of  land  on  Lake  Champlun,  the  French  erected  a  fortification,  which  they 
called  Fort  St  Frederick.  On  the  Vermont  side  of  the  lake,  opposite,  there  was  a  French  settle- 
ment as  early  as  1731.  In  allusion  to  the  chimnies  of  their  houses,  which  remained  long  after  the 
settlement  was  destroyed,  it  is  still  known  as  Chimney  Point 

*  Page  186. 

*  Bom  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1716.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  ^e  colonial  Assembly  in  1760,  and  performed  important 
services  during  the  whole  war  that  soon  afterward  ensued.  He  commanded  the  expedition  that 
captured  Havana  in  1762 ;  and  at  the  peace,  in  1763,  he  became  concerned  in  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi region.    He  died  in  Florida  in  1776. 

*  It  was  first  called  Fort  Lyman.  Johnson,  meanly  jealous  of  General  Lyman,  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Edward. 

^  Dieskau  and  his  French  troops,  on  their  way  firom  France,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  who  was  cruising,  with  an  English  fleet,  off  Newfoundland.  They  eluded  his  fleet 
during  a  fog,  and  went  in  safety  up  the  St  Lawrence. 
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Whitehall),  preparatory  to  marching  against  Fort  Edward.  The  next  scouts 
brought  Johnson  the  intelligence  that  Dieskau's  Indians, 
terrified  by  the  English  cannons  when  they  approached 
Fort  Edward,  had  induced  him  to  change  his  plans,  and 
that  he  was  marching  to  attack  his  camp.  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Massaohn setts,  was  imme- 
diately sent  [Sept.  8],  with  a  thousand  troops  from  that 
colony,  and  two  hundred  Mohawks,'  under  the  &mous  chief, 
Hendrlck,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  They  met  in  a  narrow 
defile,  four  miles  from  LJce  George.  The  English  sud- 
denly fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Williams  and  Hendrick 
were  both  killed,*  and  their  followers  fell  back  in  great  con- 
fusion, upon  Johnson's  camp,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors.  One  of  the  Nlaa- 
sacbnsetts  regiments,  which  fought  bravely  in  this  action,  was  commanded  by 
Timothy  Iluggles,  who  was  president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,*  held  at  New 
York  in  1765,  but  who,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  was  active  on  the  side 
of  the  Crown. 

The  oommander-in-chief  was  assiircd  of  the  disaster  before  the  flying  fugi- 
tives made  their  t^pearance.  He  immediately  cast  up  a  breastwork  of  logs  and 
limbs,  placed  upon  it  two  cannons  which  he  had  received  from  Fort  Edwaxd 
two  days  before,  and  when  the  raiemy  came  rushing  on,  ,^  . 

close  upon  the  heels  of  the  English,  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  thom.  The  fugitives  had  just  reached  Johnson's 
camp  when  Dieskau  and  his  flushed  victors  appeared. 
Unsuspicious  of  heavy  guns  upon  so  rude  a  pile  as  John- 
son's battery  exhibited,  they  rushed  forward,  with  sword, 
pike,  and  tomahawk,  and  made  a  spirited  attack.  One 
volley  from  the  English  cannons  made  the  Indians  flee  in 
terror  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  forests  around.  The  Ca- 
nadian militia  also  fled,  as  General  Lyman  and  a  body  of 
troops  approached  from  Fort  Edward ;  and,  finally,  the  French  troops,  afl^ 
continning  the  conflict  several  hours,  and  losing  their  commander,*  withdrew, 
and  hastened  to  Crown  Point.  Their  baggage  was  captured  by  some  New 
Hampshire  troops  from  Fort  Edward,  and  the  defeat  was  complete. 

General  Johnson  erected  a  fortification  on  the  site  of  his  camp,  at  the  head 
of  the  kke,  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry,  It  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Gridlcy,  who  commanded  the  artillery  m  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  ten  years  before.*    Being  informed  that  the  French  were  strength- 

"  '  Pnge  23, 

'  While  on  his  waj  north,  WtUiams  stopped  at  Albany,  made  his  trill,  and  bequeathed  (wttain 
propertr  to  found  a  fi-ee  echool  tor  weatem  MassBChim^tUl.  That  wa«  the  fbnndatioii  of  "WilUaniB' 
College" — bia  best  monoment.  The  rock  near  which  hia  body  was  fiiand,  on  the  right  aide  of  tbo 
road  froni  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George,  still  bears  hia  name ;  and  a  ixJlectioD  of  water  on  the  bat- 
tlo«round,  is  called  Bloody  Pond.  '  Page  SIS. 

*  Dieskau  was  found  niortallj  wounded,  carried  into  the  English  camp,  and  thera  tendeiif 
fresled.  He  was  ^terward  conveyed  to  New  York,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  En^and,  wbwe  fae 
died.  *  Note  1,  paga  137. 
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Kiing  their  works  at  Crown  Point,  and  were  fortifying  Tioonderoga,'  he  thought 

it  pradent  to  cease  oSensire  operations.     He  garrisoned  Fort  Edward  and  Fort 

William  Henrjr,  returned  to  Albany,  and  as  the  season  was 

advanced  [October,  1755],  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his 

troops.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign,  the  king  conferred 

the  honor  of  knighthood  apon  him,  and  gave  him  twenty-fire 

tbonsand  dollars  with  which  to  support  the  dignity.     This 

honor  and  emolnment  properly  belonged  to  General  Lyman, 

the  real  hero  of  the  campaign.'  Johnson  had  Sir  Peter  Warren 

B&d  other  friends  at  court,  and  so  won  the  unmerited  priie.  ubhbt. 


CAMPAIGN    OF    1766. 

The  borne  govemments  now  took  up  the  quarrel.  The  campaign  of  1755, 
hsTing  assumed  all  the  essential  features  of  regular  war,  and  Uiere  appearing 
no  prospect  of  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents,  England  formally  proclaimed 
hostilities  against  France,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1756,  and  the  latter  soon  after- 
ward [June  9]  reciprocratcd  the  action.  Governor 
Shirley,  who  had  become  commander-in  chief,  after  the 
death  of  Braddock,  was  superseded  by  General  Aber- 
crombie*  in  the  spring  of  1756.  He  came  as  the  lien- 
tenant  of  Lord  Loudon,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  America,  and  also  governor  of 
Virginia.  Iiondon  was  an  indolent  man,  and  a  remark- 
"  able  procrastinater,  and  the  active  geneial-in-chief  was 
Abercrombie,  who,  also,  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
skill  and  forethought  aa  a  commander.  He  arrived 
with  several  British  regiments  early  in  June.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year  had  already  been  arranged  by  a  convention 
of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  early  in  the  season.  Ten  thonaand  men 
were  to  attack  Grown  Point  ;*  six  thousand  were  to  proceed  against  Niagara  ;* 
three  Uionsaad  against  Fort  du  Quesne  ;*  and  two  thousand  were  to  croaa  the 
country  from  the  Kennebec,  to  attack  the  French  settlements  on  &&  Chaudiero 
River. 

Tbe  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  to  Gen- 
en\  Winslow,'  who  hod  collected  seven  thousand  men  at  Albany,  when  Aber- 

■  Pige  i»& 

'  LTman  mged  JohiiBon  to  pnraae  the  French,  and  asaul  Crown  Point.  The  Uohawin  bonied 
fcr  in  opportuni^  to  avenge  Uie  death  of  Ileadrick.  But  Johnaon  preTerred  ease  mid  safetj,  Kod 
■pent  the  tuitomn  m  cmistmcting  Fort  William  Heniy.  He  meanlj  withheld  all  praisu  from  L;- 
nnn,  in  his  dispilches  to  govemineiit.  Jdioaon  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1714.  He  came  to  Ainer> 
tea  lo  take  cfaarfi;e  of  tbe  lands  oT  bis  nncJe,  Admiral  Wairen  [page  137),  on  the  llobawk  River, 
■d  gained  great  influence  over  the  Indians  of  New  Toric  He  died  at  bis  Beat  (now  (he  village 
of  Johnstown)  in  the  Hobawk  vallej,  In  1771. 

'  A  sbong  partj  in  England,  irritated  hj  tbe  Mures  or  tbe  campaign  of  I7SC>,  cast  the  blame 
<f  Braddodi's  deleat  and  other  disasters,  upon  the  Americans,  and  ODallj  procufed  the  recall  of 
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crombie  arrived.  Difficulties  immediately  occurred,  respecting  militaiy  nnk, 
and  caused  delay.  They  were  not  adjusted  when  the  tardy  Loudon  arrived,  at 
midanmrner ;  and  his  arrogant  assumption  of  Buperior  rank  for  the  royal  officeis, 
increased  the  irritation  and  discontent  of  the  provincial  troops.  When  theeo 
matters  were  finally  adjusted,  in  August,  the  French  had  gained  such  positive 
advantages,  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  was  disconcerted. 

Baron  Dieskau'  was  succeeded  by  the  Marqais  de  Montcalm,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  in  Canada.  Perceiving  the  delay  of  the  English, 
and  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  their  troops  was  at  Albany,  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  counting  wisely  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  their  commander-in-chief,  he  collectsd  about  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Ca- 
nadians, and  Indiana,  at  Frontenac,'  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  landed,  wiUi 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  few  miles  east  of  Oawogo.  Two  days  afterward,  be 
appeared  before  Fort  Ontario  [Aug.  11,  1756],  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  Mercer.  After  a  short  but  brave  resistance,  the 
garrison  abandoned  the  fort  [Aug.  12],  and  withdrew  to  an  older  fortificatitm, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.'  Their  commander  waa  killed,  and  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  [Aug.  14]  prisonera 
of  war.  The  spoils  of  victory  for  Montcalm,  were  four- 
teen hundred  prisoners,  a  largo  amount  of  military  stores, 
coDsisting  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  ves- 
sels, large  and  small,  in  the  harbor.  After  securing  them, 
he  demolished  the  forts,*  and  returned  to  Canada.  The 
whole  country  of  the  Sis  Nations  was  now  laid  open  to 
the  incnrsioQB  of  the  French. 
The  loas  of  Oswego  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English.  When  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  Loudon,  he  recalled  the  troops  then  on  their  way  toward 
Lake  Champlain ;  and  all  the  other  expeditions  were  abandoned.  Forts  Wil- 
liam Henry*  and  Edward*  were  strengthened  ;  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and 
.drafted  militia,  under  Washington,  were  placed  in  stockades'  for  the  defense  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontiers ;  and  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Carolinas  several  military  posts  were  established  as  a  protection  against  the 

'  Page  189.  '  Note  B,  page  isa 

'  A  palisaded  block-bouse,  built  bj  order  of  Oov«mor  Bumet  in 
1721,  noar  the  spot  wliore  Fort  Peppi^r^  waa  erected.  A  redoubt 
or  block-house  is  a  fortiHod  buildinj;,  of  peculiar  coni'truction,  well  caV 
cukled  Ibr  defense.  They  were  (fenerally  built  of  lops,  io  the  fomi 
represented  in  the  engraving.  Thoj  were  usually  two  ^riea,  witti 
narrow  opeaings  through  which  to  Are  muskets  from  nithin.  They 
were  sonvetimea  prepared  with  openiugs  tor  cannonii. 

*  This  was  to  please  the  Sll  NAnOHS,  who  had  neyer  felt  con- 
tcotad  with  this  supporter  oT  power  In  their  midst.  The  dentolitioD 
of  these  tbrO,  induced  tin  ludutua  to  ttssatoe  an  attitude  of  neumii^, 
by  a  solemn  treaty. 

BLOCK  Bonsi.  *  Page  191.    It  conmuuided  a  view  of  the  lake  fhim  ita  bead  to 

the  Narrows,  fifteen  miles. 
*  Page  190.    The  Hudson  is  divided  at  Fort  Edward,  into  two  <diannelB,  by  Ri^ter^  Idand, 
upon  wbichthe  provincial  troopaout  of  the  fbrt,  usually  encamped.  '  Note  2,  page  183. 
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Ciherokees'  and  Creeks,'  whom  French  emissaries  were  exciting  to  hostilities 
against  the  English.  Hitherto,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  some  of 
the  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  slow  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  war.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  actuated  by  different  motives, 
had  held  back,  but  now  the  former  made  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  issued  in  paper,  and  the  latter  granted  four  thousand  pounds 
toward  enlisting  two  companies  for  the  public  service. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the  provincials  during  that  year,  was 
the  chastisement  of  the  Indians  at  Kittaning,  their  chief  town,  situated  on  the 
AU^hany  River.     During  several  months  they  had  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion along  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  almost  a 
thousand  white  people  had  been  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.     These  acts 
aroused  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  the  military 
command  of  the  frontier,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.    His  troops  were  voluntary 
militia.      Under  his  directions,  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses  was  erected 
akmg  the  base  of  the  Kittaning  mountains,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Maryland 
line.    Franklin  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  place,  and  he 
ahmdoned  military  life  forever.     The  Indians  continuing  their  depredations. 
Colonel  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania,*  accompanied  by  Captain  Mercer*  of 
Virginia,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  attacked  them  on  the  night  of  the  8th 
of  September  [1756],  killed  their  principal  chiefs,  destroyed  their  town,  and 
completely  humbled  them.     Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1756.     The  French 
still  held  in  possession  almost  all  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  of  the  most 
important  of  their  military  posts.     They  had  also  expelled  the  English  from 
Oswego  and  Lake  George,  and  had  compelled  the  powerful  Six  Nations  to 
malce  a  treaty  of  neutrality.     On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1756  closed  with 
advantages  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

GAMPAIGN^    OP    1767. 

A  military  council  was  held  at  Boston  on  the  19th  of  January,  1757,  when 
Lord  Loudon  proposed  to  coniBne  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition 
ftgamst  Louisburg,*  and  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers.  Because  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, wiser  and  better  men  acquiesced  in  his  plans,  but  deplored  his 
want  of  judgment  and  executive  force.  The  people  of  New  England,  in  par- 
ticular, were  greatly  disappointed  when  they  ascertained  that  the  execution  of 
their  &vorite  scheme  of  driving  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be 
deferred.  However,  the  general  ardor  of  the  colonists  was  not  abated,  and  the 
call  for  troops  was  so  promptly  responded  to,  that  Loudon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  provincials  on  the  first  of  June.  The  capture  of  Louis- 
hurg  was  Loudon's  first  care.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  and  on  arrivmg  at  Halifikx  ten  days  afterward  [June  80],  he  was  joined 

'  Page  27.  •  Page  30. 

'  He  was  a  general  in  the  war  for  Independence,  twenty  yean  later.    See  note  1,  page  249. 
•  Phge  269.  •  Page  137. 
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by  Admiral  Holborne,  with  a  powerful  naval  annanwnt  and  fire  tlmuBf."^  land 
troops,  fixHD  England.  Tb^  were  about  to  proceed  to  Cape  Breton,'  when 
they  were  informed  that  six  thousand  troopa  were  in  the  fortress  at  Looisbn^,' 
and  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  Holbome's,  was  lying  in  that  harbor. 
The  latter  had  arrived  and  taken  poeitioa  while  Loudon  was  moving  slowly, 
with  his  characteristic  indecision.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Loodoa 
returned  to  New  York  [Aug.  31],  to  bear  of  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the  north- 
em  frontier,  the  result  of  his  ignorance  and  ntter  nnskillfulneas. 

Uontcaim  bad  again  borne  away  important  trophies  of  victoiy.  Toward 
the  close  of  July,  he  left  Ticonderoga  with  aboat  nine  thousand  men  (of  whom 
two  thousand  were  Indians),  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  bead  of  Lake  George.*  The  garrison  of  three  tbonaand  men  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Momn,  a  brare  English  officer,  who  felt  strengthened  in  his  poaition 
by  the  close  proximi^  of  his  chie^  General  W^b,  who  was  at  the  head  of  fbor 
thousand  troops  at  Fort  Edward,*  only  fifteen  miles  distant  But  his  confidenoe 
in  his  commanding  general  was  sadly  misplaced.  When  Montcalm  dnnanded  a 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  [August  S,  175T],  Monro  boldly  refused,  and 
sent  an  express  to  General  Webb,  for  aid.  It  was  not  famished.  -For  six  days 
Montcalm  continued  the  siege,  and  expresses  were  sent  daily  to  Webb  for  rein- 
fijrcementa,  but  in  vain.  Even  when  General  Johnson,*  with  a  corps  of 
provincials  and  Putnam's  Rangers,*  had,  on  reluctant  permission,  marohed 
several  nilee  in  the  direction  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  Webb 
recalled  them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monro,  advising  him  to 
Borreuder.  That  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,*  and 
with  a  peremptory  demand  £>r  capitulation,  he  sent  it  to 
Monro.  Perceiving  further  resistance  to  be  useleas,  Monro 
yielded.  Montcalm  was  so  pleased  with  the  bravery  dis- 
played by  the  garrison,  that  be  agreed  upon  very  honorable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  promised  the  troops  a  safe  escort  to 
Fort  Edward.  His  Indiajis,  expectmg  blood  and  booty, 
wero  enn^ed  by  the  merciful  terms,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Engli^  entered  the  forests  a  mile  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  the  sar^es  fell  upon  them  with  great  fiiry, 
slaughtered  a  large  number,  plundered  their  baggage,  and 
porstted  them  to  within  cannon  shot  of  Fort  Edward. 
Montcalm  declared  bis  inability  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and 
expressed  bis  deep  sorrow.  The  fort  and  all  its  appendages  were  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed.*     It  was  never  robuilt ;  and  until  1854,  nothing  marked 

■  Note  5,  page  137.  •  Pago  1 37.  '  P«ge  191.  '  Pago  190.  '  Page  190. 

*  lETael  Putnam,  alWrward  a  m^Jor-genersl  in  Ibe  army  oT  the  RovotuUon.  He  now  heM  tba 
commia«ion  of  m^or,  and  with  Major  Ei^ws  and  hia  rangere,  perfermed  Important  seirkca  dtning 
the  irbole  French  and  Indian  War. 

'  It  IM  said  that  HoDtcalm  wu  jnM  on  tlie  point  of  raising  the  aiege  and  returnii^  to  Tkwn- 
derofca,  when  Webh'l  cowaidly  letter  fell  into  hi*  hands.  The  number  and  strength  of  JobuaHi'B 
troops  hod  been  grvaiij  eiajtgerated,  and  Uontoalm  wu  preparing  to  flee. 

'  Uaior  Putnam  virited  the  ruioB  vhile  the  fires  were  ret  buroiiur.  and  >i 
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its  site  but  an  irregular  line  of  low  monnds  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  &om  the  village  of  Caldwell.  Since  then  a  hotel  has  been  erected 
upon  the  spot,  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  tourists;  Thus  ended  the 
military  operations  of  the  inefficient  Earl  of  Loudon,  for  the  year  1757. 

The  position  of  affiurs  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people.  Tlie 
result  of  the  war,  thus  far,  was  humiliating  to  British  pride,  while  it  incited 
the  French  to  greater  eflbrts  in  the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  the  West. 
In  the  Anglo-American'  colonies  there  was  much  irritation.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  democratic  ideas,  and  knowing  their  competency,  unaided  by  royal 
troops,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  rights,  they  regarded  the  interferences  of 
the  home  goYemment  as  clogs  upon  their  operations.  Some  of  the  royal  goy- 
emors  were  incompetent  and  rapacious,  and  all  were  marked  by  a  haughty 
deportment,  offensive  to  the  sturdy  democracy  of  the  colonists.  Their  demands 
for  men  and  money,  did  not  always  meet  with  cheerful  and  ample  responses ; 
and  the  arrogant  assumption  of  th^  English  officers,  disgusted  the  commanders 
of  the  provincial  troops,  and  often  cooled  the  zeal  of  whole  battalions  of  brave 
Americans.  XJntrammeled  by  the  orders,  exactions,  and  control  of  imperial 
power,  the  Americans  would  probably  have  settled  the  whole  matter  in  a  single 
campaign;  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  [1756]  the  result 
appeared  more  uncertain  and  remote  than  ever.  The  people  of  England  had 
perceived  this  clearly,  and  clamored  for  the  dismissal  of  the  weak  and  corrupt 
ministry  then  in  power.  The  popular  will  prevailed,  and  William  Pitt,  by  fiur 
the  ablest  statesman  England  had  yet  produced,  was  called  to  the  control  of 
public  aflairs  in  June,  1757.  Energy  and  good  judgment  marked  every  move- 
ment of  his  administration,  especially  in  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  in 
America.  Lord  Loudon  was  recalled,*  and  Greneral  Abercrombie'  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  A  strong  naval  armament  was  prepared  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Boscawen ;  and  twelve  thousand  additional  English  troops 
were  allotted  to  the  service  in  America.^  Pitt  addressed  a  letter  to  the  several 
colonies,  asking  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men.  He  promised, 
in  the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  them ; 
and  also  to  reimburse  the  several  colonies  all  the  money  they  should  expend  in 
raismg  and  clothing  the  levies.  These  liberal  offers  had  a  magical  effect,  and 
an  excess  of  levies  soon  appeared.  New  England  alone  raised  ^fteen  thousand 
men;'  New  York  fumidied  almost  twenty-seven  hundred.  New  Jersey  one 

tiiem  half  ooDoimed  among  the  embers  of  the  oonflagration.  Among  the  dead  were  more  than  one 
hundred  Women,  many  of  whom  had  been  scalped  [note  4,  page  14]  hj  the  Indians. 

*  This  is  the  title  giyen  to  Americans  who  are  of  English  descent  Those  who  are  descendants 
of  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England,  are  called  Anglo-Saxons. 

■  Pitt  gave  as  a  chief  reason  for  recalling  Loudon,  that  he  could  never  hear  from  him,  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about.  Loudon  was  always  arranging  great  plans,  but  executed  nothing. 
It  was  remarked  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when  he  made  inquiries  concerning  hnn,  that  he  was  "hke  St 
trtorg©  on  the  signs— always  on  horseback,  but  never  rides  forward.**  ■  Page  191. 

Pitt  had  arranged  sudi  an  admirable  militia  system  for  home  defense,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  troops  of  the  standing  army  could  be  spared  for  foreign  service. 

Public  and  private  advances  during  1768,  in  Masnchusetts  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  a 
pnDion  of  dollars.  The  taxes  on  real  estate,  in  order  to  raise  money,  were  enormous;  in  many 
matances  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  tax-payera.  Yet  it  was  levied  by  ihevr  otvn  repr^ 
^oUaiiMs,  and  they  did  not  murmur.    A  few  years  later,  an  almost  nmnmai  tax  in  the  form  of  dutj 
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tboosand,  Pennsylvania  almoBt  three  thoosand,  and  Yir^ia  over  two  thousand. 
Some  came  from  other  colonies.  Rojral  American  troops  {aa  they  were  culled) 
organised  in  the  Garotinas,  were  ordered  to  the  North  ;  and  when  Abercruiubie 
took  command  of  the  army  in  the  month  of  May,  1758,  he  fouoil  fifty  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal ;  a  number  greater  than  the  whole  male  population  of  [he 
FreDch  dominions  in  America,  at  tliat  time.* 

CA.MPAIOK  OF  1T&8. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  was  comprehensiTa  Louisburg.'  Ticrn- 
deroga,  and  Fort  du  Qnesne,'  were  the  prmcipal  points  of  operations  pecified  in 
it  This  was  a  renewal  of  Shirley's  8chem<?,  ami  lunple 
preparations  were  made  to  carry  it  out.  The  first  blow 
was  directed  against  Louiaburg.  Admiral  I>os<^wen 
arrived  at  Halifax  early  in  May.  with  about  forty  armed 
vessels  bearing  a  land  force  of  over  tnelve  thousand  men, 
under  General  Amherst'  as  chief,  and  General  Wolfe*  as 
Ids  lieutenant  They  left  Hali&x  on  the  28th  of  Maj, 
and  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  troops  liuLkd,  wiihout  much 
opposition,  on  the  shore  of  Gabarus  B;iy,  near  the  city 
of  Ijouisburg.*  The  French,  alarmed  by  this  demonstra- 
tion of  power,  almost  immediately  deserted  their  outposts, 
and  retired  within  the  town  and  fortress.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  of  almost 
fifty  days,  and  when  all  their  shipping  in  the  harborwos  destroyed,  the  French 
surrendered  the  town  and  fort,  together  with  the  island  lA'  Cape  Breton  and 
that  of  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward),  and  their  dependencies,  by  capitulation, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1753.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  By  thia  victory,  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  ooaat  almost  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 
When  Louisburg  fell,  the  power  of  France  in  America  began  to  wane,  and  from 
that  time  its  decline  was  continual  and  rapid. 

Activity  now  prevailed  everywhere.     While  Amherst     

and  Wolfe  were  conquering  in  the  East,  Ahercrombie  and 
young  Howe  were  leading  seven  thouaand  regulars,  nine 
thouBond  provincials,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
against  Ticonderoga,  then  occupied  by  Montcalm  with 
about  four  thousand  men.  Abercrombie'a  army  had  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  calm  Sabbath  evening  [July,  1758]  they  went  down 
that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  flat-boats,  and  at  dawn 

upon  an  article  of  luxuiy,  levied  inlAoul  i?tdr  ayateni,  abated  the  people  of  that  colony  to  rcbeDiiXL 
See  page  169. 

'  The  total  numlier  ot"  inhabitants  in  Canada,  then  capable  of  bearinfc  arm'',  tiid  not  excwd 
twenty  thousani     Of  them,  between  (bur  and  five  thousand  were  regular  troojis, 

■  Puge  329.  '  Paiie  186. 

'  Lord  JefiVcy  Amherst  WB«  bora  in  Kent,  Eagland,  in  1T1T.  He  was  conimnnder-in-ohic-r  of 
the  army  in  Enj^land,  during  a  part  of  our  war  fbr  independence,  and  aftcrwarrl  He  died  in  1791, 
.■god  ei^ty  years.  '  Note  8,  page  200,  '  Note  fi,  page  131 
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[July  6]  Unded  at  its  northern  extremitj.  The  whole 
country  from  there  to  Ticonden^  waa  then  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  and  tangled  morasses  lay  in  the 
pathway  of  the  English  army.  Led  by  incompetent 
guides,  they  were  soon  bewildered,  and  while  in  this 
condition,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  French 
scooting  party.  The  enemy  waa  repulsed,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  at  tile  expense  of  the  life  of  Lord  Howe."  He 
fell  at  the  head  of  the  mlvanced  guard,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  who  considered  faim  the  soul  of  the 
expedition,  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  landing-place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporary  confusion  incident  to  the  death  of  Howe, 
intelligence  reached  Abercrombie  that  a  reinforcement  for  Montcalm  was 
approaching.  Deceived  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  the  French 
lines  across  the  neck  of  the  pen- 
insula on  wh  ich  the  fortress  stood,* 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  attack 
without  his  artillery,  and  ordered 
bis  troops  to  scale  the  breast- 
works [July  8],  in  the  iace  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  These  proved 
much  stronger  than  he  antici- 
pated," and  after  a  bloody  oon- 
fiict  of  four  hours,  Almrcrombie- 
fell  back  to  Lake  George,  leav- 
ing almost  two  thousand  of  his  men  dead  or  wounded,  in  the  deep  forest.*  He 
hastened  to  hia  former  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  then,  on  the  nrgent 
solicitation  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  he  detached  three  thousand  men  under  that 
officer,  to  attack  the  French  post  at  Frontenac.'   They  went  by  way  of  Oawego 


or  nCOMDCBOGA. 


'  Lord  Howe  was  brother  of  Ai]m[ml  Lord  Itowo,  who  ooTnmanded  the  British  fleet  on  Uiiv 
Aoi^HcsD  coast,  in  1776-T7,  and  of  Sir  William  Hoive,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces.  He  was 
gT«itly  beloved  bj  tbc  troops;  and  Mante,  wbo  waa  in  the  Bcrvico,  remarlcs:  "With  hint  the  soul 
of  Iho  expedition  seemed  to  espire,"  He  woa  only  thirty-four  ycara  of  age  when  he  fell  Ilia 
le^ialatitre  of  Maasai:huaotts  Bay  appropriated  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  Qlly  dollara  (or  a 
moaumeot  to  hia  memory,  in  WL'stminstcr  Abbey.  His  rcmaios  were  conveyed  to  Albany  by 
Captain  (afterward  General)  Pliilip  Schuyler,  and  there  plated  in  a  vault  belonging;  to  the  fiimily 
of  that  ofBtKr.  Tboy  wero  adcrwird  removed  to  a  place  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Cliurch, 
on  State-stroE^t,  Albany,  where  they  remain.  At  the  time  of  their  removal,  it  was  found  that  Lord 
Howe's  hair,  which  was  very  short  when  ho  was  killed,  had  grown  several  inches  and  exhibited 
beauliiUl  amooth  and  glcssy  loclit. 

*  The  diagram  (p,  196)  showa  the  )tener.>'  form  of  the  principal  work^  The  ground  on  whidi 
I'iconderof^  Blood  is  about  one  hundred  feet  nbovotbc  level  of  the  loko.  Water  is  upon  throe  sido^ 
und  a  deep  morjsa  extends  almost  acrtiHS  the  fourth,  fbrming  a  norrrow  neck,  where  the  French  had 
erected  a.  strong  line  of  breostworka  with  balteriea.  This  hne  was  about  a  mile  north-wcat  of  tha 
lartress,  wluch  cxvupted  the  point  of  tbe  peninsula.  The  ruins  of  the  fort,  delineated  in  the  above 
aketck  are  yet  [1896]  quite  picturesque. 

*  The  breastworks  were  nine  feet  in  height,  coveti^  in  front  by  sharpened  IrtincheB  of  felled 
trees,  poioting  outwaid  like  a  mass  of  bayonel& 

*  AiDoag  the  wounded  wsB  Captain  Charles  Lae,  afterward  a  general  in  tbe  enny  of  the  Rovo- 
'—      " '   "'•  'PuelBO. 
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and  Lake  Ontario,  and  two  days  after  landing  [August  27,  1758],  thej  cap- 
tured the  fort,  garrison,  and  shipping,  without  much  resistance.'  Bradstreet 
lost  only  three  or  four  men  in  the  conflict,  but  a  fearful  sickness  broke  out  in 
his  camp,  and  destroyed  about  five  hundred  of  them.  With  the  remainder,  he 
slowly  retraced  his  steps,  and  at  the  carrying-place  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the 
village  of  Rome  now  stands,  his  troops  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stanwix.'  Aber- 
crombie,  in  the  mean  while,  after  garrisoning  Fort  George,'  returned  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Albany. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,^  in  the  West,  was  commanded  by 
General  John  Forbes,  who,  in  July,  had  about  nine  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, at  Fort  Cumberland  and  Baystown,  including  the  Virginia  troops  under 
Colonel  Washington,  the  Carolina  Royal  Americans,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Cherokee  Indians.  Protracted  sickness,  and  perversity  of  will  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Forbes,  caused  delays  almost  fatal  to  the  expedition.  CJontrary 
to  the  advice  of  Washington,  he  insisted,  under  the,  advice  of  some  Pennsylvania 
land  speculators,  in  constructing  a  new  road,  further  north,  over  the  mountains, 
instead  of  following  the  one  made  by  Braddock.  His  progress  was  so  slow,  that 
in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not  more  than  eight  hundred  men  were 
at  Fort  du  Quesne,'  Forbes,  with  six  thousand  troops,  was  yet  east  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  Major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  Colonel  Boquet's 
advanced  corps,  was  attacked  [Sept  21],  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  Still 
Forbes  moved  slowly  and  methodically,  and  it  was  November  [Nov.  8]  before 
he  joined  Boquet  with  the  main  body,  fifty  miles  firom  the  point  of  destination. 
The  approach  of  winter,  and  discontent  of  the  troops,  caused  a  council  of  war 
to  decide  upon  abandoning  the  enterprise,  when  three  prisoners  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  French  garrison.  Washington  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward,  and  the  whole  army  prepared  to  follow.  Indian  soouta 
discovered  the  Virginians  when  they  were  within  a  day's  march  of  the  fort, 
and  their  fear  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  provincials.  The  French 
garrison,  reduced  to  five  hundred  men,  set  fire  to  the  fort  [Nov.  24],  and  fled 
down  the  Ohio  in  boats,  in  great  confusion,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them. 
The  Virginians  took  possession  the  following  day.  Forbes  left  a  detachment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  repair  and  garrison  the  fort,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  name  of  Fort  du  Quesne  was 
changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  English  statesman.* 

'  They  made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  seized  nine  anned  veseels,  sixty  cannons,  sixteen 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  goods  designed  for  traffic  with  the  IndianflL 
Among  Bradstreet^s  subalterns,  was  Nathaniel  WoodhuU,  afterward  a  general  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  for  Independenca  [See  note  3,  page  262.]  Stark,  Ward,  Pomeroy,  Gridley,  Putnam, 
Schuyler,  and  many  others  who  were  distingui^ed  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  active  par* 
ticipants  in  the  scenes  of  tlie  French  and  Indian  War. 

■  Page  278. 

'  Fort  George  was  erected  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  WOllam  Heniy,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George.    The  ruins  of  the  main  work,  or  citadel,  are  still  [1856]  quite  prominent 

*  Page  186. 

*  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  spread  alarm  among  the  French  west  of  that  important  poe^ 
because  their  supplies  fix)m  Canada  were  cut  off.  It  so  affected  the  Indians  with  fear,  that  a  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  allied  to  the  French,  deserted  them,  and  Fort  du  Quesne  was  feebly  gar* 
risoned.  *  Page  195. 
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With  this  event,  closed  the  campaign  of  1758,  which  reenlted  in  great  gain 
to  the  EngliBb.  They  had  effectually  hnmbled  the  French,  by  capturing  three 
of  their  most  important  posts,'  and  by  weakening  the  atta^diment  of  their 
Indian  alliea.  Many  of  the  lodiaus  had  not  only  deserted  the  French,  but  at 
a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
they  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,*  made  treaties  of  frieDdship  or  neutrality 
with  the  English.'  The  right  arm  of  French  sucoees  was  thus  paralyzed,  and 
peace  was  restored  to  the  frontiers  of  PennsylTania  and  Virginia. 

CAMPAIGH     OP    1169. 

Four  years  had  ckpsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  inter-colonial  war. 
The  final  struggle  wb,s  now  at  hand.  Enconraged  by  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paigns just  closed,  Pitt  conceived  tiio  magnificent  scheme  of  conquering  all 
Canada,  and  destroying,  at  one  blow,  the  French  dominion  in  America.  That 
dominion  was  now  cxinfincd  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  more  distant 
Bettlementa  in  the  west  and  south,  were  like  weak  colonies  cut  off  from  the 
parent  country.  Pitt  had  the  rare  fortune  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Parliament  and  the  colonists.  The  former  was  dazzled  by  his 
greatness ;  the  latter  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reimbursed  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  provincial  Assemblies  during  the 
campaign,'  amounting  to  almost  a  million  of  dollarB,  and  they  as  promptly  sec- 
oeded  his  scheme  of  conquest,  which  had  been  oommumcat«d  to  them  under  aa 
oath  of  secresy.  The  unsuccessful  Abercrombie*  was  succeeded  by  the  success- 
ful Amherst,*  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1759,  the  new  commander-in-chief 
found  twenty  thousand  provincial  troops  at  his  disposal.  A  competent  land  and 
naval  force  was  also  sent  &om  England  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  campaign  opened  with  brilliant  prospects  for  the  colonies.  The  general 
plan  of  operations  against  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of  Phipps  and  Winthrop 
in  1690.'  A  strong  land  and  naval  force,  under  General  Wolfe,  was  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  Another  force,  under  Amherst,  was  to 
drive  the  French  &om  Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  ;  and  a  third  expedition,  commanded  by  Greneral  Frideaux,  was  to  cap- 
tare  Fort  Niagara,  and  then  hasten  down  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1759,  General  Amherst  appeared  before  Ticonderoga 
with  eleven  thousand  men.  The  French  commander  had  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  [June  27],  and  offered  no  resistance.  The  garrison 
left  the  lines  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  retired  within  the  fort,  and  three  days 
afWward  (July  26]  they  abandoned  that  also,  partially  demolished  it,  and  fled 
to  Crown  Point.  Amherst  pursued  them,  and  on  his  approach,  they  took  to 
their  boats  [Aug.  1],  and  went  dovm  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noiz,*  in  the  Sorel 

'  Louigborg,  FronteuM^  tai  Du  Queane.  Others,  except  Qaebeo,  were  Mockadee.  Kola  3, 
page  1S3.  *  Page  2S. 

'  The  chief  tribes  represented,  were  the  Delawarea,  Sh&wnees,  Nuiticokes,  Hohe^^s,  Conajt, 
»nd  Monseyg.  The  Twightweea,  on  the  Ohio  [page  19],  had  alwaja  remained  the  friends  of  the 
EiiglL"h.  •  Page  196.  •  Page  191, 

'  Page  186,  '  Page  131.  *  Pronounced  0  Noo-ali. 
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Biyer.   Amherst  remained  at  Crown  Point  long  enough  to  constmct  a  sufficient 

number  of  rude  boats  to  convey  his  troops^  artillery,  and  bog- 
gage,  and  then  started  to  drive  his  enemy  before  him,  across  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  was  now  mid-autumn  [Oct.  11],  and  heavy 
storms  compelled  him  to  return  to  Crown  Point,  and  place  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters.'  While  there,  they  constructed  that 
strong  fortress,  whose  picturesque  ruina,  after  the  lapse  of  almost 
oBowN  POINT.'    ^  hundred  years,  yet  [1856]  attest  its  strength. 

Accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  his  lieuten* 
ant,  Prideaux  collected  his  forces  (chiefly  provincials)* 
at  Oswego,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Niagara.  He 
landed  without  opposition,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  siege.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  killed,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  General  Johnson.  The  beleaguered  gar- 
rison, in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements  which  had 
been  ordered  from  the  southern  and  western  forts,  held 
out  bravely  for  three  weeks,  when,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
the  expected  troops  appeared.  They  were  almost  throe  thousand  strong,  one 
half  being  French  regulars,  and  the  remainder  Indians,  many  of  them  from  the 
Creek^  and  Cherokee'  nations.  A  severe  conflict  ensued.  The  relief  forces 
were  completely  routed,  and  on  the  following  day  [July  25],  Fort  Niagara  and 
its  dependencies,  and  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  were  surrendered  to 
Johnson.  The  connecting  link  of  French  military  posts  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana*  was  effectually  broken,  never  again  to  be  united.  Encumbered  with 
his  prisoners,  and  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose, Johnson  could  not  proceed  to  Montreal,  to  co-operate  with  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  original  plan.*^  He  garrisoned 
Fort  Niagara,  and  returned  home. 

Animated  with  high  hopes,  Wolfe*  left  Louisburg,  with  eight  thousand 
troops,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  as  many  frigates 


FORT  NIAGARA. 


'  While  at  Crown  Point,  Mf^or  Rogers,  at  the  head  of  his  celebrated  Rangers,  went  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  8t  Frands  Indians,  who  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  frontier  settlements  of 
^ew  England.  The  Tillage  was  destroyed,  a  largo  number  of  Indians  were  dain,  and  the  Rangers 
were  completelj  victorious.  They  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger  while  on  their  return,  and  many 
were  left  dead  in  the  forest  before  the  party  reached  the  nearest  settlement  at  Bellows  FaU& 
Rogers  went  to  England  after  the  war,  returned  in  1715,  joined  the  British  army  at  New  York, 
and  soon  went  to  England  again,  where  he  died. 

*  The  above  diagram  shows  the  general  form  of  the  military  works  at  Crown  Point  These^ 
like  the  ruins  at  Tioondei'oga,  are  quite  picturesque  remains  of  the  past  AAA  shows  tiie  positiaQ 
of  the  strong  stone  barracks,  portions  of  which  are  yet  standing.  W  shows  the  place  of  a  very  deep 
well,  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  It  was  filled  up,  and  so  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
some  money-diggers,  foolishly  believing  there  was  treasure  at  the  bottom,  cleaned  it  out  They 
fimnd  nothing  but  a  few  scraps  of  iron  and  other  rubbish. 

'  Johnson's  influence  over  the  Six  Nations,  made  many  of  them  disr^^anl  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity made  with  Montcalm  [note  4,  page  192],  and  a  considerable  number  accompanied  him  to 
Niagara.  *  Page  30.  »  Page  27.  •  Page  180.  ^  Page  199. 

*  James  Wolfe  was  the  son  of  a  British  general,  and  was  bom  in  Kent,  England,  in  1726.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  yeara  oS  age,  he  was  distinguished  in  battie.  He  was  now  only  thirty-three 
years  old. 
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and  Bmaller  armed  vessels,  commanded  hy  Admirals  Holmes  and  Saunders,  and, 
on  the  27th  of  June,'  landed  upon  Orleans  Island,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec. 
That  eitj  then,  as  now,  consiBted  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the  former 
within  fertified  walla,  upon  the  top  and  declivities  of  a  high  peninsula ;  the 
latter  lying  upon  a  narrow  beach  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Upon  the  heights,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
water,  was  a  level  plateau  called  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. At  the  month  of  the  St  Charles,  which  here 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  had  moored  several 
floating  batteries.'  The  town  was  strongly  garrisoned 
by  French  regulars,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Montmorenci 
Kver,  was  the  main  French  army,  under  Montcalm,'  in 
a  fortified  camp.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Canadian 
mili^'*  and  Indiana. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  English,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  took  possession 
of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  and  throwing  hot  shot  from  a  battery,  they 
almost  destroyed  the  Lower  Town.     They  could  not  damage  the  strong  fcotifi- 
cations  of  the  city  from  that  distance, 
and   Wolfe  resolved    to  attack   the 
French  camp.     He  had  already  land* 
ed   a'  large    force,   under   Generals 
Townshend  and  Murray,  and  formed 
a  camp  [July  10,  1759].  below  the 
River  Montmorenci.   General  Monck- 
ton,  with  grenadiers^  and  other  troops, 
crossed  from  Point  Levi,  and  Lnded 
lOLitABT  oPEBATioNB  AT  QUBBBo.  upon  the  bcach  [July  31],  at  the  base 

of  the  high  river  bank,  just  above  that  stream.  Murray  and  Townsbond  were 
ordered  to  force  a  passage  across  tho  Montmorenci,  and  co-operate  with  him, 
bat  Moackton  was  too  eager  for  attack  to  await  their  coming.  He  unwisely 
rosbed  forward,  but  was  soon  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
block-house'  near  the  bcach,  just  as  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  several  hours,  burst  upon  the  combatants.  Night  camo  on  before 
it  ceased,  and  the  roar  of  the  rising  tide  warned  the  English  to  take  to  their 
boats.     Five  hundred  of  their  number  bad  perished. 

Two  months  elapsed,  and  yet  the  English  had  gained  no  important  advan- 
tages.    Wolfe  had  received  no  intelligence  from  Amherst,  and  the  fdture  ap- 


'  Tbesew 


a  kind  of  flat-boata,  with  proper  broastworka  or  other  delensen  and  anned  with 

*  Ho  was  descended  fhnn  a  noble  family.  Ho  was  appointed  goremororCaimdain  17fi6.  Hir 
ntnairB  are  beneath  the  trmuUoe  convent  at  Quebec 

>  Grenadiera  are  companiee  of  the  regular  armj'.  distinjralBhod  Ann)  the  rest  bj  aome  pecoliaritir 
«t  d»M  and  acooutreraenla,  and  alwajB  compoBod  of  tlio  tnllcBt  and  most  muscular  men  in  the  gerr- 
iee.  Tbej  are  goneially  emplojed  in  bayonet  chaigca,  and  soinetiin«8  can;  grenades,  a  kind  of 
■uD  booib^belL  •  Noi«  3,  page  193. 
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peared  gloomy.  Tbe  expoBure,  &tigne,  uid  anxiety  which  he  had  endared 
produced  a  Tiolent  fever,  and  at  the  beginniDg  of  September  [1759],  he  lay 
prostrate  in  his  tent.  He  called  a  coonoil  of  war  at  his  bedside,  and,  on  tlw 
saggestion  of  Townahend,  it  was  resolved  to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,'  and 
assail  the  town  on  its  weakest  side.  Wolfe  heartily  approved  of  the  deatgn. 
A  plan  was  speedily  matured,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  the  commander-iD-chief 
determined  to  lead  the  assault  in  person.  The  camp  at  the  Mcoiimorenci  was 
broken  up  [Sept.  8],  and  the  attention  of  Montcalm  was  diverted  from  the  real 
designs  of  the  English,  by  seeming  preparati<»is  to  again  attack  his  lines.  The 
affair  was  managed  so  secretly  and  skillfully,  that  even  De  Bonrgainville,  who 
had  been  sent  up  the  St  Lawrence  by  Montcalm,  with  fiftieen  hundred  men, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  designs. 

All  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  English  ascended  the  river,  in 
several  vessels  of  the  fleet,  on  the  evening  of  the  i2th  of  September.  They 
went  several  miles  above  the  intended  landing-place.  Z^eaving  the  ships  at 
midnight,  they  embarked  in  Sat  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  and  moved  silently 
down  to  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  landed.* 
At  dawn  [Sept  13],  Lieutenant'Colonel  Howe*  led  the  van  up  the  tangled 
ravine,  in  the  &ce  of  a  sharp  fire  from  a  guard  above.  He  was  followed  by  the 
generals  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  with  artillery;  and  at  sunrise  the 
whole  army  stood  in  battle  array  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  was  an 
apparition  little  anticipated  by  the  vigilant  Montcalm.  He 
perceived  tbe  peril  of  the  city ;  and  marching  his  whole  army 
immediately  from  hia  encampment,  crossed  tbe  St  Charles,  uid 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  confronted  the 
English.  A  general,  fierce,  and  bloody  battle  now  ensued.  Al- 
though twice  severely  wounded,  Wolfe  kept  his  feet;  and  as 
the  two  armies  closed  upon  each  other,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers,  and  led  them  to  a  charge.  At  that  mo- 
ment &  bullet  entered  his  breast.  He  was  carried  to  tbe  rear, 
and  a  few  moments  afrerward,  Monckton,  who  took  the  oom- 
V  mand,  also  fell,  severely  wounded.  Townshend  continued  the 
battle.  Montcalm  soon  received  a  &tal  wound;*  and  the  Fren<di, 
terribly  pierced  by  English  bayonets,  and  smitten  by  Highland  broadswords, 
broke  and  fied.  Wolfe  died  just  as  the  battle  ended,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 
because  his  ears  heard  the  victory-shouts  of  his  army.     Five  hundred  Frencb- 

'  The  dedivi^  tntu  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  the  chief  fbrtmm  Rtanda,  Bloog  ttie  St  Lawreiica 
totiis  core  below  Sillery,  was  called  faj  the  general  came  of  the  Heighta  of  Abraham,  theplainaof 
that  name  being  on  the  top.    See  map  on  page  201. 

'  This  pkoe  is  koown  aa  Wolfing  Gave;  and  the  ravine,  which  here  breaks  the  steepneaa  c^  the 
rodn-  shore,  and  up  which  the  English  clajnbered,  it  called  Wont's  Savint. 

'  Afterward  General  Sir  Williaio  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  fbnxe  in  Amer- 
ica, when  tbe  Revolution  had  Eairlf  commenced.    Fa^  247. 

*  Ho  was  carried  into  the  city,  and  when  told  that  he  BiUBt  die,  he  said,  "So  mneh  the  better; 
I  diall  then  be  spared  the  mortiflcation  of  seeing  the  mirrender  <^  Qaelie&"  His  remaios  are  yiet 
in  Quebec ;  those  of  Wolfe  were  conveyed  to  En^and.  People  of  the  two  natioaB  b«ve  long  dwelt 
peaceably  together  in  that  aodent  dtj,  and  they  have  uiut«d  in  erecting  a  tall  glanits  obelial^ 
defeated  to  the  linked  memoix  of  Wolie  and  Uontcalm. 
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men  were  killed,  and  (inclading  the  wounded)  a  thousand  w«re  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  lost  six  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Townshend  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  city.  Threatened  &mine 
within  aided  him;  and  five  days  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  [Sept.  18,  1759], 
Quebec,  with  its  fortifications,  shipping,  stores,  and  people,  was  surrendered  to 
the  English,  and  five  thousand  troops,  under  Greneral  Murray,  immediately  took 
possession.  The  fleet,  with  the  sick  and  the  French  prisoners,  sailed  for 
TTalifiiir.  The  campaign  now  ended,  yet  Canada,  was  not  conquered.  The 
French  yet  held  Montreal,  and  had  a  considerable  land  and  naval  force  above 
Quebec. 

CAMPAIGN    OF    176  0. 

Notwithstanding  these  terrible  disasters,  the  French  were  not  dismayed, 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1760,  Yaudreuil,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
sent  M.  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm,  to  recover  Quebec.  He  went  down 
the  St  Lawrence,  with  six  frigates  and  a  strong  land  force.  General  Murray 
inarched  out,  and  met  him  at  Sillery,  about  three  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
there,  on  the  4th  of  April,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
war.  Murray  was  defeated.  He  lost  all  his  artillery,  and  about  a  thousand 
men,  but  succeeded  in  retreating  to  the  city  with  the  remainder.  Levi  now 
laid  siege  to  Quebec,  and  Murray's  condition  was  becoming  perilous,  from  the 
want  of  supplies,  when  an  English  squadron,  with  reinforcements  and  provisions, 
appeared  [May  9]  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Levi  supposed  it  to  be  the  whole 
British  fleet,  and  at  once  raised  the  siege  [May  10],  and  fled  to  Montreal,  after 
losing  most  of  his  shipping. 

Now  came  the  final  struggle.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  French  was  now 
to  be  assailed  ;  and  Yandreuil  gathered  all  his  forces  at  Montreal  for  the 
conflici.  Amherst  had  made  extensive  preparations  during  the  summer ;  and 
early  in  September  [Sept.  6-7],  three  English  armies  met  before  the  doomed 
city.  Amherst,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  troops,  and  a  thousand  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  under  General  Johnson,*  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  was 
joined,  the  same  day,  by  General  Murray,  and  four  thousand  troops,  from 
Quebec.  The  next  day,  Colonel  Haviland  arrived,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
from  Crown  Point,^  having  taken  possession  of  Isle  Aux-Noix'  on  the  way. 
Against  such  a  crushing  force,  resistance  would  be  vain ;  and  Vandreuil  im- 
mediately signed  a  capitulation  [Sept.  8,  1760],  surrendering  Montreal,  and 
all  other  French  posts  in  Canada,  into  the  hands  of  the  English.*  The  regular 
troops,  made  prisoners  at  Montreal,  were  to  be  sent  to  France ;  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  guarantied  perfect  security  in  person,  property,  and  religion.* 
General  Gage'  was  appointed  governor  at  Montreal ;  and  Murray,  with  four 
thousand  men,  garrisoned  Quebec. 

*  Page  190.  •  Page  198.  •  Note  8,  page  197. 

*  The  chief  posts  sorrendered  were  Pr^ue  Isle  (now  Erie,  PeimsylvaniaX  Detroit,  and  Mao* 
kmaw. 

*  They  were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics^  and  that  is  jet  the  prevailmg  religion  in  Lower  Canadai. 
'  Pages  186  and  226. 
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The  conquest  of  Canada  produced  great  joj  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,'  and  in  none  was  it  more  intense  than  in  that  of  New  York, 
because  its  whole  northern  frontier  laj  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  exultation 
was  very  great  in  New  England,  too,  for  its  eastern  frontiers  were  now  relieved 
from  the  terrible  scourge  of  Indian  warfare,  by  which  they  had  been  desolated 
six  times  within  a  little  more  than  eighty  years.  In  these  wars,  too,  the 
Indians  had  become  almost  annihilated.  The  subjugation  of  the  French  seemed 
to  be  a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  future,  and  the  people  everywhere  assembled 
to  utter  public  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  rules  the  nations. 

Although  the  war  had  ceased  in  America,  the  French  and  English  contin- 
ued it  upon  the  ocean,  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  with  almost  con- 
tinual success  for  the  latter,  until  1768,  when  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,* 
agreed  upon  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  [February  10,  1763],  by 
which  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  her  claimed  possessions  in  America^ 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Iberville  River.*  At  the 
same  time,  Spain,  with  whom  the  English  had  been  at  war  for  a  year  previously, 
ceded  [February  10. 1763]  East  and  West  Florida  to  the  British  crown.  And 
now,  England  held  undisputed  possession  (except  by  the  Indians)  of  the  whole 
Continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  North,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean.* 

The  storm  of  war  still  lowered  in  the  southern  horizon,  when  the  French 
dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  While  the  English  were  crushing  the  Gallic  power 
in  the  north,  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Carolinas  were  suffering  dreadfully 
from  frequent  incursions  of  Indian  war  parties.  French  emissaries  were  busy 
among  the  Cherokees,  hitherto  the  treaty  friends  of  the  English ;  and  their 
influence,  and  some  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  by  some  frontier  Virginia 
Rangers,  produced  hostilities,  and  a  fierce  war  was  kindled  in  March,  -1760.* 
The  whole  western  frontier  of  the.  Carolinas  was  desolated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  people  called  aloud  for  help,  and  Amherst  heeded  their  supplica- 
tions. Early  in  April,  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  some  British  regulars  and 
provincial  troops,  marched  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  laid  waste  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  country. *  Those  bold  aboriginal  highlanders  were  not 
subdued;  but  when,  the  following  year.  Colonel  Grant  led  a  stronger  force 
against  them,'^  burned  their  towns,  desolated  their  fields,  and  killed  many  of 
their  warriors,  they  humbly  sued  for  peace  [June,  1761],  and  ever  afterward 
remained  comparatively  quiet. 

The  storm  in  the  South  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  another,  more  porten- 
tous and  alarming,  gathered  in  the  North-west.     Pontiac,  a  sagacious  chief  of 


*  Note  1,  page  193.         '  Franco  and  England,  Spain  And  Portup^al,  wore  parties  to  this  treaty. 

*  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  was  ceded  by  Franco  to  Spain  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  relinquished  her  entire  possessions  in  North  America.  In  1800,  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
retroceded  Louisiana  to  France;  and  in  1803,  Napoleon  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  mfl- 
lions  of  dollars.    See  page  390. 

*  The  cost,  to  England,  of  this  Seven  Tears'  War^  as  the  conflict  was  called  in  Europe,  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  *  Page  27.  *  Page  27. 

^  Marion,  Moultrie,  and  several  other  men,  afterward  distinguished  in  the  war  for  Independ- 
eooe,  aooompaniod  Grant  on  this  occasion. 
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the  Ottai^as,^  who  had  been  an  early  ally  of  the  French,  secretly  confederated 
Beveral  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  in  1763,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
English  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.'  After  the  fall  of  Montreal,' 
Pontiac  had  professed  an  attachment  to  the  English ;  and  as  there  seemed  safety 
for  settlers  west  of  the  mountains,  immigration  began  to  pour  its  living  stream 
oyer  those  barriers.  Like  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,^  Pontiac  saw,  in  the  future, 
yisions  of  the  displacement,  perhaps  destruction,  of  his  race,  by  the  pale-&ces ; 
and  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  life  and  country.  So  adroitly  were  his 
plans  matured,  that  the  commanders  of  the  western  forts  had  no  suspicions  of 
his  conspiracy  imtil  it  was  ripe,  and  the  first  Mow  had  been  struck,  in  the 
month  of  June.  Within  a  fortnight,  all  the  posts  in  possession  of  the  English, 
west  of  Oswego,  fell  into  his  hands,  except  Niagara,"^  Fort  Pitt,^  and  Detroit. 
Colonel  Bouquet  saved  Pittsburg  -^  Niagara  was  not  attacked ;  and  Detroit, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  almost  twelve  months,  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Brad- 
street,*  who  arrived  there  with  reinforcements,  in  May,  1764.  The  Indians 
were  now  speedily  subdued,  their  power  was  broken,  and  the  hostile  tribes  sent 
their  chie&  to  ask  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  haughty  Pontiac  refused 
to  bow  to  the  white  people,  and  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
where  he  was  treacherously  murdered*  in  1769.  This  was  the  last  act  in  the 
dramaof  the  French  and  Indian  War." 

In  our  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  have  traced  the  growth 
of  the  colonies  through  infancy  and  youth,  as  their  interests  and  destinies  gradu- 
ally commingled,  until  they  really  formed  one  people,"  strong  and  lusty,  like 


«  Page  18. 

•  The  confederation  consisted  of  the  Ottawa?,  Miamies,  "Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies, 
Ifimtaaaguies,  Shawnees,  Outagamies  or  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoes.  The  Senecas,  tiio  most  westerly- 
dan  of  the  Six  Nations,  also  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  '  Pa^i^  203. 

•  Pag©  124.  •  Page  200.  •  Page  198. 

^  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  brave  English  officer.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  1756, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne  (page  198).  In  1763,  Amherst  sent  him  from 
Montreal,  with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  Fort  Pitt.  Ilis  arrival  was  timely,  and  he  saved 
the  garrison  from  destruction.  The  following  year  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indiana 
in  Ohio,  and  was  successful.     His  journal  was  published  afler  the  war.  '  Page  198. 

•  An  English  trader  bribed  a  Peoria  Indian  to  murder  him,  for  which  ho  gave  him  a  barrel  of 
nnn.  The  place  of  his  death  was  Gahokia,  a  small  vilLige  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little 
below  St.  Louis.  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Indian  chiefs  known  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  deserved  a  better  &te.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  war  of  1763,  he  appointed  a  commissary, 
and  issued  bills  of  credit  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  French  inhabitants,  that  these  were 
received  by  them.  Montcalm  thought  much  of  him ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Pontiac  was 
dressed  in  a  French  uniform,  presented  to  him  by  that  commander.  See  page  202.  Pontiac  was 
buried  where  th6  dty  of  St  Louis  now  stands,  and  that  busy  mart  is  his  monument,  though  not  his 
memoriaL 

•  The  work  most  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  in  which  the  details  of  colonial  events  may 
be  founJ,  is  Graham^.-t  Colonial  History  of  the  United  Stales^  in  two  volumes  octavo,  published  by 
Blanchard  and  Lea,  Philadelphia 

"  It  must  not  be  understood,  that  there  was  yet  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  among  the  various 
ookxiistsi  Sectional  interests  produced  sectional  jealousies,  and  these  worked  much  n.ischief;  even 
while  soldiers  from  almost  every  colony  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  [page  190]  in  the  conti- 
nental army.  Bumaby,  who  traveLd  in  America  at  this  period,  express^  tlie  opinion,  that 
sectional  jealousy  and  dissimilarity  would  prevent  a  permanent  union ;  yet  he  avers  that  the  people 
were  imbued  with  ideas  of  independence,  and  that  it  was  frequently  remarked  among  them,  that 
^the  tide  of  dominion  was  running  westward,  and  that  America  was  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world."     The  colonists  themselves  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  their  position,  and 
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the  mature  man,  prepared  to  vindicate  natural  rights,  and  to  fashion  political  and 
social  sjstems  adapted  to  their  position  and  wants.  We  view  them  now,  con- 
scious of  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  possessing  clear  views  of  right  and 
justice,  and  prepared  to  demand  and  defend  both.  This  is  the  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  new  and  growing  nation  to. which  our  observation  is  now 
directed,  when  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  independent  self- 
control  should  be  enjojed,  or  continued  vassalage  to  an  ungenerous  parent 
should  be  endured.  Our  next  topic  will  be  )^e  events  connected  with  die 
settlement  of  that  question.  It  is  a  topic  of  highest  significance.  It  looms  np 
in  the  panorama  of  national  liistories  like  some  giant  Alp,  &r  above  its  fellows, 
isolated  in  grandeur,  jet  assimilated  in  sympathy  with  all  others. 

thej  gave  freely  of  their  substance  to  cany  on  the  contest  for  the  mastery.  Probably,  the  **  Seven 
Years'  War''  cost  the  colonies,  in  the  aggregate,  full  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower 
of  their  youth ;  and,  in  return,  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  different  period^ 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Parliament  subsequently  voted  one  million  of  dollars  to 
the  colonies,  but,  on  account  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  min- 
isters  withheld  the  sum. 

The  following  is  a  list,  taken  fh>m  official  records,  of  ''The  grants  in  Parliament  fbr  Reward^ 
Encouragement,  and  Indemnification  to  the  Provmces  in  North  America,  for  their  Services  and  Ex- 
penses during  the  last  [seven  years']  "War : 

"  On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,  as  a  free  gift  and  reward  to  l^e  colonies  of  New  England,  Kew 
York,  and  Jersey,  for  their  past  services,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  continue  to  exert  themiselveB 
with  vigor,  $676,000. 

**May  19th,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Yli^ia,  in  recompense  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed,  $250,000. 

"Juno  1st,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  their  expenses  in  furnishing 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  in  1766,  $136,900.  To  reimburse  the  provinoe 
of  Connecticut  their  expenses  for  ditto,  $68,680. 

"  April  30th,  1759.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  ibr  the  expenses  of  clothing, 
pay  of  troops,  etc.,  $1,000,000. 

"March  Slst,  1760.  For  the  same,  $1,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburee 
their  expenses  in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  1766,  $14,885. 

"Jan.  20tli,  1761.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  clodiing,  pay  of  the  troops^ 
etc.,  $1,000,000. 

"Jan.  26th,  1762.     Ditto,  $666,666. 

"March  15th,  1763.     Ditto,  $666,666. 

"April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  furnishing 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  $30,045.     Total,  $5,408,842." 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  liights  of  Britain  ami  Claims  of  America,  an  answer  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arm^ 
printed  in  1776,  is  a  table  d^owing  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover, 
in  1714,  imtil  1775.  The  expression  of  the  writer  is,  "Employed  in  the  defense  of  Xmerica"  This 
is  incorrect ;  for  the  wars  with  the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  the  greatest  amount  of 
money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  territory,  though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonies  ag^nst  the  encroachments  of  their  Gallic  ne^hbors.  During  the  period  alluded  to 
(sixty  years),  the  stuns  granted  for  the  army  amounted  to  $43,899,625;  for  the  navy,  $50,000,000; 
money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congresses,  and  purchasing  cessions  of  land, 
$30,500,000;  making  a  total  of  $123,899,625.  Within  that  period  the  following  bounties  on 
American  commodities  were  paid:  On  indigo,  $725,110;  on  hemp  and  flax,  $27,800;  on  naval 
stores  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  America,  $7,293,810;  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  ac- 
count of  bounties,  $8,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of 
America^  $131,946,945. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Principle.-,  like  the  ultimate  particlea  of 
matter,  uid  the  laws  of  Crod,  are  eternal,  inde- 
structible, and  unchangeable.  They  have 
eziBted  in  the  moral  realm  of  our  world  since  the  advent  of  man ;  and  dcviona 
u  may  be  their  manifestations,  according  to  circumstances,  they  remain  the 
same,  inherently,  and  always  exhibit  the  same  tendencies.  When  God  gave  to 
man  an  intelligent  soul,  and  invested  him  with  the  prerogatives  of  moral  free 
^DCy,  then  was  bom  that  instinctive  love  of  liberty  which,  through  alt  past 
time,  has  manifested  itself  in  individuals  and  in  societies;  and  in  every  age,  the 
consciencee  of  men  have  boldly  and  indignantly  asked,  in  the  prepuce  of 
oppreeaion, 

"  If  I'm  decd^'d  yon  Joldling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  Ikwb  designed ; 
Why  vae  an  indepeadeot  wish 

E'er  pl&ntod  in  m;  mind  7 
If  not,  wby  am  I  subject  to 

Bil  cfueltj  or  ■corn  ? 
Or  why  baa  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  (ellQw  mourn  7" ' 
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Nations,  like  men,  haye  thus  spoken.  The  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  which  they  involve,  were  recognized 
and  asserted  long  before  Columbus  left  Palos  for  the  New  World.*  Their 
maintenance  had  shaken  thrones  and  overturned  dynasties  before  Charles  the 
First  was  brought  to  the  block  ;^  and  they  had  lighted  the  torch  of  revolution  long 
before  the  trumpet-tones  of  James  Otis^  and  Patrick  Henry^  aroused  the  Anglo- 
Americans*  to  resist  British  aggression.  From  the  earliest  steps  in  the  progress 
of  the  American  colonies,  we  have  seen  the  democratic  theories  of  all  past  reform- 
ers developed  into  sturdy  democratic  practice ;  and  a  love  of  liberty  which  had 
germinated  beneath  the  heat  of  persecution  in  the  Old  World,  budded  and 
blossomed  all  over  the  New,  wherever  English  hearts  beat,  or  English  tongues 
gave  utterance.  Nor  did  English  hearts  alone  cherish  the  precious  seedling, 
nor  English  tongues  alone  utter  the  noble  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty ;  but 
in  the  homes  of  all  in  this  beautiful  land,  whatever  country  gave  the  inmates 
birth,  there  was  a  shrine  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Here 
king-craft  and  priest-craft  never  had  an  abiding-place,  and  their  ministers  were 
always  weak  in  the  majestic  presence  of  the  popular  will. 

Upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James ;  and  amid  the  pine-forests  or 
beneath  the  palmettos  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  further  South,  the  colonists, 
from  the  very  beginning,  had  evinced  an  impatience  of  arbitrary  rule ;  and 
every  manifestation  of  undue  control  by  local  magistrates  or  distant  monarchs — 
every  eflFort  to  abridge  their  liberties  or  absorb  their  gains,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  democratic  principles.  These  permeated  the  whole  social  and  politi- 
cal life  in  America,  and  finally  evolved  from  the  crude  materials  of  royal 
charters,  religious  covenants,  and  popular  axioms,  that  galaxy  of  representative 
governments  which,  having  the  justice  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  truth 
of  Christian  ethics,  and  the  wisdom  of  past  experience  for  their  foundation, 
were  united  in  *^  the  fullness  of  time,"  in  that  symmetrical  combination  of  free 
institutions  known  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  regard  the  Revolution  which  attended  the  birth  of 
this  Republic,  as  an  isolated  episode  in  the  history  of  nations,  having  its  causes 
in  events  immediately  preceding  the  convulsion.  It  was  not  the  violent  result 
of  recent  discontents,  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  causes  tending  to 
such  a  climax.  The  parliamentary  enactments  which  kindled  the  rebellion  in 
1775,  were  not  oppressive  measures  entirely  novel.  They  had  their  counter- 
parts in  the  British  statute  books,  even  as  early  as  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
[1660J*  a  hundred  years  before,  when  navigation  laws,'  intended  to  crush  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  colonies  were  enacted.  They  were  only  re-assertions 
of  tyrannical  legislative  power  and  royal  prerogatives,  to  which  the  colonies,  in 
the  weakness  of  their  infancy  and  early  youth,  were  compelled  to  submit.  Now 
they  had  grown  to  maturity,  and  dared  to  insist  upon  receiving  exact  justice. 


*  Pago  39.  •  Noto  3,  page  108.  ■  Page  212.  *  Note  1,  page  214. 

»  Noto  1,  pago  193.  •  Pago  109.  '  Note  4,  page  109. 
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rhey  had  recently  emerged  JTom  an  oxhansting  war,  which,  instead  of  weaken- 
ng  them,  had  taught  them  their  real  moral,  political,  and  physical  strength, 
rfaey  bad  also  learned  the  important  lesson  of  power  in  union,  and  profited  by 
ts  teachings.  Having  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  savages  of  the  wilderness, 
ind  assisted  in  breaking  the  French  power  on  their  frontiers,  into  atoms,'  they 
clt  their  manhood  stirring  within  them,  and  they  tacitly  agreed  no  longer  to 
labmit  to  the  narrow  and  oppressive  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Their  industry 
ind  commerce  were  too  expansive  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
hose  restrictions  which  tho  Board  of  Trade,'  from  time  to  time,  had  imposed, 
ind  they  determined  to  regard  them  as  mere  ropes  of  sand.  For  long  and 
;1oomy  years  they  had  struggled  up,  unaided  and  alone,  from  feebleness  to 
itrength.  They  had  built  fortifications,  raised  armies,  and  fought  battles,  for 
England's  gloiy  and  their  own  preservation,  without  England's  aid,  and  oflen 
vithont  her  sympathy.'  And  it  was  not  until  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Ei'rench  settlements  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  that  bcr  ministers 
perceived  the  expediency  of  justice  and  liberality  toward  her  colonies,  in  order 
a  secure  their  loyalty  and  efficient  co-operation.*  Compelled  to  be  self-reliant 
'rom  the  beginning,  the  colonists  were  made  strong  by  the  mother's  neglect; 
md  when  to  that  neglect  she  added  oppression  and  scorn,  they  felt  justified  in 
istng  their  developed  strength  in  defense  of  their  rights. 

The  colonists  had  grown  strong,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  percep- 
tions of  inalienable  rights,  and  a  will  to  be  free,  bat  in  many  things  in  which 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  a.  State  consist,  they  exhibited  all  the  most  prom- 
inent developments  of  a  great  nation.  A  love  for  the  fine  arts  had  been  grow- 
ing apace  for  many  years;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  West'  and 
Copley,*  natives  of  America,  were  wearing,  in  Europe,  the  laurel-crowns  of 
supreme  excellence  as  painters.  Literature  and  science  were  beginning  to  be 
bighly  appreciated,  and  the  six  colonial  colleges'  were  full  of  students.  God- 
&cy,  the  glazier,  who  invented  the  quadrant,  had  flourished  and  passed  away;' 

'  Pnjfo  203.  •  '  Note  B,  page  134. 

'  Goin^  alone,  received  parliiuneDtBi7  ^d  [page  100],  in  the  eeUblishnient  ofsetUemenU.  In 
lit  Van  other  colonies,  wliero  vast  Bazas  wcro  exponded  in  flttiog  out  expeditions,  purchasing  the 
Bt.il  of  the  Indiana,  and  sustaining  the  settlers,  neither  the  noBra  nor  pariiament  ever  oontiibutcd 
a  brthing  o(  pecuniary  aid.  The  eetUuig  oT  MBSSw^liusettg  alone,  cost  a  millioti  of  dolkr&  Lord 
B:iltiniore  spent  two  hundred  ttiousand  doUais  in  colonizing  Uaryland ;  and  Willimn  Penn  became 
deeply  involved  in  delit,  in  his  efforts  to  settle  and  improve  PcDnsflvania.  *  Pago  19T. 

'  Benjamin  West  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Fennaflvonia,  in  1T3S.  Ilia  porcDts  were 
Quakers.  Ho  eommenccd  arl-Iifo  aa  a  portrait-painter,  when  wealth}'  men  fiimiahed  him  with 
means  to  go  to  Italy.  Ho  soon  triumphod,  went  to  England,  was  patronized  by  the  king,  utd 
became  the  moat  eminent  historical  painter  of  bis  age.  He  died  in  London  in  1S30,  Id  the  eighty- 
•econd  year  of  his  age. 

'  John  Singleton  Copkr  was  also  bom  in  1T39,  in  the  dty  of  Bo::toQ.  He  became  a  pa[A  of 
Rmibcrt  [note  B,  page  168],  and  became  an  eminent  portrait-painter.  His  family  relations  identifled 
liini  with  the  Royalixta  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  went  to  England  to  aeak 
employment,  where  he  was  patronized  by  West  There  he  painted  two  memorable  picturea  ;  one 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  tho  other  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Theee  established  his  feme,  and  led  to 
^rtun^.  His  son  became  lord  chnocellor  of  England,  and  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  oT  Lord 
Ljndh'jmt.     Copley  died  in  Kngland,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  Bovenly-eevon  years. 

'  I'ago  ITS. 

'  Thomas  QoAfmj  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  won  bom  in  1104.      He  wm  the  teal 
inventor  of  the  quadrant  known  aa  Hadlcy's.    See  Loi^g'a  Emmaii  Amehcamt. 
IS 
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Bartram,  the  fiirmer,  had  become  "American  Botanist  to  hie  Majeety;"' 
Franklin,  the  printer,  wa«  known,  vherever  civilization  had  planted  her  ban- 
ners, as  the  lightning-tamer  and  profound  moral  philosopher ;  and  Rittebhoase, 
the  clock-maker,  had  calculated  and  observed  ^e  transit  of  Venus,  asd  ooa- 


-stmct^  that  Planetarium  which  ia  yet  a  wonder  in  the  world  of  mechanisin.* 
Theology  and  the  legal  profession,  had  taken  high  ground.  Edwards*  hid 
written  his  great  work  on  The  Freedom  of  th»  Will,  and  was  among  the 
dead ;  and  alr^dj  Otis,'  Henry,'  Dickenson,'  Rntledge,'  and  other  kwyers, 
had  made  their  brilliant  marks,  and  were  prepared  to  engage  in  the  great  strag- 
gle at  hand.  All  classes  of  men  had  noble  representatives  in  the  colonies,  when 
the  conflict  commenced. 

There  was  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  colonista,  of  the  willful 
exercise  of  tyrannical  power,  for  purposes  of  oppression,  by  Great  Britain. 

'  Soo  LoaRiiiji'B  Eminent  Americans. 

'  Ilnvid  iliitunhooae  was  boro  in  Roxborougli,  PennsylvsnLft,  in  1133.  As  be  exhibited  grert 
mechuucol  fccniua,  hia  fiitbcr  apprenticed  him  to  a  clock-mgker,  end  be  becwne  one  of  llie  mott 
ominonC  mecbanidanB  and  mathemiiticiana  of  bia  time.  I[o  discovered  that  remarkable  fi;nture  in 
aJgobraio  aniJysia,  called  fivjiione,  and  applied  it  to  the  mechanic  arta  He  constructed  a  machine 
Tvbich  represented  the  moUona  of  the  solar  sjstem.  Tbat  Planetarium  is  now  ii 
the  College  of  Now  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  Riltenbouse  succeeded  Franklin  aa  presiilcn 
American  Philosophical  Society.     He  died  in  1193,  at  the  age  ofsilty-lbur  years. 

*  Jonattian  Edwarda  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Ainerlean  divines.  He  was  bom  in  KasI 
"Windsor,  CoancoUcit,  in  110.1,  and  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  while  president  of  the  college, 
lo  17Se.  '    *  Page  ai2.  '  Pago  2li.  •  Page  219.  '  ftge  310. 
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There  was  no  motive  for  such  a  coarse.  Bat  the;  reasonably  complained  of 
an  unjust  and  illiberal  policy,  which  accomplished  all  the  purposes  of  absolute 
tyranny.  The  rod  of  iron  was  often  covered  with  velvet,  and  waa  wielded  aa 
often  by  ignorant,  rather  than  by  wicked,  hands.     Yet  the  ignorant  hand,  with 


the  concealed  rod,  smote  as  lustily  and  ofiensively,  as  if  it  had  been  a  nicked 
one,  and  the  rod  bare.  The  first  form  of  governmental  and  proprietary  oppres- 
sion' waa  in  the  appointment  of  local  rulers.  The  people  were  not  represented 
in  the  appointing  power.  Then  came  commercial  restrictions,'  prohibitions  to 
manufecture,'  imposts  upon  exchanges,'  and  direct  taxation,  by  enactments  of 
parliament,  in  which  the  colonista  were  not  represented.  At  the  beginning, 
they  had  asserted,  and  during  their  whole  progress  they  had  maintained,  that 
important  political  maxim,  that  taxation  milhout  representation,  is  tyranny. 
This  was  ^e  fundamental  doctrine  of  theur  political  creed — this  was  the  test  of 
all  parliamentiiry  measures — this  was  the  strong  rock  upon  which  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  anchored  their  faith  and  hope. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  War  waa  closed   by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 


'  Three  Ibnns  of  goTernment  had  cxUted,  namely,  charier,  proprietary,  and  rcyal,  Tlie  New 
Englaml  ijoremmpnta  were  based  upon  royal  cliarlers;  New  Jersey,  I'enoaylvania,  Marylanii,  and 
the  Carolinas,  were  owned  and  governed  by  individuals  or  companiea,  and  the  reraainder  were 
immediately  aubject  to  Ihe  crown,  Notttitbstanding  Ihia  diversity  in  the  somtie  of  noverament,  tho 
■ati-monarcliical  spirit  pervaded  the  people  of  all,  trom  the  beginning,  and  gave  binh  to  popular 
legislative  assemblies. 

'  Note  3,  page  ITT.  '  Pages  m  and  178.  '  Pago  ITS. 
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in  1763,  the  colonists  looked  forward  to  long  years  of  proBperitj  aiid 
repose.  A  young  monarch/  virtuous  and  of  upright  intentions,  had  been 
recently  [1761]  seated  upon  the  British  throne.  Having  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  having  lately  felt  the  justice  of  the  govemmait,  under  the  direo^ 
tion  of  Pitt,^  they  were  disposed  to  forget  past  grievances ;  and  being  identified 
with  the  glory  of  England,  now  become  one  of  the  first  powers  on  the  earth, 
they  were  fond  of  their  connection.  But  the  serenity  of  the  political  sky  soon 
disappeared,  and  it  was  not  long  before  violent  tempests  were  raging  there. 
Even  before  the  treaty  at  Paris,  a  cloud  had  arisen  which  portended  future 
trouble.  The  war  had  exhausted  the  British  treasury,"  and  ministers  devised 
various  schemes  for  replenishing  it.  They  had  observed  the  resources  of  the 
colonists,  as  manifested  by  their  efibrts  during  the  recent  struggle,*  and  as  they 
were  relieved  from  further  hostilities  by  the  subjugation  of  Canada*  [1759], 
the  government  looked  to  them  for  aid.  Instead  of  asking  it  as  9b  favor ^  it  was 
demanded  as  a  right ;  instead  of  inviting  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  levy  taxes 
and  make  appropriations,  government  assumed  the  right  to  tax  their  expanding 
commerce ;  and  then  commenced  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  revenue 
laws,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  nominally  oppressive.' 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  revealed  the  intentions  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies  by  enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  was  the  authorization,  in  1761,  of 
Writs  of  Assistance,  These  were  general  search-warrants,  which  not  only 
allowed  the  king's  officers  who  held  them,  to  break  open  any  citizen's  store  or 
dwelling,*  to  search  for  and  seize  foreign  merchandise,  on  which  a  duty  bad  not 
been  paid,  but  compelled  sheriffs  and  others  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  people 
could  not  brook  such  a  system  of  petty  oppression.  The  sanctities  of  private 
life  might  be  invaded,  at  any  time,  by  hirelings,  and  the  assertion,  based  upon 
the  guaranties  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  ''  every  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,"  would  not  be  true.  These  writs  were  first  issued  in  Massachusetts, 
and  immediately  great  excitement  prevailed.  Their  legality  was  questioned,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  court  held  in  the  old  town  hall  in  Boston 
The  advocate  for  the  Crown  (Mr.  Gridley)  argued,  that  as  Parliament  was  the 
supreme  legislature  for  the  whole  British  nation,  and  had  authorized  these 
writs,  no  subject  had  a  right  to  complain.     He  was  answered  by  James  Otis,^ 


'  George  the  Third.  He  was  crowned  in  1*761,  at  the  age  of  twenty  jears.  He  reigned  ahnost 
tixtr  years,  and  died  in  1820.  *  Page  195.  '  Note  4.  page  204. 

*  French  and  Indian  War.  •  Page  204^ 

'  Commercial  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  colonics  as  early  as  1651  [note  4,  page  109]. 
In  1660,  1672,  1676,  1691,  and  1692,  attempts  were  made  by  parliament  to  derive  a  rovenue  by  a 
tariflf-tazation  upon  the  colonies  In  1696  a  proposition  was  made  to  levy  a  direct  tax  up(»i  the 
colonies.  Then,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  America^  the  power  of  parliament  (wherein  the  oiloniste 
were  not  representedX  to  tax  those  colonics,  was  strenuously  denied. 

^  James  Otis  was  bom  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  1725,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Revolutionary  party  in  that  province,  at  the  beginning.  He  was  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  cudgel, 
in  tiie  hands  of  a  British  official  in  1769,  and  never  fairly  recovered.  For  years  he  was  alfli(^ 
Witti  occasional  lunacy,  and  presented  but  a  wreck  of  the  orator  and  scholar.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  related  of  Mr.  Otis,  as  illustrative  of  h»  ready  use  of  Latin,  even  during  moments  of  mental 
aberration.  Men  and  boys,  heartless  or  thoughtless,  would  sometimes  make  themselves  meiry  st 
his  expense,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  afflicted  with  lunacy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  pass- 
ing a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  bad  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  spnnklod  some  water 
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die  yoonger,  then  advocate-general  of  the  province.  On  that  occasion,  the 
intense  fire  of  his  patriotism  beamed  forth  vfith  inexpressible  brilliancy,  and  his 
eloquence  was  like  lightning,  far-felt  and  consuming.  On  that  day  the  trumpet 
of  die  Revolution  was  sounded.  John  Adams  afterward  said,  '^The  seeds  of 
patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown  ;"and  when  the  orator  exclaimed, 
"  To  my  dying  day  I  will  oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  faculties  God  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  one  hand,  and  villany  on  the  other,"  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  proclaimed.^  From  that  day  began  the  triumphs 
of  the  popular  will.     Very  few  writs  were  issued,  and  these  were  ineflEectual. 

Young  King  George  unwisely  turned  his  back  upon  Pitt,'  and  listened  to 
the  councils  of  Bute,'  an  unprincipled  Scotch  adventurer,  who  had  been  his 
tutor.  Disastrous  consequences  ensued.  Vfesk  and  corrupt  men  controlled 
his  cabinet,  and  the  pliant  Parliament  approved  of  illiberal  and  unjust  meae  .ires 
toward  the  colonists.  The  Sugar  bill,*  which  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  in  the  colonies,  was  re-enacted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  George  Grenville, 
then  prime  minister,  proposed  '^certain  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies."  The 
subject  was  left  open  for  consideration  almost  a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1765,  in  defiance  of  the  universal  opposition  of  the  Americans,  the  famous 
Stamp  Act,  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  of  writing  should  be  valid, 
unless  it  bore  a  government  stamp,  became  a  law.^  Now  was  executed,  without 
hesitation,  a  measure  which  no  former  ministry  had  possessed  courage  or  reck- 
lessness enough  to  attempt.* 


npon  him  from  a  sprinkling-pot  with  which  he  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  Pluii  (arUum,  nescio  quantum.  Scis  ne  tuf  "It  rains  so  much,  I  know  not  how  much. 
Do  you  know  ?"  Otis  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  hurling  it  through  the  window  of  the 
crockery  store,  it  smashing  every  thing  in  its  way,  exclaimed,  Fregi  toty  neacio  quot.  Scis  netuf 
'*I  have  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  how  many.  Do  you  know?"  Mr.  Otis,  according  to  his 
expressed  desire,  was  killed  by  lightning  in  1*782.    See  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

'  Later  than  this  [1768],  Otis  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  and  said:  " Our  fathers  were  a  good 
people ;  we  have  been  &Jree  people,  and  if  you  will  not  let  us  remain  so  any  longer,  we  shall  be  a 
ffreai  people,  and  the  present  measures  can  have  no  tendency  but  to  hasten  with  great  rigidity, 
events  which  every  good  and  honest  man  would  wish  delayed  for  ages."  He  evidently  alluded  to 
the  iiiture  independence  of  the  colonies. 

•  Pitt,  disgusted  by  the  ignorance  and  assurance  of  Bute  and  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
king,  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Hayes.  The  king  esteemed  him  highly, 
but  was  too  much  controlled  by  Bute  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  public  affairs  became  so  complicated,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  call  upon  the  great 
commoner  to  untangle  them. 

•  Bute  was  a  gay  Scotch  earl,  poor  and  proud.  He  became  a  favorite  with  the  mother  of  Georgo 
the  Third,  was  appointed  his  tutor,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  ho  made  him  his  chief  minister  and  adviser.  The  English  people  were 
much  incensed ;  and  the  unwise  measures  of  the  early  years  of  George's  reign,  were  properly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Bute.  A  placard  was  put  up  in  London,  with  the  words,  "No  Scotch  minister — 
no  petticoat  government."     The  last  clause  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  queen  mother. 

•  A  bill  which  unposed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.,  imported  into  the  colonies  from 
the  West  Indiea 

•  The  stamps  wore  upon  bine  paper,  in  the  form  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  213,  and  were 
to  be  attached  to  every  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  on  which  a  legal  instrument  was  written. 
For  these  stamps  government  charged  specific  prices:  for  example,  for  a  common  property  deed, 
one  shilling  and  sixpence;  for  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  a  college  degree,  two  pounds,  Ac.,  Ac 

•  During  Robert  Walpole's  administration  [1732],  a  stamp  duty  was  proposed.  He  said,  "I 
win  leave  the  taxation  of  America  to  some  of  my  successors,  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have." 
Bir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  such  a  tax  m  1739.  Franklin  thought  it 
Just,  when  a  delegate  in  the  Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in  1754  [page  183].  But  when  it  waa 
proposed  to  Pitt  in  1759,  he  said,  "I  will  never  bum  my  fingers  with  an  Amencan  Stamp  Act*' 
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The  coloniBts  had  watched  with  anxietjr  the  growth  of  this  Bew  genn  of 
oppression ;  ami  the  int«lligcnco  of  tlio  passage  of  the  Act  produced  genenl 
and  iatense  indignation  in  America.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  yet  drilled 
by  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Otia ;  and  eoon  Patrick  Hem;  sent  forth  k 


response  equally  eloquent  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  Virginia  Aasembly.' 
The  people,  in  cities  and  villages,  gathered  in  excited  groups,  and  boldly 
expressed  their  indignation.     The  pulpit  denounced  the  wicked  sdieme,  aai 

'  Patritik  Henry  was  a  very  Boanerfres  at  the  opening  of  the  Iteyolutioo.  Ho  was  bom  in 
HonOTcr  Coumy,  Virginia,  in  1T36.  In  youth  and  manhood  he  was  exceedingly  indolent  and  dull 
At  the  ago  of  twenty-seven,  hia  eloquence  suddoply  beamed  forlh  in  appcech  in  cxmrt.  in  iiianMin 
county,  uiU  he  soon  bocamo  a  leading  man  in  Virginia.  He  was  elected  the  flnt  Republican  pit- 
emor  of  his  Sute,  in  1716,  and  heli!  tliat  ofSce  again  in  1784.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
almoet  wity-threo  years.  At  the  time  alluded  to  in  ttio  text,  Henry  introduced  a  series  of  reeolo- 
tions,  highly  tinctured  with  rebellious  doctrines.  Uo  asserted  the  general  rights  of  all  the  colooies; 
then  the  exclusive  right  of  tlie  Virginia  ABsembly  to  tax  the  people  of  tliaC  province,  and  boldly 
declared  that  the  people  wore  not  bound  to  obey  any  law  relative  to  taxation,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed fk>m  their  representatives.  T)ie  Ust  resolution  declared  that  whoever  should  dissent  from  Ihe 
ilortrinea  inculcnied  in  the  others,  should  be  considered  an  "enemy  of  tiie colonies."  The  introdne- 
lion  of  these  reeolutiona  produoed  great  exdtemeiit  and  alarm.  Henry  supported  them  witb  all  the 
power  of  his  wonderfiil  eloquence.  Some  rose  from  their  seals,  and  others  sat  in  br^thless  sUence. 
At  length,  when  alludinj;  to  tyrants,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ciesar  bad  bis  Brutus,  Charles  the  Tint  his 
Cromwell,  and  Georire  the  Third". — there  was  a  cry  of  "Treason  I  Trou»>nl"  He  paused  a  ukudki^ 
and  aaid — "may  prollt  by  tlicir  exampla  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  [See  picnre 
at  tbe  heed  of  this  chapter,]  A  part  of  his  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  these  formed  the  HM 
ssuntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  oftbe  Britiah  motuich.    Tbeir  power  was  lelt  tbronj^l  the 
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laBOciatiooa  of  Sans  of  Liberty'  in  every  colony  put  forth  their  energies  iu  - 
d^ense  of  popular  freedom.  The  press,  then  assuming  great  power,  spoke  out 
like  an  oracle  of  Truth.  In  several  cities  popular  excite- 
ment created  mobe,  and  violence  ensued.  The  Stamps 
vere  seized  on  their  arrival,  and  secreted  or  burned. 
Stamp  distributors*  were  insulted  and  despised ;  and  on 
the  first  of  November,  1765,  when  the  law  was  to  take 
tUdct,  there  were  no  officials  courageous  enough  to 
enforce  it 

The  people  did  not  confine  their  opposition  to  expres- 
sioiis  at  indignatioD  meetings,  and  acts  of  violence.  The 
public  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  form,  and  assumed 
tn  aspect  of  nationality.  There  was  a  prevailing  desire 
ibr  a  general  Congress,  and  several  colonies,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  excite- 
ment,  appointed  delegates  for  that  purpose.  Tbej  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,'  continued  in  session  fourteen  days,  and  in 
three  well-written  documents,*  they  ably  set  forth  the  grievances  and  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  and  petitioned  ihe  king  and  parliament  for  a  redress  of  the 
former,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  latter.  Tho  proceedings  of  this  Second 
Colonial  Congress  were  applriuded  by  all  tho  provincial  Assemblies,  and  tho 
people  of  America  were  aa  firmly  united  in  heart  and  purpose  then,  as  they 
wore  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  more  than  ten  years  later. ' 

At  length  the  momentous  day — the  first  of  November — arrived.  It  wa.t 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning.  Funeral  processions  paraded  tho 
streets  of  cities,  and  bells  tolled  funeral  knells.  The  colors  of  sailing  vesseLi 
were  placed  at  half-mast,  ajid  the  newspapers  exhibited  the  black-line  tokcn.i 
of  public  grief.  Tho  courts  were  now  closed,  legal  marriages  ceased,  ship^i 
remained  in  port,  and  for  some  time  all  business  was  suspended.  But  the  lull 
in  the  storm  was  of  brief  duration.  The  people  were  only  gathering  strength 
for  more  vigorous  achievements  in  defense  of  their  rights.  The  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty put  forth  new  efibrts ;  mobs  began  to  ass^i  the  residences  of  ofScials,  and 
bum  distinguished  royalists,  in  effigy.'     Merchants  entered  into  agreements 


'  These  anodatioiia  were  compoaed  oT  popular  lesdera  and  others,  who  leagued  with  the 
■Ton-ed  detenDination  Xo  reeist  oppreaaion  to  the  uttermost  After  their  organization  in  the  diOel' 
oit  colonics,  they  formed  a  Bort  of  national  league,  and  by  continual  correspondencu,  aided  effectu- 
>Dj  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

'  Meg  appointed  by  tho  crowa  to  sell  the  govenunent  stamps,  or  stamped  paper. 

'  Uaaam^usetta,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  PennBylronia,  Uarjland,  and  Bouth 
Ovolino,  were  represented.  The  Aasemblieg  or  tbose  not  represented,  declared  their  rpadinecs  to 
•free  to  wliotever  measures  the  Congress  might  adopt.  Timothy  Euggles,  of  UassachuBetjB  (who 
ifterward  commanded  a  corpa  of  Tories)  [note  4,  page  224].  presided. 

'  A  Declaration  of  Righia,  written  by  John  Cniger,  of  New  Yoric ;  a  JfemoHoI  to  both  Houses  of 
Parbamaii,  by  Robert  B.  LiringstOQ,  of  New  Yoric ;  and  a  Petaiun  la  Oi*  Ung,  by  Jamea  Otis,  of 
MMmchuaetta.  "  Page  183. 

*  Public  indif^tion  is  thus  sotnetimes  maniiestod.  A  figure  of  a  man  intended  to  repreaeot 
the  [^oxioas  iodividuBl,  ia  paraded,  and  then  hung  upon  a  scafToId,  or  burned  at  a  stake,  as  an 
inHmalioo  of  the  deacrred  bie  of  the  person  thus  repreeented.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  En- 
gland at  the  time  in  question,  and  bag  been  often  done  in  our  own  country  since.  Nowhere  was 
r  indignation  so  warmly  manifested  u  in  New  York.  Cadwallader  Golden,  a  venerable 
a  of  eigh^  years,  was  acting-gOTenior  of  New  Y(^    He  tettised  to  delivw  up  tti»' 
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not  to  impurt  goods  frtm  Great  Britainvhilethe  obnoxious  Act  remained  a  law; 
and  domestic  manu&ctarcs  were  commenced  in  ainxiet  every  &mily.'  The 
wealthiest  vied  with  the  middling  classes  in  economy,  and  wore  clothing  of 
their  own  manufactare.     Th&t  wool  might  not  became  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep 


flesh  fi>r  &od,  was  discouraged.  Soon,  &om  all  classes  in  America,  there  went 
to  the  ears  of  the  British  ministry,  a  respectful  but  firm  protest  It  was 
seconded  by  the  merchants  and  manu&cturers  of  London,  whose  American 
trade  was  prostrated,'  and  the  voice,  thus  made  potential,  was  beard  and  heeded 
in  high  places. 

Rtamped  paper  on  the  deimand  oT  the  people,  when  they  proceeded  to  liM^  him  m  efflf^,  near  the 
■pot  where  Leialer  wu  executed  [page  148]  Bovent}i-flve  jeazn  betore.  Thr'y  also  burned  hia  fins 
ooaoh  Id  fiont  of  the  Ibrt,  near  the  present  Bowling  Oreen,  and  upon  tlie  smoking  pile  tbej  cnst  hia 
dBgj.  Golden  was  a  man  oT  great  HCicntific  attunmente.  He  wrote  a  Hialory  0/  fAe  f^vr  A'attmu 
[page  33],  and  was  m  constant  oorrespandenoe  with  eome  of  the  most  eminent  philoBophcrs  and 
■duilan  of  Europe.  A  life  of  Colden,  from  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LLD.,  may  be  Ibuod 
to  0»  American  Meduxd  and  PliiiiMiphiaUSeguler,  ISll.     He  died  in  September,  1776. 

*  Ttie  newspapers  d  the  day  contain  maiir  laudatory  notices  of  the  conforniity  of  wealUiy 
people  to  these  agieementa.  On  one  occasion,  fbrty  or  fU^  young  ladies,  who  called  themsetv^ 
"Daugfatera  of  liberty,"  met  at  the  bouse  of  (he  Rev.  Ur.  Uorebead,  in  Boston,  with  their  tpinnii^ 
wheels,  and  spun  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  skeins  of  yam,  during  tho  day,  and  presented  them 
to  the  pastor.  It  Is  sud  "  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  spinners  in  Hr,  Uorehcsd'e  Society." 
"Within  eighteen  months."  wrote  a  seatleman  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  "four  hundred  and  eighty-eeTen 
nrda  (^ cloth,  and  thirty.|ix  poire  (^stockings,  have  been  qian  and  knit  in  the  fiunily  of  Jsmts 
Nixon,  of  this  town." 

*  Haifa  million  of  doUara  were  due  them  by  the  cdonist^  at  that  lim^  not  a  dime  of  which 
«rald  be  collected  niuler  the  «ixietiDg  Etste  of  things. 
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Wliile  these  events  Tere  in  prt^ress,  Grenville  bad  been  sncoeeded  iu  office 
by  tbe  Miirquk  of  Rockingham,  a  friend  of  the  colonies,  and  an  enlightened 
statesman.     William  Pitt,'  vbo  had  been  called  from  his  retirement  by  the 
mice  of  the  people,  hoping  much  from  the  new  miniatiy,  appeared  in  Farlia- 
ment,  and  was  there  the  earnest  champion  of  the  Amer- 
icans.    Justice  and  expediency  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  f.'^-  -^j^ 
Stamp  Act,  and  early  in  January,  1TC6,  a  bill  for  that         ,  .^  i  \ 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and        * . ;  '  ^  IB 
was  warmly  supported  by  Pitt,  Colonel  Banri,  and  others.        '    j  ^     ^^9m 
Then  Edmund  Burke  first  appeared  as  the  champion  of     >  JSiB^'—^r 
ri^t;  and  during  the  stormy  debates  on  the  subject,    HP^^     J^^ 
which  ensued,  he  achieved  some  of  those  earliest  and      ^^^^HnCB^^. 
mostwonderiul  triumphs  of  oratory,  which  dBtablisbed  his                      ^^ 
&iDe,  and  endeared  him  to  the  American  people.*     The 
olmoziona  act  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  when  London  wsje- 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  fl^s  decorated  the  shipping  in  the  Thames.     In 
America,  public  thanksgivings,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  attested  the  general 
joy;  and  Pitt,*  who  hod  boldly  declared  his  conviction  that  Parliament  had  no 
ri^t  to  tax  the  Golonies  without  their  consent,'  was  landed  as  a  political  Mefr- 
Biah.  Non-importation  associations  were  dissolved,  business  was  resumed,  and  the 
Americans  (Confidently  expected  justice  &om  the  mother  country,  and  a  speedy 
reoonciliation.     Alas !  the  scene  soon  changed. 

Another  storm  soon  began  to  lower.  Pitt,  himself  tenacious  of  British 
honor,  and  doubtful  of  the  passage  of  the  Repeal  BUI  without  some  concesaiooB, 
had  appended  to  it  an  act,  which  declared  that  Parliament  possessed  the  power 
"to  bind  the  coloniee,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The  e^  of  tyranny  which 
lay  concealed  in  this  "  declaratory  act,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  perceived  by 
the  colonists,  while  their  eyes  were  filled  wiUi  tears  of  joy ;  but  when  calm  re- 
flection  came,  they  saw  clearly  that  germ  of  future  of^ressions,  and  were 
uneasy.  They  perceived  the  Bepeal  Bill  to  be  only  a  truce  in  the  war  upon 
&eedom  ia  America,  and  they  watched  every  movement  of  the  government 
party  with  suspicion.  Within  a  few  months  afterward,  a  brood  of  obnoxious 
measures  were  hatched  from  that  egg,  and  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation  of 
the  colonists. 

The  American  people,  conscious  of  rectitude,  wero  neither  slow  nor  cautious 


'  Kot«  2,  page  213. 

*  Edmand  Burke  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1730.  He  became  a  lawjer,  and  was  a  rerj  popular 
writer,  aa  well  as  a  tpeaker.     He  waa  in  public  otHce  about  tbirtj  years,  and  died  in  1797. 

'  WLUtam  Pitt  was  bom  in  En^aod  in  1708,  and  hold  many  high  offices  or  trust  and  emolu- 
moiiL  During  ao  exciting  debate  in  Parliament,  on  American  aflatfs,  In  the  Epring  of  1718,  he 
nmooed,  aod  died  within  a  month  sfterward. 

*  "Taxation,"  said  Pitt,  "is  no  port  of  the  goveniing  or  l^idadve  power.  Tazee  are  the  toI- 
nnlary  pft  or  grant  of  the  comraon-i  alone."  "  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  that  America  has  resisted. 
T^uee  milliona  ct  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  become  Blaves,  would 
h»™  beoQ  fit  instnimenta  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest"  And  Colonel  Ban*  declared  that  the  colon- 
ots  were  planted  by  Ecglish  oppression,  grew  by  neglect,  and  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  free 
people,  were  perfectly  iadependent  of  Great  Britain.  He  then  warned  the  govcmmetit  to  act  justly, 
V  itw  colonies  would  be  lost  to  Qreat  Biilain  fbcever. 
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in  exhibiting  their  indignation,  and  this  boldness  irritated  their  oppressors.  A 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ^  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,'  and  many  of 
the  Commons,  were  &vorable  to  coercive  measures  toward  the  Americans.  Not 
doubting  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  thej  prevailed  on  the  ministry 
to  adopt  new  schemes  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury'  from  the  coffers 
of  the  colonists,  and  urged  the  justice  of  employing  arms,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force obedience.  Troops  were  accordingly  sent  to  America,  in  June,  1766 ; 
and  a  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for  their  partial  subsistence  by 
the  colonies.*  The  appearance  of  these  troops  in  New  York,  and  the  order  for 
the  people  to  feed  and  shelter  the  avowed  instruments  of  their  own  enslavement, 
produced  violent  outbreaks  in  that  city,  and  burning  indignation  all  over  the 
land.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  at  once  arrayed  itself  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  obnoxious  act. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  Americans. 
Early  in  the  month  of  July,  Pitt  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  opposed 
the  new  measures  as  unwise  and  unjust,  and  the  colonists  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  repose.  Sut  Pitt  could  not  always  prevent  mischief.  During  his 
absence  from  Parliament,  on  account  of  sickness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Charles  Townshend)  coalesced  with  Grenville  in  bringing  new  tax- 
ation schemes  before  that  body.'  A  bill  was  passed  in  June,  1767,  for  levying 
duties  upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  etc.,  which  should  be  imported 
into  the  colonies.  Another  was  passed,  in  July,  for  establishing  a  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  colonial  legislation,  and  for  creating  resi- 
dent commissioners  of  customs  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.*  Then  anodier,  a 
few  days  later,  which  forbade  the  New  York  Assembly  to  perform  any  legisla- 
tive act  whatever,  until  it  should  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  These  taxation  schemes,  and  blows  at  popular  liberty,  produced  excite- 
ment throughout  the  colonies,  almost  as  violent  as  those  on  account  of  the 
Stamp  Act.^  The  colonial  Assemblies  boldly  protested ;  new  non-importation 
associations  were  formed ;  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  people,  defining  their  rights,  and  urging  them  to  a  united 
resistance  ;"  and  early  in  1768,  almost  every  colonial  Assembly  had  boldly  ex- 

*  Every  peer  in  the  British  realm  is  a  legislator  by  virtue  of  his  title;  and  when  they  are  assem- 
bled for  legislative  duties,  they  constitute  the  House  of  Lords,  or  upper  branch  of  the  legislature^ 
answering,  in  some  degree,  to  our  Senate. 

*  Two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England  and  "Wales,  have  a  right  to  sit  and  rote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  have  the  same  political  importance  as  the  peers.  By  the  act  of  union 
between  Ireland  and  England,  four  "lords  spiritual"  from  among  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
former  country,  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  "  lords  temporal  and  lords  spiritual"  con- 
stitute the  House  of  Ijurda.  The  Hmise  of  Commons  is  composed  of  men  elected  by  the  people,  and 
answers  to  the  Ho^ae  of  RepresentaJUves  of  our  Federal  Congress.  *  Page  212. 

*  This  act  also  allowed  military  officers,  possessing  a  warrant  fh>m  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
break  into  any  house  where  he  might  suspect  deserters  were  concealed.  Like  the  WrUa  of  Assist- 
ance [page  212],  this  power  might  be  used  for  wicked  purposes. 

*  In  January,  1767,  Grenville  proposed  a  direct  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
tiiousand  dollars. 

*  Note  6,  page  212,  and  note  6,  page  134.  ^  Page  216. 

*  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  appeals,  were  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  John  Dicken- 
Bon,  of  Philadelphia,  and  entitled  Letters  of  a  PennsyVoania,  farmer.    Like  Paine*s  OrisiB^  ten  yeazs 
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pressed  its  cooviction,  that  Parliament  had  uo  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  These 
expressiona  were  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  MassBchusetta  [Feb.,  1768] 
to  the  several  Assemblies,  asking  their  co-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of 
grievances.     That  circular  greatly  offended  the  Ministry  ;  and  the  governor  of 


Massachusetts  was  instructed  to  command  the  Assembly,  in  the  king's  niune,  to 
■cscind  the  resolution  adopting  it.  The  Aasemfcly,  on  the  30th  of  June  follow- 
ng,  passed  an  almost  unanimous  vote  not  to  rescind,*  and  made  this  very  order 
in  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  government  to  enslave  the  colonists,  by  restrain- 
ng  the  free  speech  and  action  of  their  representatives. 

The  British  Ministry,  ignorant  and  careless  concerning  tho  character  and 
*!mper  of  the  Americ^jis,  disregarded  the  portentous  warnings  which  every 
ressel  from  the  New  World  bore  to  their  ears.  Having  resolved  On  employing 
physical  force  in  the  maintenance  of  obedience,  and  not  doubting  its  potency, 


-r  [note  4,  p^  260],  thcao  Letteni  produced  a 


1  t\\i!  public 


vvenue,  were  iia  much  a  violation  of  their  riifhta  as  any  other  tax."  John  Dickenson  wag  bom  in 
t(:u7laDd,  in  Novetaber,  1732.  [Te  studied  law  in  BnRland  tbr  three  yeant,  and  made  liia  Brat  ap- 
1  iranco  in  public  life,  m  ft  member  of  tho  PennsTtviuiia  Aaflcrably.  Ho  waa  a  member  of  the 
it;i;np  Aet  Congress  [page  21B],  and  of  the  Continental  Cunnreaa  [page  226],  He  was  an  eloquent 
ipoaktT,  ftnd  elegnnl  writer.  Ho  was  oppoai-d  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  but  acquiesced, 
ind  w:isan  able  member  of  the  conTcntion  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  remained  leng 
n  public  life,  and  died  in  1808,  at  the  ajfe  of  seventj-flve  yeare, 

'  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adamn  were  tho  priikcipal  ppeakcra  on  this  occanon.  "When  Lonl 
^ilUboroii ill  [colonial  aecretm-y]  knows,"  aaiii  the  former,  "that  we  will  not  rescind  oar  acts,  he 
ihoukl  appeal  to  Parliament  to  rescind  Otein.  Let  Britons  rescind  1 
ire  lost  to  them  tbrever." 
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they  became  less  regardlees  of  even  the  forms  of  justice,  and  began  to  treat  tbe 
colonists  as  rebellious  subjects,  rather  than  as  free  British  brethren.  Ministers 
sent  orders  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  warning  them  not  to  imitate  the  fSutious 
disobediencp  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  royal  governors  were  ordered  to  en&rce 
submission  by  all  means  in  their  power.  The  effect  of  these  circulars  was  to 
disgust  and  irritate  the  Assemblies,  and  to  stimulate  their  sympathy  for  Massa- 
chusetts, now  made  the  special  object  of  displeasure. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement,  in  May,  1768,  that  tbe  new 
commissioners  of  customs  arrived  at  Boston.  They  were  regarded  with  as 
much  contempt  as  were  the  tax-gatherers  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.' 
It  was  di£Scult  to  restrain  the  more  ignorant  and  excitable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  committing  personal  violence.  A  crisis  soon  arrived.  In  June, 
1768,  the  sloop  Liberty^  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Boston,'  arrived  at  that  port  with  a  cargo  of  Madeira  wine. 
The  commissioners  demanded  the  payment  of  duties,  and  when  it  was  refused, 
they  seized  the  vessel.  The  news  spread  over  the  town,  and  the  people  re- 
solved on  immediate  and  effectual  resistance.  An  assemblage  of  citizens  soon 
became  a  mob,  who  dragged  a  custom-house  boat  through  the  town,  burned  it 
upon  the  Common,  assailed  the  commissioners,  damaged  their  houses,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  safety  in  Castle  William,  a  small  fortress  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.'  Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  the  popular  feeling,  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  unwisely  invited  General  Gage,<  then  in  command  of  British 
troops  at  Halifax,  to  bring  soldiers  to  Boston  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.'  They 
came  in  September  [Sept.  27,  1768],  seven  hundred  in  number,  and  on  a  quiet 
Sabbath  morning,  landed  under  cover  of  the  cannons  of  the  British  ships  which 
brought  them,  and  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  they  marched  to  the 
Common,'  with  all  the  parade  of  a  victorious  army  entering  a  conquered  city. 
Beligion,  popular  freedom,  patriotism,  were  all  outraged,  and  the  cup  of  the 
people's  indignation  was  fuU.^  The  colonists  were  taught  the  bitter,  but  neces- 
sary lesson,  that  armed  resistance  must  oppose  armed  oppression.' 

Like  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  that  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  afford 


'  The  pvhUcans^  or  toU-gathcrere  of  Judea,  being  a  standing  monument  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Roman  yoke,  were  abhorred.  One  of  the  accusations  against  our  Saviour  was,  that 
he  did  *'eat  ^\\hpuJl)kcana  and  sinners."  '  Page  231. 

'  About  three  miles  south-cast  lh)m  Boston.  The  fortress  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1*798 ;  and  the  following  year  it  ^vxui  visited  by  President  Adams,  and  named  Fori  Independence^  its 
present  title.  In  connection  with  Castle  William,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  ihe  Times,  September  29,  1768,  is  the  following:  '*The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets ;  and 
those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song  was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music."  *  Page  186. 

*  The  British  ministry  had  already  resolved  to  send  troops  to  Boston  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
propensities  of  the  people. 

'  A  large  public  park  on  the  southern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill. 

*  As  the  people  refused  to  supply  the  troops  with  quarters,  they  were  placed,  some  m  the  State 
House,  some  in  Fancuil  Hall  [page  225],  and  others  in  tents  on  the  Common.  Cannons  were 
planted  at  different  points;  sentinels  challenged  the  citizens  as  they  passed;  and  tbe  whole  town 
had  the  appearance  of  a  camp. 

'  There  were,  ut  that  tim^  iuU  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  ookmies  capable  of  bearing 
anna 
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find  and  efaelter  for  the  royal  troc^  in  that  province,  and  for  this  oSenee,  Ptir- 
liament,  now  become  the  supple  instminent  of  the  crown,  censured  their  dis- 
obedience, approved  of  coercive  measuree,  and,  by  resolution,  prayed  the  king 
to  revive  a  long  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which  the  governor 
of  the  refractory  colony  should  be  required  to  arrest,  and  Bend  to  England  for 
trial,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  tumnlts.  The  colo- 
nial Assembly  indignantly  responded,  by  re-asserting  the  chartered  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  king  to  take  an  offender  from  the 
coantry,  for  trial.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  powerfiil  minority  battled 
manfiilly  for  the  Americans.  Burke  pronounced  the  idea  of  reviving  that  old 
etitnte,  as  "horrible."  "Can  you  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country?"  he 
uked.  "If  yon  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people,  you  most 
either  change  your  plans  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever." 
Even  Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure,  yet  a  ma- 
jority voted  in  fevor  of  the  resolution,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1769. 

The  British  troops  continued  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  while, 
month  after  month,  the  colonies  were  agitated  by  disputes  with  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, the  petty  tyranny  of  lesser  officials,  and  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
goverament  with  colonial  legislation.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  encour- 
sged  by  the  expressed  sympathy  of  the  other  colonies,  firmly  refused  to  appro- 
priate a  single  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  They  even  demanded  their 
withdrawal  from  the  city,  and  refused  to  transact  any  legislative  business  while 
tbey  remained.  Daily  occurrences  exasperated  the  people  against  the  troops, 
and  finally,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  an  event,  apparently  trifling  in  its  char- 
acter, led  to  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  A  rope-maker  quarreled  with 
a  soldier,  and  struck  him.  Out  of  this  affray  grew  a  fight  between  several  sol- 
diers and  rope-makera.  The  latter  were  beaten,  and  the  result  aroused  the 
vengeance  of  the  more  excitable  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  few  evenings 
afWward  [March  5],  about  seven  hundred  of  them  assembled  in  the  streets, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  troops.'  A  sentinel  was  assaulted  near 
the  custom-house,  when  C:iptain  Preston,  commander  of  the  guard,  went  to  his 
reseae  with  eight  armed  men.  The  mob  dared  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  attacked 
them  with  stones,  pieces  of  ice,  and  other  missiles.  One  of  the  soldiers  who 
received  a  blow,  fired,  and  his  six  companions  also  discharged  their  guns. 
Three  of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and  five  were  danger- 
onaly  wounded.'     The  mob  instantly  retreated,  when  all 

'  These  were  addressed  hj  a  tall  man,  di:^ii«d  hy  a  white  wig  Hud 
>  Kuiet  cloak,  wbo  dotted  hia  harangue  itj  Bhouting,  "  To  tbe  main 
RHirdl  to  the  main  guardl"  and  tben  diaappoarcd.  It  vaa  alwaye  bo- 
lieTed  that  ttM  tall  man  was  Samuol  Adams,  ono  of  the  most  inflexible 
patriots  d' tha  Rerolutioa,  and  at  that  time  a  popular  leader,  lie  wan 
■  descendant  of  odd  of  the  early  Puritwia  [pago  75],  and  was  bom  in 
BoMoain  1722.  Ue  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  wna  afterward  governor  of  Uassachusctts ;  and  died  In  ' 
180X    A  rairer  patriot  than  Samuel  Adams',  npvcr  lived.  BAHUn.  adahs. 

*  Tbs  leader  of  the  mob  waa  a  ''  '        '  "  ''  "  ' 

Attodci.    He  and  Samuel  Grajr  ai 
MTlal  wounds. 
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the  bells  of  the  city  rang  an  alarum,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  seyeral  thoa- 
sands  of  exasperated  citizens  were  in  the  streets.  A  terrible  scene  of  blood 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Qovemor  Hutchinson  assured  the  people  that 
justice  should  be  vindicated  in  the  morning.  Thej  retired,  but  with  firm  re- 
solves not  to  endure  the  military  despotism  any  longer. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  was  clear  and  frosty.  At  an  early  honr 
Governor  Hutchinson  was  called  upon  to  fulfill  his  promise.  The  people  de- 
manded the  instant  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston,  and  the  trial  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  men,  for  murder.  These  demands  were  complied  with.  The 
troops  were  removed  to  Castle  William  [March  12,  1770],  and  Preston,  ably 
defended  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  of  the  popular  leaders,  was 
tried  and  acquitted,  with  six  of  his  men,  by  a  Boston  jury.  The  other  two  sol- 
diers were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  result  was  a  oonunent  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  highly  favorable  to  the  Amer- 
icans. It  was  so  regarded  in  England,  and  was  used  with  good  efiect  by  the 
opposition  in  Parliament.  It  showed  that  in  the  midst  of  popular  excitement, 
the  strong  conservative  principles  of  justice  bore  rule.  The  victims  of  the  riot 
were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  liberty,*  and  for  many  years,  the  memory  of  the 
'^  Boston  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  was  kept  alive  by  anniversary  orations  in 
the  city  and  vicinity. 

Perceiving  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  colonists  in  resisting  taxation  with- 
out their  consent,  the  British  ministry  now  wavered.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
bloody  riot  in  Boston  [March  5],  Lord  North,  who  was  then  the  English  prime 
minister,  proposed  to  Parliament  a  repeal  of  all  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of 
1767,'  except  that  upon  tea.  An  act  to  that  efiect  was  passed  a  month  after- 
ward [April  12J.  This  concession  was  wrung  from  the  minister  partly  by  the 
clamor  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  again  felt  severely  the 
operations  of  the  non-importation  associations  in  America.  As  tea  was  a  lux- 
ury. North  supposed  the  colonists  would  not  object  to  the  small  duty  laid  upon 
that  article,  and  he  retained  it  as  a  standing  assertion  of  the  ri(fht  of  Parliament 
to  impose  such  duties.  The  minister  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple he  was  dealing  with.  It  was  not  the  petty  amovnt  of  duties  of  which  they 
complained,  for  all  the  taxes  yet  imposed  were  not  in  the  least  burdensome  to 
thera.  They  were  contending  for  a  great  principle,  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  their  liberties ;  and  they  regarded  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  one  article 
as  much  a  violation  of  their  sacred  rights,  as  if  ten  were  included.  They  ac- 
cepted the  ministerial  concession,  but,  asserting  their  rights,  continued  their 
non-importation  league  against  the  purchase  and  use  of  tea.' 


*  They  were  buried  with  great  parade.  All  the  bolls  of  Bopton  and  vicinity  tolled  a  fimeral 
knell  while  tho  procession  was  moving;  and  as  intended,  the  affair  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  ^  Pag©  218. 

•  Even  before  North's  proposition  was  made  to  Parliament,  special  agreements  concerning  the 
disuse  of  tea,  had  been  made.  Already  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject  had  been  manifested  to- 
ward a  Boston  merchant  who  continued  to  sell  tea.  A  company  of  half-grown  boys  placed  an  effigy 
near  his  door,  with  a  finger  upon  it  pointing  toward  his  store.  While  a  man  was  attempting  to 
pull  it  down,  he  was  pelted  with  dirt  and  stones.  He  ran  into  the  store,  and  seizing  a  gun,  oh- 
charged  its  contents  among  the  crowd.    A  boy  named  Snyder  was  killed,  and  Christopher  Gere 
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The  spirit  of  opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
colonies.  It  was  rife  below  the  Roanoke,  and  was  boldly  made  manifest  when 
occasion  required.  In  1771,  the  Garolinas,  hitherto  exempted  from  violent  out^ 
bursts  of  popular  indignation,  although  never  wanting  in  zeal  in  opposing  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  kindred  measures,  became  the  theater  of  great  excitement.  To 
satisfy  the  rapacity  and  pride  of  royal  governors,  the  industry  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina,  especially,  was  enormously  taxed.^  The  oppression  was  real, 
not  an  abstract  principle,  as  at  the  North.  The  people  in  the  interior  at  length 
formed  associations,  designed  to  resist  unjust  taxation,  and  to  control  public 
affiurs.  They  called  themselves  Regulators ;  and  in  1771,  they  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  overawed  by  local  magistrates.  Their  operations  assumed  the 
character  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Governor  Tryon' 
inarched  into  that  region  with  an  armed  force,  to  subdue  them.  They  met  him 
upon  Alamance  Creek,  in  Alamance  county,  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  there  a 
bloody  skirmish  ensued.  The  Begulators  were  subdued  and  dispersed,  and 
Tryon  marched  back  in  triumph  to  the  sea-board,  after  hanging  six  of  the  lead- 
ers, on  the  19th  of  June  following.  These  events  aroused,  throughout  the  South, 
the  fiercest  hatred  of  British  power,  and  stimulated  that  earnest  patriotism  so 
early  displayed  by  the  people  below  the  Roanoke,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.' 

The  upper  part  of  Narraganset  Bay  exhibited  a  scene,  in  the  month  of 
Jane,  1772,  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  widened  the  breach  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  commander  of  the  British  armed  schooner 
Gaspi,  stationed  there  to  assist  the  commissioners  of  customs*  in  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws,  annoyed  the  American  navigators  by  haughtily  commanding  them 
to  lower  their  colors  when  they  passed  his  vessel,  in  token  of  obedience.  The 
William  Tells  of  the  bay  refused  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  this  petty  Gesler.*  For 
snch  disobedience,  a  Provid^ice  sloop  was  chased  by  the  schooner.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  low  sandy  point;  and  on  that  night  [June  9, 1772],  sixty-four 
armed  men  went  down  from  Providence  in  boats,  captured  the  people  on  board 
the  Gasp^j  and  burned  the  vessel.  Although  a  large  reward  was  ofiered  for  the 
perpetrators  (who  were  well  known  in  Providence*),  they  were  never  betrayed. 

(afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts)  was  wounded.  The  affair  produced  great  excitement.  At 
about  the  same  time,  three  hundred  "  mistresses  of  families''  in  Boston  signed  a  pledge  of  total  ab- 
skinenoe  from  the  use  of  tea,  while  the  duty  remained  upon  it  A  few  dajs  afterward  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  signed  a  similar  pledge. 

'  Governor  Tryon  caused  a  pal^  to  be  erected  for  his  residence,  at  Newborn,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  for  the  pajrment  of  which  the  province  was  taxed.  This  was  in  1768,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  discontent,  which  produced  the  outbreak  here  mentioned. 

■  Page  248.  •  Pago  237.  *  Page  220. 

*  G«ler  was  an  Austrian  governor  of  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  placed  his  cap  on 
a  pole,  at  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  ordered  all  to  bow  to  it,  when  they  should  enter.  William  Tell,  a 
brave  leader  of  the  people,  refused.  He  was  Imprisoned  for  disobedience,  escaped,  aroused  his 
countrymen  to  arms,  who  drove  their  Austrian  masters  out  of  the  land,  and  achieved  the  indepen- 
denoo  of  Switzerland. 

*  One  of  the  leaders  was  Abraham  Whipple,  a  naval  commander  during  the  Revolution  [page 
310].  Several  others  were  afterward  distinguished  for  bravery  during  that  struggle.  Four  years 
afterward,  when  Sir  James  Wallace,  a  British  commander,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  Whipple 
became  known  as  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  the  Gaspi.  Wallace  sent  him  the  following  letter: 
"You,  Abraham  Whipple,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1772,  burned  his  majesty's  vessel,  the  Gaspe,  and  I 
will  hang  you  at  the  yard-arm."  To  this  Whipple  replied :  "  To  Sir  James  Wallace.  Sir:  Always 
catch  a  man  before  you  hang  Ium.^-JAJ(E8  Whipplel" 
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These  rebellious  acts,  so  significaDt  of  the  temper  of  the  Americana,  greatly 
perplexed  the  Britiah  ministry.  Lord  North'  -would  gladly  have  conciliated 
them,  but  be  was  pledged  byjrordB  and  acta  to  the  maintenance  of  the  asserted 
principle,  that  Parliament  had  the  undoubted  ri^t  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
their  consent.  He  labored  hard  to  peroerre  some  method  bj  which  omciliation 
and  pBrUamentary  supremacy  might  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  early  in  17T3, 
a  new  thought  upon  taxation  entered  his  brain.  The  East  India  Company,* 
having  lost  their  valuable  tea  customers  in  America,  by  the  operation  of  iho 
non-importation  associations,  and  having  more  than  seventeen  milhons  of  pounds 
of  the  article  m  their  warehouses  in  England,  petitioned  Parliament  to  take  off 
the  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound,  levied  upon  its  importation  into  America. 
_  The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  government  more  than 

an  equal  amount,  in  export  duty,  if  the  change  should  be 
made.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  gov- 
emment  to  act  justly  and  wisely,  and  to  produce  s  per- 
fect reconciliation;  but  the  etupid  ministry,  (earing  it 
might  be  considered  a  sabmission  to  "rebellions  sub- 
jects," refused  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  Continuing 
to  misapprehend  the  real  question  at  issue,  North  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Parliament,  allowing  the  company  to 
export  their  teas  to  America  on  their  own  account,  with- 
out paying  an  export  duty.  As  this  would  make  tea  cheaper  in  America  than 
in  England,  he  concluded  the  Americana  would  not  object  to  paying  the  three 
pence  duty.  This  concession  to  a  commercial  monopoly,  while  spuming  the 
appeals  of  a  great  principle,  only  crested  contempt  and  indignation  throughout 
the  colonies. 

Blind  as  the  minister,  the  East  India  Company  now  regarded  the  American 
market  as  open  for  their  tea,  and  soon  afWr  the  passf^  of  the  bill  [May  10, 
1773],  several  large  ahips,  heavily  laden  with  the  article,  were  on  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  Intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  America  before 
the  arrival  of  any  of  the  ships,  and  the  people  in  most  of  the  sea-board  towns, 
where  consignments  of  tea  had  been  made,  resolved  that  it  should  not  even  be 
landed.  The  ships  which  arrived  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  returned  to 
England  with  their  cargoes.  At  Charleston  it  was  landed,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  be  sold ;  while  at  Boston,  the  attempts  of  the  governor  and  his  friends,'  who 

*  Frederick,  Earl  of  Guilford  (Lord  North),  wna  a  man  of  tslont,  pinccrely  atCai^hcd  to  EiucM 
liberty,  and  conscientioua  in  the  porformaoance  of  his  duties.  Like  many  other  BtateraiirD  at  hii 
time,  ho  utterly  miaapprchended  tlie  character  of  tho  Ameriran  people,  and  could  not  ptreciTe  tbo 

S'  \si,ke  of  tlicir  claimEt,     lie  vaa  prime  minister  during  the  whole  of  our  War  tor  Independence. 
0  was  aOlicted  with  blindness  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.    He  died  ia  July,  1792,  at  the  age 
of  aity  years. 

*  The  English  East  IndiB  Company  was  formed  and  chnrtcred  in  1600,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  tho  countries  lying  east  of  the  C.ipe  of  Good 
Hope  [note  1,  page  37].  It  continued  proBperous;  and  about  the  middlB  of  the  last  centurr,  lh» 
goremoc  of  its  stations  in  India,  under  the  pretense  of  obtaining  security  for  their  trade,  subdued 
Email  temtories,  and  thus  planted  the  tbundation  of  that  great  British  empire  in  the  East,  whirb 
now  comprises  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  ftvm  Ci^  Comorin  to  tlio  Himalnya  mountains,  v'ltb  a 
population  of  mors  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

'  The  public  mind  In  MaBsaohusena  was  greatly  infiamed  against  Qovemor  HutdiinKia  at  this 
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were  consigneea,  to  laDd  the  tea  in  defiance  of  the  public  feeling,  resulted  in  the 

destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  it.     On  a  cold  moonlight  night  (Docembcr 

16,  1773],  at  the  close  of  the  last  of  several  spirited 

meetings  of  the  citiiens  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,*  a  party 

of  about  sixty  persons,  some  disguised  as  Indians, 

rushed  on  board  two  vessels  in  the  harbor,  laden  with   - 

tea,  tore  open  the  hatches,  and  in  the  course  of  two 

houra,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  containing 

the  proscribed  article,  were  broken  open,  and  their 

contents  cast  into  the  water.     This  event  produced  a   ' 

powerful  sensation  throughout  the  British  realm,  and 

led  to  very  important  results. 

While  the  American  colonies,  and  even  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  sympathized  with  the  Bostonians,  and  could  not  censure 
them,  the  exasperated  government  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  notwithstand- 
ing payment  for  all  damage  to  their  property  was  promised  to  the  East  India 
Company.  Parliament,  by  enactment  [March  7,  1774],  ordered  the  port  of 
Boston  to  be  closed  against  all  commercial  transactions  vhatever,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  custom-house,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  public  offices,  to  Salem. 
The  Salem  people  patriotically  refused  the  proffered  advanti^  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblebead,  fif^n  miles  distant, 
offered  the  free  use  of  their  harbor  and  wharves,  to  the  merchants  of  Boston. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Fort  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  another  act, 
ffhich  leveled  a  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  a  law  [March 
28,  1774].  It  was  equivalent  to  a  total  subversion  of  the  charter,  inasmuch 
as  it  deprived  the  peoplo  of  many  of  the  dearest  privileges  guarantied  by  that 
instrument'  A  third  retaliatory  act  waa  passed  on  the  2lBt  of  April,  provid- 
ii^  for  the  trial,  in  England,  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  mnr- 
iers  committed  in  support  of  government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barri  said, 
"encouragement  to  military  insolence  already  bo  insupportable."  A  fourth 
bill,  providing  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  was  also  passed  by 
Urge  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  in  anticipation  of  rebellion 
in  America,  a  fiElh  act  was  passed,  making  great  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Canada,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act.    This  excited  the  animosity  of 


tme,  whoso  lette™  to  n  mpinhpr  of  Parliament,  rccommeniiinn  Btrinf^nt  mrii<ur«i  townrd  the  CoU 
oaie^  had  been  procured  in  England,  and  sent  to  tha  Bpcuktr  of  the  colonial  ABsembly,  by  Dr, 
Kranklin.  At  about  tho  same  limp,  Parliament  had  passed  a.  Uw,  making  the  goremor  and  judge* 
of  MaasachuseUs  independent  of  the  Assembly  for  thoir  salaries,  these  being  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nues in  the  bands  of  tlio  eommtssioncrs  of  customs.  This  removtti  of  these  official  beyond  all  dc- 
pcndencs  upon  thn  people,  connituted  them  flt  instrumenta  of  the  crown  for  oppressing  tlio  jnbabit- 
anti,  and  in  that  o.-'pect  tho  colonists  viewed  the  measure,  and  eondemcd  it 

'  BecBiHo  the  lU'volutionaiy  mcctio^ra  in  Boslon  were  held  in  Faneuil  HnH,  it  was  (and  still  is) 
c:lIIo<1  TV  Cradle  of  Librrlg.  It  was  built,  and  prfflenled  to  tlio  town,  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1743. 
Tlia  picture  shows  its  form  duriniK  the  Revolution.  Tho  yano  on  the  steeple,  in  tho  fcrm  of  a  gnus' 
hopper  (symbolical  of  devouring),  yet  holds  its  original  place. 

*  It  empowered  shcril6  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  select  jurio*,  instead  of  loaving  thot  power 
with  the  selectmen  of  tho  towns,  who  were  chosen  by  tlio  people.     11  also  prohibited  all  town 
meetings  and  other  gatlicrings.     It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  oouocU,  Judges  Justice*  of 
the  peace,  eto.,  by  the  crown  or  its  reprcaenlative. 
15 
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all  Protestants.  These  measores  created  universal  indignation  toward  the  gpy- 
ernment,  and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1774,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  operation*  It 
was  a  heavy  blow  for  the  doomed  town.  Business  was  crushed,  and  great  suf- 
fering ensued.  The  utter  prostration  of  trade  soon  produced  wide-spread  dis- 
tress. The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became  straitened;  and  the  poor, 
denied  the  privilege  of  laboring,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  classes  felt  the 
scourge  of  the  oppressor,  but  bore  it  with  remarkable  fortitude.  They  were 
conscious  of  being  right,  and  everywhere,  tokens  of  the  liveliest  sympathy  were 
manifested.  Flour,  rice,  cereal  grains,  fuel,  and  money,  were  sent  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  from  the  different  colonies ;  and  the  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  poor  of  Boston. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  oppressive  laws.  General  Grage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  America,^  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  an  additional  military  force  was  ordered  to  Boston.  These 
coercive  demonstrations  greatly  increased  the  public  irritation,  and  diminished 
the  hopes  of  reconciliation.  Slavish  submission  or  armed  resistance,  was  now 
the  alternative  presented  to  the  American  people.  Committees  of  correspond- 
ence which  had  been  formed  in  every  colony  in  1773,*  had  been  busy  in  the 
interchange  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  throughout  the  entire  community 
of  Anglo-Americans  there  was  evidently  a  general  consonance  of  feeling,  favor- 
able to  united  efforts  in  opposing  the  augmenting  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 

Yet  they  hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliberate  in  solemn 

^9    M^fp 
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council  before  they  should  appeal  to  ''  the  last  argument 

of  kings."* 

The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  stood  not  alone  in 

their  integrity*     In  all  the  colonies  the  Whigs*  were 
SNAKE  DEvicB.  ^g  inflexible  and  bold,  and  as  valiantly  defied  the  power 

of  royal  governors,  when  unduly  exercised.  But  those  of  Massachusetts,  being 
the  special  objects  of  ministerial  vengeance,  suffered  more,  and  required  more 
boldness  to  act  among  bristling  bayonets  and  shotted  cannons,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  their  bosoms.  Yet  they  grew  stronger  every  day  under  persecu- 
tion, and  bolder  as  the  frowns  of  British  power  became  darker.'     Even  while 


*  Page  220. 

*  At  a  oonsultatioii  of  leading  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Assembly,  in  March,  17*73,  held 
in  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg,  at  which  Patrick  Heniy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  others,  were  present,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  a  resolution  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing day,  appointing  a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspondence,  and  recommending  the  same  to 
the  other  colonies.  The  measure  was  carried,  and  these  committees  formed  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful engines  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  Similar  committees  had  already  been  formed 
in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

'  These  words,  in  Latin,  were  often  placed  upon  cannons.  There  are  several  old  French  can- 
nons^ mado  of  brass,  in  the  State  armory  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  two  of  which  these  words  ap- 
pear.   They  also  appear  upon  some  French  cannons  at  West  Point 

*  The  terms.  Whig  and  Tort,  had  long  been  used  in  England  as  titles  of  political  parties.  The 
former  denoted  the  opposers  of  royalty ;  the  latter  indicated  its  supporters.  These  terms  wero 
introduced  into  America  two  or  three  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  became  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  the  patriots  and  loyalists. 

*  Even  the  children  seemed  to  lose  their  timidity,  and  became  bolder.     They  nobly  exhibited  it 
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troops,  to  overawe  them  were  parading  tbe  streets  of  Boeton,  stardy  representa- 
tives of  the  .people  assembled  Ett  Salem,'  and  sent  forth  an  invitation  to  all  the 
colonies  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  September  following.     It  met  with  a  heart;  response  from  twelve  of 


lie  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  Press  and  the  Pulpit  seconded  the  measures  with 
reat  emphasis.  Some  newspapers  bore  a  significant  device.  It  was  a  snake 
Dt  into  thirteen  parts,  each  part  bearing  the  initials  of  a  colony  upon  it,  an 
sen  in  the  engraving.'  Under  these  were  the  significant  words,  Unite  or  die. 
The  delegates  were  all  appointed  before  tho  close  of  August,  and  the  First 

1  one  occa^on.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds  of  Miow  in  winlpr,  on  Boston  Corn- 
on.  TlisHe  the  Bolilicr?  battered  down,  so  aa  to  aonoj  the  boys.  This  beinif  R'pcatod,  s  meeting 
'  tar^r  boya  w^  held,  and  a  doputation  wax  sent  to  General  Gage,  to  remonstrate.  "  We  come, 
r,"  said  the  tallest  boy.  "to  demand  salislaction."  "Whatl"  exclaimed  (iofte;  "have  your 
tilers  been  teaching  you  rebeilion,  and  sent  you  here  to  exhibit  it?"  "  Nobody  wnt  us  here,  sir," 
lid  the  boy.  whUe  liia  eyca  Hashed  with  indignation.  "  We  bavo  never  insulted  nor  injured  your 
Dops,  but  th^f  have  trodden  down  our  tmow-liills,  and  hroken  the  \co  on  our  skating-.groundft. 
'e  eoniplainod;  and,  calling  us  young  rehelx,  told  us  to  help  oimelves  if  wo  could.  Wo  (old  llie 
iptnin  of  thK  and  he  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  wortca  were  destroyed  for  the  tliird  time,  and 
u  will  boar  it  no  longer."  Gage  admired  tho  spiritof  llie  boys,  promised  them  redress,  and  turn- 
g  (a  aa  offli«r,  ho  said,  "Tlie  very  diildren  hora  draw  in  a  Iovb  of  liberty  with  the  air  tin  y 

'  At  that  meeting  oTthe  QenemI  Aa^embtv  of  Mnnsachuiielt^  the  patriots  matured  a  plan  Ibr  a 
inerd  CongreBs,  provided  for  munitions  of  war  to  retust  British  power  in  their  own  province,  and 
rmed  a,  general  non^iraportation  league  for  the  whole  country.  Tn  (ha  midat  of  their  prodx^iingR, 
i!ncml  Gak^  sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve  tlicra.  but  the  doore  of  tho  Assembly  chamber  wbto 
eked.  ,ind  the  key  was  in  Samuel  Artama's  pocket  Having  finished  their  business,  the  Aswmbly 
Ijoumed,  and  thus  ended  the  last  uBuon  of  that  body,  under  a  royal  governor.      *  Pngo  !"6. 
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Cqntinbntal  Congress'  assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  PhiIadel[Aia,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1774,  the  day  named  in  the  circolar.  All  bat  Geotgia  wen 
repreaented.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  Preaid^t,  and 
Charles  Thomson  of  Feansjrlvuua,  Secretary.*  The  re^W  bnsinees  of  the 
Congress  <»mmeQced  od  the  loomiDg  of  the  7th,'  aft«ran  impressiTe  prayer  fer 
Divine  guidance,  uttered  by  the  Kev.  Jacob  Ducht^,'  of  PhiladelphU.  They 
remained  in  session  until  the  26tb  of  October,  during  which  time  they  matur^ 
measures  for  future  action,  which  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
American  people.*  They  prepared  and  put  forth  sev- 
era)  State  papers,*  marked  by  such  signal  ability  and 
wisdom,  BS  to  draw  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham  these 
words  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  "  I  must  declare  and 
avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  study  of  history — 
(and  it  has  been  my  &vorite  study — I  have  read  Thu- 
cydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master 
States  of  the  world) — that  for  solidity  of  reaaiHiiiig, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under 
such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phihdclpbia.* 
In  all  its  proceedings  Congress  manifested  decorum,  firmness,'  modeiatioa, 

'  Thii  lume  vraa  gjrm  to  distinfpiiah  it  ttom  Iho  two  colonial  Congrcnos  [pages  133  aad  315] 
alreadjheld;  one  at  Albuij  in  1754,  the  other  at  New  York  In  1TG5. 

'  Thomaon  waa  secretarj  of  Congrps*,  perpetually,  (Vom  1174,  until  the  adoption  of  Ibo  Fedml 
CODstitatioD,  and  the  orgaoization  of  the  new  goverametit,  in  1189.  Watson  relates  tbat  Tbomsoa 
had  jiut  come  into  Philadelphia,  with  hia  bride,  and  waa  aligbling  trota  hia  chaiae,  when  a  mMten- 
ger  from  tlie  delegalca  io  Carpenler'a  Hall  oamo  to  him,  and  said  (hey  wnoted  him  to  come  ind 
take  minutoa  oT  their  proceedings,  aa  he  wsa  an  expert  at  Huch  busineaB.  For  his  &TVt  year's  sett- 
Ece^  he  received  no  pay.  So  Congress  infonned  his  wife  that  they  wished  to  compensate  her  Tor  tbe 
absc'nce  t^her  husbaud  during  that  time,  and  wished  her  to  name  nhat  kind  or  a  piece  of  plate  sIib 
would  Kko  to  receive.  She  chose  an  urn,  and  that  olver  resael  ia  yet  in  tbe  Tamily,  Tbc«n»ii  ww 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1130,  came  to  America  when  eleven  yeara  of  age,  and  died  in  1824,  at  the  age 
oT  nlnety-fiiur  yeara. 

'  When  the  dclegatce  had  asscmblod  oo  the  Stli,  no  ooo  acomcd  inclined  to  break  Ibo  Eilrac*^ 
and  deep  ttozielj  waa  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Soon  a  grave-looking  man,  in  a  suit  of 
"ministii'B  gray,"  and  unpowdered  wijr,  arow,  and,  with  a  awect,  musicBl  vraco,  ho  ntlcrtd  a  few 
doquent  worda,  that  electrified  the  whole  audienco.  "Who  la'hoT"  was  a  question  tbat  vent 
Avm  lip  to  lip.  A  few  who  knew  him,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henry,  of  Yin^nia."  There  vM 
no  longer  any  hcaitation.  lie  who,  nino  years  before,  had  cnsl  the  gauntlet  of  dollanco  at  the  feft 
of  Briluh  power,  now  aet  in  motion  Ihnt  august  machinery  oT  civil  power,  which  assiEted  la  vnxk' 
bg  out  the  independent  of  the  United  States. 

*  1>ueh6  waa  a  minister  of  Iho  rUurch  of  England,  and  nflcrwanl  became  a  Tory. 

*  They  prepared  a  phui  for  a  general  eommcrclal  oon-lDtercouTW!  with  Great  Brilun  and  bcr 
West  IniUs  poesessions,  which  was  colled  IJie  American  Asaociaiion,  and  was  recoinmeDded  lor 
adc^tioQ  throughout  the  eountry.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  articlca,  In  addition  to  the  non-inter- 
OOUTM  pmriaionii,  it  was  recommended  to  abandon  the  slave-lrado,  to  improve  tho  breed  of  itmy, 
to  abatain  IVom  all  extravagance  in  living  and  indulgence  io  horse-racing,  et^,  aod  tlie  ippointmCDt 
of  »  ooQunitteo  m  every  town  to  promote  conlbrmity  to  tho  roqitiiemoots  of  tho  Aaocialvt.  U 
waa  aigned  by  the  fifty-two  membcrB  present 

'  ABUIofRighla;  anaddress  to  tho  people  of  Croat  Britain,  written  by  John  Jay,- onotlierlo 
the  aeveral  Anglo-American  colonies,  written  by  William  Livingston  ;  another  to  tho  inhabitanti' of 
Quebec,  and  ai  petition  to  tho  king.  In  these,  tbo  grievances  and  the  righta  of  tbo  colonics  were  ably 
•otfbrth. 

'  He  also  aaid,  in  a  tetter  to  Stephen  Sayrc,  on  the  !4lh  of  December,  1174:  "IbaviMiot 
worda  to  expreia  my  aatisfaction  that  the  Congreie  1ms  conducted  tliis  moat  arduous  ond  delirait 
liuaineaa,  with  such  manly  wiadum  aod  calm  resolution,  oa  do  the  liighest  honOT  to  their  deliben>lii>ii.'' 

*  On  ttie  Sth  of  October,  they  unaoimously  resolved,  "Tliat  this  Congress  approve  tbo  oppositiw . 
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and  loyalty ;  and  when  the  delegates  resolved  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  the 
same  place  on  the  10th  of  May  following  [1775],  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  he  obtained,  they  did  so  with  an  earnest  hope  that  a  reconcil- 
lalaon  might  speedily  take  place,  and  render  another  national  council  unneces- 
sary. But  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  Great  Britain  waa 
Uind  and  stubbom  stilL 


■  »  « 


CHAPTER    II. 

FIROT  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.  [1775.] 

PsBStJADBD  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  colonists  began  to  prepare  for  that 
event,  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1774.  They  practiced  daily  in  mil- 
itary exercises ;  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  gunpowder  was  encouraged ;  and 
throughoat  Massachusetts  in  particular,  where  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  bore 
heaviest^  the  people  were  enrolled  in  companies.  Fathers  and  sons,  encouraged 
by  the  gentler  sex,  received  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  to 
take  arms  at  a  moment's  warning.  From  this  circumstance,  they  were  called 
mintite-tnen.  The  Whig*  journals  grew  bolder  every  hour.  Epigrams,  para- 
bles, sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every  form  of  literary  expression,  remarkable  for 
point  and  terseness,  filled  their  columns.  We  give  a  single  specimen  of  some 
of  the  rhymes  of  the  day : 

"the  quarrel  with  ausrica  fairly  stated. 

^  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea»  Maasachasetts  in  anger 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull ;  John  falls  on  to  bang  her ; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinado. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  I  pray,  who  is  in  &alt^ 
The  one  who  began  or  resents  the  assault?'* 

The  Massachusetts  leaders,  in  the  mean  while,  were  laboring,  with  intense 
zeal,  to  place  the  province  in  a  condition  to  rise  in  open  and  united  rebellion, 
when  necessity  should  demand.  And  all  over  the  land,  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, speakers  at  public  gatherings,  and  from  the  pulpit,  were  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  right  of  resistance.  These  demonstrations  alarmed  General  Grage,'  and 
he  commenced  fortifymg  Boston  Neck.'     He  also  seized  and   conveyed  to 

of  the  inhabitants  of  MasBacfausetts  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  the 
aune  shall  be  attempted  to  bo  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought  to 
support  them  in  their  opposition."  This  resolution,  in  letter  and  spirit,  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
revolntionaiy  sentiment  '  Note  4,  page  226. 

*  Thomas  Gage  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  governor  of  Montreal  [page  2031  in  1760,  and 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America,  in  1763.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1774;  left  America  in  1775;  and  died  in  1787. 

'  The  peninsula  6f  Boston  was  originally  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
eaQed  the  Neck.  It  has  been  greatly  widened  by  filling  in  the  marginal  morasses ;  and  over  it  now 
tlie  fine  avenue  which  connects  the  city  with  Boxbuiy,  on  the  main. 
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the  citj  large  quantities  of  ammnnition  found  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
employed  stringent  measures  for  preventing  intercourse  between  the  patriots  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country.  The  exasperated  people  needed  but  the  electric 
spark  of  even  a  slight  offense  to  kindle  their  suppressed  indignation  into  a 
blaze.  They  were  ready  to  sound  the  battle-cry,  and  evoke  the  sword  of  rebel- 
lion from  its  scabbard ;  and  they  were  even  anxious  to  attack  the  soldiers  in 
Boston,  but  they  were  restrained  by  prudent  conselors.' 

A  rumor  went  abroad  on  the  third  of  September,  that  British  ships  were 
cannonading  Boston.  From  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  green 
hills  of  Berkshire,  '^  To  arms !  to  arms  !'^  was  the  universal  shout  Instantly, 
on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weap- 
ons ;  and  within  two  days,  full  thirty  thousand  minute-men  were  under  arms, 
and  hastening  toward  that  city.  They  were  met  by  a  contradiction  of  the 
rumor;  but  the  event  conveyed  such  a  portentous  lesson  to  Gage,  that  he 
pushed  forward  his  military  operations  with  as  much  vigor  as  the  opposition  of 
the  people  would  allow.'  He  thought  it  expedient  to  be  more  conciliatory ; 
and  he  summoned  the  colonial  Assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. Then  dreading  their  presence,  he  revoked  the  order.  Ninety  delegates 
met,  however,  and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John  Hancock'  president 
They  then  went  to  Cambridge,  where  they  formed  a  Provincial  Congress,  inde- 
pendent of  royal  authority  (the  first  in  America),  and  labored  earnestly  ic 
preparations  for  that  armed  resistance,  now  become  a  stem  necessity.  They 
made  provisions  for  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  solicited  other  New  En- 
gland colonies  to  augment  it  to  twenty  thousand;  and  appointed  Jedediah 
Preble  and  Artomas  Ward*  men  of  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,' 
generals  of  all  the  troops  that  might  be  raised. 

The  Americans  were  now  fairly  aroused  to  action.  They  had  counted  the 
cost  of  armed  rebellion,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  meet  it.  The  defiant 
position  of  the  colonists  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  assembled  early  in  1775,  that  body  presented  a  scene  of  great 
excitement.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,*  then  in  England,  had  given  a  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  State  papers  put  forth  by  the  Continental  Congress  ;^  and  the 


^  Many  hundreds  of  armed  men  assembled  at  Cambridge.  At  Charlestown,  the  people  took 
possession  of  the  arsenal,  after  Gage  had  carried  off  the  powder.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  they  cap- 
tured the  fort,  and  carried  off  the  ammunition.  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  people  seized  Uie  powder, 
and  took  possession  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harlwr.  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis,  Williamsbui^,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the  people  took  active  defensive 
measures,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze  of  indignation. 

■  Carpenters  refused  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  much  of  the  material  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  guards.  Oage  sent  to  New  York  for  timber  and  work- 
men ;  but  the  people  there  would  not  permit  either  to  leave  their  port 

'  John  Hancock  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  New  England  patriots,  throughout  the 
whole  war.  He  was  bom  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  in  1737,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College; 
became  a  counting-room  clerk  to  his  uncle,  and  inherited  that  gentleman's  great  wealth.  Ho 
entered  public  life  early ;  was  a  representative  in  the  Continental  Cong^ress,  and  was  its  president 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  He  was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hancock  died  in  October,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

*  Note  5,  page  238.  •  Page  179. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  had  then  been  agent  in  England,  for  several  of  the  colonies,  for  about  ten  yeaxa 

*  Note  6,  page  228. 
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^f^  mind  mte  already  favorablj  influeoced  in  &vor  of  the  Americans. 

nttcMng  OD  cratches'  &xim  his  retiretnent,  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  mighty 
^^eooe  into  the  scale  of  justice  by  action  in  the  Houae  of  Lords.  He  pro- 
'^  [January  7,  1776]  conciliatOTj  meaaares.     They  were  rgected,  as  well 


>B  others  offered  by  Burke,  Conway,  and  Hartly ;  and  in  their  stead,  Parlia- 
ment, in  March,  struck  another  severe  blow  at  the  industry  of  New  England, 
by  prohibiting  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.*  Already  Lord  North 
had  moved,  in  the  Iloose  of  Commons  [February,  1775),  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  affirming  that  Massachusetts  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Ministers 
also  endeavored  to  promote  dissensions  in  America,  by  crippling  the  trade  of 
New  England  and  other  colonies,  but  exempting  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina.     The  bait  of  favor  for  these  three  colonies  was  indignantly 


'  Pitt  waa  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout  Sometimes  he  was  conOned  to  his  house  for  weeka 
^H;  and  he  was  aofnetiinM  seen  on  the  Boor  of  Parliament  leaninf;  upon  crutcht«,  and  his  1^ 
inthed  in  flanneh     In  tbig  condition  he  nude  two  or  hU  most  eloquent  npeechee  in  &('or  oT  the 


'  At  that  time,  there  veto  employed  by  the  Americanii,  in  the  British  Newfoundland  flaherlea, 
inrbandred  ships,  two  thoiuwDd  fMiinic  ehnllopH,  and  twenty  tbousanri  mpn.  On  Hix«unt  of  thin 
Nnw  to  (be  Itehing  trade,  a  irreat  many  inhaMtwita  of  Nantucket  and  vicinity,  chiefly  Qualiera,  went 
to  North  Carolina,  and  in  Oranpt  nnd  Ditnti'rd  munticA,  became  plantera.  Their  deacendants  an 
jtt  Qunierous  there.    The  principiU  meeting-houBo  is  at  New  Qarden. 
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spumed — the  scheme  of  disunion  signally  failed.  Common  dangers  and  com- 
mon interests  drew  the  ligaments  of  fraternity  closer  than  ever.  When  the 
trees  budded,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  in  the  spring  of  1775,  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation had  vanished.     It  was  evident  that 

"  King,  CommonB,  and  Lords,  were  uniting  amain," 

to  destroy  the  Liberty  Tree,  planted  by  faithful  hands.  The  people  of  the  col- 
onies, though  weak  in  military  resources,  were  strong  in  purpose;  and,  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipot^it, 
they  resolved  to  defy  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain. 

There  was  great  moral  sublimity  in  the  rising  of  the  colonies  against  the 
parent  country ;  for  it  was  material  weakness  arrayed  against  great  material 
strength.  There  were  more  than  three  thousand  British  troops  in  Boston,  on  the 
first  of  April,  1775.  Confident  in  his  power,  Gage  felt  certain  that  he  could 
repress  insurrections,  and  keep  the  people  quiet  Yet  he  felt  uneasy  concerning 
the  gathering  of  ammunition  and  stores,'  by  the  patriots,  at  Concord,  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston.  Toward  midnight,  on  the  IBth  [April],  he  secretly  dispatched 
eight  hundred  men,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  to 
destroy  them.  So  carefully  had  he  arranged  the  expedition,  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  patriots.  All  his  precautions  were  vain.  The 
vigilant  Dr.  Warren,*  who  was  secretly  watching  all  the  movements  of  Gage, 
became  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening ;  and  when  it  moved, 
Paul  Revere,'  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  had 
landed  at  Charlestown,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Concord  to  arouse  the  inhabitants 
and  minute-men.  Soon  afterward,  church-bells,  muskets,  and  cannons  spread 
the  alarm  over  the  country ;  and  when,  at  dawn,  on  the  19th  of  April.  1775 — 
a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  Republic — Pitcaim,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  reached  Lexington,  a  few  miles  from  Concord,  he  found  seventy  deter- 
mined men  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Pitcaim  rode  forward  and  shouted, 
**  Disperse  !  disperse,  you  rebels !  Down  with  your  arms,  and  disperse !" 
They  refused  obedience,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  That  dreadful  order 
was  obeyed,  and  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  flowed  upon  the  tender 
grass  on  the  Green  at  Lexington.  Eight  citizens  were  killed,  several  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  dispersed.  The  last  survivor  of  that  noble 
band^  died  in  March,  1854,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-six  years. 


*  Early  in  the  year,  secret  orders  had  been  sent  by  the  miniatry  to  the  royal  governors,  to 
remove  all  ammunition  and  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people,  if  they  made  any  hostile  demon- 
slrationa 

*  Afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Breed's  Hill.    See  page  236. 

'  Revere  was  an  engraver,  and  previous  to  this  time  had  executed  some  creditable  specimens 
of  his  art  He  engraved  a  picture  of  the  naval  investment  of  Boston,  in  1768,  and  of  the  Boston 
MoMocre,  in  1770.  As  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  order,  he  was  very  influential;  yet,  like 
those  of  Isaac  Sears,  of  New  York,  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  fireedom  have  been  ovei^ 
looked.    Their  feme  is  eclipsed  by  men  of  greater  minds,  but  of  no  sturdier  patriotism. 

*  Jonathan  Harrington,  who  played  the  fife  for  the  minuie-men^  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 
The  writer  visited  him  in  1848,  when  he  was  nmety  years  of  age.  He  tiien  had  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  morning."  A  portrait  of  him,  as  he  appeared  at  that  time,  is  published  in 
IjOBsmg's  Picioriai  Fidi  Book  of  the  Revolution,  page  554,  vol.  L 
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Confident  of  fuU  success,  the  British  now  pressed  forward  to  Concord,  and 
destroyed  the  stores.  They  were  terribly  annoyed  by  the  minute-men  on  their 
way,  who  fired  upon  them  £rom  behind  walls,  trees,  and  buildings.  Having  accom- 
pibhed  their  purpose,  and  killed  several  more  patriots  in  a  skirmish  there,  the 
royal  troops  hastily  retreated  to  Lexington.  The  country  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  minute-men  were  gathering  by  scores.  Nothing  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  Lord  Percy  with  reinforcements,'  saved  the  eight  hundred  men  from 
total  destruction.  The  whole  body  now  retreated.  All  the  way  back  to 
Bunker's  Hill,*  in  Charlestown,  the  troops  were  terribly  assailed  by  the  patri- 
ots; and  when,  the  following  morning,  they  crossed  over  to  Boston,  they  ascer- 
tained their  loss  to  be,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  hundred 
and  three.' 

The  initial  blow  for  freedom  had  now  been  struck.  It  was  appalling  to 
friend  and  foe.  The  news  of  this  tragedy  spread  over  the  country  like  a  blaze 
of  lightning  from  a  midnight  cloud,  and  lilvo  the  attendant  thunder-peal,  it 
aroused  all  hearts.  From  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  the  patriots 
went  forth  by  hundreds,  armed  and  unarmed;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  [April  1775],  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  were  forming  camps  and 
piling  fortifications  around  Boston,  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  fierce  tiger  of  war,  which  had  tasted  their  blood,  upon  that 
little  peninsula.  The  provincial  Congress,^  sitting  at  Watertown,  with  Dr. 
Warren  at  its  head,  worked  day  and  night  in  consonance  with  the  gathering 
army.  They  appointed  military  officers,  organized  a  commissariat  for  supplies, 
issued  bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  troops  -(for  which  the  province  was 
pledged),  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  declared 
[May  5]  General  Gage  to  be  an  '^inveterate  enemy"  of  the  people.  And  as 
the  intelligence  went  from  colony  to  colony,  the  people  in  each  were  equally 
aroused.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  seized  by  the  Sojis  of  Liberty,  provin- 
cial Congresses  were  formed,  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  power  of 
every  rojral  governor,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Everywhere  the  inhabitants  armed  in  defense  of  their  liberties,  and  took  vigor- 
ous measures  for  future  security. 

Some  aggressive  enterprises  were  undertaken  by  volunteers.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  seizure  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Tioonderoga*  and 
Crown   Point,'  on  Lake  Champlain,   chiefly   by   Connecticut  and  Vermont 

'  Earl  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  When  he  was  marching  out  of  Bos- 
ton, his  band  struck  up  the  tuno  of  Yankee  Doodle,  in  derision.  He  saw  a  boy  at  Roxbury  making 
himself  very  merry  as  he  passed.  Percy  inquired  why  he  was  so  meny.  "  To  think,"  said  the  lad, 
"how  you  wiU  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  Chaae,^^  Percy  was  often  much  influenced  by  presenti- 
ments, and  the  words  of  the  boy  made  liim  moody.  Percy  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Earl 
Percy  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  he  felt  all  day  as  if  some  great  calamity 
mig^t  be&ll  him.  *  Page  235. 

'  Appropriate  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slain,  at  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Acton.  Davis,  the  commander  of  the  militia  at  Concord,  was  from  Acton,  and  so  were  most 
of  his  men.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  was  as  follows:  In 
GoDoord,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars;  in  Lexington,  eight  thousand  three 
bxmdred  and  five  dollars;  in  Cambridge^  six  thousand  and  ten  dollars.  *  Page  230. 

'  Page  196-  •  Page  200. 
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militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold. 
Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  were  taken  possession  of  at  dawn,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775;*  and  two.days  afterward,  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of  the  expedition, 
with  a  few  men,  captured  Crown  Point.  The  spoils  of  victory  taken  at  these 
two  posts,  consisting  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  of  vast  consequence  to  the  Amer- 
icans. A  few  months  later  [March,  1776],  some  of  these  cannons  were  hurling 
death-shots  into  the  midst  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.* 

Having  repudiated  royal  authority,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  obe- 
dient to  their  chosen  rulers,  and  efficient  civil  government  was  duly  inaugur- 
ated. On  the  19th  of  May  [1775],  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
clothed  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  powers  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  army.  Arteroas  Ward  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  Kichard  Gridley,*  chief  engineer,  and  Israel  Putnam,  John  Stark,  and 
other  veterans,  who  had  served  bravely  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  were 
appointed  to  important  commands.  The  military  genius  developed  in  that  old 
conflict,  was  now  brought  into  requisition.  Day  by  day  the  position  of  the 
British  army  became  more  perilous.  Fortunately  for  its  safety,  large  reinforce- 
ments, under  those  three  experienced  commanders,  Grenerals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was  timely :  and  then  the 
whole  British  force  in  Boston  amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  besides 
several  well-manned  vessels  of  w^ar,  imder  Admiral  Graves.  Grage  now  resolved 
to  attack  the  Americans  and  penetrate  the  country. 

Preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  the  province,  Gage  issued  a  proclamation 
[June  10, 1775],  declaring  a41  Americans  inarms  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  except  those 
arch-offenders,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.^  These  he  intended  to 
seize  and  send  to  England  to  be  hanged.  The  vigilant  patriots,  aware  of  Gage's 
hostile  intentions,  strengthened  their  iiitrenchments  on  Boston  Neck,'  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  General  Ward  sent  Colonel  Prescott*  with  a 
detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  to  take  possession  of,  and  fortify.  Bunker's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown,  which  commanded  an  important  part  of  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  water.  By  mistake  they  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  city,  and  laboring  with  pick  and  spade  all  that  night,  they  had  cast 
up  a  strong  redoubt^  of  earth,  on  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  before  the  Brit- 


^  Alien  was  in  chief  command.  Havinp^  taken  possession  of  the  fort  and  garrison  by  surprise, 
he  ascended  to  the  door  of  the  commandant's  apartment,  and  awoke  Captain  De  La  Plaoe,  bj  heavy 
blows  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  astonished  commanderf  followed  by  his  wife,  came  to  the 
door.  He  knew  Allen.  "  What  do  you  want?"  he  inquired.  "  I  want  you  to  surrender  this  fort,'' 
Allen  answered.  "By  what  authority  do  you  demand  it?"  asked  De  La  Place.  "By  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con^n^ssI"  said  Allen,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  The  captain  sub- 
mitted, and  the  fortress  became  a  possession  of  the  patriots.  *  Page  247. 

*  Note  1,  page  138.  *  Note  1,  page  221.'  '  Note  3,  page  229. 

•  William  Preacott  was  bom  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  He  was  at  Louisburg  [page 
137]  in  1745.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  ho  sorved  under  Gates,  until  the  suirender  of 
Burgoyne,  when  be  left  the  army.     He  died  in  1795. 

^  A  redoubt  i.4  a  small  fortification  generally  composed  of  earth,  and  having  very  few  features 
of  a  reg^ar  fort^  except  its  arrangement  for  the  use  of  cannons  and  muskots.    They  are  often  taor 
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uh  were  aware  of  their  presence,     (rage  &nd  his  officers  were  greatly  astoaished 
at  the  apparitioQ  of  this  military  work,  at  the  dawn  of  the  17th. 

The  British  generals  were  not  only  astoni^ed,  but  alarmed,  and  at  once 
perceived  the  necessity  for  driving  the  Am^ioans  from  Uiis  commanding 
position,  befwe  they  diould  plant  a  heavy  battery  there,  for  in  that  event, 
Bostoa  must  be  evacuated  before  sunrise.  The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  soon  the  city  wad  in  a  {^n^at  tumult.  The  im- 
minent danger  converteii  many  Tories  into  professedly 
warm  Whigs,  for  the  daya  of  British  rule  apjieared  tu  be 
cloeiag.  Every  eminence  and  roof  in  Boston 
swarmed  with  people  and  at  about  sunrise 
[June  17,  1775],  a 
heavy  cannonade  waa 
fifened  upon  the  re- 
doubt, from  a  battery 
on  Copp's  Hill,  in 
Boston,'  and  from  the 
shippiug  in  the  har- 
bor, but  with  very 
little  effect.  Hour 
after  hour  the  patriots 
toiled  OD  in  the  com- 
])letioa  of  their  work, 
and  at  noon-day,  their 
task  was  finished,  and  they  laid  aside  their  implements  of  labor  for  knapsacks 
and  muskets.  General  Howe,  with  General  Pigot,  and  three  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Charles  River  at  the  same  time,  to  Morton's  Point,  at  the  foot  of 
the  east*™  Blopo  of  Breed's  Hill,  formed  his  troops  into  two  columns,  and 
marched  slowly  to  attack  the  redoubt.  Although  the  British  commenced  firing 
cannons  soon  after  they  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  the  great  guns  of  the 
ships,  and  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  poured  an  incessant  storm  ajwu  the 
redoubt,  the  Americans  kept  perfect  silence  until  they  bad  approached  within 
close  musket  shot.  Hardly  an  American  could  be  seen  by  the  slowly  approach- 
ing enemy,  yet  behind  those  rude  mounds  of  earth,  lay  fifteen  hundred  deter- 
mined men,*  ready  to  pour  deadly  volleys  of  muskct-balls  upon  the  foe,  when 
their  commanders  should  order  them. 


PLUI  OF  BDVEBB'S   rill  BATTLE. 


p«aiy  Btnirtures.  cast  up  in  the  progi««  of  ft  sieae,  or  ft  proO-acled  bottle.  The  dingmm  ^,  on  ths 
mip,  nbova  the  form  ottbo  redoubt,  a  is  the  entrance. 

'  That  portion  of  Copp'n  Hill,  wbere  the  British  battGT7  waa  cmtatructed,  ia  s  burial-iiround.  in 
which  lie  many  ot  the  earlier  residenta  of  that  i^ity.  Among  them,  the  Mather  family,  liistiDguiahed 
in  the  early  biBtorr  of  the  Commonwealth.     See  page  133. 

*  Durioi;  the  forenoon,  General  Putnam  hod  been  buay  in  forwarding  reinforeemtnla  (or  Prcs- 
coW,  and  when  the  battle  began,  about  five  hiindred  had  been  added  to  llio  detaclimenl.  Tet  ho 
ftand  it  difficult  to  unre  many  of  the  raw  recniita  forwuhi;  and  after  the  war.  ho  full  it  necessary  to 
wn?  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  preeenee  of  the  ronEre^tion,  ackouwl- 
«lm  the  Mn  of  swearing  OD  that  occasion.  Hepartiallyjustided  himself  by  saying.  "It  wasalmosl 
woogSi  to  Diake  ta  angel  swear,  to  see  the  cowards  rePise  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won." 
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It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  British  column  was 
within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt,  Prescott  shouted  Fire !  and  instantly  whole 
platoons  of  the  assailants  were  prostrated  bj  well-aimed  bullets.*  The  survivors 
fell  back  in  great  confusion,  but  were  soon  rallied  fer  a  second  attack.  They 
were  again  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  and  while  scattering  in  all  directions, 
General  Clinton  arrived  with  a  few  followers,  and  joined  Howe,  as  a  volunteer. 
The  fugitives  were  again  rallied,  and  they  rushed  up  to  the  redoubt  in  the  fieu^e 
of  a  galling  fire.  For  ten  minutes  the  battle  raged  fearfully,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  Charlestown,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  having  been  fired  by  a  carcass* 
from  Copp's  Hill,'  sent  up  dense  columns  of  smoke,  which  completely  enveloped 
the  belligerents.  The  firing  in  the  redoubt  soon  grew  weaker,  for  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  Americans  had  become  exhausted.  It  ceased  altogether,  and  then 
the  British  scaled  the  bank  and  compelled  the  Americans  to  retreat,  while  thej 
fought  fiercely  with  clubbed  muskets.^  Overpowered,  they  fled  across  Charles- 
town  Neck,^  gallantly  covered  by  Putnam  and  a  few  brave  men,  and  under  that 
commander,  they  took  position  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  fortified  it.  The  British 
took  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,'  and  erected  a  fortification  there.  There  was 
absolutely  no  victory  in  the  case.  Completely  exhausted,  both  parties  sought 
rest,  and  hostilities  ceased  for  a  time.  The  Americans  had  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  loss  of  the 
British  from  like  causes,  was  almost  eleven  hundred.^  This  was  the  first  real 
battle^  of  the  Revolution,  and  lasted  almost  two  hours. 

Terrible  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  the  events  of  that  bright 
and  cloudless,  and  truly  beautiful  June  day.  All  the  morning,  as  we  have 
observed,  and  during  the  fierce  conflict,  roofs,  steeples,  and  every  high  place,  in 
and  around  the  city,  were  filled  with  anxious  spectators.  Almost  every  fiunily 
had  a  representative  among  the  combatants;  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  gazed  upon  the  scene.      Many  a  loved 


*  Prescott  ordered  his  men  to  aim  at  the  waistbands  of  the  British,  and  to  pick  off  their  ofBoera^ 
whose  fine  clothes  would  distinguish  them.  It  is  said  that  men,  at  the  first  onset  in  battle,  alwajs 
fire  too  hi^b,  hence  the  order  to  aim  at  the  waistbandsi 

'  A  carcaas  is  a  hoUow  case,  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covered  with  doth  or  metal,  with  holes  in  it 
Being  filled  with  combustibles  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb-shell,  upon 
the  roo&  of  buildings,  and  ignites  them.  A  bomb-shell  is  a  hollow  baU  with  an  orifice,  fiHed  with 
powder  (sometimes  mixed  with  slugs  of  iron),  which  is  ignited  by  a  slow  match  when  fired,  explodes, 
and  its  fragments  produce  terrible  destruction.  '  See  map  on  page  235. 

*  Most  of  the  American  muskets  were  destitute  of  bayonets,  and  they  used  the  la^  end  as 
clubs.    This  is  a  last  resort. 

*  Charlestown,  like  Boston,  is  on  a  peninsula,  almost  surrounded  by  water  and  a  marsh.  The 
Keck  was  a  narrow  causeway,  connecting  it  with  the  main.  Charlestown  was  a  flourishing  rival  of 
Boston,  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  It  was  then  completely  destroyed.  Six  hundred  buildings  per^ 
islied  in  the  flames.  Burgoyne,  speaking  of  the  battle  and  conflagration,  said,  it  was  the  most  awful 
and  sublime  sight  ho  had  ever  witnessed. 

*  As  the  battle  took  place  on  BreedPa,  and  not  on  Bunker^s  Hill,  the  former  name  should 
have  been  given  to  it ;  but  the  name  of  Bwiker'a  HiU  has  become  too  sacred  in  the  records  of  patriot- 
ism to  be  changed. 

^  The  provincial  Congress  estimated  the  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred ;  General  Gage  reported 
one  thousand  and  fifty-four.  Of  the  Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  killed;  the 
remainder  were  wounded  or  made  prisoners. 

'  A  battle  is  a  conflict  carried  on  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  according  to  the  rules  of  military 
tactics;  a  skirmish  ia  a  sudden  and  irregular  fi^t  between  a  few  troopa 
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one  perished ;  and  there  the  country  lost  one  of  ita  most  promising  children, 

mi  freedom  a  devoted  champion.     Dr.  Warren,  who 

had  just  been   appointed   major-general,  had  crossed 

Charlestovn  Neck  in  the  midst  of  flying  balls  &om  the 

British  shipping,  and  reached  the  redoubt  on  Breed's 

Hill,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  scaled  its  banks. 

He  was  killed   by   a   musket   ball,    while  retreating. 

Baried  where  he  fell,  ne^  the  redoubt,  the  tall  Bunker 

Hill  monument  of  to-day,  standing  on  that  spot,  com- 

memoratea  his  death,  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  his 

coQDtrymen. 

The  storm  was  not  confined  to  the  east.  While 
these  events  were  occurring  in  New  England,  the  BeTolutton  was  making  rapid 
progress  elsewhere.  Even  before  the  tragedy  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Patrick  Henry'  had  ag^n  aroused  his  countrymen  by  his  eloquence,  and  in  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  convened  at  Richmond,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1775,  he 
coocladed  a  masterly  speech  with  that  noted  sentiment,  which  became  the  war* 
cry  of  the  patriots,  "Give  ue  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death!"  When, 
tirenty-fiix  days  later  [April  20],  Governor  Dunmore,  by  ministerial  command,' 
Beijed  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
bekiQging  to  the  colony,  that  same  inflexible  patriot  went  at  the  head  of  armed 
citizens,  and  demanded  and  received  from  the  royal  representative,  full  restitu- 
tion. And  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  exasperated  people  had 
driven  Dunmore'  from  his  palace  at  Williamsburg  [June],  and  he  was  a  refugee, 
sbom  of  political  power,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  York  River. 

Further  south,  still  bolder  steps  had  been  taken.  The  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  North  Carolina,  where  the  Regulator  Movement  occurred  four  years 
earlier,  asserted  their  dignity  and-  their  rights  as  freemen,  in  a  way  that  aston- 
ished even  the  most  sanguine  and  determined  patriots  elsewhere.  A  convention 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  assembled  at  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenberg 
county,  in  May,  1775,  and  by  a  scries  of  resolutions,  they  virtually  declared 
their  constituents  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,*  organized 
local  government,  and  mode  provisions  formilitary  defense.  In  South  Carolina 
iDd  Georgia,  also,  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  seized  by  the  poople,  and 
all  royal  authority  was  repudiated. 

While  the  whole  country  was  excited  by  the  rising  rebellion,  and  on  the 

'  JoK^A  Warren  was  born  in  Roxbmy,  in  1740.  Be  waa  at  the  head  of  hia  profession  bs  a 
fhixidui,  when  the  evonla  of  the  ^jproaching  revolution  brought  Mm  into  pubhc  lUb.  Ho  was 
Uiinj-flf  e  years  of  age  when  ho  died.     His  remains  rest  in  St  Paul's  chiuch,  ia  Boaloo. 

'  Note  1,  page  ai4.  *  Note  1,  page  23Z 

'  Dunmore  was  stroDglj  suKpectedofadedro  to  have  the  boetUe  IndiauB  woxt  of  the  Aile^iv 
Dies  amuhUsta  the  Virginia  troops  asnt  against  them  in  the  summer  of  1774.  They  suBsred  ter- 
rible lora  in  a  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Oliio,  in  October  of  that  year,  in  cansoqnence  of  tt» 
luiaie  oT  promised  aid  ftom  Duoinora.    They  subdued  the  Indians,  however. 

'  This  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  as  it  is  called,  was  mode  about  thirteen  months  previous 
to  the  general  Declaration  put  forth  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  is  one  of  the  glories  of  th« 
poiple  d' North  Carolina.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  twenty  resolutions,  and  was  read,  from  time  to 
tan,  to  other  gatherings  of  the  people,  after  the  convention  at  Charlotte. 
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very  day  [May  10]  when  Allen  and  Arnold  took  Ticonderoga,'  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding  New 
England  was  in  a  blaze  of  war,  royal  authority  had  virtually  ceased  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  the  conflict  for  independence  had  actually  begun,'  that  august 
body  held  out  to  Great  Britain  a  loyal,  open  hand  of  reconciliation.  Congress 
sent  [July,  1775]  a  most  loyal  petition  to  the  king,  and  conciliatory  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  they  said  firmly,  ^'  We  have 
counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  m  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."  They  did  not  foolishly  lose  present  advantages  in  waiting  for  a  reply, 
but  pressed  forward  in  the  work  of  public  security.  Having  resolved  on  armed 
resistance,  they  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  [June  15,  1776],  they  elected  George 
Washington  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for 
the  defense  of  the  colonies.*  That  destined  Father  of  his  Cmrntry^  was  then 
forty-three  years  of  age.  They  also  adopted  the  incongruous  mass  of  undis- 
ciplined troops  at  Boston,^  as  a  Continental  Armt,  and  appointed  general 
officers^  to  assist  Washington  in  its  organisation  and  future  operations. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  with  the  efficient  aid  of  General  Gates,  who  was  doubtless  the  best 
disciplined  soldier  then  in  the  field,  order  was  soon  brought  out  of  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  commence  a  regular  siege  of  the 
British  army  in  Boston."  To  the  capture  or  expulsion-  of  those  troops^  the 
efforts  of  Washington  were  mainly  directed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775.  Fortifications  were  built,  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was 
effected,  and  all  that  industry  and  skill  could  do,  with  such  material,  in  perfect- 
ing arrangements  for  a  strong  and  fiital  blow,  was  accomplished.     The  army, 


»  Page  234.  •  Page  232. 

'  Washington  was  a  delegate  m  Congress  from  Virgpnia,  and  his  appointment  was  wholly  xinex- 
pected  to  him.  When  the  time  came  to  choose  a  commander-in-chief,  John  Adams  arose,  and  after 
a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  delineated  the  qualities  of  the  man  whom  he  thought  best  fitted  for  the 
important  service,  he  expressed  his  intenton  to  propose  a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of 
generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the  allusion,  and  the  next  day,  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, nominated  Colonel  Washington,  and  he  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  elected  commander-in-chie£ 
At  the  same  time  Congress  resolved  that  they  would  "  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty."  When  Prepident  Hancods: 
announced  to  Washington  his  appointment,  ho  modestly,  and  with  great  dignity,  signified  his  accept- 
ance in  tlie  following  terms:  "  Mr.  President — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done 
me,  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feci  great  distress,  fi*om  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  ^o  the  extensive  and  important  trust  However,  as  the  Congress 
desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  sen-ice, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this 
distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  un&vor- 
able  to  my  reputation,  1  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  this  room,  that  I,  this 
day,  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
^n'ith.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  hap- 
piness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expense& 
Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire."  *  Page  232. 

*  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  appointed  majcr- 
generals;  Horatio  Gates,  cufjutant-genercU;  and  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Wooster, 
William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Green  (all  New 
England  men),  brigadier-gmerais.  *  Page  232. 
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fboitfien  Aousaod  etrong  at  the  cloBe  of  the  ;ear,  extended  from  Roxbury  ob 
the  right,  to  Prospect  Hill,  two  miles  north-west  of  Breed's  Hill,  on  the  left 
The  right  was  commaaded  hy  General  Ward,  the  left  b;  General  Lee.  The 
ceetre,  at  Cambridge,  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  coBomander-in- 
chieC 


At  the  close  of  May,  Congress  sent  an  aifectioaate  address  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  They  were  cordially  invited  to  join  their  Anglo- American' neighbors' 
in  effiirls  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but  having  very  little  sympathy  in 
language,  religion,  or  social  condition  with  them,  they  refused,  and  wero  neces- 
sarily considered  positive  supporters  of  the  royal  cause.  The  capture  of  the 
two  for-tresses  on  Lake  Cbamplain'  (May,  1775],  having  opened  the  way  to  the 
St.  Lawrrence,  a  well-devised  plan  to  take  possession  of  that  province  and  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  supply  of  invading  armies  from 
Great    Britain,  was  matured  by  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief.'     To 


'  Note  1,  pope  193. 

*  The  CongresB  of  1714,  made  an  appeal  Tb  On  mhabiUmta  of  Quebec,  in  which  was  dearly  Bet 
farth  the  grieyamxs  of  the  colocuats,  and  an  invitation  to  QBternize  with  tboae  aliead;  in  uaioo. 

'  Pa^e  234. 

'  A  cOTiniitteo  ofConffrceB,  consistinK  of  Dr.  FraakHn,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison, 
went  ba  Cambridge,  in  August,  and  there  tho  plan  oTtbe  campiUgu  ogunit  Canada  was  arraoged. 
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ax»omplish  this,  a  body  of  New  York  and  New  England  troops  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Schuyler*  and  Montgomery,'  and  ordered  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Had  Congress  listened  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  to 
invade  Canada  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
the  result  of  the  expedition  would  doubtless  have  been  very  different,  for  at  that 
time  the  British  forces  in  the  province  were  few,  and  they  had  made  no  prepar- 
ations for  hostilities.  It  was  near  the  close  of  August  before  the  invading  annj 
appeared  before  St.  John  on  the  Sorel,  the  first  military  post  within  the  Canar 
dian  line.  Deceived  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Canadians  and  the  neighboring  Indians,  Schuyler  fell  back 
to  Isle  Aux  Noix,'  and  after  making  preparations  to  fortify  it,  he  hastened  to 
Ticonderoga  to  urge  forward  more  troops..  Sickness  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Albany,  and  the  whole  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  his  second  in 
command.  That  energetic  officer  did  not  remain  long  within  his  island  intrench- 
ments,  and  toward  the  close  of  September,  he  laid  siege  to  St.  John.  The  gar- 
rison maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  for  more  than  a  month,  and  Montgomerj 
twice  resolved  to  abandon  it.  During  the  siege,  small  detachments  of  brave 
men  went  out  upon  daring  enterprises.  One,  of  eighty  men,  under  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,*  pushed  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attacked  Montreal  [Sep- 
tember 25,  1775],  then  garrisoned  by  quite  a  strong  force  under  General 
Prescott*  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  John  Brown,  who  was 
to  cross  the  river  with  his  party,  a  little  above,  and  co-operate  with  Allen.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  and  disaster  ensued.  Allen  and  his  party  were  defeated,  and 
he  was  made  prisoner  and,  with  several  of  his  men,  was  sent  to  England  in  irons. 
Another  expedition  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. They  captured  the  strong  fort  (but  feeble  garrison)  at  Chambly 
[October  80],  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  John;  and  at  about  the  same  time,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  St. 
John,  was  repulsed  [November  1]  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Warner,  at 
Longueil,  nearly  opposite  Montreal.  These  events  alarmed  Preston,  the  com- 
mander of  St.  John,  and  he  surrendered  that  post  to  Montgomery,  on  the  3d  of 
November. 

When  the  victory  was  complete,  the  Americans  pressed  on  toward  Mont- 


'  Pbilip  Schuyler  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1733,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  captain  under  Sir  William  Johnson  [page  190]  in  1755,  and  was  actiro 
in  the  public  service,  chiefly  in  civil  aflairs,  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution.  During  that 
struggle,  he  was  very  prominent,  and  after  the  war,  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  public  Utb, 
until  his  de  th,  which  occurred  in  1804. 

'  Richard  Montgomery  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  was  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebec  [page 
201],  and  afterward  married  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
IIo  gave  promise  of  great  military  ability,  when  death  ended  his  career.    See  portrait  on  page  242. 

•  Note  8,  pagn  197. 

*  Ethan  Allen  was  bom  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut  Ho  went  to  Vermont  at  an  eariy 
age,  and  in  1770  was  one  of  the  bold  leaders  there  in  the  opposition  of  the  settlers  to  the  territorial 
claims  of  New  York.  He  was  never  engaged  in  active  military  services  after  his  capture.  He  died 
in  Vermont  in  February,  1789,  and  his  remains  lie  in  a  cemetery  two  miles  from  Burlington,  near 
the  WinooekL  *  Pago  271. 
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real.  Governor  Carleton,  oonacioos  of  his  weakness,  immediately  retreated  on 
board  (me  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in  the  river,  and  escaped  to  Que- 
bec; and  on  the  following  day  [November  13],  Montgomery  entered  the  city 
in  triunph.  He  i;reated  the  people  humanely,  gained  their  respect,  and  widi 
the  woolen  clothing  found  among  the  spoils,  he  commenoed  preparing  his  sol- 
diers for  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  by 
delays.  Although  all  their  important  posts  in  Canada  were  in  possession  of  the 
patriots,  yet,  Montgomery  truly  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  ^'  till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  unconquered."  Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  determined  to 
push  forward  to  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  desertion  of  his  troops.  Winter  frosts  were  binding  the  waters,  and  blind* 
ing  snow  was  mantling  the  whole  country. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  this  little  army,  in  the  midst  of  discouragements 
of  every  kind,  was  one  of  great  moral  grandeur.  Yet  it  was  not  alone  at  that 
perilous  hour ;  for  while  this  expedition,  so  feeble  in  number  and  supplies,  was 
on  its  way  io  achieve  a  great  purpose,  another,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men, 
under  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,'  had  left  Cambridge  [Sept.,  1775],  and  was 
making  its  way  through  the  deep  wilderness  by  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere* 
Rivers,  to  join  Montgomery  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  That  expedition  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  For  thirty-two  days  they  traversed  a 
gkramy  wilderness,  without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were 
upon  the  ground,  and  ice  was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  the  streams, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  traverse  and  ford,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep  in 
water  and  mud.  Yet  they  murmured  not ;  and  even,  women  followed  in  their 
train.'  After  enduring  incredible  toils  and  hardships,  exposed  to  intense  cold 
and  biting  hunger,  they  arrived  at  Point  Levi,*  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of 
Norember.  Four  days  afterward  [Nov.  18],  and  at  about  the  same  time  when 
Montgomery  entered  Montreal,  the  intrepid  Arnold,  with  only  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  half-naked  men,  not  more  than  four  hundred  muskets,  and  no  artil- 
lery, crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Wolfe's  Cove,''  ascended  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,*  and  boldly  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison  within  the 
massive  walls.  Soon  the  icy  winds,  and  intelligence  of  an  intended  sortie^  from 
the  garrison,  drove  Arnold  from  his  bleak  encampment,  and  he  ascended  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Point  au  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there 

'  Pftf^  234.  *  Pronounced  Shthde-are, 

*  Judge  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  a  yonng  man,  accompanied  the  expedition.  He  wrote 
an  aoooont  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  in  it  he  mentions  the  wives  of  Sergeant  Grier  and  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  who  accompanied  them.  "  Entering  the  ponds,"  he  sajs,  "and  breaking  the  ice  here 
and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  g^ns,  and  our  feet,  we  were  soon  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  As 
is  generalljr  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better  path  might  be  found  than  that 
of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my  arm-pits,  made  mo 
j^bdly  return  in  the  file.  Now,  Mrs.  Orier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled,  yet  aston- 
ished, at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.**  like  the  soldiers,  she  waded  through  the  deep  waters 
and  the  mud. 

*  Page  201.  Several  men  who  were  afterward  prominent  actors  in  the  Revolution,  accompanied 
Arnold  in  this  expedition.  Among  them,  also,  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  was 
afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  •  Page  202.  •  Page  202. 

^  This  is  a  French  term,  significant  of  a  sudden  sally  of  troops  from  a  besieged  dty  or  fortreso^ 
to  attack  the  bemegers.    See  page  434. 
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Bvaited  the  arriral  of  Montgomery.  These  bnve  generals  met  on  ihe  htd 
December  [1775],  and  woolen  clothes  which  Montgomery  brought  from  Mont- 
real, vere  placed  on  the  shivering  limbe  of  Arnold's  troopa.  The  united  forces, 
about  nine  hundred  strong,  then  marched  to  Quebec. 

It  wae  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December  when  the  Americans  resicbed 
Quebec,  and  the  next  morning  early,  Montgomery  sent  a  letter  to  Carleton,  bj 
a  flag,'  demanding  an  immediate  surrender.  The  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  the 
invaders  were  defied.  With  a  few  light  cannons  and  some  monars,  and  ex- 
posed to  almost  daily  snow-storms  in  the  open  fields,  the  Americans  besieged 
the  city  far  three  weeks.  Success  appearing  only  in  assault,  that  measure  waa 
agreed  upon,  and  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year  [Dec.  31,  177;"jJ,  while  anow  was  (ailing 
thickly,  the  attempt  was  made.  Montgomery  had  formed 
his  little  army  into  four  columns,  to  assail  the  city  at  dificr- 
ent  points.  One  of  these,  under  Arnold,  was  to  attack  the 
lower  town,  and  march  along  the  St.  Cliarles  to  join  another 
division,  under  Montgomery,  who  was  to  approach  by  way 
of  Cape  Diamond,'  and  the  two  were  to  attempt  a  forced  pass- 
age into  the  city,  through  Frescott  Gate.'  At  the  same 
time,  the  other  two  columns,  under  Majors  Livingston  and 
Brown,  were  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  upper  town,  from  tlie  Plains 
of  Abraham.  In  accordance  witli  this  plan,  Montgomery  descended  Wolfe's 
Ravine,  and  marched  carefully  along  the  ice-strewn  beach,  toward  a  pallisado 
and  buttery  at  Cape  Diamond.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  face  of  tho 
driving  snow,  he  had  passed  the  palliaade  unopposed, 
when  a  single  discharge  of  a  cannon  from  the  batterj, 
loaded  with  grape-shot,'  killed  him  instantly,  and  slcir 
several  of  his  officers,  among  whom  were  his  two  sidi, 
McPherson  and  Gheeaeman.  His  followers  instantly  re- 
treated.    In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  had  been  severely 

wounded,  while  attacking  a  barrier  on  the  St.  Charles,' 

."y^fjf^^^^^^^  '    and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  upon  Captain 
Morgan,'  whoso  expert  riflemen,  with  Lamb's  artillerj, 
forced  their  way  into  the  lower  town.     Aflcr  a  coutest 
of  several  hours,  the  Americans,  under  Morgan,  were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 
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'  Messenirere  are  spnt  from  anny  lo  army  with  a  while  flag,  iniJiCBtin;^  n  desire  for  a  pcaccdil 
lase  flags,  by  commoD  consent,  am  respected,  and  it  is  funsidered  an  oulmge  lo  fire 
on  Ihe  bearer  of  one.   The  AmerieanH  were  rcpirdt'd  as  robela,  and  imdeaerving  the  usual  courwg'. 
'  Tlie  biRh  roeky  promontory  on  niiicli  the  citndfl  stands. 

*  Preacott  Gate  \h  on  the  St.  Lawrent'e  »iile  of  the  tonii,  and  there  bora  Mountiiin-slreel  in  iu 
Hiniioua  way  from  tlie  water  up  into  tlio  walled  citj-.  Tlie  above  diaprain  sliows  the  planof  tbe  citt 
'rull-i,  and  relaUvo  positions  of  tlic  several  gat«a  mentioned.  A  is  the  St  Charles  Rirer,  B  tlie  ^ 
Tiiivrenco,  a  Wolfe  anil  Montcalm's  monument  [page  202],  b  tbe  plnoo  where  Montgomerj  fell,  c 
Die  place  where  Amotd  was  wounded. 

These  are  small  bolls  conflned  in  a  cluster,  and  then  diacharjed  at  once  ftom  a  cannon.   Tbej 
scatter,  and  do  great  execution. 

*  This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  preciiriee,  below  the  prewnt  grand  baiierv,  ■aea  St  Paul's-stTWI, 

'  Afterward  llie  famous  Roneml  Morgan,  whoso  rillo  corps  Iveeame  so  renowned,  and  who  gaintd 
tlie  victory  at  Tht  Cowpttu,  in  (hawinter  of  1781.    Soopago  iS31- 
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selves  priBoners  of  war.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Amerioans,  under  Montgomer  j 
and  Amoldy  in  this  assaalt,  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixtj.  The  British  loss 
was  oiilj  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded 

Colonel  Arnold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  retired  to  Sillery,  where 
he  formed  a  camp,  and  passed  a  rigorous  Canadian  winter.  He  was  relieved  from 
chief  command  by  General  Wooster,'  on  the  1st  of  April,  who  came  down  from 
Montreal  with  reinforcements,  when  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  Quebec.  When,  a  month  afterward.  General  Thomas  took  the  chief 
CfHnmaad  [May,  1776],  Carleton  was  receiving  strong  reinforcements  from 
England^  and  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  conquering 
Gamda.  They  were  obliged  to  retreat  so  hastily  before  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Carleton,  that  they  left  tfaeir  stores  and  sick  behind  them.'  Abandon- 
ing one  post  after  another,  the  Americans  were  driven  entirely  out  of  Canada  by 
the  middle  of  June. 

The  Yii^nians  were  rolling  on  the  car  of  the  Revolution,  with  Br  firm  and 
steady  hand,  while  the  patriots  were  suffering  defeats  and  disappointments  at 
the  North.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  Williams- 
barg,  then  the  capital  of  Virginia,  had  driven  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, away  from  his  palace,  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  ship  of  war."  He  was 
the  first  royal  representative  who  "  abdicated  government,"  and  he  was  greatly 
exasperated  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  a  very  humiliating  manner. 
From  that  vessel  he  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses  to  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,^  and  received  the  same  in  return.  Each  exhibited  much  spirit. 
Finally,  in  the  autumn,  the  governor  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  with  the  fleet,  and 
collecting  a  force  of  Tories  and  negroes,  commenced  depredations  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia. With  the  aid  of  some  British  vessels,  he  attacked  Hampton,  near  Old 
Point  Comfort,*  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  repulsed.  He  then  declared 
open  war.  The  Virginia  militia  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  severe  battle,  fought  on 
the  9th  of  December^  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near  the  Dismal  Swamp,  twelve 
miles  from  Norfolk,  Dunmore  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  with 
the  British  shipping  in  Norfolk  harbor.  In  that  battle,  the  regiment  of  men, 
chiefly  from  Culpepper  county,  raised  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  demanded  payment  for  the  powder  removed  from  Williamsburg,^  did 
very  important  service.' 

*  Page  270. 

'  General  Thomas  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  which  had  been  raging  some  time  in  the 
American  camp,  and  died  at  Chambly  on  the  30th  of  May.  He  was  a  native  of  Plymoutli,  Mass.. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  appointed  by  Congress  [note  6,  page  238].  Carleton 
treated  the  prisoners  and  sick  with  great  humiuiity.  He  afterward,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  be* 
came  Lord  Dorchester.     He  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

'  Page  237.  *  Page  71.  »  Page  64.  •  Page  237. 

^  This  regiment  had  adopted  a  flag  with  the  significant  device  of  a  coHed 
Tattle-snake,  seen  in  the  engraving.  This  device  was  upon  many  flags  in  the 
anny  and  nary  of  the  Revolution.  The  expression,  "  Don't  tread  on  me," 
had  a  doable  signification.  It  might  be  said  in  a  suppllcnting  tone,  ^^DonH 
tread  on  me;"  or  menacingly,  "Don't  tread  on  wi«."  The  soldiers  were 
dwsaed  in  green  hunting-shirts,  with  Henry's  words,  Libbrtt  ok  Death 
(page  237],  in  large  white  letters,  on  their  bosoms.  They  had  bucks'  tails 
m  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping^knirea.  Their  oulpkppeb  fulO. 
fierce  appearance  alarmed  the  people,  as  they  marched  through  the  country. 
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Five  days  after  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge,  the  Virginians,  under 
Colonel  Woodford,  entered  Norfolk  in  triumph  [Dec.  14,  1775],  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Robert  Howe,'  with  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  when  the  latter  assumed  the  general  conmiand.  Dunmore  was  greatly 
exasperated  by  these  reverses,  and,  in  revenge,  he  caused  Norfolk  to  be  burned 
early  on  the  moraiing  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1776.  The  conflagration  raged 
for  fifty  hours,  and  while  the  wretched  people  were  witnessing  the  destructiaa 
of  their  property,  the  modem  Nero  caused  a  cannonade  to  be  kept  up.'  When 
the  destruction  was  complete,  he  proceeded  to  play  the  part  of  a  marauder  aloDg 
the  defenseless  coast  of  Virginia.  For  a  time  he  made  his  head  quarters  upon 
Gwyn's  island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River, 
fix>m  which  he  was  driven,  with  his  fleet,  by  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops  under 
General  Andrew  Lewis.'  After  committing  other  depredations,  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  carrying  with  him  about  a  thousand  negroes  which  he  had  ool* 
lected  during  his  marauding  campaign,  where  he  sold  Uiem,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  returned  to  England.  These  atrocities  kindled  an  intense  flame 
of  hatred  to  royal  rule  throughout  the  whole  South,  and  a  desire  for  political 
ipdependence  of  Great  Britain  budded  spontaneously  in  a  thousand  hearts 
where,  a  few  months  before,  the  plant  of  true  loyalty  was  blooming. 


m»  ♦  •»■ 


CHAPTER    III. 

8B0OND  YBAB  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDBPENDENCB.     [1776.] 

Thbrb  was  great  anxieiy  in  the  public  mmd  throughout  the  colonies  at  llie 
opening  of  the  year  1776.  The  events  of  the  few  preceding  months  appeared 
unpropitious  for  the  republican  cause,  and  many  good  and  true  men  were  dis- 
posed to  pause  and  consider,  before  going  another  step  in  the  path  of  rebellion. 
But  the  bolder  leaders  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp  were  undismayed ;  and 
the  hopeftil  mind  of  Washington,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  discourage- 
ments, faltered  not  for  a  moment.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  be  the 
effectual  jailor  of  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  now  he  was  almost  prepared 
to  commence  those  blows  which  finally  drove  that  army  and  its  Tory  abettors  to 
the  distant  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.*    He  had  partially  re-organized  the  oonti- 

'  Page  292. 

*  When  Dimmore  destrojred  Norfolk,  its  popuUition  was  six  thousand ;  and  so  rapidlj  was  it 
increasiDg  in  business  and  wealth,  that  in  two  years,  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  citf  in- 
creased from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and 
conflagration  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  personal  suffering  was  inooo- 
ceivable. 

*  Oeneral  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Yirginia,  and  was  in  the  battle  when  Braddock  was  killed. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  battle  at  Point -Pleasant  [note  4,  page  237], 
in  the  summer  of  1774  He  left  the  anny,  on  account  of  iUness,  in  1780|  and  died  not  long  after- 
ward, while  absent  from  home.  *  Note  2,  page  80. 
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Dental  forces  under  bia  command ;  and  on  the  first  of  Januarjr,  1776,  he  unfurled 

the  Union  Flag,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  American  camp 

at  Cambridge.'      His  army  had  then  dwindled  to  less  than 

ten  tbousand  effective  men,  and  theee  were  scantily  fed  and 

clothed,  and  imperfectly  disciplined.     But  the  camp  was  well 

BOpplied  with  provisions,  and  about  ten  thousand  minute-men,' 

chieBy  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  march 

when  called  upon. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  had  put 
forth  all  its  energies  in  preparations  for  a  severe  struggle  with  British  power, 
now  evidently  near  at  hand.  Articles  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of 
Jute ;  a  declaration  of  the  causes  for  taking  up  arms  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 
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Joly;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  bills  of  credit,  known  as  "continental 
money,"  representing  the  value  of  six  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  had  been 
issaed,'     A  naval  eatablishment  bad  also  been  commenced ;'  and  at  the  opening 


'  The  hoixtiog  oftliat  msign  was  h^rd  by  General  Howe,  the  BriUah  commander  in  BostoD,  with 
peat  jof,  for  he  regsrded  it  aa  a  token  that  a  graciuus  speech  of  the  king  on  American  aBkirs,  latelj- 
ammunicatad  to  f^Uameat,  was  well  receiveil  by  the  Biraj,  and  that  submiaaioti  would  ppcedily 
bUow.  That  Sag  was  composed  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  a^mboUzing  the  thir- 
teen revolted  colraiiea.  In  one  comer  tvas  iho  dorioo  of  the  British  Uaion  f^,  naraeiy,  the  erosa  oT 
Pt  George,  eompoeed  of  a  horizontal  and  per^ffindicular  bar,  and  the  croHS  of  SI.  Andrew  (rppresent- 
kf  ScotUndV  which  is  in  the  Ibrm  of  x  .  It  was  the  appearance  of  that  STmbol  of  the  British 
union  that  misled  Howe,  Thia  flag  ia  ropresentod  in  Iho  above  little  sketch.  On  the  Hth  of  June^ 
1711,  Gongreaa  ordered  "thirteen  stATS,  while,  in  a  blue  field,"  to  be  put  in  tho  place  of  the  British 
mion  device.  Such  is  the  deajrn  of  our  flag  at  the  present  day.  A  star  baa  been  added  for  eveiy 
new  State  admitted  into  the  Union,  while  the  original  number  of  Stripes  is  retained. 

•  Pige  aas. 

'  Tbs  reoolatioii  of  the  Continental  Congren,  proridmg  for  the  emission  of  bills,  was  adopted  on 
the  lid  of  Jane,  1T7S.  The  bills  were  printed  and  issued  soon  after,  and  other  emis^ons  wers 
anborized,  from  time  to  time,  during  about  fbur  Tears.  At  the  begging  of  ITBO,  Congress  had 
BS>lGd  two  hundred  millions  of  doUais  in  paper  money.  Alter  llie  second  year,  these  bills  began  to 
de^ndate;  and  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only  one  in  spede.  At  thedoeeof  1781, 
Iwy  were  wortblesa.  They  tuul  performed  a  temporary  good,  but  were  finally  productive  of  great 
[■iblic  evil,  sod  moch  individual  suffering.  Some  of  these  bills  ore  yet  in  existence,  and  are  ooa> 
■•kred  great  cnriosltiea.  They  were  rudely  engisved,  and  printed  on  thick  pqier,  which  oaosed 
tiMBrttUitocallit  "the  paMe-boud  money  of  the  nbela"  *  Note  1,  page  807. 
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of  1776,  manj  expert  privateersmen'  were  hoTering  along  OTir  coasts,  to  the 
great  terror  and  annoyance  of  British  merchant  vessels. 

There  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  a  strange  apathy  concerning  American 
affairs,  in  the  British  Parliament,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  puissance  of  the  imperial  govemm^it,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  relatiye  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  colonies.  Events  had  now  opened  the  eyes  of  British 
statesmen  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  relative  position  of  the  contestants,  and 
the  importance  of  vigorous  action ;  and  at  the  close  of  1775,  Parliament  had 
made  extensive  arrangements  for  crushing  the  rebellion.  An  act  was  passed 
[Nov.,  1775],  which  declared  the  revolted  colonists  to  be  rebda ;  forbade  all 
intercourse  with  them ;  authorized  the  seizure  and  destruction  or  oonfiscatioa 
of  all  American  vessels ;  and  placed  the  colonies  under  martial  law.*  An  ag; 
gregate  land  and  naval  force  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  was  voted  for  the 
American  service,  and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  their 
'  pay  and  sustenance.  In  addition  to  these,  seventeen  thousand  troops  were  hired 
by  the  British  government  from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other 
petty  German  rulers,"  to  come  hither  to  butcher  loyal  subjects  who  had  peti- 
tioned for  their  rights  for  ten  long  years,  and  now,  even  with  arms  in  their 
bauds,  were  praying  for  justice,  and  begging  for  reconciliation.  This  last  act 
filled  the  cup  of  government  iniquity  to  the  brim.  It  was  denounced  in  Par- 
liament by  the  true  friends  of  England,  as  '^  disgraceful  to  the  British  name," 
and  it  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  sword  was  now  drawn, 
and  the  scabbard  was  thrown  away. 

Intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  reached  America  in  January, 
1776,  and  Congress  perceived  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  immediate  and  effi- 
cient efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  extensive  sea-coast  of  the  colonies.  Washing- 
ton was  also  urged  to  attack  the  British  in  Boston,  immediately;  and,  by  great 
efforts,  the  regular  army  was  augmented  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men  to- 
ward the  close  of  February.  In  the  mean  while,  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  organized  the  militia  of  the  province  anew,  and  ten  regiments, 
making  about  three  thousand  men,  arrived  in  camp  early  in  February.  The 
entire  army  now  numbered  about  seventeen  thousand  effective  men,  while  the 
British  force  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  fit  for  duty.  Reinforcements  were 
daily  expected  from  Halifax,  New  York,  and  Ireland,  and  the  present  seemed 
a  proper  moment  to  strike.  Bills  of  credit,*  representing  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars more,  were  issued ;  Congress  promised  energetic  co-operation ;  and  on  the 


^  Private  individualB,  having  a  liconae  fVora  fi^ovemment  to  arm  and  eqtiip  a  vessel,  and  with  it 
to  depredate  upon  the  commerco  of  a  nation  with  which  that  people  are  then  at  war,  are  cftUed 
privaleersmen,  and  their  vessels  are  known  as  privcUeers.  During  the  Revolution^  a  vast  number 
of  English  vessels  were  captured  by  American  privateersmen.  It  is,  after  all,  only  legalized  piraey, 
and  enlightened  nations  begin  to  view  it  so.  '   Note  8,  page  170. 

•  The  Landgrave  (or  petty  prince)  of  Hesse-Cassel,  having  furnished  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  troops,  they  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Hessians.  Ignorant,  brutal  9iA 
bloodthirsty,  they  were  hated  by  tJie  patriots,  and  despised  oven  by  the  regular  English  army.  They 
were  alw^iys  employed  in  posts  of  greatest  danger,  or  in  expeditions  least  creditabla  These  troopB 
€OSt  the  British  government  almost  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  neoesBtty,  acconiiDg 
•to  the  contract,  of  defending  the  little  principalities  thus  stripped,  against  their  fi)e& 

«  Page  245. 
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l8t  of  March,  Washington  felt  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  dislodgment  of  the 
enemj  from  the  crushed  city.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March  [1776J,  a  heavy  cannonade  vas  opened 
upon  Boston,  from  all  the  American  batteries,  and  was  continued,  with  brief 
intermissions,  until  the  4th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  General  Thomas,'*' 
with  twelve  hundred  men  with  intrenching  tools,  and  a  guard  of  eight  hundred, 
proceeded  secretly  to  a  high  hill,  near  Dorchester,  on  the  south  side  of  Boston, 
and  before  morning,  they  cast  up  a  line  of  strong  intrcnchments,and  planted 
heavy  cannons  there,  which  completely  commanded  the  city  and  harbor.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  Boston  Massacre,'  and  many  patriots  felt 
the  blood  coursing  more  swiftly  through  their  veins,  as  the  recollection  of  that 
event  gave  birth  to  vengeful  feelings.  It  had  nerved  their  arms  while  toiling 
all  that  long  night,  and  they  felt  a  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  had 
prepared  works  which  not  only  greatly  astonished  and  alarmed  the  British,  but 
which  would  be  instrumental  in  achieving  a  great  victory.  The  enemy  felt  the 
danger,  and  tried  to  avert  it. 

Perceiving  the  imminent  peril  of  both  fleet  and  army,  General  Howe  pr^ 
pared  an  expedition  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  vantage-ground  on  Dor* 
Chester  heights.  A  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  made  the  harbor  impaAsable.^ 
The  delay  allowed  the  patriots  time  to  make  their  works  almost  impregnable, 
and  the  British  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to 
evacuate  the  city  immediately,  to  avoid  destruction.  As  prisoners,  they  would 
have  been  excessively  burdensome  to  the  colonies ;  so,  having  formally  agreed 
to  allow  them  to  depart  wi^out  injury,  Washington  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  saying,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  March,  ''that  this  morning  the  ministerial  troops  evacuated  the 
town  of  Boston,  without  destroying  it,  and  that  we  are  now  in  full  possession." 
Seven  thousand  soldiers,  four  thousand  seamen,  and  fifteen  hundred  fiunilies  of 
loyalists,^  sailed  for  Halifax  on  that  day. 

The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  now  unbarred ;  and  General  Ward,  with 
five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  the  city,  with  drums  beating, 
and  banners  waving,  greeted  on  every  side  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
redeemed  people.  General  Putnam  soon  afterward  [March  18]  entered  with 
another  division,  and,  in  command  of  the  whole,  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  all  the  forts,  in  the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies. 


»  Page  226.  '  Page  243.  •  Paj^  221. 

*  A  similar  event  occurred  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  British  at  Yorktown,  several  years 
afterward.    See  page  341. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  Great  Britain.  From  the  beginning  there  were  many  who  supported  the  crown;  and  \%a  tli ; 
oolonista  became  more  and  more  rebellious,  these  increased.  Some  because  they  believed  their 
brethren  to  be  wrong ;  others  through  timidity ;  and  a  greater  number  because  they  thought  it 
their  inlcrest  to  adhere  to  the  king.  The  loyalists,  or  Tories]  were  the  worst  and  most  efficient  en- 
emies of  the  Whigs  [note  4,  page  226]  during  the  whole  war.  Those  who  left  Boston  at  this  time, 
were  afraid  to  encounter  the  exasperated  patriots,  when  they  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes 
in  the  city,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  hiilitary  persecution.  The  churches  had  bee-, 
stripped  of  their  pulpits  and  pews,  for  f\iel,  fine  shade  trees  had  been  burned,  and  many  houses  had 
becoi  pillaged  and  damaged  by  the  soldiery. 
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WashingbMi  bad  been  iufonned,  early  in  Jwaaarj, 
that  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  bad  sailed  from  Baw- 
ton,  vitb  a  considerable  body  of  troopB,  on  a  secret  ex- 
peditioD.  Apprebending  tbat  the  city  of  New  Yoik 
TB8  his  destinatfon,  he  immediately  dispatched  General 
Charles  Lee  to  Gonnecticat  to  niee  troops,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  city  to  watch  and  oppose  ClinttHi  wherever 
he  might  attempt  to  land.  8ix  weeks  befinv  the  eT&CQ- 
ation  of  Boston  [March  17,  1776],  Lee  had  encamped 
near  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  militia.  Already 
the  Sons  of  IMterttf  bud  been  basy,  and  overt  acts  <^ 
rebellion  had  been  committed  by  them.  They  had  seized  the  cannons  at  Fort 
George,*  and  driven  Tryon,*  the  royal  governor,  oa  board  the  Asia,  a  British 
armed  vessel  in  tbo  harbor.  Li  March,  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  just 
outside  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  watchfdl  Lee*  provid^i- 
tially  entered  the  city.  The  movement,  although  without  a  knowledge  of  Clin- 
ton's position,  waa  timely,  for  it  kept  him  at  bay.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  uptm 
New  York,  that  commander  sailed  southward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  pre6> 
ently. 

The  destination  of  Howe,  when  be  left  Boston,  was  also  unknown  to  Wash- 
ington. Supposing  he,  too,  would  proceed  to  New  York,  he  put  the  main  body 
of  his  army  in  motion  toward  that  city,  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  Boston  in  a 
state  of  security.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  April  [April 
14],  and  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  also  the  passes 
of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fifty  miles  above.  In  the  mean  white.  General  Lee, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  American  fijrces  in  the  South,  had 
left  his  troops  in  the  charge  of  General  Lord  Stirling'  [March  7],  itaA  was 
hastening  toward  the  Carolinas  to  watch  the  movements  of  Clinton,  arouse  the 
Whigs,  and  gather  an  army  there. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  a  considerable  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
was  sent  from  England,  to  operate  against  the  sesr^wast  towns  of  the  southern 
colonies.  Parker  was  joined  by  Clinton,  at  Cape  Fear,  in  May,  when  the  latter 
took  the  chief  command  of  all  the  land  forces.  The  fleet  arrived  off  Charlesfam 
bar  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  on  the  same  day,  Clinton,  with  several  hundred 
men,  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Apprised 
of  these  hostile  designs,  and  elated  by  a  victory  obtained  by  North  Carolina ' 
militia,  under  Colonel  Caswell,  over  fifteen  hundred  loyalists*  [February  27, 

'  Note  1,  page  215. 

■  This  fbrt  Mood  at  tbe  fiiot  of  Broodwar,  on  a  porUon  of  the  ute  of  tlie  present  "Battery." 

■  Psfre  223. 

*  Cluu-lca  Lee  was  born  in  Wales  in  1T31.  Ha  wan  a  brave  offlcer  In  the  Britiah  array  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  settled  in  VirjiiDia  in  1173,  and  waaoneoTtho  first  bngadieraof 
the  Con^ental  annj  appirinted  by  ConjtresB.  His  unbiiioa  and  perveraitjr  of  temper,  Gn^j  cana«d 
hbruin.    Hediedin  Philadelpbtain  17SS.    Sec  page  288.  *  Page  2M. 

*  These  were  chieHj  Bootcb  Bighlsjjders,  and  were  led  by  Donald  UcDonald,  an  influential 
Bootchman  then  miding  at  Crom  Creek,  no*  FayettaTiilo.  The  husband  oT  Flora  UcDonald.  fc 
ealebrated  in  conoectiOD  with  the  Sight  of  the  Toung  Pretender  from  Scotland,  at  the  doac  of  tlic 
rabalUra  in  1146,  was  in  the  bMtle.    Flora  was  then  living  at  Craea  Creelc 
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1776],  on  Moore's  Greek,  in  the  present  Hanover  countj,  the  southern  patriote 
hid  cheerfnll;  responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Rutledge,  and  about  six  thou- 
Bu>d  armed  men  had  collected  in  and  near  Charleston, 
when  tlie  enemy  i^tpeared.'  The  cit/  and  eligible 
posts  near  it,  bad  been  fortified,  and  quite  a  strong 
fort,  composed  of  palmetto  logs  and  sand,  and  armed 
witk  twenty-six  mounted  cannons,  bad  been  erected 
upon  Sullivaa's  Island,  to  command  the  channel 
leading  to  the  town.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  hy 
■boot  five  huodred  men,  chiefly  militia,  under  Colo- 
nel WilliuD  Moultrie.* 

A  combined  attack,  bj  land  and  water,  upon  oeneoal  hoctltiuk. 

Sullivan's  Island,  was  commenced  hj  tho  British,  on 

tlie  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  1776.  While  the  fleet  was  pooring  a  terrible 
ttorm  of  iron  balls  upon  Fort  Sullivan,  Clinton  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
force  a  passage  across  a  narrow  creek  which  divided  the  two  islands,  in  order  to 
attack  the  jet  unfinished  fortress  in  the  rear.  But  Colonel  Thompson,  with  a 
small  battery  on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  repelled  every  forward 
movement  of  Clinton,  while  the  cannons  of  tbo  fort  were  spreading  havDC  among 
tlie  British  vessels.*  The  conQict  raged  for  almost  ten  hours,  and  only  ceased 
vbennight  fell  apon  the  scene.  Then  the  British  fleet,  almost  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, withdrew,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.'  The  slaughter  of  the  British 
had  been  frightful.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
while  oiJy  two  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  were  wounded.*  The 
Britiah  de^uuted  for  New  York  three  days  afterward*  [June  SI,  1776],  and  for 
more  than  two  years,  the  din  of  war  was  not  hoard  below  the  Boanoke.  This 
victory  had  a  most  inspiriting  effect  upon  the  patriots  throughout  the  land. 

'  Qenenl  Anastroni;  of  F^nnsj'lTaiiia  [pa^  1^3],  had  arriTcd  in  South  Caroliiui  ia  April,  and 
took  the  K^naral  comnuuid.  Leo  arrived  oa  tlio  aamo  day  when  tho  British,  under  Clintoo,  landed 
ni  Long  latand. 

'  Bom  in  South  CMDlinoL,  fn  1730.  Hewasin  tho  Cbcrokcowor  [pago  !04],  in  17G1.  Tlcwai 
uadiTe  officer  until  made  prisoner,  in  17  SO,  whon  Ibr  twojroars  he  was  not  allowed  to  bear  arma, 
He  died  in  180S.     General  Moultrie  wrote  a.  very  interesting  memoir  ol  the  war  in  tho  Soulh, 

'  At  one  tjme,  every  man  but  Admiral  Parker  was  swept  from  tbo  deck  of  his  vessel  Among 
tbose  who  were  bwlly  wounded,  waa  Lord  William  Campbell,  tho  rojal  govemorof  South  Carolina, 
vto  afterward  died  of  his  wounds. 

*  The  Actam,  a  large  vessel,  grounded  on  a  shoal  between  Fort  Sullivan  and  tho  oily,  whora 
«be  was  bttfned  by  the  Arocrieaua. 

*  The  Etrength  oftbe  fort  consisted  in  tho  capacity  of  the  spongy  palmetto  logs,  upon  which  can* 
non-balls  would  make  very  little  impression.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  insecure  defense,  and  Lee 
•dvised  Moultrie  to  abandon  it  when  the  British  approached.  But  that  bravo  officer  would  not 
d-aert  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  victory.  The  ladies  of  Charipston  presented  his  regiment  with  a 
pur (^ elegwit  colors,  and  the  "slaughter  pen,"  as  Lee  ironically  called  Fort  Sullivan,  was  named 
Fort  ICoultrie.  During  the  acUon,  the  stafl',  bearing  a  largo  Gag,  was  cut  down  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  HoeL  The  colora  fell  outside  the  fort  A  sergeant  named  Jasper,  leaped  down  from  one 
<^  the  bastions,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  that  was  pourmg  from  the  fort,  coolly  picked  up 
Out  flag,  ascended  to  the  bastion,  and  calling  for  a  sponge-seas',  tied  the  colon  to  it,  stuck  it  in  tba 
wd,  and  then  took  his  place  among  his  companions  in  tho  fort.  A  few  days  afterward,  Qovemor 
RnUedge  took  bis  own  sword  from  his  side,  and, presented  it  to  tho  brave  Jasper;  he  idso  oiTered 
tum  a  lieutenant's  commisaioii,  which  tho  younj;  man  modestly  declined,  becauso  ho  could  nrather 
itad  nor  writa.  BayisA  "1  am  not  flt  to  keep  officers'  compaoy— I  am  but  a  sergoaiit" 

'PageiSL 
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Important  events  in  the  progreaa  of  the  war  were  now  thickening.  Re- 
bollion  had  become  revolution.  While  the  stirring  events  at  the  South,  jnrt 
mentioned,  were  traoBpiring,  and  while  Waah- 
ingtoa  was  angmenting  and  strengthening  the 
continental  army  in  New  York,  and  British 
trooprf  and  German  hirelings'  wen  approach- 
^^^___^^  i^^  ™8  ''y  thousands,  the  Continental  Congress, 
^f"S^Al* '"w'^^tir^P^  now  in  pennanent  session  in  the  State  House 
r.iil  JIUIIUR  liUulCiT  at;  Philadelphia,  had  a  question  of  vast  im- 
portance under  consideration.  A  few  men,  look- 
ing beyond  the  stonn-clouds  of  the  present, 
beheld  bright  visions  of  glory  for  their  country, 
when  the  people,  now  declared  to  be  rebels,"  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
British  king,  should  organize  demselves  into  a  sovereign  nation.  "  The  light- 
ning of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but  a  single 
electric  tonch,  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing 
of  an  earlier  disruption  of  political  Bystems.'  So  it  was  now,  in  the  Americui 
colonies.  The  noble  figure  of  an  independent  nation  stood  forth  with  a  beauty 
that  almost  demanded  worship.  The  grand  idea  began  to  flash  through  the 
popular  mind  at  the  close  of  1775 ;  and  when,  early  in  1776,  it  was  tangibly 
spoken  by  Thomas  Paine,  in  ii  pamphlet  entitled  Commnn  Sense^  (said  to  have 
been  su^ested  by  Dr.  Rush),'  and  whose  vigorous  thoughts  were  borne  by  the 
press  to  every  community,  a  desire  for  independence  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  less  than  eighty  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  [March  17, 
1776],  almost  every  provincial  Assembly  had  spoken  in  favor  of  independenee; 
and  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread,  and  hesitation,  which 
for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  Continental  Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee,' 

'  Prijo  246.  '  Page  24&  '  JJistory  of  (he  Crwades,  by  G.  P.  B.  Jaraan. 

'  Tlij  chier  topic  of  this  romarkable  pamphlet,  waa  the  right  and  expediency  of  colonial  inde- 
pendciit'o.  Puds  also  nrroto  a  soriea  of  oqually  powerful  papers,  called  The  OriHa.  The  fint  num- 
ber was  written  in  Fort  Lee,  oii  the  Hudson,  in  Dw«iiiber,  1776,  and  puhlished  while  Waahinglon 
was  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Dt'lawnro.  See  page  192.  These  liad  a  poweri\il  effect  in  atiinulating  tlM 
people  to  eflbrts  for  iiidcpendcnca.  They  were  highly  valued  by  the  commander-in-chieC  and  ha  pro- 
moted their  ciri'ulation.  WriOng  to  a  friend  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Crmimori  flenst,  Washington 
said,  "  By  private  letters  which  I  liave  lately  received  from  Virginia,  I  And  that  Common  Srue  '» 
worldng  n  poweHul  cbaiige  there  in  the  minds  of  many  men." 

*  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  rh  h  pliTsicinn.  atnim  oTHdence, 
and  an  active  patriot  during  the  whole  Bevolution,  Ho  ^-as  bom  twelve  miles  (hun  Philadelphia, 
in  111a.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  completed  liis  ivienCiflG  studies  in  Ediuburg,  and  after 
his  lutum,  he  soon  rono  to  the  highost  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  reeipicnt  of  many 
honors,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  ConfircNs  in  1776,  he  advocated  and  ugncd  the  D(dar- 
alion  of  Independence.  His  labors  during  thi'  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Pliiladelpliia,  in  1793, 
gave  him  the  imperishable  crown  of  a  true  pliilaiiUimpirt.  He  founded  the  Philadelphia  DLspensarj 
In  1786;  and  ho  v/an  also  one  of  the  prineipal  fiiiinderB  of  rlckinsoo  rollojrr,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyi- 
vatiia.  lie  was  prcBidoiK  of  the  American  Society  fiir  the  abolition  of  slavery;  of  the  Piuhidelphia 
Medical  Society ;  vice-president  of  Uio  Pliilaiicliihia  Bible  Society;  and  one  of  the  vice-pre*ideuls 
ofthe  American  Fhil<l^«^phicat  Society.  He  died  in  April,  1S1:<,  at  the  age  of  ahnost  siiLty-cigfat 
years.     A  portrait  of  Dr,  RusL  may  be  found  on  the  nest  page. 

'  Kehard  Henry  Leo  was  horn  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in  1732.  He  wa«  educated 
in  England,  and  was  in  public  life  most  ofthe  timaMfter  reaching  his  majority.  He  was  one  nT  the 
earliest  opposeiHof  the  Stamp  Act;  was  a  member  ofthe  first  Con  linenlnl  Congreas,  and  siitned  that 
Declariitioti  of  Independence  which  he  °o  nobly  advocated.  ITe  was  atlcrward  a  member  of  the 
Unitod  States  Senate;  and  Mon  after  bia  retirement  to  private  lit^  in  1794,  he  died,  when  in  (be 
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of  Virginia,  nroae  in  his  place,  and  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud 
the  Reeolution,  "  That  these  unit«d  colonies  are,  and,  of  tight,  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
Sritiah  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be  totslljr  dissolved."  ' 


ir^/ia</^ 


This  was  an  exceedingly  bold  step,  and  the  resolution  did  not  meet  with 
general  favor  in  Congress,  at  first  Many  yet  hoped,  even  agiunst  hope,  for 
reconciliation,  and  thought  it  premature,  and  there  were  some  timid  ones  who 
trembled  while  standing  so  near  the  borders  of  high  treason.  After  debating 
the  subject  for  three  days,  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until 
the  firet  of  July.     A  committee'  was  appointed  [June  11],  however,  to  draw 


nx^-third  year  of  his  age.  A  charaeteria^c  anecdote  ia  told  of  hia  son,  who  was  nt  whool,  in 
En^laiid,  at  the  time  the  DeclaratioD  of  Indcpundenco  was  promulgated.  One  day  a  gentli-niuti 
asked  bis  tator,  "What  boy  is  this?"  "Ho  is  the  non  of  Richard  Himry  Lee,  of  Ameritn,"  tlio 
tutor  replied.  The  gentleman  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  and  Raid,  "We  shall  yot  M^e  j-our 
fktber'H  head  upon  Towur  HilL"  The  boy  instantly  puBWored,  "You  luayhavo  it  wliea  you  can  get 
(L"    That  boy  w.-w  tho  late  LadwoU  Lw,  Ksq. 

'  On  the  inth  of  May,  Congrosa  ha^l,  by  resolution,  rooommended  tho  establiahmenl  of  independ- 
ent State  goTcrniuonta  in  all  the  colonies.  TliiEt,  however,  was  not  nuffieipntly  naSonal  to  suit  lliii 
bolder  anil  wisyr  membora  of  that  body,  and  the  poople  At  iur^-e.  Lec'a  resolution  more  fully 
expressoii  the  popular  will. 

•  Thomas  JefTereon,  of  Virginia;  John  Adama  of  Maawchusctts ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
aylTania;  R<^i?r  Shcnnan.  of  Connectieiit;  nnd  Robert  R.  Living'ton,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lee  was 
wminoned  home  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  K-ife,  on  the  day  belble  the  apprantment  of  tho  committee, 
<r  he  would  doubtleas  have  been  its  churman. 
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up  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  and  were  instructed  to  report 
on  the  same  day  when  the  latter  should  be  called  up.  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee,  was  chosen  its  chairman,  and 
to  him  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  Declaration.  Adams  and  Frank- 
lin made  a  few  alterations  in  his  draft,  and  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
same  hour  when  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  On  the 
following  day  [July  2],  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Declaration  was  debated  almost  two  days  longer ;  and  finally,  at  about  mid-day, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies  unanimously 
declared  them  free  and  independent  States,  under  the  name  of  The  United 
States  of  America.  Only  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Congress,  signed 
it  on  that  day,  and  thus  it  first  went  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
written  on  parchn^nt,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  the  names  of  all  but 
two  of  the  fifty-six  signers,'  were  placed  upon  it.  These  two  were  added  after- 
ward. It  had  then  been  read  to  the  army ;'  at  public  meetings ;  from  a  hun- 
dred pulpits,  and  in  all  legislative  halls  in  the  land,  and  everywhere  awakened 
the  warmest  responses  of  approval. 

Pursuant  to  instructions.  General  Howe  proceeded  toward  New  York,  to 
meet  General  Clinton  and  Parker's  fleet.  He  left  Halifax  on  the  11th  of  June, 
[1776],  and  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook'  on  the  29th.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  took 
possession  of  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  [July 
11],  from  the  South,*  and  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe  [July  12],  with  a 
fleet  and  a  large  land  force,  from  England.  Before  the  first  of  August,  other 
vessels  arrived  with  a  part  of  the  Hessian  troops,*  and  on  that  day,  almost  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  many  of  them  tried  veterans,  stood  ready  to  fiill  upon  the 
republican  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,'  mostly  militia,  which  lay 
intrenched  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant.*     The 

'  This  document,  containing  the  autographs  of  those  venerated  fathers  of  our  republic,  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington  city.  Not  one 
of  all  that  band  of  patriots  now  survives.  Charles  Carrol  was  tiie  last  to  leave  us.  He  departed  in 
1832,  at  the  ago  of  ninety  years.  See  Supplement.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  not  one  of  all 
those  dgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died  with  a  tarnished  reputation.  The  memoiy 
of  a^  is  sweet 

•  Washington  caused  it  to  bo  read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army,  then  in  New  York 
city,  on  the  9th  of  July.  That  night,  citizens  and  soldiers  pulled  down  the  leaden  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III.,  which  stood  in  Uio  Bowling  Green,  and  it  was  soon  afterward  converted  into  bullets 
for  the  use  of  the  Continental  army.  The  statuo  was  gilded.  The  head  of  the  horse  was  toward 
the  Hudson  River.  The  Rev.  Zachariah  Greene,  yet  [1856]  living  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
heard  the  Declaration  read  to  the  soldiers.    He  was  in  the  army. 

'  Sandy  Hook  is  a  low  ridge  of  sand,  extending  several  miles  down  the  New  Jersey  shore,  fix>m 
the  entrance  to  Raritan  or  Amboy  Bay.  Between  it  and  the  shore,  the  water  is  navigable ;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Shrewsbury  River,  the  ridge  is  broken  by  an  inlet  *  Page  249. 

•  Pag©  246. 

"  There  were  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men  enrolled,  but  not  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  fit  for  duty.    A  great  many  were  sick,  and  a  large  number  were  without  arms. 

•  Many  of  th^  ships  passed  tluough  the  Narrows,  and  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  Howe's 
flag-ship,  the  Eagle,  lay  near  Governor's  Island.  While  in  that  position,  a  bold  soldier  went  in  a 
submarine  vessel,  with  a  machine  for  blowing  up  a  ship,  and  endeavored  to  &sten  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Eagle,  but  failed.  He  was  discovered,  and  barely  escaped.  An  ezploraon  of  the  machine 
took  place  near  the  Eaglt,  and  the  commander  was  so  alarmed,  that  she  was  hastily  moved  ftxrther 
down  the  Bay.  This  machine  was  ooostracted  by  David  Buabnell,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  called  a 
torpedo.    See  Note  2,  page  285. 
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grand  object  in  view  was  the  seizure  of  New  York  and  the  country  along 
the  Hudson,  so  as  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  Canada,  separate  the 
patriots  of  New  England  from  those  of  the  other  States,  and  to  overrun  the  most 
populous  portion  of  the  revolted  colonies.  This  was  the  military  plan,  arranged 
by  ministers.  They  had  also  prepared  instructions  to  their  commanding  generals, 
to  be  pacific,  if  the  Americans  appeared  disposed  to  submit.  Lord  Howe*  and 
his  brother,  the  general,  were  commissioned  to  ^'  grant  pardon  to  all  who  deserved 
mercy,"  and  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  terms  of  absolute  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  parliament.  After  making  a 
foolish  display  of  arrogance  and  weakness,  in  addressing  General  Washington 
as  a  private  gentleman,*  and  being  assured  that  the  Americans  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offense  requiring  a  ''pardon^'  at  their  hands,  they  prepared  to  strike  an 
immediate  and  effective  blow.  The  British  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August  [1776],  and  during  that  day,  ten 
thousand  effective  men,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  landed  on  the  west- 
em  end  of  Long  Island,  between  the  present  Fort  Hamilton  and  Gravesend 
village. 

Already  detachments  of  Americans  under  General 
Sullivan,  occupied  a  fortified  camp  at  Brooklyn, 
opposite  New  York,  and  guarded  seven  passes  on  a 
range  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  Narrows  to  the 
village  of  Jamaica.'  When  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  the  invading  army  reached  Washington,  he  sent 
General  Putnam,*  with  large  reinforcements,  to  take 
the  chief  conmiand  on  Long  Island,  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  enemy.  The  American  troops  on  the  island 
now  [August  26],  numbered  about  five  thousand. 
The   British   moved  in   three   divisions.     The  left, 

under  General  Grant,  marched  along  the  shore  toward  Gowanus ;  the  right, 
under  Clinton  and  Comwallis,  toward  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  and  the  cen- 
ter, composed  chiefly  of  Hessians,*  under  De  Heister,  marched  up  the  Flatbush 
road,  south  of  the  hills. 

Clinton  moved  under  cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of 


OENERAL  PUTNAM. 


'  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  was  brother  of  the  young  Lord  Howe  [page  197],  killed  at  Ticonderoga. 
Ho  was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1799. 

*  The  letters  of  Lord  Howe  to  the  American  oommander-in-chiefl  were  addressed,  "George 
Washington,  Esq."  As  that  did  not  express  the  public  character  of  the  chlefj  and  as  he  would  not 
confer  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  a  private  capacity,  Washington  refUsed  to  receive  the 
letters.  Howe  was  instructed  not  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Congress  in  any  way,  and  as 
Washington  had  received  his  commission  from  that  body,  to  addrera  him  as  "  general,"  would  have 
been  a  recognition  of  its  autliority.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  Wasliington.  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, expre^ed  its  approbation  of  Washington's  dignified  course. 

*  General  Nathaniel  Green  had  been  placed  in  command  of  this  division,  but  having  been  pros- 
trated by  bilious  fever,  about  a  week  before  the  landing  of  the  British  at  the  Narrows,  SuUivan  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troopa 

*  Israel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1718.  He  was  a  very  useful  officer 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  in  active  service  in  the  continental  army,  until  1779, 
when  bodily  infirmity  compelled  him  to  retire.    He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

*  Page  246. 
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tJie  27tb,  he  had  gained  poBsessicHi  of  tbe  Jsnoici 
pasB,  Dear  the  present  £ast  Kew  York.  At  the 
same  time,  Giant  vea  preaaing  fbrvard  a\oDg  the 
shore  of  New  York  Bay,  and  at  day-break,  he 
encountered  Lord  Stirling,'  where  the  moDumeuts 
of  Greenwood  cemetery  now  dot  tiie  hills.  De 
Heister  advanced  from  Flatbosh  at  the  same  boor, 
and  attacked  Sullivan,  who,  havmg  no  suspicion 
of  the  moVementa  of  Clinton,  was  watching  the 
Flatbush  Pass.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  and  while  it  was  progreasiDg, 
Clinton  descended  from  the  wooded  hills,  by  the  way  of  Bedford,  to  gain  Sul* 
livan'a  rear.  As  soon  as  the  latter  perceived  his  peril,  ho  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  American  lines  at  Brooklyn.  It  was  too  late :  OUntoo  drove  him  back 
upon  the  Hessian  bayonets,  and  after  fighting  despcmtely,  hand  to  band,  with 
the  foe  in  front  and  rear,  and  losing  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  SuUinu  waa 
compelled  to  surrender. 

As  usual,  misfortunes  did  not  come  single.  While  these  disasters  were 
occurring  on  the  left,  Comw-allis  descended  the  port-road  to  Gowanus,  and 
attacked  Stirling.  They  fought  desporatoly,  until  Stirling  was  made  prisoner.' 
Many  of  his  troops  were  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  escape  across  the  Gow- 
anus Creek,  as  the  tide  was  rising;  and  a  large  number  were  captured.  At 
noon  the  victory  for  the  British  was  complete.  About  five  hundred  Americans 
wore  killed  or  wounded,  and  eleven  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  These  were 
soon  sufiering  drea^lful  horrora  in  prisons  and  prison-ships,  at  New  York.* 
The  British  loss  in  killed,-  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  three  hundred  and  siity- 
seven. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  anguish  that  Washington  had  viewed,  from  New 
York,  the  destruction  of  his  troops,  yet  ho  dared  not  weaken  his  power  in  tha 
city,  by  sending  reinforcements  to  aid  them.  lie  crossed  over  on  the  following 
morning  (August  28],  with  Mifflin,'  who  had  como  down  from  the  upper  end 
of  York  island  with  a  thousund  troops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  the  enemy 
encamped  in  front  of  Putnam's  lines,  and  delaying  an  attack  until  the  BritiBh 
fleet  should  co-operate  with  him.  This  delay  allowed  Washington  time  to  form 
and  execute  a  plan  for  the  s:ilv.ation  of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  now  too 
weak  to  resist  an  assault  with  any  hope  of  success.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fog,  which  fell  upon  the  hostile  camp:t  at  midnight  of  the  29th,  and  continned 
until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  ho  silently  withdrew  them  from  the  camp,'  and, 

'  Williftm  AleTtander,  Lord  StirlinK,  waa  a  drsiCBnilant  of  tiie  Scotch  earl  of  Stirling,  mentioned 
in  tiote  2,  pa)ce  SO.  Ho  was  bom  in  tlie  city  oTNew  York,  in  172G.  Ha  bcoanio  attached  lolba 
|i3triot  cause,  luiU  was  ui  oclivo  officer  <luriui;  tlm  war.    He  died  in  17S3,  Bged  fll^-seven  fears. 

*  Stirling  was  sent  immediololy  on  bwird  of  tlie  EagJe,  Lard  Howe's  flag-ship, 

*  Amoiift  Ibu  iN^ioners  was  General  Nathaniel  Woodliull  [Noto  1,  p^o  ISa],  loto  {nsident  of 
the  provincial  Confrrcsa  of  New  York.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  30th,  and  after  being  sei^; 
wounded  at  the  time,  he  was  so  n^lecled,  tliat  his  injutiea  proved  £ttal  in  the  course  of  a  few  dira 
llia  age  wan  fifty -tlirep.     See  Ondcrdonk's  B^i'oluluniary  IivuifMs  of  Lung  /ibtnit  *  Pape  351' 

*  Duriiift  the  nipht,  a  woman  liTing  near  the  present  Fulton  Ferry,  where  tho  AmericaM 
embarked,  having  become  oSended  at  some  of  the  patriots,  sent  her  negro  servant  to  inliinn  the 
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unperoeiyed  hj  the  British,  they  all  crossed  over  to  New  York  in  safety,  carry- 
ing every  thing  with  them  but  their  heavy  cannons.  When  the  fog  rolled  away, 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  last  boat-load  of 
patiriotB  had  reached  the  city  shore.  Mifflin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalion, 
and  the  remains  of  two  broken  Maryland  regiments,  formed  the  covering  party. 
Waabington  and  his  staflf,  who  had  been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until 
the  last  company  had  embarked.  Surely,  if  ^'  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,'  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  of  Mercy 
and  Hope  were  over  the  Americans  on  this  occasion.  Howe,  who  felt  sure  of 
his  prey,  was  greatly  mortified,  and  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
npon  New  York,  before  the  Americans  should  become  reinforced,  or  should 
escape  from  it.* 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  that  time,  the  troops  under 
Washington  lacked  that  unity  of  feeling  and  moral  stamina,  so  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  success  in  any  struggle.  Had  patriotism  prevailed  in 
every  heart  in  the  American  army,  it  might  have  maintained  its  position  in  the 
city,  and  kept  the  British  at  bay.  But  there  were  a  great  many  of  merely 
selfish  men  in  the  camp.  Sectional  differences'  weakened  the  bond  of  union,  and 
immorality  of  every  kind  prevailed.*  There  was  also  a  general  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  the  disasters  on  Long  Island  disheartened  the  timid.  Hundreds 
deserted  the  cause,  and  went  home.  Never,  during  the  long  struggle  of  af);er 
years,  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded  by  doubts,  than 
during  the  month  of  September,  1776.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  perplex- 
ity, he  called  a  council  of  war  [Sept.  12th],  and  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
miUtary  stores  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  a  secure  place  twenty-two  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son, hoA  to  retreat  to  and  fortify  Harlem  Heights, '^  near  the  upper  end  of  York 

British  of  th6  movement  The  negro  feQ  into  the  hands  of  the  He8sian&  They  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  his  language,  and  detidned  him  until  so  late  in  the  morning  that  his  infonnation  was 
of  no  avail  ^  Judges,  chapter  v.,  verse  20. 

*  He  ordered  several  vessels  of  war  to  sail  around  Long  Island,  and  come  down  the  Sound  to 
Flushing  Bay,  so  as  to  cover  the  intended  landing  of  the  troops  upon  the  main  [page  258],  in 
Westchester joouuty.  In  the  mean  while,  Howe  made  an  overture  for  peace,  supposing  the  late  dis- 
aster would  dispose  the  Americans  to  listen  eagerly  to  ahnost  any  proposition  for  reconciliation. 
He  paroUed  General  Sullivan,  and  by  him  sent  a  verbal  communication  to  Congress,  suggesting  a 
ofMnmittee  for  conference.  It  was  appointed,  and  consisted  of  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
Edward  Rutledge.  On  the  11th  of  September,  they  met  Lord  Howe  at  the  house  of  Captain  Billop, 
on  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  The  committee  would  treat  only  for  independence^  and 
tbe  oonfbronce  hiad  no  fMtuitical  result,  except  to  widen  the  breach.  When  Howe  spoke  patron- 
izingly ci protection  for  the  Americans,  Dr.  Franklin  told  him  courteously,  that  the  Americans  were 
Dot  in  ne«l  of  British  protection,  for  they  were  fully  able  to  protect  theznselves. 

'  The  army,  which  at  first  consisted  chiefly  of  New  England  people,  had  been  reinforced  by 
others  (hmi  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Tli^ginia,  all  of  them 
jeaioQs  of  their  respective  claims  to  precedence,  and  materially  differing  in  their  social  habits. 

*  Cotemporary  writers  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  army  at  this  time.  Among  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate offers,  greed  usu^)ed  the  place  of  patriotism.  Officers  were  elected  on  condition  that  they 
Hhoold  throw  their  pay  and  rations  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  surgeons  sold 
recommendations  for  furloughs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  eadi ;  and  a  captain  was  cashiered 
tx  stealing  blankets  from  his  soldiers.  Men  went  out  in  squads  to  plunder  fix>m  firiend  and  foe,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  army.  Its  appointments,  too^  were  in  a  wretched  oondition.  The  suigeons* 
department  lacked  instruments.  According  to  a  general  return  of  fifteen  regiments,  there  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  instruments  for  one  battalion.  [See  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  Sept 
M,  1776.] 

*  These  extend  ihm  the  plain  on  which  the  village  of  Harlem  stands,  about  seven  and  a  half 
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Island/  This  was  speedily  accomplished;  and  when,  on  the  15thy  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  British  army  crossed  the  Eaat  River  from  Long  Island,  and 
landed  three  miles  above  the  town,  at  Kipps'  Bay  (now  foot  of  Thirty-fonrth- 
Btreet,  East  River),  without  much  opposition,'  the  greater  portion  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  busy  in  fortifying  their  new  oamp  on  Harlem  Heights. 

The  invading  Britons  formed  a  line  almost  across  the  island  to  Bloomingdale, 
within  two  miles  of  the  American  intrenchments,  just  beyond  the  present  ^laa- 
hattanville,  while  tho  main  army  on  Long  Island  was  stationed  at  different 
points  from  Brooklyn  to  Flushing.'  On  the  16th,  detachments  of  tho  belliger- 
ents met  on  Harlem  plains,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  The  Amenciiis 
were  victorious,  but  their  triumph  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  ofiBcers — Colonel 
Knowlton  of  Connecticut,  and  Major  Leitch  of  Virginia.  Yet  the  eflfect  of  the 
victory  was  inspiriting ;  and  so  faithfully  did  the  patriots  ply  muscle  and  im- 
plement, that  before  Howe  could  make  ready  to  attack  th«[n,  they  had  con- 
structed double  lines  of  intrenchments,  and  were  prepared  to  defy  him.  At 
Once  perceiving  the  inutility  of  attacking  the  Americans  in  front,  he  next  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  rear.  Leaving  quite  a  strong  force  to  keep  possession 
of  the  city*  [Sept.  20],  be  sent  three  armed  vessels  up  the  Hudson  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  Americans  with  New  Jersey,  while  the  great  balk 
of  his  army  (now  reinforced  by  an  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  England)'  made 
their  way  [Oct.  12]  to  a  point  in  Westchester  county,'  beyond  the  Harlem 

River.     When  Washington  perceived  the  designs  of  his  en- 

I  V^  »^}\'*"'^!^^  I    ^™7'  ^^  placed  a  garrison  of  almost  three  thousand  men, 

VT  ^^/i]p|?|  I    under  Colonel  Magaw,  in  Fort  Washington,*  and  withdrew 

K    ^N^iTi  «^A  c     the  remainder  of  his  army*  to  a  position  on  the  Bronx  River, 

in  Westchester  county,  to  oppose  Howe,  or  retreat  in  safety 

to  the  Hudson  Highlands,  if  necessary.     He  established  his 

FORT  WASHINGTON,     hcad-quartors  at  White  Plains  village,  and  there,  on  the  28th 

miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York  to  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth-street,  near  King's  Bridge,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island.  '  Also  called  Manhattaa     See  note  1,  page  4S. 

'  Some  Connecticut  troops,  frightened  by  the  number  and  martial  appearance  of  the  Bri^ 
fled  at  their  approach.  Washington,  then  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
and  approached  Kipp's  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  flying  fugitives.  Mortified  by  this  exhibition  of 
cowardice  before  the  enemy,  the  commander-in-chief  tried  to  rally  them,  and  in  that  efibrt,  he  v«9 
80  unmindful  of  himself  that  he  came  near  being  captured. 

'  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  British  army,  Washington  engaged  Captain 
Nathan  Hale,  of  Knowlton*s  regiment,  to  secretly  visit  their  camps  on  Long  Island,  and  make 
observations  He  was  caught,  taken  to  Howe^s  head-quarters,  Turtle  Bay,  New  York,  and  exe* 
cuted  as  a  spy  by  the  brutsd  provost-marshal,  Cunnmgham.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  Bible 
nor  dei^gyman  during  his  last  hours,  nor  to  send  letters  to  his  friends.  His  &te  and  Andre's  [page 
326]  have  been  compared.  For  particulars  of  this  affair,  see  Onderdonk's  RevohUitmary  Jnadents 
of  Long  Island,  etc.,  and  Loesing's  Pictorial  Fidd-Book  of  the  BevoHuUon. 

^  At  one  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  flre  broke  out  in  a  small  groggery  near  the  foot 
of  Broad-street,  and  before  it  was  extinguished,  about  flve  hundred  buildings  were  destroyed  The 
British  charged  the  flre  upon  the  Americana  Although  such  incendiarism  had  been  contempUted 
when  the  Americans  found  themselves  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  this  was  purely  aoddentaL 

*  The  whole  British  army  now  numbered  about  35,000  men. 

*  Throg*8  Neck,  sixteen  miles  tcom  the  city. 
^  Fort  Washington  was  erected  early  in  1776,  upon  the  highest  ground  on  Toric  Islaod,  ten 

miles  from  the  city,  between  One  Hundred  and  Kighty-first-street  and  One  Hundred  and  Eigfa^- 
sixth-streets,  and  overlooking  both  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivera    There  are  a  few  traces  of  its        , 
embankments  yet  p866]  visible.  i 

*  Nominally,  nmeteen  thousand  men,  but  actually  efflBctive,  not  more  than  half  that  number. 
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of  October,  a  severe  engagement  took  place/  The  Americans  were  driTon  from 
their  position,  and  three  days  afterward  [Nov.  1,  1776],  formed  a  strong  camp 
QDi  the  hills  of  North  Castle,  five  miles  further  north.  The  British  general 
was  afraid  to  pursue  them ;  and  after  strengthening  the  post  at  Peekskill,  at 
the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and  securing  the  vantage-ground  at  North 
Castle,'  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson  [Nov.  12]  with  the  main  body  of  his 
arm  J,  and  joined  General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Fort  Washington.  This  movement  was  made  on  account  of  an 
apparent  preparation  by  the  British  to  invade  New  Jersey  and  march  upon 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  was  in  session.' 

General  Knyphausan  and  a  large  body  of  Hessians*  had  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  joined  the  British  army  at  Westchester,  previous  to  the  engagement 
at  White  Plains.  After  Washington  had  crossed  the  Hudson,  these  German 
troops  and  a  part  of  the  English  army,  five  thousand  strong,  proceeded  to  attadc 
Fort  Washington.  They  were  successful,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  victors  of  full  one 
thousand  brave  men.'  More  than  two  thousand  Americans  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war  [Nov.  16],  and  like  their  fellow-captives  on  Long  Island,'  they  wexx) 
crowded  into  loathsome  prisons  and  prison-ships.^  Two  days  afterward  [Noy. 
18],  Lord  Comwallis,  with  six  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Lee,  which  the  Americans  had  abandoned 
on  his  ^proach,  leaving  all  the  baggage  and  military  stores  behind  them. 
During  the  siege.  General  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Gi-eene,  and  Mercer, 
ascepded  the  heights,  and  from  the  abandoned  mansion  of  Boger  Morris^*  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  they  had  left  that 
mansion,  Colonel   Stirling,  of  the   British  army,  who  had  just  repulsed  an 


'  The  oombataots  lost  about  aa  equal  number  of  men — not  more  than  throe  hundred  each  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

'  Greneral  Heatti  was  left  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  General  Lee  at  North  Caetlo. 
'  Page  260.    That  body  afterward  adjourned  to  Baltimore^  in  Maryland.    See  page  262. 

•  Page  246. 

*  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

•  Page  264. 

'  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horrors  of  these 
crowded  prisons,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  sugar-bouses  of  New  York  being  large,  were 
usod  for  the  purpose,  and  therein  scores  sufi'ered  and 
died.  But  the  most  terrible  scenes  occurred  on 
board  several  old  hulks,  which  were  anchored  m  the 
waters  around  New  York,  and  used  for  prisoners.  Of 
them  the  Jtrrsey  was  the  most  notorious  for  the  suf- 
ferings it  contained,  and  the  brutality  of  its  officers. 
fYom  these  vessels,  anchored  near  the  present  Navy 
Yard,  at  Brookljrn,  almost  eleven  thousand  victims 
were  carried  ashore  during  the  war,  and  buried  in  shallow  graves  in  the  sand.  Their  remains  were 
gathered  in  1808,  and  put  in  a  vault  situated  near  the  termination  of  Front-street  and  Hudson- 
avenue,  Brooklyn.  See  Onderdonk's  BevoluHonary  JndderUs  of  Long  Island  Lossing's  IKdd  Book^ 
supplement. 

*  That  mansion,  elegant  even  now  [1856].  is  standing  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  Biver, 
at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth-strect.  Roger  Morris  was  Washington's  companion-in-arms 
on  the  field  where  Braddock  was  defeated,  and  he  had  married  Mary  Pliillipsc,  a  young  lady 
whose  charms  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Washington  when  he  was  a  young  Virginia  colonel.  II 
is  now  the  property  of  Madame  Jumel,  widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  under  Jefferson. 
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American  party,  came  with  his  victorious  troops,  and  took  possesrion  of  it.    It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  those  chief  commanders. 

A  melancholy  and  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, was  now  opened.  For  three  weeks  Washington,  with  his  shattered 
and  daily  diminishing  army,  was  flying  before  an  overwhelming  force  of  Brit^ 
ons.  Scarcely  three  thousand  troops  now  remained  in  the  American  army. 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  successively  fell  into  the 
power  of  Comwallis.  So  close  were  the  British  vanguards  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Americans,  sometimes,  that  each  could  hear  the  music  of  the  other.  Day  after 
day,  the  militia  left  the  army  as  their  terms  of  enlistment  expired,  for  late 
reverses  had  sadly  dispirited  them,  and  many  of  the  regulars^  deserted.  Loyalists 
were  swarming  all  over  the  country  through  which  they  passed,*  and  when,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  Washington  reached  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at 
Trenton,  he  had  less  than  three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  wretchedly  clad, 
half  famished,  and  without  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  biting  winter  air. 
On  the  8th  that  remnant  of  an  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats,  just  as  one 
division  of  Comwallis's  pursuing  army  marched  into  Trenton  with  all  the  pomp 
of  victors,  and  sat  down,  almost  in  despair,  upon  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. The  services  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day 
when  he  left  that  place,  and  neither  of  them  would  remain  any  longer  in  the 
army.  During  his  flight,  Washington  had  sent  repeated  messages  to  General 
Lee,'  urging  him  to  leave  North  Castle,*  and  reinforce  him.  That  officer,  am- 
bitious as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave,  hoping  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
British  that  might  give  himself  personal  renown,  was  so  tardy  in  his  obedience, 
that  he  did  not  enter  New  Jersey  until  the  Americans  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. He  had  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  importuned  General  Heath,  who  was 
left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  to  operate.  His  tardiness  in  obedience,  cost  him  his 
liberty.     Soon  after  entering  New  Jersey,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  [December 

'  Note  6,  page  185. 

'  General  Ho\7e  had  sent  out  proclamations  through  the  oonntryf  oflfering  pardon  and  proftection 
to  all  who  might  ask  for  mercj.  Perceiving  the  disasters  to  the  American  arms  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  great  numbers  took  advantage  of  these  promises,  and  signed  petitions.  They  soon 
found  that  protection  did  not  follow  pardon,  for  the  Hessian  troops,  in  their  march  through  Kew 
Jersey,  committed  great  excesses,  without  inquiring  whether  their  victims  were  Wfuga  or  Tories^ 
Note  4,  page  226.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  now  abac- 
doned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention,  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  Joseph  Gralloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  These, 
and  other  prominent  recusants,  received  some  hard  hits  in  the  public  prints.  A  writer  in  the  Pattt 
sylvania  Jownal,  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigated  Galloway: 

**OftU'ira7  hM  fled,  and  joinM  the  venal  Howe, 
To  prore  his  baaeneaa,  see  him  cringe  and  bow ; 
A  traitor  to  his  eoontrv  and  ita  lairs, 
A  friend  to  tyranti  and  their  cnraed  oanae. 
UnhMpy  wretch  I  thy  Interest  must  be  sold 
For  Contlnentalf  not  for  poIlah*d  gold. 
To  sink  the  money  thou  thyself  cried  down, 
And  8tabb*d  thy  oountry  to  sapport  the  crown.** 

'  Note  4^  page  185.  «  Ptige  259. 
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13, 1776],  and  his  command  devolved  upon  General  Sullivan.'  At  about  tho 
aame  time  intelligence  reached  the  chief  that  a  British  squadron,  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker  (who,  as  we  have  seen  [page  247],  was  defeated  at  Charleston), 
had  sailed  into  Narraganset  Bay  [December  8th],  taken  possession  of  Rhodo 
Island,  and  blockaded  the  little  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Hopkins,^ 
then  lying  near  Providence.  Thk  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  failure 
of  operations  on  Lake  Champlain,'  coupled  with  the  sad  condition  of  the  main 
army  of  patriots,  made  the  future  appear  gloomy  indeed.* 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  patriot  cause  that  General  Howe  was  excessively 
eaations  and  indolent  Instead  of  allowing  Comwallis  to  construct  boats, '^  cross 
the  Dekware  at  once,  overwhelm  the  patriots,  and  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  as 
he  mi^t  have  done,  he  ordered  him  to  await  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  so  as 
to  cross  on  the  ice.  He  was  also  directed  to  place  four  thousand  Oerman  troops 
in  cantonmeBts  along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  from  Trenton  to  Burling- 
tim,  and  to  oocupy  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick  with  strong  British  detach- 
ments. Both  Congress  and  Washington  profited  by  this  delay.  Measures  for 
re-organizing  the  army,  already  planned,  were  put  in  operation.  A  loan  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  in  hard  money,  with  which  to  pay  the  troops,  was  author- 
ized. By  the  oflfer  of  liberal  bounties,'  and  the  influence  of  a  stirring  appeal 
put  forth  by  Congress,  recruits  immediately  flocked  to  Washington's  standard 
at  Newtown.*  Almost  simultaneously,  Lee's  detachment  under  Sullivan,  and 
another  from  Ticonderoga,'  joined  him ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  almost  five  thousand  effective  troops,  many  of  them  fresh 
and  hopefuL'    And  the  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  proffered  bounties  to  the 

'  Both  SulliTaa  and  Stirling,  who  were  made  prisoners  on  Long  Island  [j)age  254],  had  been 
exdMmged.  and  were  now  again  with  the  army.  Lee  was  captured  at  Baskingridgo,  where  Lord 
Stirling  readed,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  Maj,  1778,  when  ho  was  exchanged  for  General 
Ptescott,  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island.    See  page  271.  *  Note  1,  page  307. 

*  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  anny  at  the  north,  after  the  death  of 
Genenil  Thomas  [note  2,  page  243] ;  and  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  Colonel  Arnold 
became  a  sort  of  commodore,  and  commanded  flotillas  of  small  vessels  in  war&re  with  others  pre- 
psred.by  General  Oarleton  (the  British  commander  in  Canada),  on  Lake  Champlain.  Ho  had  two 
severe  engagements  (11th  and  13th  of  October),  in  which  he  lost  about  ninety  men ;  the  British 
about  fijrty.  These  operations  were  disastrous,  yet  they  resulted  in  preventing  the  British  forces  in 
Canada  uniting  with  Uiose  in  New  York,  and  were  thus  of  vast  importance. 

^  Although  the  Americans  had  generally  suffered  defeats,  they  had  been  quito  successful  in 
making  captives.  The  number  of  Americans  taken  by  the  British,  up  to  the  dose  of  1776,  was 
four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four;  the  number  of  British  taken  by  the  Americans,  was 
two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  had  lost  twelve  brass 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  made  of  iron ;  twenty-three  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  empty  shells,  and  seventeen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
fiDed;  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  double-headed  shot:  a  large  quantity  of  grape- 
Aot;  two  thousand  eight  hundred  muskets:  four  himdred  thousand  cartridges;  sixteen  barrels  of 
powder;  five  hundred  intrenching  tools;  two  hundred  barrows  and  other  instruments,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores. 

*  The  Americans  took  every  boat  tiiey  could  find  at  Trenton,  and  cautiously  moved  them  out 
of  the  river  after  they  had  crossed. 

*  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  common  soldier  was  to  have  one  hundLred  acres,  and  a  colonel  five  hundred.  These 
were  given  to  those  only  who  enlisted  to  serve  "during  tho  war." 

'  A  small  village  north  of  Bristol,  about  two  miles  fitnn  the  Delaware.  *  Page  234. 

'  According  to  tiie  adjutant^s  return  to  Washington  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  American 
anny  numbered  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  tiiree  hundred  and 
Dinety-nine  WM«  sick,  on  command  elsewhere,  or  on  fiirlough,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  four 
tboasand  seven  hundred  and  seven. 
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soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  comxnailder-in-chief,  had  the 
e%ct  to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  tbe 
old  soldiers. 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hessians,'  and  a  troop  of  British  li^t 
horse,  at  Trenton,  and  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  British 
commanders  looked  with  such  contempt  upon  the  American  troops — ^the  mere 
ghost  of  an  army — and  were  so  certain  of  an  easy  victory  beyond  the  Delaware, 
where,  rumor  affirmed,  the  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
king,  that  vigilance  waa  neglected.  So  confident  were  they  that  the  contest 
would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Gornwallis  actually 
returned  to  New  York,  to  prepare  to  sail  for  England !  And  when  Rail,  the 
commander  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  applied  to  General  Grant  for  a  rein- 
forcement, that  officer  said  to  the  messenger,  ''  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe. 
I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  corporal's  guard." 
How  they  mistook  the  character  of  Washington  !  During  all  the  gloom  of  the 
past  month,  hope  had  beamed  brightly  upon  the  heart  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Although  Congress  had  adjourned  to  Baltimore*  [December  12,  1776], 
and  the  public  mind  waa  filled  with  despondency,  his  reliance  upon  Providence 
in  a  cause  so  just,  was  never  shaken ;  and  his  great  soul  conceived,  and  hk 
ready  hand  planned  a  bold  stroke  for  deliverance.  The  Christmas  holiday  whs 
at  hand — ^a  day  when  Germans,  especially,  indulge  in  convivial  pleasures.  Not 
doubting  the  Hessians  would  pass  the  day  in  sports  and  drinking,  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  their  condition,  by  falling  suddenly  upon  them  while  they  were  in 
deep  slumber  after  a  day  and  night  of  carousal.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the 
Delaware  in  three  divisions,  one  a  few  miles  above  Trenton,  another  a  few  miles 
below,  and  a  third  at  Bristol  to  attack  Count  Donop'  at  Burlington.  Small 
parties  were  also  to  attack  the  British  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Black  Horse,  and 
Bordentown,  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  [1776],  Washington  gathered  twenty- 
four  hundred  men,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  at  McConkey's  Ferry, 
eight  or  nine  miles  above  Trenton.*  They  expected  to  cross,  reach  Trenton 
at  midnight,  and  take  the  Hessians  by  surprise.  But  the  river  was  filled 
with  floating  ice,  and  sleet  and  snow  were  falling  fast.  The  passage  was 
made  in  flat-boats ;  and  so  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  it  was  almost  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  [December  26]  when  the  troops  were  mustered  on 
the  Jersey  shore.  They  were  arranged  in  two  divisions,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Greene  and  Sullivan,  and  approached  Trenton  by  separate  roads. 
The  enterprise  was  eminently  successfiil.  Colonel  Rail,  the  Hessian  com- 
mander,  was  yet  indulging  in  wine  at  the  end  of  a  night  spent  in  card- 


*  Page  246. 

*  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  British,  Congress  thought  it  prudent  to  adjourn  to  BaTtiiDOire. 
A  committee  to  represent  that  hodj  was  left  in  FT^adelphia,  to  co-operate  with  the  army.  Congress 
assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  '  Page  275. 

*  Taylorsville  is  the  name  of  the  little  village  at  that  place.  The  river  there,  now  spanned  by 
a  covered  bridge,  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  oonaiderable  cuirent 
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pl&Ting,  wbea  the  AmericaDa  tqtproactied,  a  little  after  sunrise;'  and  while 
ai^?oring  to  rally  his  affrighted  troops,  he  fell,  mortally  noundeJ,  in  the 
streets  of  Trenton.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of 
the  I^BsiaoB  were  killed  and  fatally  wonnded, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  were  made  prisoners, 
together  with  arms,  ammnnition,  and  stores. 
Fi?e  hoodred  British  cavalry  barely  escaped, 
and  fled  to  Bordentown.     Generals  Ewing  and 

Cadwalader,    who    commanded    the   other   two  __  

divisions,  destiaed  to  attack   the  enemy  below 

Trentoa,  were  unable  to  cross  the  river  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  co-operate  with 
Washington.  With  a  strong  enemy  so  near  as  Burlington  and  Princeton,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  on  the  Jersey  shore,  so  with  his 
prisoners  and  booty  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  evening  ader  his  victory. 

This  was  indeed  a  victory  in  more  aspects  than  that  of  a  skillful  military 
operation.  The  Germans  under  Dunop,  on  the  river  below,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  fled  into  the  interior.  The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs'  were  abashed ; 
the  frieoda  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect  in  the 
pride  and  strength  of  their  principles ;  the  prestige  of  the  Hessian  name,  lately 
»>  terrible,  was  broken,  and  the  faltering  militia,  anxious  for  bounties  and 
honors,  flocked  to  the  victorious  standard  of  Washington.  Fourteen  hundred 
wldiers,  chiefly  of  the  eastern  militia,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  expire 
with  the  year,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  promise  to  each  of  a 
bounty  often  dollars.  The  military  chest  wafl  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him 
to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  the  eminent  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  for  aid,  and  it  was  given.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  hard 
money,  were  eent  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  timo  to  allow  Washington 
to  fulfill  bis  engi^ment.* 

The  victory  was  also  productive  of  more  vigilant  efibrta  on  the  part  of  the 


'  Rail  spent  the  night  at  tho  house  ofa  lojalist,  named  HnnL  Just  at  dawQ,  a  m^eenger,  sent 
by  1  Tory  oq  the  line  of  niMth  of  the  patriots,  came  in  hot  haste  to  the  colonel  Eicited  by  win^ . 
ud  intent  upon  bU  game,  that  oEBcetthruat  the  note  iato  his  pocket.  Like  the  Athenian  polenuuicdi, 
who,  vhen  ha  received  dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  reruaed  to  open  them,  saying,  "  Busi- 
nOB  to-morrow,"  Ball  did  not  look  at  tho  mesa^e,  but  continued  his  amusement  until  the  roll  of 
Iha  American  dnim,  and  the  crack  oThia  rifle,  fell  upon  his  dull  ears,  aiid  called  him  to  duty. 

•  Note  4,  page  226. 

'  Then  it  was  that  Rohert  M<vTis  not  only  eviacfd  his  &ith  in  the  WGceas  of  the  patriot  cause, 
•Bd  his  own  love  oToouiitTy,  but  he  tested  the  strength  of  his  credit  and  mercantile  honor.  The 
mm  was  hxge,  and  tho  requirement  Becmed  almost  impossible  to  meet.  Government  ctedit  was 
bv,  bat  confldence  in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded.  On  leaving  bis  offlce,  uiunng  upon  how  bo  * 
Aould  obtain  tbe  monej,  be  met  a,  waaJtbj  Quaker,  and  said,  "  I  want  mone;  for  the  use  of  tba 
army."  "Robert,  what  security  canst  thou  give ?"  aaked  the  Quaker.  "My  nolo  and  my  honor," 
Ffomptly  replied  Morris.  "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  as  promptly  responded  tho  lender,  who  offered  liiin 
a  considerable  sum,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  Washington.  Robert 
Ucrris  was  a  native  of  England,  where  he  was  bora  in  1733.  He  came  to  America  in  1744,  and 
became  a  mercbaat's  clerk  in  Pliiladelphia.  By  the  Girce  of  industry,  energy,  and  a  good  character, 
he  arose  to  tho  station  of  one  of  the  Hret  merchants  of  his  time.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Dedaratioii 
of  ImtependeiuM,  and  was  active  as  a  public  financier,  throughotit  the  war.  Toward  fts  doM 
fnsi],  he  was  iustrrunentaJ  in  establishing  a  national  bank.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  state  1^1>- 
Imot,  and  Washington  wished  him  to  lae  his  flrst  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined  it  Bj 
hnd  speculations  he  lost  hia  fortune,  and  died  in  comparative  pover^,  in  Uaj,  ISOG,  when  a  tittte 
non  than  aeveo^  years  of  age.     See  his  portrait  ou  next  page. 
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JDvadera.  Betiermg  the  rebenion  to  be  &t  ui  end,  and  the  Amwican  aimj 
bopeleeely  annihiUted,  when  Washington,  with  his  Bhirering,  half-starred 
troops,  .fled  across  the  DeUwu-e,  ComwaUia,  as  we  have  obserred,  had  retnnied 
to  New  York  to  embark  for  England.     The  otuitempt  of  the  British  fikr  tbe 


'^at^^. 


"  rebels,"  waa  changed  to  respect  and  fear,  and  when  intelligenoe  of  the  a&ir 
at  Trenton  reached  Howe,  he  (»xtered  Corowallis  back  with  remfbrcements,  to 
gain  the  advantage  lost  Congress,  in  the  mean  while,  perceiving  the  neceeahy 
of  giving  more  power  to  the  commutder-in-chief,  wisely  clothed  him  [December 
27]  with  all  the  puissance  of  a  military  dictator,  fca*  six  months,  and  gave  bim 
absolute  control  of  all  the  operations  of  war,  fcr  that  period."  This  act  wm 
accomplished  before  that  body  coald  possibly  have  heard  of  the  victory  at  Treo- 
toQ,  for  they  were  &en  in  session  in  Baltimore. 

Inspirited  by  his  sncceas  at  Trenton,  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
,retirement  from  the  Delaware,  Washington  determined  to  recroes  that  river, 
and  act  on  the  oSensire.     He  ordered  General  Heath,  who  waa  with  quite  > 


'  When  CoDgren  B^jouroed  on  the  12th,  to  meet  at  Baldmore,  dmost  eqiad  powew  w«e  ghw 
to  WMblngtM,  but  th^  were  not  then  defined.  Now  they  were  so,  by  naolntioa.  TlieT  wn*t » 
Waahington,  when  they  forwarded  the  reeoludon,  "  Happy  b  it  for  thta  ooonlry,  that  the  gew™ 
of  their  IbTceB  con  be  safely  iulruBted  with  unlimited  power,  and  neittier  personal  ncoriQ',  EbeiQ, 
nor  property,  be  in  the  least  d^ree  endangered  thereby."  At  that  time,  ConKren  had  P™"]^ 
eiBl  FutuBtn  almoM  onlimited  oommand  in  Philadelphia.  All  munitions  of  war  there,  were  p'*'™ 
under  his  controL  lie  was  also  suthotized  to  employ  all  private  anned  veeselB  in  the  Ddiwuv,  id 
die  defense  of  Phl]adel|dua.    Sw  note  I,  page  246. 
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large  body  of  New  England,  troops  at  Peekskill,*  to  move  into  New  Jersey 
with  his  main  force ;  and  the  new  militia  levies  were  directed  to  annoy  the  .flank 
and  lear  of  the  British  detachments,  and  make  freqnent  atti^ks  upon  ;their 
oatposts.  In  the  mean  while,  he  again  crossed  the  Delaware  [December  30th], 
wi^  his  whole  army,  and  took  post  at  Trenton,  while  the  British  and  German 
troops  were  concentrating  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles  distant.  Such  was  the 
position  and  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
the  War  for  Independence — the  memorable  year  when  this  great  Republic  of 
the  West  was  bom. 


•♦^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THIRD  TEAR  OF  THB  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.    [1YT7.] 

The  strange  apathy  of  nations,  like  individuals,  in  times  of  great  danger,  or 
when  dearest  interests  depend  upon  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care,  is  a  remark- 
able phase  in  human  character^  and  the  records  thereof  appear  as  monstrous 
anomalies  upon  the  pages  of  history.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  the  British  nation  during  the  momentous  year  of  1776, 
when  the  eye  of  ordinary  forecast  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  integrity 
of  the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  the  American  colonies,  the  fair- 
est jewels  in  the  British  crown,  were  likely  to  be  lost  forever.  Such  an  apathy, 
strange  and  profound,  seemed  to  pervade  the  councils  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, even  while  the  public  mind  of  England  was  filled  with  the  subject  of  the 
American  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  an  army  had  been  driven  from  one  city" 
[March,  1776],  a  fleet  expelled  from  another'  [June],  their  colonies  declared 
independent^  [July  4],  and  almost  thirty  thousand  of  their  choice  troops  and 
fierce  hirelings  had  been  defied  and  combatted*  [August],  Parliament  did  not 
assemble  until  the  last  day  of  October,  to  deliberate  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. Then  the  king,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  them  upon  the  success  of  the 
royal  troops  in  America,  and  assured  them  (but  without  the  shadow  of  good 
reason  for  the  belief)  that  most  of  the  continental  powers  entertained  friendly 
feelings  toward  Great  Britain.  During  a  dull  Session  of  six  weeks,  new  sup- 
plies fi)r  the  American  service  were  voted,  while  every  conciliatory  proposition 
was  rejected;  and  when  Parliament  adjourned,  in  December,  to  keep  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  members  appeared  to  feel  that  their  votes  had  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  that,  on  their  re-assembling  in  January,  they  would  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  a  Ti?  Deurrf  at  St.  Paul's,  because  of  submission  and  peace  in 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  fortj-flve  miles  finom  the 
city  of  New  Yoik.    See  page  270. 

•  Page  247.  »  Page  249.  *  Page  251.  •  Page  253. 

*  The  Tfc  Dfwn  Laudamus  ( We  prctiae  ihee^  0  Cfod)  is  always  chanted  in  churches  in  England, 
sod  on  the  oontinent,  after  a  great  victory,  great  deliverance,  etc    There  is  something  revolting  in 
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America.      At  that  verj  moment,   Waahington  was  plaoning  his   brilliaDt 
achieTement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.' 

In  contrast  with  this  apathy  of  the  British  GoTemmeot,  was  the  vigHance 
and  activity  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Their  perpetnal  session  was  one  of 
perpetual  labor.  Early  in  the  year  (March,  1776],  the 
Secret  Committee  of  that  body  had  appointed  Silas  Deane,* 
a  delegate  from  Connecticut,  to  proceed  to  France,  as  their 
agent,  with  general  powers  to  solicit  the  oo-operation  of 
other  gOTernmenta.  Even  these  remote  colonists  knew 
that  the  claims  of  the  king  of  England  to  the^endship 
of  the  continental  powers,  was  &lIacious,  and  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Cath- 
arine of  Russia,  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  (Gan- 
ganelli),  all  of  whom  feared  and  hated  England,  instead  of  being  friendly  to 
her,  were  anxious  for  a  pretense  to  strike  her  fiercely,  and  humble  her  pride, 
because  of  her  potency  in  arms,  her  commerce,  her  diplomacy,  and  her  strong 
Protestantism.  All  of  these  spoke  kindly  to  the  American  agent,  and  Deane 
was  successful  in  his  embassy.  He  talked  confidently,  and  by  skillful  manage-- 
ment,  during  the  summer  of  1776,  he  obtained  fifteen  thousand  muskets  from 
the  French  arsenals,  and  abundant  promises  of  men  and  money.  And  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  made  [July  4  ] ,  Congress  appointed  a  reg- 
ular embassy'  [Sept.  22,  1776],  to  the  court  of  France,  and  finally  sent  agents 
to  other  foreign  courts.*  They  also  planned,  and  finally  executed  measures  for 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union  between  the  seTeral  colonies,  already  made 
powerfully  cohesive  by  common  dangers  and  common  hopes.  Articlea  of  Cm- 
federation,  which  formed  the  organic  laws  of  the  nation  until  the  adoption  of 


this  to  the  true  ChriatiAn  mind  and  heut  War.  except  strictly  delennTO  aa  a  last  extremilf,  ii 
a]WByB  a  tnonetrous  it^iiatir« ;  and  for  itn  Euocoss  in  godtlemog  God's  bir  earth  with  liuman  blood, 
men  in  opBuletteg,  their  haoda  lit«rallj  dripping  with  gore,  wUI  go  into  the  temple  dedicated  to  tba 
PriDce  of  Peace,  and  there  Bin);  a  Te  DeamI  '  Page  261. 

*  Hks  Deane  was  bom  at  Groton,  in  Connectieut,  and  was  educated  at  Tale  College.  He  tm 
elected  to  the  flret  Coogrem  [page  228j  in  1714,  nnd  after  being  some  time  abrodd,  aa  agent  )brlh» 
Secret  Committee,  he  was  recalled,  on  account  of  alleged  bad  conduct.  He  published  a  deftnae  of 
hia  character  in  1118,  buthe  foiled  to  rciiiBtate  himHeifiQ  the  public  opinion.  He  went  to  '^"^"'^ 
toward  the  close  of  11B4,  where  he  died  in  extreme  pnvert;,  in  1189. 

*  The  embassry  coniuat«d  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lcc.  FraDlilin  and  Lee 
joined  Doane  at  Paris,  at  the  mtdillo  of  December,  IllG.  Lcc  had  tlien  been  in  Europe  for  boom 
lime,  aa  a  BOrt  of  private  afrent  of  tlia  Secret  Committee.  He  made  nn  aTrangement  with  the  Freadi 
king  to  Bcnd  a  luge  amount  of  aims,  ammunition,  and  specie,  to  the  eoloniats,  but  in  gnch  a  irif 
that  it  would  appeu'  aa  a  commercial  transactian.  The  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Frentb  nu 
Beaumarchaie^  who  assumed  the  conimercial  title  of  Roderique  Hortalca  k  Co.,  and  Lee  iodc  tbe 
name  of  Uary  Johnson.  This  arrangement  with  the  iklse  and  avaricious  Beaumaivhaia,  waSBioarce 
of  great  annoyance  and  actual  lotis  to  Congress  in  after  years.  What  was  a  gratuity  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  in  the  name  of  Hortalea  A  Co.,  Beaumarelmis  afterward  preaented  a  dun 
for,  and  actually  received  from  Congress  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Benjamin  Franklm  wai 
bom  in  Boston,  in  1 1 06.  He  was  a  printer ;  worked  at  his  trade  in  London  ;  became  emiiKOt  in 
bis  bu-iineas  in  Philadelphia;  obtained  a  high  position  as  a  philosopher  and  etalennsii ;  was  agent 
in  Engbmd  (or  several  colonies;  was  chief  embawador  for  the  United  States  in  Europe  durii*  tb» 
Bevolution,  and  (tiled  various  otIBdal  stations  in  the  scientific  and  political  world  He  was  one  li 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived ;  and,  next  to  Washington,  is  the  beet  known  and  most 
revered  of  all  Americans.  He  died  in  1190,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty-four  yeare.  Arthur 
Lee  was  a  brother  oT  Rkbard  Henry  Lee  [pi^  360],  and  was  bom  in  Viiginla,  in  1740.  B«  «a< 
a  fine  scliolar,  and  ebgant  writer.    He  died  la  ITSS.  '  HoUsO'l,  Spain,  and  PruBis. 
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lite  Federal  Conatitatioo,  were,  afi«r  more  than  two  years'  consideration,  ap- 
proved  by  Congress,  aod  produced  vastly  beneficial  resulte  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  struggle.' 


Sucb,  in  brief,  were  the  chief  operations  of  the  civil  power  of  the  revolted 
colonies.     Let  ob  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  at  the  opening  of  a  new 

'  In  Julf,  1TT5,  Dr.  Franklin  Bubmitled  a  pUn  of  union  to  Congretu.  On  the  lltb  of  June, 
lT7e,  B  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  ft  plan.  Their  report  was  laid  a^e,  and  not  called  up 
ontil  April,  1777.  From  that  time  until  the  15th  of  Noveniber  following,  the  aubject  wu  debated 
two  or  three  timea  a  week,  when  thirteen  Artkks  of  Confederation  were  adopted.  The  lubnance 
waa  tbat  tbe  thirteen  confoderatL'd  States  sbould  be  known  as  the  Vaittd  Staiegof  AmerKa  ;  that  all 
engine  in  a  reciprocal  treat;  of  alUaace  and  fricadabip,  for  mutual  advantage,  each  to  osmat  the 
other  when  help  sliould  bo  needed ;  tliat  each  State  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  in- 
ternal aflairs ;  tbat  no  Slate  sliouid  eeparatelj  send  or  receive  embassies,  begin  any  neffotiationa, 
contract  engagemento  or  alliances,  or  conclude  treaties  with  any  (broign  power,  without  the  consent 
uf  the  general  Coogress ;  that  no  pubhc  officer  should  be  allowed  to  accept  any  presanta,  emolu- 
meqls,  office,  or  title,  from  any  foreign  power,  and  that  neither  Congrens  nor  State  govemmenta 
should  poasesa  the  power  to  confbr  an;  title  of  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  States  should  have  the 
ri^ht  to  form  alliances  among  Ihemselvea,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ;  that  they  ehould  not 
have  the  power  to  levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  Congress;  that  no  State  should  keep 
up  a  standing  army  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  beyond  the  amount  stipulated  by  Congniss; 
that  wiien  any  of  the  Sta^  should  raise  troops  for  the  common  defense,  all  the  officers  of  the  rank 
ofcolonel  and  under,  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  superior  officers  by 
Congress ;  that  all  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  tbat  Congren 
alone  should  have  the  power  to  coin  money  ;  and  that  Canada  might  at  any  time  be  admitted  into 
tile  confederacy  when  she  fell  disposed.  The  last  clauses  were  csplanatory  of  the  power  oT  certain 
govemmcntal  operationa,  and  contained  details  of  the  same.  Such  was  the  fbnn  of  gomnmeat 
wliich  exifted  aa  the  basis  of  our  Republic^  tbr  almost  twelve  jean.    See  SupfJenwnt. 
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year.  Congress,  we  have  observed,*  delegated  all  military  power  to  Washing- 
ton, and  he  used  it  with  energy  and  discretion.  We  left  him  at  Trenton,  pre- 
pared to  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  require.  There 
he  was  joined  by  some  troops  under  Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwalader,  who 
came  from  Bordentown  and  Grosswicks,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January. 
Yet  with  these,  his  effective  fprce  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men.  Toward 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  Comwallis,  with  a  strong  force,  ap- 
proached from  Princeton,  and  after  some  skirmishing,  the  two  armies  encamped 
on  either  side  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  each  other.  Washington  commenced  intrenching  his  camp,  and  Com- 
wallis, expecting  reinforcements  in  the  morning,  felt  sure  of  his  prey,  and 
deferred  an  attack  for  the  night. 

The  situation  of  Washington  and  his  little  army  was  now  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  A  conflict  ^ith  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  waa  gathering, 
appeared  hopeless,  and  the  Delaware  beeoming  more  obstructed  by  ice  every 
hour,  rendered  a  retreat  across  it,  in  the  event  of  a  surprise,  almost  impossible. 
A  retreat  down  the  stream  was  equa]J[y  perilous.  An  escape  under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  the  only  chance  of  safety,  but  the  ground  was  too  soft  to  allow  the 
patriots  to  drag  their  heavy  cannons  with  them ;  and  could  they  withdraw  unob- 
served by  the  British  sentinels,  whose  hourly  cry  could  be  heard  from  the 
camp  ?  This  was  a  question  of  deep  moment,  and  there  was  no  time  for  long 
deliberation.  A  higher  will  than  man's  determined  the  matter.  The  Protector 
of  the  righteous  put  forth  his  hand.  While  a  council  of  war  was  in  session, 
toward  midnight,  the  wind  changed,  and  the  ground  was  soon  so  hard  frosen, 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  conveying  away  the  cannons.  Instantly  all 
was  in  activity  in  the  American  camp,  while  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were 
soundly  sleeping — ^perhaps  dreaming  of  the  expected  sure  victory  in  the  morn- 
ing. Leaving  a  few  to  keep  watch  and  feed  the  camp-fires,  to  allay  suspicion, 
Washington  silently  withdrew,  with  all  his  army,  artillery,  and  baggage ;  and 
at  dawn  [January  3,  1777],  he  was  in  sight  of  Princeton,  prepared  to  fall  upoa 
Comwallis's  reserve  there  *  The  British  general  had  scarcely  recovered  fit)m 
his  surprise  and  mortification,  on  seeing  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans, 
when  the  distant  booming  of  cannons,  borne  upon  the  keen  winter  air,  fell 
ominously  upon  his  ears.  Although  it  was  mid-winter,  he  thought  it  was  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick  ear  of  General  Erskine  decided  other- 
wise, and  he  exclaimed,  '^To  arms,  general!  Washington  has  out-generaled 
us.  Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton !"  Erskine  was  right,  for,  at  that 
moment,  Washington  and  the  British  reserve  were  combating. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  roads,  Washington  did  not  reach 
Princeton  as  early  as  he  expected,  and  instead  of  surprising  the  British,  and 
then  pushing  forward  to  capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  stores  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  found  a  portion  of  the  troops  already  on  their  march  to  join  Com- 


1  Page  264. 

^  A  brigade,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Hawhood,  consisting  of  three  regiments  and  tiuree  troops 
of  dragoons,  were  quartered  there. 
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BATTLE  AT  PRINCETON. 


wallis  at  Trenton.  A  severe  enconnter  occurred,  when  the  American  militia 
giving  way,  the  British,  with  a  victorious  shout,  rushed  forward,  expecting  to 
produce  a  general  rout.  At  that  moment  Washington 
advanced  with  a  select  corps,  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  leading  on  his  troops  with  waving  sword  and 
cheering  voice,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  achieved  a 
victory.  The  brave  General  Mercer,*  while  fighting  at 
the  head  of  bis  men,  was  killed,  and  many  other  be- 
loved  officers  weie  lost  on  that  snowy  battle-field.'  Nor 
was  the  conflict  of  that  morning  yet  ended.  When  Com- 
wallis  perceived  the  desertion  of  the  American  camp, 
and  heard  the  firing  at  Princeton,  he  hastened  with  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops,  to  the  aid  of  his  reserve, 
and  to  secure  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  not  slept,  nor  scarcely  tasted  £x)d  for 
thirty-six  hours,  were  compelled,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  first  battle  was  over,  to 
contest  with  firesh  troops,  or  fly  with  the  speed  of  strong  men.  Washington 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  when  Comwallis  entered  Princeton,  not  a 
^' rebel"  was  to  be  found.'  History  has  no  parallel  to  offer  to  these  events  of 
a  few  days.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders of  modem  timed,  de<5lared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and 
his  little  band  of  compatriots,  between  the  26th  of*  December  and  the  4th  of 
January  following,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
miUtary  performances. 

The  Americans  were  too  weak  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  British  stores 
at  New  Brunswick,  so,  with  his  fatigued  troops  Washington  retreated  rapidly 
toward  the  hill  country  of  East  Jersey.  <  Allowing  time  only  to  refresh  his 
little  army  at  Pluckemin,  he  pressed  forward  to  Morristown,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  winter  quarters.  But  he  did  not  sit  down  in  idleness.  After  plant- 
ing small  cantonments^  at  different  points  from  Princeton  to  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  harass  the  thoroughly  perplexed  British. 
These  expeditions  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  spirit,  that  on  the  first 


'  Mercer's  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men,  when  a 
British  soldier  feUed  him  with  a  clubbed  musket  [note  4,  pag^e  236].  At  first,  the  British  believed 
it  to  be  Washin^^rton,  and,  with  a  shout,  they  cried,  '*  The  rebel  general  is  taken."  Hugh  Mercer 
WHS  a  natiye  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  surgeon  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  was  practicing  medicine 
in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  with  Washington  in  the 
fVench  and  Indian  War.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  flying  camp  in  1776,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  about  fifiy-six  years  of  age.  The  picture  of  a  house  in  the  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
battle  at  Princeton,  is  a  representation  of  the  house  in  which  General  Mercer  died.  It  is  yet  [1856] 
standing. 

*  The  chief  of  these  were  Oolonels  Haslett  and  Potter,  Mijor  Morris,  and  Captains  Shippen, 
Fleming  and  KeaL  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement^  was  about  thirty,  including  the 
oflSoere  above  named. 

*  We  have  mentioned,  on  page  210,  the  planetarium,  at  Princeton,  constmcted  by  David  Bitten- 
booae.  This  excited  the  admiration  of  0>mwallis,  and  he  intended  to  cany  it  away  with  him.  It 
is  aho  said  that  Silas  Deane  [page  264]  proposed  to  present  this,  work  of  art  to  the  French  govern- 
ment) as  a  bonus  for  its  good  will.  Comwallis  was  kept  too  busy  in  providing  for  his  own  safety, 
wfaik)  in  Princeton,  to  allow  him  to  rob  the  college  of  so  great  a  treasure.  *  Page  160. 

*  Pennanent  stations  for  small  bodies  of  troops. 
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of  March,  1777,  not  a  British  nor  a  Hesaiaa  soldier  could  be  found  ia 
Kew  Jersey,  exoept  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy/  Those  dreaded  bat- 
talions which,  sixty  days  before,  were  all-powerful  in  New.  Jersey,  and  had 
frightened  the  Continental  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  were  now  hemmed  in 
upon  the  Raritan,  and  able  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Considering  the 
attending  circumstances,  this  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Americans.  It 
revived  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  afid  the  hopes  of  all  good  patriots ;  and 
hundreds  in  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  deceived  by  Howe's  proclamation,  and 
had  suffered  Hessian  brutality,  openly  espoused  the  Whig  cause.  Congress 
had  returned  to  Philadelphia,'  and  commenced  its  labors  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  was  almost  the  first  of  June  before  the  main  body  of  the  two  armies  com- 
menced the  summer  campaign.     In  the  mean  while,  smaller  detachments  were 
in  motion  at  various  points.     A  strong  armament  was  sent  up  the  Hudson,  in 
March,  to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.     The  Americans  there,  under  the  command  of  General  McDougal, 
perceiving  a  defense  of  the  property  to  be  futile,  set  fire  to  the  stores  and 
retreated  to  the  hills  in  the  rear.     The  British  returned  to  New  York  the  same 
evening  [March  23,  1777].     Almost  a  month  afterward  [April  13],  Com- 
wallis  went  up  the  Raritan  from  New  Brunswick,  to  surprise  the  Americans 
under  General  Lincoln,  at  Boundbrook.     The  latter  escaped,  with  diflBcuIty, 
after  losing  about  sixty  men  and  a  part  of  his  baggage.     Toward  the  close  of 
April  [April  25],  Governor  Tryon,'  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  went  up  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  Compo  [April  26],  between 
Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  marched  to  Danbury,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  belonging  to  the  Americans,  burned  the  town,  and  cruelly  treated  the 
inhabitants.      Perceiving  the  militia  to  be  gathering  in  great  numbers,  he 
retreated  rapidly  the  next  morning,  by  way  of  Ridgefield.     Near  that  village, 
he  had  some  severe  skirmishing  with  the  militia  under  Generals  Wooster, 
Arnold,^  and  Silliman.     Wooster  was  killed,'  Arnold  narrowly  escaped,  but 
Silliman,  keeping  the  field,  harassed  the  British  all  the  way  to  the  coast.    At 
Compo,  and  while  embarking,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  artillery  under 
Lamb.*    Tryon  lost  almost  three  hundred  men  during  this  expedition,  and 
killed  or  wounded  about  half  that  number  of  Americans.     His  atrocities  on  that 


'  Tlie  Americans  went  out  in  smaU  companies,  made  sudden  attacks  upon  pickets,  out-post^ 
and  foraging  parties,  and  in  this  way  frightened  the  detachments  of  tho  enemy  and  drove  them  in 
to  the  main  body  on  the  Raritan.  At  Springfield,  a  few  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  they 
attacked  a  party  of  Hessians  who  were  penetrating  the  country  from  Elizabethport  [January  7, 
1777],  killed  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them,  and  drove  the  remainder  in  great  confusion  back  to 
Staten  Island.  A  larger  foraging  party  was  defeated  near  Somerset  court  house  TJanuary  20]  hy 
about  five  hundred  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson ;  and  Newark,  Elizabethtown  and 
Woodbridge,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  patriots.  '  Page  262.  '  Page  223. 

*  Page  234.  For  his  gallantly  at  Ridgefield,  Congress  ordered  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  to 
bo  presented  to  him. 

*  David  Wooster  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1710.  He  was  at  Lomsburg  in  1749 
[page  187],  became  a  captain  in  the  Britisli  army,  and  was  in  tlio  French  and  Indian  War.  Heiftf 
m  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776  ^age  243],  and  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
the  American  offloers  in  the  war  for  Independence.  His  loss,  at  such  a  critical  period  of  theconflici 
was  much  deplored.    The  State  of  Connecticut  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1854.        , 

<*  Page  240. 
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occasion  were  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  The  name  of  Trjon  will  ever  be 
held  in  detestation  bj  all  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  had  already, 
while  governor  of  North  Carolina,  been  named  by  the  Indians,  The  GrecU 
Wdf^  and  in  his  marauding  expeditions  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  his  oonduct  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Bed  Men.  We 
shall  meet  him  again.  . 

The  Americans  did  not  always  act  upon  the  defensive :  they  were  some- 
times the  aggressors.  Toward  the  close  of  May  [May  22,  1777],  Colonel 
Meigs,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  crossed  Long  Island  Sound  In  whale- 
boats,  from  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  that  month,  attapked  a  British  provision  post  at  Sagg  Harbor,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  They  burned  a  dozen  vessels,  and  the  store- 
houses and  contents,  secured  ninety  prisoners,  and  reached  Guilford  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  day,  without  losing  a  man  of  their  own  party.  For  this  exploit, 
Congress  voted  thanks  to  Colonel  Meigs  and  his  men,  and  a  sword  to  the  com- 
mander. A  little  later  in  the  season,  an  equally  bold  exploit  was  performed 
on  Rhode  Island.  On  a  dark  night  in  July  [July  10],  Colonel  William  Bar- 
ton, with  a  company  of  picked  men,  crossed  Narraganset  Bay  in  whale-boats, 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  stole  cautiously  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Prescott,'  the  British  commander  on  Rhode  Island,  seized  him  while  in  bed, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  across  the  bay  to  Warwick.  There  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  for  him,  and  at  sunrise  he  was  under  a  strong  guard  at  Providence. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  at  Middlebrook, 
on  the  Raritan,*  and  was  exchanged,  in  April,  the  next  year,  for  General 
Charles  Lee.^  For  Colonel  Barton's  bravery,  on  that  occasion.  Congress  voted 
him  an  elegant  sword,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel 
in  the  continental  army. 

The  American  commander-in-chief  continued  his  head  quarters  at  Morris- 
town  until  near  the  last  of  May.  During  the  spring  he  had  inoculated  a  large 
portion  of  his  troops  for  the  small-pox  '*  and  when  die  leaves  put  forth,  a  fidr 
degree  of  health  prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  his  army  had  increased  by  recruits, 
to  almost  ten  thousand  men.  He  was  prepared  for  action,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive; but  the  movements  of  the  British  perplexed  him.  Burgoyne  was  assem- 
bling an  army  at  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel,*^  and  vicinity,  preparatory  to  an 
invasion  of  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  achieve  that  darling 
object  of  the  British  ministry,  the  occupation  of  the  country  on  the  Hudson.* 


'  Page  240.  Prescotfs  quarters  were  ax  a  house  yet  [1866]  standing,  a  short  distanco  above 
Newport,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  bay. 

'  While  on  his  way,  his  escort  stopped  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  dine.  Prosoott  was  a 
morose,  haughty,  and  violent-tempered  man.  At  the  table,  a  dish  of  succotash  (beans  and  com) 
was  brought  to  him.  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  food,  he  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  and  taking 
the  duh  ih>m  the  tiands  of  the  hostess,  he  strewed  its  contents  upon  the  iSoor.  Her  husband  being 
inform  3d  of  it,  flogged  the  general  severely,  with  a  horsewhip. 

'  Note  4,  page  248 ;  also  page  288. 

*  The  common  practice  of  vaccination  at  the  present  day  was  then  unknown  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  the  attention  of  Jenner,  the  fiither  of  the  practice,  had  then  just  been  turned  to  the  subject 
It  WM  practiced  here  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  *  Page  240.  *  Page  283. 
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But  whether  Howe  was  preparing  to  co-operate  with  Burgojne,  or  to  make 
another  attempt  to  seize  Phikdelphia/  Washington  could  not  determine.  He 
prepared  for  both  events  by  stationing  Arnold  with  a  strong  detachment  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware,  concentrating  a  large*  force  on  the  Hudson,  and 
moving  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Middlebrook,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  camp  at  New  Brunswick. 

Washington  was  not  kept  in  suspense  a  great  while.  On  the  12th  of  June 
[1777],  Howe  passed  over  from  New  York,  where  he  made  his  head  quarters 
during  the  winter,  concentrated  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  New  Brunswick, 
and  tried  to  draw  Washington  into  an  engagement  by  a  feigned  movement  [June 
14]  toward  the  Delaware.  The  chief^  perceiving  the  meaning  of  this  movement, 
and  aware  of  his  comparative  strength,  wisely  remained  in  his  strong  position 
at  Middlebrook  until  Howe  suddenly  retreated  [June  19],  sent  some  of  his 
troops  over  to  Staten  Island  [Juno  22],  and  i^peared  to  be  evacuating  New 
Jersey.  This  movement  perplexed  Washington.  He  was  fairly  deceived ;  aud 
ordering  strong  detachments  in  pursuit,  he  advanced  several  miles  in  the  same 
direction,  with  his  whole  army.  Howe  suddenly  changed  front  [June  25],  and 
attempted  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans ;  but,  after  Stirling's  brigade  had 
maintained  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  corps  under  Comwallis  [June  26],  the 
Americans  regained  their  camp  without  much  loss.  Five  days  afterward  [June 
80],  the  whole  British  army  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  left  New  Jersey 
in  the  complete  possession  of  the  patriots. 

Washington  now  watched  the  movements  of  his  enemy  with  great  anxiety 
and  the  utmost  vigilance.  It  was  evident  that  some  bold  stroke  was  about  to  be 
attempted  by  the  British.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Burgoyne,  who  had  been 
moving  steadily  up  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  powerftil  army,  consisting  of  about 
seven  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  and  a  large  body  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,'  and  spread  terror 
over  the  whole  North.  At  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  at  New  York  took 
such  a  position  as  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  about  to  pass  up  the  Hudson 
and  co-operate  with  the  victorious  invader.  Finally,  Howe  left  General  Clinton 
in  command  at  New  York,  and  embarking  on  board  the  fleet  with  eighteen 
thousand  troops  [July  23],  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  When  Washington 
comprehended  this  movement,  he  left  a  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  and  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was 
saluted  by  a  powerftil  ally,  in  the  person  of  a  stripling,  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  Ho  was  a  wealthy  French  nobleman,  who,  several  months  before,  while 
at  a  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,' Arst  heard  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Americans,  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  preparations  made  to 
crush  them.  His  young  soul  was  fired  with  aspirations  to  give  them  his  aid ; 
and  quitting  the  army,  he  hurried  to  Paris.  Although  he  had  just  married 
a  yoang  and  beautiful  girl,  and  a  bright  career  was  opened  for  him  in  his  own 

"  Page  261.  •  Pa|j;e  234. 

'  The  duke  was  the  brather  of  the  king  of  England,  and  at  the  time  in  qnestion,  was  dining  with 
some  French  officen^  in  the  old  town  of  Ments,  in  Qermany. 
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oonntr;,  be  left  all,  and  hastened  ta  America  in  a  Teasel  fitted  out  at 

own  expense.     He  oflfered  hie  servicee  to  the  Continental 

Congress,  and  that  body  gave  turn  the  commlBsion  [July 

SI]  of  a  major-general.     Three  days  aftervard  [Aug.  8] 

he  was  introduced  to  Washingtem  at  a  public  dinner ;  and 

within  less  than  forty  days   be  was  gallantly  fighting 

[Sq>tember  11],  as  a  volunteer,  for  freedom  in  America, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine.     That  younggeneral  was 

the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,'  whose  name  is  forever 

linked  with  that  of  Washington  and  Liberty. 

The  British  fleet,  witb  the  army  under  Sir  William  Howe,'  did  not  go  up 

the  Delaware,  ae  was  anticipated,  but  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  its 

head,  near  the  village  of  Elkton,  in  Maryland,  the  land  forces  disembarked 

[Aag.  25],  and  marched  toward  Philadelphia.     Washington  had  advanced  be- 

yiHid  the  Bra&dywine  Creek,   and  took  poet  a  few  miles  from  Wilmington. 

Howe's  superior  force  compelled  him  to  &11  back  to  the  east  side  of  the  Brandy- 
wine;  and  at  Chad's  Ford,  several 
miles  above  Wilmington,  ho  made 
a  stand  for  the  defense  of  Phila- 
delpbia.  At  that  point,  the  Hes- 
ians  under  Knyphausen'  attacked 
the  left  wing  of  the  Americans 
[Sept  11,  1777],  commanded  by 
Washington  in  person ;  while  Howe 
and  Cornwallis,  croesing  the  stream 
several  miles  above,  fell  upon  tho 
American  right,  tinder  General 
Sullivan,  near  the  Birmingham 
meeting-house.*  The  contest  raged 
fearfully  during   the  whole  day. 

Ax   night  the  shattered   and    defeated    battalions    of   patriots  retreated   to 

Chester,  and  the  following  day  [Sept  12]  to  Philadelphia.     Many  brave  men 

were  killed  or  disabled  on  that  sanguinary  field.     La  Fayette  wns  severely 

wounded ;'  and  the  patriots  lost  full  twelve  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 

'  He  was  bom  on  tbe  Gth  of  September,  1757.  He  marrirpd  tiio  daughter  of  tho  Duko  6b 
Kosilles,  a  boautinj  heiress,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Ho  first  hmdeil  on  Iho  couet  of  Soulli 
Outdiiw  in  Wioyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  and  made  a,  tand  journey  to  Philadelphia.  His  appU- 
calioD  w»a  not  received  at  first,  by  the  CoDtinontal  Congress ;  but  when  his  true  character  and 
desupis  were  known,  they  gave  him  a  major-gencrara  commission.  Ho  was  altcrward  an  activo 
palnol  in  his  own  country  id  many  perilous  scenes.  He  visited  America  in  1E24-B  [paga  163], 
and  died  la  183*,  at  the  age  of  seventy -scteii  years.  The  Baron  de  Kalh  \pagB  316]  and  eleven 
other  F^nch  and  Polish  officers,  camo  to  America  in  La  Fayelle's  vesse!. 

'  After  Ihe  battle  near  Brooklyn  rpaRo  254],  tho  king  conferred  the  honor  of  kniahtliood  opon 
General  WtUiam  Howe,  the  comoiander-in-chief  or  the  British  forces  in  America.  Tho  ceremony 
was  pcrfbnnod  by  several  of  his  officers,  at  his  quarters  in  tlie  Beekman  House,  Turtle  Bay,  I'losC 
Biver.  '  Pago  259. 

*  This  was  (and  is  yet)  a  Quaker  mectiDg-hoose.  situated  a  few  miles  Itom  Chad's  Ford,  oo  tha 
fold  from  JefTeris's  Ford  (where  Howe  and  Cornwallis  crossed)  to  Wilmington. 

*  A  bullet  paned  througb  bis  leg.    He  was  conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  in  PcnosylvaDla,  whera 

18 
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made  prisoners.  The  British  lost  almost  eight  hundred.  Washington  Mod 
of  success  more  on  account  of  false  intelligence,  by  which  he  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  approach  of  the  British  on  his  left,  than  by  want  of  skill  or  force.* 

Washington  did  not  remain  idle  in  the  Federal  capital,  but  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  rested,  he  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  confront  Howe, 
who  was  making  slow  marches  toward  Philadelphia.  They  met  [Sept  16] 
twenty  miles  west  of  that  city,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued;  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  a  general  battle,  and  the  Americans  withdrew  toward  Raiding. 
General  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemj 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  G^ieral  Grey,  near  <  the  Paoh  Tav- 
ern, and  lost  about  three  hundred  of  his  party.*  With  the  remainder  he  joined 
Washington,  then  near  Valley  Forge,  and  vigilantly  watching  the  movements 
of  Howe.  As  these  indicated  the  intention  of  the  British  commander  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  which  the 
Americans  had  collected  at  Reading,  Washington  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and 
took  position  at  Pottsgrove,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  protect  those  indispens- 
able materials  for  his  army.  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  [Sept.  28, 1777], 
near  Norristown,  and  marched  to  the  Federal  city'  [Sept.  26],  without  oppo- 
sition. Congress  fled  at  his  approach,  first  to  Lancaster  [Sept.  27],  and  then  to 
York,  where  it  assembled  on  the  80th,  and  continued  its  session  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  main  body  of  the  British  army  was  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Howe  prepared  to  make  the  latter 
place  his  winter  quarters.* 

Upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  were 
two  forts  of  considerable  strength  (Mifflin  and  Mercer),  garrisoned  by  die 
Americans.  While  the  British  army  was  marching  from  the  Chesapeake'  to 
Philadelphia,  the  fleet  had  sailed  around  to  the  Delaware,  and  had  approached 
to  the  head  of  that  bay.  The  forts  commanded  the  river ;  and  chevaux-de- 
frise*  just  below  them,  completely  obstructed  it,  so  that  the  army  in  Philadel- 
phia could  obtain  no  supplies  from  the  fleet.     The  possession  of  these  forts  was 


the  Moravian  sistera  nursed  him  durinp^  his  confinement  Count  Pulaski  began  his  military  career 
in  the  American  anny,  on  the  field  of  Brandywine,  where  he  commanded  a  troop  of  hone,  and 
after  the  battle  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  He  was  slain  at  Savannah.  See  note 
3,  page  360. 

*  The  building  seen  in  the  comer  of  the  map,  is  a  view  of  the  head  quarters  of  Washington,  yet 
[1856]  standing,  a  short  distance  from  Chad's  Ford. 

'  The  bodies  of  fifty-three  Americans,  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning,  were 
_^     interred  in  one  broad  grave ;  and  forty  years  afterward,  the  "  Republican  Artillerists" 
of  Chester  county,  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  over  them.     It  stands  in  the 
L      center  of  an  inclosuro  which  contains  the  ground  consecrated  by  the  burial  of  these 
patriots. 

1;^        •  Plilladelphia,  New  Tork,  and  Washington,  have  been,  respectively,  federal 
3  cities,  or  cities  whero  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled. 

Hp->         *  Note  2,  page  285.  •  Page  273. 

^  3  ^  •  Chevaux-dc'firiae  are  obstructions  placed  in  river  channels  to  prevent  the  pMfr 

■  :j| — >•  age  of  vessels.      They  are  generally  made  of  a  seri^  of  heavy  timbers,  pointed  with 


iron,  and  secured  at  an  angle  in  a  strong  fi^mo  filled  with  stones,  as  seen  in  the 
=^  engraving.   Figure  A  shows  the  position  under  water;  figure  B  shows  how  the  tJn^ 


***Fiuaa.***"     ^^  ^^  arranged  and  the  stones  placed  in  them. 
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imporUnt,  and  on  the  22d  of  October,  they  were  attached  by  detachments  sent 
by  Howe.  Fort  Mercer  was  asaailed  by  two  thouBand  Hessian  grenadiers  under 
Count  Donop.'  Tliey  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  of  leas  than  five  hundred 
men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  after  los- 
ing their  commander,'  and  almost  four  hundred  soldiers.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Smith,  also  made  a  gallant  defense, 
but  after  a  series  of  assaults  by  land  and  water,  it  was  abandoned  [Nov.  16, 
1777].  Two  days  afterward.  Fort  Mercer  was  also  abandoned,  and  several 
British  ships  sailed  up  to  Philadelphia.' 

When  Washington  was  informed  of  the  weakened  .'^p  -.-^^^"^"^v^vi- 
ctHiditioD  of  the  British  army,  by  the  detachment  of  l/T  ^/  '"' £"Ni[^ 
these  forces  to  attack  the  Delaware  forts,  he  resolved  /  ||x::¥\_  ,  J  A 
to  aasiul  the  camp  at  Germantown.  He  |iad  moved  L'i\  \  1  c\^""rV"''i;f'  \ 
down  the  Schuylkill  to  Skippack  Creek  [Sept.  25],  \!^:J.  S  sII^t^""') 
and  from  that  point  he  marched,  silently,  on  the  even-  A^^y^^Cjl  ""y 
ing  of  the  3d  of  October  [1777],  toward  the  camp  '^]i^'"'"*''''| :."&„_/ 
of  the  enemy.  He  reached  Chestnut  Hill,  beyond  ;(~-'^'H„,^^  ?  \,^-rh' 
Germantown,  at  dawn  the  following  mominff,  and  the  '  '_ 

,  '  ,  lift  BATTLE   AT  QEBBAKIOWN. 

attack  soon  commenced  near  there.     After  a  severe 

battle,  which  continued  almost  three  hours,  the  patriots  were  repulsed,  wiUi  a 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  equal  to  that  at  Brandywine.* 
The  British  lost  only  about  six  hundred.  On  the  19tb,  Howe  broke  up  his 
encampment  at  Germantown,  and  three  weeks  afterward,  he  proceeded  to  place 
his  whole  army  in  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  retired  to 
hia  camp  on  Skippack  Creek  ;  and  on  the  29tb  of  November,  he  prepared  to 
go  into  winter  quarters  at  White  Marsh,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  while  from  these  scenes  of  confiict  and  disaster  in 
which  the  beloved  commander-in-chief  was  personally  engaged,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  important  events  which  were  transpiring  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River.  Burgoyne,  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  invested  Ticonderoga  on  the  2d  of  July,  The  fortress  wos  gar- 
risoned by  General  St.  Clair,  with  only  about  three  thousand  men.     Upon 


■  Page  163. 

*  DoDop  waa  terribly  weanded,  and  takea  to  the  hoose  at  a  Qoftker  near  br,  wbera  he  expired 
three  days  afterward.  He  was  turned  within  tbo  fort.  A  few  ycare  ago  big  Ixitios  were  diainterred, 
and  lu3  skull  waa  taken  poaaeBsion  of  by  a  New  Jersey  physician. 

'  Id  the  defense  of  these  forta,  the  Americana  lost  about  three  haudred  mea,  and  the  CDemj 
alioast  double  chat  Dunil>pr. 

*  Washington  felt  certain  at  victory  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Just  as  it  commeaced,  a 
dense  fog  overspread  the  country ;  and  through  the  inexperience  of  his  troops,  great  confusion,  in 
tbeir  movementa^  waa  produced.  A  talse  rumor  caused  a  panic  among  the  Americans,  Just  as 
the  British  were  stwut  to  fall  back,  and  a  general  retreat  and  loss  of  victory  vraa  the  reault.  In 
GenDaDtown,  a  strong  atone  house  is  yet  [1856J  standing,  which  belonged  to  Judge  Chew.  This 
a  part  of  the  enemy  occupied,  and  from  the  windows  fired  with  dendty  effect  upon  the  Aifieri- 
cans.  No  blame  was  attached  to  Washington  for  thLi  defeat,  when  victory  seemed  easy  and  certiun. 
On  the  contrary,  Congress,  on  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  descrihing  the  battle,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  bia  "wise  and  well-concerted  attack  upon  the  enemy'a  army  near  German- 
town;"  and  "to  the  offloem  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  for  their  brave  ej  ''  '  '■  "  ' 
iiHdal  waa  also  ordered  to  be  atruck,  and  preeonted  to  Washington. 
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Mount  Independence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  was  &  eniall  forUfica- 
tion  and  a  weak  ^iriBon.'  Tbese  cconposed  the  entire 
force,  except  some  feeble  detachmenta  of  militia,  to  op- 
pose the  invadeiB.  On  the  approach  of  Biirgo;ne,  St 
Clair'  left  his  outworks,  gathered  hie  forces  near  ibe 
fortress,  and  prepared  for  an  oasault ;  bat  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  be  saw  the  scarlet  umformsof  die 
British  on  tbe  top  of  Mount  Defiance,'  and  a  hatter;  of 
heavy  guns  planted  there,'  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  fort,  he  knew  resistance  would  be  vun.  That 
evening  he  sent  his  unmunitioQ  and  stores  up  tbe  lake 
to  Skenesborongh,*  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently  crossed  over  to 
Mount  Independence,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,'  the  heui- 
quartera  of  Creneral  Schuyler,  who  waa  then  in  command  of  the  northern  army. 
The  retreating  army  would  have  been  beyond  tbe  reach  of  porauere  by 
dawn,  had  not  their  exit  been  discovered.  Contrary  to  express  orders,  a  bail- 
ing was  fired  on  Mount  Independence,  and  by  its  light  tbeir  flight  was  discov- 
ered by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party,  consisting  of  tbe  brigade  (^  Grawnl 
Eraser,  and  two  Hessian  corps  under  Biedosol,  was  immediately  sent  in  pnnuit 
At  dawn,  tbe  British  flag  was  waving  over  Ticonderoga ;  and  a  little  alter  sun- 
rise [July  7,  1777],  the  rear  division  of  the  flying  Americans,  under  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,'  were  overtaken  in  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  and  a  severe  engtge- 
ment  followed.  The  patriots  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  tbe  victon 
returned  to  Ticonderoga.'  Before  sunset  the  same  evening,  a  flotilla  of  British 
vessels  bad  overtaken  and  destroyed  the  Americans'  stores  which  St.  Ctair  had 
sent  up  the  lake,  and  also  a  large  quantity  at  Skeneaborough.  Tbe  frt^meuta 
o!  St.  Clair's  army  reached  Fort  Edward  on  the  12tb,  thoroughly  dispirited. 
Disaster  had  followed  disaster  in  quick  succession.  Within  a  week,  the  Amer- 
icans had  lost  almost  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount  of 
provisions  and  military  stores. 


'  During  Iho  provious  jeara,  tlie  Americans  conHtnictpd  a  picketed  fort,  or  sIocVb*  [dWc^ 
page  ia;i],  on  tliat  (tmlnence,  built  about  tlirfe  hundred  huta  or  bdiracka,  dug  sevwal  «eli^  '"^ 
placed  batteries  al  different  poinla.  Tho  rtuiains  or  tbeso  are  now  [1856]  everywhere  tt"iWf  " 
Uount  lodependeoce.  That  trainenoe  received  this  name  because  the  troops  took  posscseioD  »f  i* 
on  tho  4tb  of  July,  1776.     Page  250. 

'  Arthur  St.  lUair  waa  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came  lo  America  vrith  Admiral  Boatawra.  mj 
in  May,  1765,  Ho  Bervcd  under  Wolle  [papi  201];  and  when  the  Revolution  Iwoke  om,  I*;'' 
tercd  the  American  army,  llo  served  dorini^  the  ww,  and  alU'rward  commanded  an  cxpwli""'' 
against  Uie  Indiana  in  Ohio,  where  ho  was  unsuceesafuL    lla  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eigbly-'™ 

•  This  ia  a  hill  about  750  feet  in  iieighl,  situated  on  the  south- west  side  of  the  ouilMofW* 
George,  opposilo  Ticoaderof». 

*  Willi  immense  labor,  IJurgojne  opened  a  road  up  the  Doitheni  slope  of  Mount  Detaif*-  '"^ 
drajirged  heavy  artillery  to  the  summit.  I'rom  that  point,  every  ball  might  be  hurled  ■ithinl'* 
forllu'low  without  difficulty.  The  popilion  of  that  road  may  yet  [1856]  be  traced  bjlhe*'""'' 
growth  of  treea  on  its  line  up  the  mountain. 

'  Now  WbittluilL  It  was  named  afler  Philip  Skene,  who  aeltled  there  in  1764,  Tlic  ^"^^ 
part  of  LakeChamphiiu,  ftom  Ticooderopi  to  Whitehall,  was  formerly  called  Wood  Crtek  (U)c  ""^ 
of  Uie  slreiun  tliitt  enters  the  lake  at  Wliilehnll),  and  also  Sovlh  River.     '  Page  188.    'P"l"    ,>;, 

'  The  Americana  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mipsinn,  a  little  more  than  three  hundieill  U' 
Biitiah  tepoTtod  tlidr  loss  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-tliree. 
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The  force  under  Qenei-al  Schuyler  waa  very  Bmall,  and  even  with  this  rein- 
forcement hy  the  (ugitiyes  from  the  lake,  he  had  only  about  four  thousand  eSect- 
ive  men — a  number  totally  inadequate  to  combat  with  those  of  Burgoyne.  He 
therefore  sent  a  strong  party  toward  Skenesborougb  to  fell  huge  trees  across 
the  roads,  and  to  destroy  all  the  bridges,  so  fis  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
inraders,  while  he  slowly  retreated  down  the  Hudson  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  there  established  a  fortified  camp.'  His  call  for  aid  was  nobly 
responded  to,  for  the  whole  country  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  periL 
BetachmentB  were  sent  from  tho  regular-  army  to  strengthen  him ;  and  soon 
General  Lincoln  came  with  a  large  body  of  New  England  militia.  Wben 
General  Gates  arrived,  to  take  the  chief  command,*  be  found  an  army  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  ready  to  meet  the  invader. 

The  progress  of  Burgojrne  was  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  Fort  Edward 
until  the  SOtb  of  July.'  The  obstructions  ordered  by  Schuyler,  and  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  bridges,  were  great  hinderances.'  His  army  was  also  worn  down 
by  fiitigue,  and  his  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  To  replenish  bis  stores, 
he  Bent  five  hundred  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians, 
tmder  Colonel  Baumo,  to  seize  provisions  and  cattle  which  the  Americans  bad 
collected  at  Bennington,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Colonel  John  Stark  bad 
called  out  Hie  New  Hampshire  militia ;  and  near  Hoosick,  within  five  miles  of 
Bennington,  they  met  [Aug.  16]  and  defeated  the  marauders.  And  toward 
evening,  when  another  German  party,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  approached, 
they  also  were  defeated  by  a  continental  force  under  Colonel  Seth  Warner.* 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  were  made  prisoners.  Bur- 
goyne's  entire  loss,  in  this  expedition,  was  almost  a  thousand  men.  The  Amer- 
icans had  one  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  defeat  was  &tal  to 
Bnrgoyne's  future  operations' — this  victory  was  a  day-etar  of  hope  to  the 

'  niflddemi  Kosciuazko,  a  Polish  reJuf(ee,  who  came  with  Lafoj'- 
nie  [page  213],  was  now  atuohcd  to  Scliuylcr's  anny,  as  en^nccr. 
Undsr  hu  direction,  tho  inlrenchmenls  at  the  niouih  of  tlie  Moh.nvk 
BivN,  vere  constructed  ;  also,  those  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  Tho 
■  cimp  at  tlie  mouth  or  Che  Mobawk  wils  upoD  ialimda  jubt  below  tlio 
Grejt  or  Cohoea'  FalU, 

'  Geaeral  Seliuyler  had  superseded  Gates  in  June,  and  had  been 
■killfuQy  confronting  Burgoyne.  But  Gates,  seeing  a  chance  for  gnin- 
in^  liurcis,  and  having  n  stroQf;  party  of  Aicnds  in  Congn?!is,  souglit 
tho  diief  command  of  the  Dorthcrn  anny.  It  was  ungenerously  taken 
ftvim  Sdiuyler  at  the  moment  when,  by  great  exertions  and  throngli  ' 
gnsil  hardships,  he  h^  a  Tuko  prepared  to  couGxint  Burgoyne,  with 
mis  prospect  of  success 

'  It  was  while  Burgoyne  was  appnwcMng  that  point,  that  Jans  KOSCirszKO. 

U'Crea,  the  betrothed  of  a  young  Tory  in  the  British  army,  was  shot, 

»hila  lieing  convoyed  by  a  party  of  Indian-i  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  BritLih  camp.  Her  death  was 
uatnilycliarged  upon  tho  Indians,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  the  mo«  bitter  denunciations  of  the 
Briliah  mioiatjrs,  (br  employitia  such  cruel  instni mentalities.  Th.>  place  of  her  death  is  a  short  dis- 
tancj  from  the  village  of  Fort  Edward.  Ttie  pine-lroo  wliich  marked  the  spot,  decayed  a  few  years 
«ac?,  and  in  1853,  it  was  cut  down,  and  converted  into  canes  and  boxes  for  the  curious. 

'  Ba^yno  was  ohliired  to  construct  forty  bridges  on  the  way,  and  to  remove  Uio  manj  trees 
wliieh  lay  acrr«s  the  njads.  To  eBtimate  llie  amount  of  fatigue  which  the  troops  must  have  endured 
during  that  hot  month,  it  must  be  remembered  that  cacb  soldior  bore  a  weight  of  sixly  pounds,  in 
wnw,  icooulmmentii,  and  supplies.  *  Paces  234  and  240. 

'  Tt  diapirited  his  troops,  who  were  worn  down  with  the  fiitinue  of  the  obatruct?iI  mnrrh  fhwa 

— L._      .  -Q  Port  Edward.     It  also  causad  a  delay  oT  a  month  at  that  plaoe,  and  in  the  meao 
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Americans.     Applause  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia  rang  throngh  the  land, 
and  Stark  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  coutinental  arm;. 

During  Burgoyne's  approach,  the  Mohawk  valley  had  become  a  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  alarm.  Colonel  St.  L^er  and  his 
savages,  Joined  by  the  Mobawk  Indians,  under  Brant,' 
and  a  body  of  Tories,  under  Joboson*  and  Butler,  had 
arrived  from  Oawego,  and  invested  Fort  8taowix,  otk 
the  3d  of  AugnBt  [1777].  The  garrison  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Gonsevoort,  and  made  a  spirited 
r&'S^^^^.  defense.     General  Herkimer  rallied  the  militia  of  hia 

J  f  ^^^^k        neighborhood ;  and  while  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
VL  \  1^^^     Gansevoort,  he  full  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  [Aug.  6] 
at  Oriskfljiy.*     His  party  was  totally  defeated,  af^r  a 
"■•-  bloody  oonflict,  and  himself  was  mortalljt  wounded.  On 

the  same  day,  a  corps  of  the  garrison,  under  Colonel 
Willet,  made  a  succcssfiil  sortie,*  and  broke  the  power  of  the  besiegers. 
Arnold,  who  had  been  sent  by  Schuyler  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  soon  afterward 
approached,  when  the  besiegers  fled  [Aug.  22],  and  quiet  was  restored  to  the 
Mohawk  valley. 

The  disastrous  events  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Stan- 
wis,  and  the  straitened  condition  of  his  commissariat, 
greatly  perplexed  Burgoyne.  To  retreat,  advance,  or 
remain  inactive,  Beemed  equally  perilous.  With  little 
hope  of  reaching  Albany,  where  he  had  boasted  he  would 
cat  his  Christmas  dinner,  he  crossed  the  Hudson  and 
formed  a  fortified  camp  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Sara- 
toga, now  the  site  of  Schuylerville.  General  Gates 
advanced  to  Bemis's  llctgbts,  about  four  miles  north  of 


wlide  tlioir  provisions  wore  rapidly  diminiBhing.    Wliile  at  Fort  Edward,  Burgoyne  received  inWt 
ligenc*  or  llic  defi.'at  of  St.  LcBer  at  Fort  StanwiTC. 

'  Josvph  Brant  was  a  Uoliitwk  Indian,  sad  a  great  &voril«  oT  Pir  WiUiam  Johnaon.  He  id- 
hered  to  the  Brilisb,  and  wont  to  CiUada  after  tbe  war,  wbere  be  died  in  1807,  aged  sixty-fin 

iS^^i^-,  *  Sir  William  Jobnson  [pagp  190]  (then  dpad)  had  been  aBonoTanto- 

'.^vijMBpflHp'  crot  among  tli»  Indiana  and  Toriea  in  tlio  Moliawli  valley.     He  flattered 

the  cblen<  in  various  wnje,  and  tbrougb  tliem  he  obtained  altnoM  un- 
bounded liiHui^nce  over  tbe  trii>ea,  eepeciallj  that  of  the  Mobawk&    H« 
I  in  tbo  babit  of  giving  thoee  cliiofb  nbo  pleased  bim,  a  diploma,  eerti- 
,-   fying  their  good  cliaracter,  and  faitlifuloeas  to  his  majoaqr.     Thpsemo- 
^l^iSi^'-^   tained  a  piuturo,  representing  a  treaty  councii,  of  wbich  the  anneid 
'^^        engraving  is  a  copy.    His  family  were  (he  worst  encmiea  at  the  Amoi- 
A  TBEATT.  caoa  durinR  the  war.  In  that  retnoa.    Hia  son.  John,  raised  a  rc^ment  cl 

Tories,  called  the  Johnaon  GrMi«  (those  who  joined  St.  Leger);  and  John 
Butler,  a  cruel  k'ader,  was  at  the  head  of  aootber  band,  called  Sutler's  Rangm.  These  co-operslcd 
with  Brant  the  groat  Mohawk  sachem,  and  (or  jeaxa  they  made  the  Hohawk  valley  and  vidnity 
truly  a  "dark  and  bloody  ground,"    Tbcsa  men  were  tbo  alliea  of  St.  L^^r  on  the  occnv*  in 

'  Tlio  plare  of  the  battle  is  alioiit  half  way  betivoen  Utica  and  Rome;  The  latter  vQlage  ia  upon 
the  Nte  of  Fort  Slanwix,  built  by  Bradatreot  and  his  troops  in  1758  [page  197].  It  was  repaired 
and  gnmsnned  in  17  7  G,  and  it)  name  was  chan;^  to  Fort  Schujter.  Another  Fort  Schujlw  waa 
built  during  the  French  and  ludiaa  War,  wbere  Utica  now  Btaods. 

*  Note  7,  page  241. 


BURGOIBE    SDBHEHIlERlKa    HIS   SVOBD   10   QlTM. 
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Sbllwater  (and  twenty-five  from  Albany),  and  also  formed  a  forti&ed  camp.' 
BnrgojDe  perceived  the  neoessitj  for  immediate  operations,  and  advancing  toward 
the  American  camp,  a  serere  bat  indecisiTe  action 
ensoed,  on  the  19th  of  September  [1777].  Night 
terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory.'  Bnrgoyne  fell  back  to  his  camp,  where  he 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  expected  detach- 
ments from  General  Clinton,  who  was  to  attack  the 
posts  on  the  Hudson  Higblanda,  and  force  his  way  to 
Albanj.'  Bat  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  hearing 
notbuig  from  Clinton,  he  prepared  for  another  at- 
tempt upon  the  Americans,  for  the  militia  were  flock- 
ing to  Gates's  camp,  and  Indian  warriors  of  the  Six 
Nations'  were  gathering  there.  His  own  force,  on 
the  contrary,  was  hourly  dimimshlng.  As  bis  star,  which  arose  so  brightly  ^t 
Ticonderoga,*  began  to  decline  upon  the  Hudson,  the  Canadians  and  his  Indian 
lilies  deserted  tiim  in  great  numbers.*  He  was  compelled  to  fight  or  flee. 
A^n  be  advanced ;  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  several  hours,  on  the  7^  of 
October,  and  almost  on  the  same  ground  occupied  on  the  19tb  of  September,  ho 
wu  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  leave  the  patriots  in 
the  possession  of  the  field.  Ten  days  afterward  [October  17],  finding  only 
three  days'  provisions  in  his  camp,  hearing  nothing  of  Clinton,  and  perceiving 
retreat  impossible,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army  prisoners  of 
war.'  Of  necessity,  the  forts  upon  Lake  Cbamplain  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots. 

'  The  remaiuB  ofaome  of  the  intrenchmenta  were  jot  visible  in  ISSO,  whea  the  writer  visited 
Uk  loodity. 

'  Tbe  numbOT  of  Ampricana  engaged  in  this  action,  wan  abont  two  thooaand  Ave  hundred ;  that 
of  the  Britiab  was  about  three  thousand.  The  former  loet,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misaing,  throe 
hundred  and  nlneteea;  the  British  loss  wss  rather  less  than  Ave  hundred.  '  Page  3S3. 

'  Page  25.  *  Page  278. 

*  Tbe  Indians  had  lieen  disappointed  in  their  expectations  ofbtood  and  plunder;  and  now  was 
their  hauling  anason,  when  provisions  must  be  secured  for  winter  use.  The  Canadians  saw  nothing 
bat  defeat  in  the  future,  and  loft  the  array  in  whole  compaoiee. 

'  Tlie  whole  number  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one,  of  whom 
I'D  thousand  tour  hundred  and  twelve  were  Oermana  or  Hessiana  [pa)^  1S3],  nnderthe  chief  com- 
maad  of  the  Baton  RiodeacE,  whose  wife  accompanied  him,  aud  olterwu^l  wrote  a  very  intoreatiug 
Kcount  of  her  experience  in  America.  Burgoyne  did  dine  at  Altiany,  but  as  a  prisoner,  though  a 
iramtM  the  table  of  General  Schuyler.  That  noble  patriot,  though  amarting  under  tlie  ii\justicfl  of 
Conifreas  and  the  pride  of  Gatea,  did  not  abate  hia  zeal  ihr  the  good  cause  when  ho  had  surreudered 
his  comiouid  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  hut  as  a  private  citizen,  gave  his  time,  bis  labor,  and 
his  rnoney  Iraely,  uulil  ha  saw  the  invader  bumbled;  and  then,  notwithstanding  Burgoyue,  without 
ths  show  of  a  just  excuse,  had  destroyed  Schuyler's  Qne  mansion,  his  mills,  and  much  other  prop- 
ertr,  at  Saratoga,  ho  made  the  vanquuhed  general  a  guMt  at  hia  own  table.  When  Burgoyne  said, 
*■  You  are  very  kind  to  one  who  baa  done  you  so  nluch  injury,"  the  generous  patriot  replied,  "  That 
waa  the  fijte  rf  war ;  let  oa  say  no  more  about  it"  Burgoyno'a  troops  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  plain  in  front  of  SchiiylerviUe ;  and  the  meeting  of  tbe  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  for  tbe 
lallcr  to  surrender  his  sword,  was  a  very  significant  scene.  The  two  cstne  out  of  Gates's  marques 
together.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  stepped 
hack,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armiea,  presented  it  to  General  Gates.  The 
latter  received  it  with  a  courteous  incUnaCion  of  the  head,  and  inatantly  returned  it  to  the  vanquished 
general  They  then  returned  to  the  marquee  together.  The  British  filed  off,  and  took  up  their  tins 
of  maieb  tiH'  Boston:  aad  thus  ended  thia  important  act  in  the  great  drama,  upon  the  heights  of 
Htntoga.    Burgoyne's  tioops  were  marched  to  Camhiidtn  Uassachuaett^  with  the  view  of  sanding 
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Glorious,  indeed,  was  this  victory  for  the  Americans.  It  gave  them  a  fine 
train  of  brass  artillery,  five  thousand  muskets,  and  a  vast  amount  of  munitiona 
of  war.  Its  moral  effect  was  of  greater  importance.  All  eyes  had  been 
anxiously  turned  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Congress  and  the  people 
listened  eagerly  for  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga.  How  electric  was 
the  effect  when  a  shout  of  victory  came  from  the  camp  of  Gates  !*  It  rolled 
over  the  land,  and  was  echoed  from  furrows,  workshops,  marts  of  commerce, 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  from  the  shattered  army  of  Washington  at  White- 
marsh.^  Toryism  stood  abashed ;  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  percent,  in 
value ;'  private  capital  came  from  its  hiding-places  for  public  employment ;  the 
militia  flocked  to  the  standards  of  leaders,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  Amer- 
ica beat  with  strong  pulsations  of  hope.  The  effect  in  Europe  was  also  favor- 
able to  the  Americans.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  ministry  rested  on 
this  expedition,  and  the  generalship  of  Burgoyne  justified  their  expectations. 
It  was  a  most  severe  blow,  and  gave  the  opposition  in  Parliament  the  keenest 
weapons.  Pitt,  leaning  upon  his  crutches,*  poured  forth  eloquent  denunciations 
[December,  1777]  of  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued — the  employment  of  German 
hirelings^  and  brutal  savages.*  ^'If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man," he  exclaimed,  "  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never !"  In  the  Lower  House,' 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr6  were  equally  severe  upon  the  government.  When,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  latter 
arose  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,"  and  with  a  serene  and  solemn  countenance, 
asked  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received 
by  his  last  expresses  from  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what 
had  become  of  Burgoyne  and  his  bravo  army.  The  haughty  secretary  was 
irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  question,  but  w.is  comp3lled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  unhappy  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  had  reached  him.  He 
added,  *'  The  intelligence  needs  confirmation.''  That  confirmation  was  not 
slow  in  reaching  the  ministry. 

Mightily  did  this  victory  weigh  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  at  the  French 


them  to  Europe,  but  Congress  thought  it  proper  to  retain  them,  and  they  were  marched  to  the 
interior  of  Virginia  John  Burgoyne  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  was  quite  cniinent  as 
a  dramatic  author.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed  his  seat  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
opposed  the  war.    He  died  in  1792. 

*  General  Gates  was  so  elated  with  the  victory,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  General 
Schuyler,  and  won  chiefly  by  the  valor  of  Arnold  and  Morgan  [page  331],  that  he  neglected  tii« 
courtesy  due  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  instead  of  sending  his  dispatches  to  him,  he  sent  hia 
aid,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  with  a  verbal  message  to  Congress.  That  body  also  forgot  its  dignity  in 
the  hour  of  its  joy.  and  the  young  officer  was  allowed  to  announce  the  victory  himself,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  In  his  subsequent  dispatches,  Gates  did  not  even  mention  the  names  of  Arnold  and 
Morgan.  History  has  vindicated  their  claims  to  the  honor  of  the  victory,  and  placed  a  just  estimate 
upon  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  their  commander.    Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Gatea 

■  Page  275.  ■  Note  3,  page  246.  *  Note  1,  page  331.  •  Note  3,  page  246. 

'  A  member  justified  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  by  saying  that  the  British  had  a  right  to 
use  the  moans  "which  God  and  nature  had  given  them."  Pitt  scomflilly  repeated  the  passage,  and 
said,  "These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demands  most 
decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the  bisbopsX  those  holy 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  the  church — I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work, 
and  to  vindicate  tlie  religion  of  their  God."  ^  Note  2,  page  218.  '  Noto  2,  page  218. 
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ooort  Unaided  bj  any  foreign  power,  the  Americans  had  defeated  and  cap- 
tured a  well-train^  armj  of  about  six  thousand  men,  led  bj  experienced  com* 
manders.  '^  Surely  such  a  people  possess  the  elements  of  success,  and  will  achieve 
it.  We  may  now  safely  strike  England  a  severe  blow,'  by  acknowledging  the 
independence,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  her  revolted  colonies,"  argued  the. 
French  government.  And  so  it  did.  Intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
gojne  reached  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December,  1777.  King  Louis  then  cast  off  all 
disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce,  already  negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  '^  that  it  was  decided 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States."  Within  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  days  after  Burgoyne  laid  down  his  arms  at  Saratoga,  France 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  confederated  States  [Feb.  6,  1778],  and  pub- 
licly avowed  it.  The  French  king,  in  the  mean  while,  wrote  to  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-operation ;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before 
such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  at  Saratoga,  General  Clinton  was 
making  hostile  demonstrations  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Hudson.  Ho 
attempted  the  concerted  co-operation  with  Burgoyne,  but  he  was  too  late  for 
success.  He  ascended  the  Hudson  with  a  strong  force,  captured  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  Highlands^  [October  6,  1777],  and  sent  a  marauding 
expedition  above  these  mountain  barriers,  to  devastate  the  country  [October 
13],  and  endeavor  to  draw  off  some  of  the  patriot  troops  from  Saratoga.'  These 
marauders  burned  Kingston,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livingston's  Manor,  in 
Columbia  county.  Informed  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  they  hastily 
retreated,  and  Clinton  and  his  army  returned  to  New  York.  Some  of  Gates' 
troops  now  joined  Washington  at  White  Marsh,*  and  Howe  made  several 
attempts  to  entice  the  chief  from  his  encampment,  but  without  success.*    Finally 


'  FrsDoe  rejoiced  at  the  embarrassments  of  England,  on  account  of  her  revolted  colonies,  and 
from  the  beginning  secretly  favored  the  latter.  She  thought  it  inexpedient  to  aid  the  colonies 
openly,  until  there  appeared  some  chance  for  their  success,  yet  arms  and  money  were  secretly  pro- 
Tided  [note  3,  page  266],  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  alliance.  Her  motivee  were  not  the 
Imieyolent  ones  to  aid  the  patriots,  so  much  as  a  selfish  desire  to  injure  England  for  her  own  bene- 
fit The  French  king,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  of  Spain,  avowed  the  objects  to  be  to  '*  prevent  the 
QiuoD  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,"  and  to  "  form  a  beneficial  alliance  with  them."  A 
Bourbon  (the  family  of  French  kings)  was  never  known  to  be  an  honest  advocate  of  free  principles. 

'  These  forts  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Orange  and  Bockland  counties.  Fort  Indpendence,  near  PeekskiU,  and  Fort  CSonstitution, 
opposite  West  Pointy  were  abandoned  on  his  approach.  Fort  Putnam,  at  West  Pointy  was  not  yet 
erected. 

'  While  the  garrison  of  the  two  forts  (who  escaped)  were  re-gathering,  back  of  New  Windsor,  a 
man  from  the  British  army  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  He  was  seen  to  swallow 
soisethtng.  An  emetic  brought  it  up,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  hollow  silver  bullet,  containing, 
a  dispatch  flrxn  Clinton  to  Buigoyne,  written  on  thin  paper.  That  bullet  is  yet  in  the  fiunily  of 
(yWTftfi  Clinton,  who  was  the  first  republican  governor  of  New  York.  The  dispatch  was  as 
follows:  ^'Nbua  y  void  [Here  we  are],  and  nothing  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
little  8000863  of  ours  will  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  ftir  reasons  obvious. 
I  heartily  wish  you  success.  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton."  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Kingston, 
and  there  hanged  as  a  spy.  *  Page  276. 

*  Howe  marched  out  to  attack  Washington  on  the  4th  of  December,  expecting  to  take  him  by 
toipriaeu    A  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia^  at  whose  house  some  British  ofBcers  were  quartered,  had 
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Waghington  moved  fhHn  that  p08iti<Mi  [December  11],  and  vent  mtoviiiter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might  easier  afford  protection  to  Congm 
at  York,  and  his  stores  at  Reading.'  The  events  of  that  encampmeat  at  Vdlej 
Forge  afk/rd  some  of  the  gloomiest  as  well  as  some  of  the  moat  brilliaitt  seem 
in  the  reoorda  of  Americui  patriotism. 


CHAPTER   V. 

FOURTH  TBAB  OF  THB  WAR  FOR  INDBPENDBNOB.     [IMS.] 

If  there  is  a  q>ot  on  the  &ce  of  onr  broad  land  wherein  patriotism  ahaaU 
delight  to  pile  ita  highest  and  most  venerated  monument,  it  ahould  be  in  dw 
bosom  of  that  ragged  gorge  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  north- 


west from  Philadelphia,  known  as  Valley  Forge,  where  the  American  arrnv 
was  encamped  during  the  t«rrible  winter  of  1777-'78.'     In  all  tlie  woridii  lus- 


overheard  ttiem  talliin);  about  this  euteqnise,  gave  Washingtoa  timet/  iuFbnnaticin,  and  ho  its  tco 
well  prepared  fcpr  Howe,  to  fear  his  meaaoea.  After  some  Bldrmisheai  in  which  sevwnl  Araerioiu 
were  lost  Howo  rotumed  to  Philadelphia.  '  Pigs  VL 

*  Tliat  WHS  a,  winter  of  severe  and  protracted  oold.    Tlie  watBTH  of  Ksw  York  B»y  was  » 
iim]/  ftozen,  that  the  Britisb  took  heav/  cannooa  titom  the  oi^  to  Statau  IiUad,  on  Uw  ice. 
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tory,  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or  more  pious  self- 
immolalion,  than  was  then  and  there  exhibited  io  the  camp  of  Washingtoa. 
}Saaj  of  the  soldiers  had  marched  thither  from  Wbitfimarsh,  barc-footedj  and 
left  blood/  foot-printa  in  the  anow  on  their  dreary 
joumej.'  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snov,  half- 
clad  and  scantilj  fed,  they  shivered  in  rude  huts, 
while  the  British  army  was  indulging  in  comforts  and 
lozuries  within  a  large  city.*  Yet  that  freezing  and 
starving  army  did  not  despair ;  nor  did  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  shared  their  privadons  and  suf- 
fered injury  at  the  hands  of  intriguing  men,'  lose  con- 
Gdcnce  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people*  or  his  troops, 
at  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Providence.'  The  winter  wore 
away,  aai  when  the  buds  began  to  burst,  a  cheering 
ray  of  glad  tidings  came  from  Europe.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  of  siliance  with  France,'  was  a 
liupsful  asBuranco  of  Bucceaa,  and  when   the   news 

spread  Ihroogh  the  camp,  on  the  lat  of  May  [1778],  

Bhouta  loud  and  long  shook  the  forests  which  shrouded  the  hills  around  Valley 
Forge.' 

Nor  was  that  a  solitary  gleam  of  hope.     Light  also  emanated  from  the 

'  GnHon,  the  historiao,  says,  that  while  at  WMbingtoD'a  table  in  11S4,  the  chief  infonned  him 
)hit  bloody  lbot-print8  were  ererywhere  visiblo  in  the  courae  of  their  march  ofmiieteen  milte,  trvm 
Wliitemareb  to  Valle}'  Forge. 

'  Tlio  power  of  the  British  array  was  much  weakened  by  indulgence,  during  that  winter.  Prot 
li|;ncy  be;^  disaaae,  crime,  and  iasubordiDBtioD.  Tiie  evil  eBbcts  produced  upon  the  army  led  Dr. 
Krankliii  lo  say,  "  Howe  did  not  talie  Philadelphia — Fbiladolpliia  took  Howe."  GcDoral  Howe  took 
liare  of  the  army  in  May,  uid  the  oKceni  gave  liim  a  Bp)endid  &rewetl  file,  which  was  called  a 
ifuduatua,  Kgnllying  a  medley.  For  a  full  description,  see  Lossii^s  Field  Book  of  the  An>cifu/u)n. 
During  Iheii  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various  wavB.  In  ' 
Jannary,  some  Whigs  at  Bordentown,  where  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  rigners  of  the  Dcclnrn- 
tion  of  Independence,  resided,  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware,  which  ware  filled  with 
pvder,  and  fimushcd  with  machinciy,  in  such  a  mannor,  that  on  nibbing  against  any  oliiject  in  Ihs 
stream,  they  would  eiplode.  These  were  the  torpedoes  invented  by  Bushnell  of  Connecticut, 
•Iteady  mentioned  on  page  262.  The  British  vessels,  hauled  into  the  docks  U>  keep  clear  of  the  ic«^ 
eiaped  recoiTio);  any  injury  from  these  misalles.  One  of  them  exploded  near  the  dty,  and  pm- 
d'ji^  intense  ahum.  Not  a  stick  or  a  chip  was  seen  floating,  for  twenty-four  hours  afterword,  but 
it  raa  fired  at  by  the  British,  l^is  circumBtanco  afibrdod  tho  theme  for  that  remarkable  poem  lh)m 
ttie  pen  of  Hopkinson,  entitled  The  BatOeofOie  Kegs.  Ili^naon  [see  page  284]  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia  and  manied  and  settled  in  Bordentown,  Kew  Jersey.  Ho  was  an  elegant  writer,  k 
K^M  nil,  a  good  musician,  and  a  thorough-bred  gentleman.  He  was  a  warm  and  active  patriot, 
beaane  eminent  as  a  jurist  alter  the  war,  and  died  in  1191.  at  tlio  age  of  foriy-sovcn  years.  His 
brucher,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  tho  author  of  onr  national  sontr,  Ilaii  Cobimtuki. 

'  During  this  season  a  scheme  was  formed  among  a  few  oFRicrs  of  thu  anny,  and  membeia  of 
Ckogtes^  fin'  depriving  Washimrton  of  his  command,  and  (tivin^  it  to  Onteaor  Lee.  Both  of  theso 
aniliiQous  men  suught  tho  honor,  and  tlie  former  was  fully  IdentiQeil  with  tho  clandestine  movo- 
mi.nls  toward  that  end.  One  of  the  chief  actors  in  tho  plot,  wlio  was  more  tho  instrument  of  othem 
Ihin  a  voluntary  and  ind .'pendent  scbempr,  was  General  Conway,  an  IriMiman,  who  belonged  to  the 
•■  >nlineatal  army.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  defeated,  and  Conway  was  led  to  make  a  moat 
ti  :3iblu  apology  Co  WfiHhingtOD,  for  his  condueL 

'  On  oae  occasion,  Isaac  Potla,  whose  house  was  Washington's  head-quartors  nt  Valley  Poi)^ 
'lL4»verod  tlie  chief  in  a  retired  plnce,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  bis  Qod.  Potts  went  boiM 
I')  his  wife,  and  said,  with  team  in  his  eyes,  "  If  tlicre  is  any  one  on  this  earth  to  whom  the  Lo(d 
wHi  li'ten,  it  U  George  Washington  "  '  Page  383. 

'  On  the  7th  day  oT  Uay  the  army  fired  salutes  in  honor  of  ths  event,  aad  by  dit«ction  of  th» 
<*ie£  they  all  shouted,  "  Btixtafor  Ote  laaj  of  FraaceT' 
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British  throne  and  Parliament.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  general 
failure  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  had  made  the  English  pe(^le,  and  a  powerful 
minority  in  Parliament,  clamorons  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  North, 
the  prime-minister,^  was  compelled  to  listen.  To  the  astonishment  of  evexy 
body,  he  proposed  [Feb.  17]  a  repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  obnoxious  to 
the  Americans,  which  had  been  enacted  since  1763 ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis 
speech  in  favor  of  ^his  conciliatory  plan,  he  actually  proposed  to  treat  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  a  legal  body.*  Two  bills,  expressing  these  ccmciliatory 
measures,  were  passed  after  much  opposition,'  and  received  the  signature  of  die 
king,  on  the  11th  of  March.  Commissioners*  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
America  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Congress,  and  the  British  government 
seemed  really  anxious  to  offer  the  olive  branch,  without  qualification.  But  the 
Americans  had  been  too  often  deceived  to  accept  any  thing  confidingly  firom  that 
source,  and  as  soon  as  these  bills  reached  Congress  [April  15],  and  it  was  found 
that  they  made  no  mention  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  that  body  at 
once  rejected  them  as  deceptive.  When  the  commissioners  came  [June  4], 
Congress  reftised  to  negotiate  with  them  until  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  fleets  and  armies,  or  unequivocally  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Aft;er  unsuccessfully  appealing  to  the  American  people,  and 
one  of  them  endeavoring  to  bribe  members  of  Congress,*  the  oommissionen 
returned  to  England,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  alliance  with  France  gave  the  patriots  greater  confidence  in  their  ulti- 
mate success.  It  wafl  immediately  productive  of  action.  The  first  movement 
of  the  French  government,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  that  treaty, 
was  to  dispatch  a  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
large  frigates,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Del- 
aware. When,  a  month  before  he  sailed,  the  British  ministry  was  officially 
informed  [March  17,  1778]  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  considered  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  a  vessel  was  dispatched  with  a  message  to  the  British  com- 
manders, ordering  them  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware,  and  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  at  New  York.     Fortunately  for  Lord  Howe,  he  bad 

>  Page  224.  *  Note  2,  page  253. 

'  Pitt  was  favorable  to  these  bills,  but  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  thus  dismember  the  British  empire,  he  opposed  the  measure  with  all  hii 
might.  He  was  in  favor  of  reconciHaUon^  not  of  s^MraUon,  It  was  during  his  speech  on  this  sab> 
ject,  that  he  was  seized  [April  7]  with  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life  a  month  afterwaid. 
Pitt  was  bom  in  November,  1708,  and  died  on  the  llth  of  May,  1778,  when  almost  seventy  yean 
of  age. 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  Florida^  and  WiQiam  Eden, 
a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Marylsmd.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  eminttit 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UniverBity  of  Edinburg,  accompanied  them  as  secretary. 

*  Among  those  who  were  approached  was  General  Joseph  Reed,  a  delegate  fh>m  PepnsTl- 
vania.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  a  relative  to  the  secretary  of  the  commissionons,  then  rcsidiog  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Reed,  was  employed  to  sound  hhn.  Mr.  Reed  had 
been  suspected  by  some  of  his  compatriots  of  rather  easy  virtue  as  a  republican,  and  the  ftct  tiiat 
he  was  approachable  in  this  way,  confirmed  their  suspicions.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  aothorized  to 
offer  him  high  official  station  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  if  ho  would  use  his  influence  m  fitrorof 
peace,  according  to  the  submissive  terms  offered  by  the  commissioners.  Her  mission  becan* 
faiown,  and  General  Reed  alleged  that  he  said  to  her,  '*  I  am  not  worth  purchasiDg;  but  soch  as  I 
iim,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it'* 
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the  Delaware  a  few  daya  before  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing'  [July  8,  1778],  and 
fband  safety  in  the  waters  of  Amboy  or  Jlaritan  Bay,  into  which  the  heavy 
French  veeeels  could  not  ent«r  over  the  bar  that  stretches  northward  from 
Sandy  Hook  toward  the  Narrows.  A.  little  earlier  than  this,  there  bad  been  a 
cbinge  in  the  command  of  the  British  army.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,*  a  more  effi- 
cient officer  than  Howe,  had  succeeded  him  as  general- 
in-chief,  toward  the  close  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  of 
Juna,  be  withdrew  his  whole  army  from  Philadelphia. 
With  eleven  thousand  men,  and  an  immense  baggage 
ud  provision  train,  he  started  for  New  York,  by  the 
way  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Washington,  sus- 
pecting some  important  movement,  was  on  the  alert,  and 
breaking  np  his  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  he  pur- 
sued Clinton  with  more  than  equal  force.^     Bv  adroit 

„    ,        ,  ■  ■  OEKBBAl.  CU^■TOI(. 

mavementa,  detachments  of  the  American  army  so  inter- 
cepted Clinton's  march,  as  to  compel  him  to  change  his  course  in  the  direction 
of  Sandy  Hook,  while  New  Jersey  militia  continually  harassed  his  flunks  and 
rear.'     Finally,  a  general  engagement  took  place  [June  28,  1778]  on  the 
pluins  of  Monmouth,  in  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  in  Kew  Jersey. 

The  28tfa  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Freedom,  was 
tiie  Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth,* 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  It  was  the  sultriest  day  of  the  year — one  of  tha  warmest  ever 
known.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  midst  of  paradisal  beauty, 
twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war,  to  maim  and 
destroy  each  other — to  sully  the  green  grass  and  the  fragrant  flowers  with 
human  blood.  Nature  was  smiling  in  her  summer  garments,  and  in  earth  and 
air  there  was  fullness  of  love  and  harmony.  Man,  alone,  was  the  discordant 
note  in  the  universal  melody.  He,  alone,  the  proud  "  lord  of  creation,"  dia* 
turbed  the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the  groves, 
the  streams,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands. 

The  two  armies  began  to  prepare  for  action  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  day-break  they  were  in  motion.     Before  nine,  detachments  met 


'  Silas  Desne  [pi^  266]  returned  to  America  <n  Tt'Eataiag'a  fta^bip,  and  Gomrd.  tho  flrat 
Frmch  minister  to  the  United  Stoles,  came  in  tho  same  vessel.  Congress  wm  aow  in  Rcsaion  in 
Philadelpiiio,  havinfc  returned  from  Torlc  [page  STl]  on  Che  30tti  of  June,  twelve  d:iya  ullGr  tha 
Britirii  had  left  for  New  YoriL 

*  Henry  Clinton  wu  a  son  of  George  Clioton,  goremor  or  tho  province  of  Netv  York  in  1 143, 
■ad  a  i;randanii  of  the  Blari  of  lincoln.  After  the  war  he  won  made  governor  of  Gibraltar  [179S], 
■ad  died  there  the  Bune  jear. 

'  Arnold  was  yet  quite  lame  from  tho  ofects  of  a  severe  wound  in  tho  leg.  which  he  receiTed*in 
the  battle  on  Bcmis'i*  Heu^hta  [pafco  27S],  and  atbia  soliratation,  WaahingtOQ  left  liini  in  command  of 
acorpa  at  PhfladelpUia,  with  tfie  powera  of  a  military  ((ovemor.  WanhingloQ  croased  the  Delttwaro 
iapnreoit  of  Clinton,  with  a  litlb  more  than  12,000  men. 

*  Waahiugton  vraa  annous  to  attscl(  Clinton  when  he  waa  in  the  vidnily  of  Allentown,  but  Le« 
and  otiiera  overruled  his  opiniona,  in  a  counral  of  war.  Greene,  La  Fayetto,  and  Wayne  agl«ed 
with  the  chiel^  and  aiipportcd  by  thefie  able  ofncen^  he  rvwived  on  a  (lenoral  engagement. 

'  nie  batile  of  Uonmojtii  waa  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pr.-^ent  village  of  Free- 
hotd,  New  Jersey,  cbieQy  within  the  space  of  two  mile*  north-west  of  the  town. 
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in  deadljr  conflict,  and  from  that  hour  until  dark,  on  that  long  summer  day,  the 

terrible    contest    raged.      It  was 
y  Ij?^"!  commenced  by  the  advanced  division 

jl.y  (  I  i?/.  «  of  the  American  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee.^  His  apparent 
want  of  skill  or  courage,  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  orders  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  officers,  pro- 
duced a  general  and  tumultnons 
retreat  of  his  division.  The  fugitives  vrere  met  by  the  approaching  main  body, 
under  Washington,'  and  being  speedily  checked  and  restored  to  order  by  the 
chief,  they  were  led  to  action,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Many  fell  under 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  night  came,  both  parties  were  glad  to 
rest  The  Americans  slept  on  their  arms'  during  the  night,  with  the  intentian 
of  renewing  the  battle  at  dawn,  but  when  light  appeared,  the  British  camp  was 
deserted.  .Clinton  had  silently  withdrawn  [June  29J,  and  was  far  on  his  way 
toward  Sandy  Hook.*  Washington  did  not  follow,  but  marching  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  Biver,  he  proceeded  to  White  Plains/ 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autumn.  Then  he  crossed  into  New  Jersey, 
and  made  his  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Raritan,  where  he  was 


'  Pago  248.  Tills  command  was  first  given  to  La  Fayette,  but  when  Lee,  who  had  opposed  the 
measure  in  council,  signified  his  readiness  to  lead  it,  it  was  given  to  him,  as  he  was  the  senior 
officer. 

'  Washington  was  greatly  irritated  when  he  met  the  fiigitives,  and  riding  up  to  Lee,  he 
addressed  him  with  much  warmth  of  language,  and  directed  him  to  assist  in  restoring  order.  Lee 
promptly  obeyed,  but  the  sting  of  Washington's  words  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  on  that  day,  after 
the  battie,  he  addressed  an  offensive  letter  to  the  chief  Lee  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  coiut- 
martial,  on  the  charges  of  disobedience  of  orders,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  suspended  from  command  for  one  year. 
He  never  entered  the  army  again,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1782.  He 
was  brave,  but  bad  in  manners  and  morals,  profane  in  language,  and  a  contenmer  of  religion.  It  ii 
beUeved  that  he  was  wiUing  to  have  Washington  lose  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  because  he  (Lee^ 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  was  seeking  to  rise  to  the  chief  command  upon  the  ruiitt 
of  Washmgton's  reputation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  conspiracy  toward  that  end,  on  page 
285.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred  a  short  distance  ftx)m  the  Freehold  Presbyterian  Chuidi 
yet  [1856]  standing.  Near  it  is  a  board,  with  an  inscription,  showing  the  burial-spot  of  Cokmel 
Monckton,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

*  This  expression  is  used  respecting  troops  who  sleep  with  all  their  accoutrements  on,  and 
their  weapons  by  their  side,  ready  for  action  in  a  moment  The  British  left  about  ^ree  hundred 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  also  lefi;  a  largo  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Americans.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight    Many  of  the  missing  afterward  rejoined  the  army.     They  had  loss  than  seventy  killed. 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Clinton  said,  *'I  took  advantage  of  the  moon- 
light to  rejoin  General  Knyphausen,"  &c.  As,  according  to  an  almanac  of  that  year,  the  moon  was 
quite  new,  and  set  two  hours  before  Clinton's  march,  this  boast  of  leaving  in  the  moonlight  occac 
sioned  much  merriment    Trumbull,  in  his  ItFingal,  alluding  to  this,  says, 


**  Ho  forms  his  camp  with  mxsat  pande. 
While  evening  spreads  the  world  in  shade, 
Theit  still,  liko  some  endangered  spark, 
Steals  oflT  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ; 
Yet  writes  his  king,  in  boasting  tone, 
llow  grand  he  march*d  by  light  of  moon  t 


Oo  on,  great  general,  nor  regard 
The  acofb  of  every  scribbling  bard, 


t( 


Who  rings  how  gods,  that  fearM  ni^t. 
Aided  by  mirncle  your  flight; 
As  once  they  used,  in  Homer's  day. 
To  help  weiUc  heroes  run  away : 
Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial. 
Went  back,  as  erst  on  Abac*  dial. 
While  Britisb  Joshua  stayed  the  mooa 
On  Monmouth^s  plain  for  AJslon. 
H^d  not  their  sneers  or  gibes  so  ardi. 
Because  she  set  before  your  mutib.^ 


Pago  306. 
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encamped  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  previons  year.'  Clinton's  slmttered 
forces  went  on  board  Uie  British  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  proceeded  tu  New 
York,  irbere  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  army  continiied  until  tbe  close  of 
the  war.'  And  when  D'Estaing  i^peared  off  Sandy  Hook,  the  British  fleet  was 
safe  in  Raritan  Bay.  Aa  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  bar  from  Sandy  Uook  to  Staten  Island  would  not 
allow  the  heavy  French  vessek  to  pass,  and  D'Eataing 
therefore  relinquished  his  design  of  attacking  Howe's 
fleet,  and  on  the  solicitation  of  Washington,  he  proceeded 
to  ^N^ewport,  to  assist  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  British  from  Rhode  Island.'  General  Sullivaii 
had  been  sent  to  supersede  (jrerieral  Spencer  in  command 
there ;  and  Washington  also  dispatched  La  Fayette,  with 
two  continental  regiments  (accompanied  by  General 
Greene,  then  quartermaster  general),  to  aid  in  the  expe- 
dition. John  Hancock'  came  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  siuiitur 
troops  gathered  at  Tiverton,  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Lilruni.'  On  the  9th 
of  August,  [1778],  the  whole  American  force  crossed  from  Tivurton  to  the  north 
end  of  Rhode  Islaiid,  and  the  British  guards  fled  to  the  camp  uf  General  Figot, 
at  Newport. 

Several  ships  of  war  camo  from  England  at  about  this  time,  to  reinforce  tlie 
British  fleet  at  New  York,  and  a  few  days  after  D'Estaing  sailed  fur  Newport, 
a  large  squadron  under  Howe,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Pii:ot.  It  appeared 
off  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  day  [Aug.  9]  when  the  Americans  laniled  on  the 
northern  end  of  it.  D'Estaing,  who  was  then  within  the  harlmr,  went  out  tu 
mept  Howe,  but  before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  a  ttrrihle  storm  arosi- 
[Aug.  12],  and  scattered  and  disabled  both  fleets.'  The  French  squiidrou 
returned  to  Newport  [August  20],  and  immediately  sailed  Pir  Boston  to  bf 
repaired.  The  Americans  had  then  advanced  almost  to  Nouport,  with  every 
prospect  of  making  a  successful  siege.  They  had  been  promised  four  thousand 
land  troops  from  the  French  fleet.  These  were  denied  them ;  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  D'Estaing  sailed  for  Boston  and  alioridoned 
the  Americans.'     The  latter  hastily  withdrew  to  the  north  t-nd  of  the  island 

'  P»p>  272.  •  Paire  3fiO.  •  Paps  261.  '  Pniro  331. 

*  Tile  people  of  Rliode  Island  had  gufftred  drPadfullj-  froiu  the  brutalily  of  tUo  Bnliah  troops, 
TliPTC  liad  been  some  amoliorstion  of  tlieir  conditiou  since  tlie  cupture  of  Pri'HiMtt  (pii|2:e  27 1}.  aitd 
un'li.-r  ihe  rule  of  Plgot,  Ihp  present  oommander.  When  success  seemed  piwaiUe.  thousainis  oP 
volimieurs  fliiclted  to  iho  PlandHrda  of  SiilliTati  and  La  Eayptlo.  John  Hancix'k  was  oppoinled  h 
fWTipral  ofnome  of  theao  voluiitecra     But  his  term  of  service  WM  short     Like  Df.  Franklin  [page 


imbered  this  gate,  spoke  i>f  it  [ii  tho  writer  in 
«  "the  ){rpat'«M»rra."     So  violent  whb  tlie  wind,  that  it  hrought  spray  Irom  tho  ocean  a  mile 
diatiint  and  enoTUBted  the  wimloms  of  the  town  with  xalL 

'  Tliis  conduct  was  wannlj'  cenmired  bv  the  American  comniandera,  Ivecause  it  hnd  no  valid 
eiowe.  It  deprived  them  of  a  viclory  just  within  (heir  grasp.  ConfffeeB,  however,  afraid  lo  offend 
fip  French,  uttered  not  a  word  of  liliime.  The  matter  wag  pasaed  over,  bul  not  tbiyotlen.  Once 
airain  [pa^  306],  tho  some  .idminil  aliandoned  Ihe  Americans.  D'EatJunjr  was  a  native  of 
AiiviTino.  Prance.  He  beeame  involved  in  the  tVench  Hevolotion,  in  1792,  and  in  tlie  "pring  oT 
1"91,  he  was  (tudlolined.  The  piillotine  was  an  instrument  fiir  cutting  off  tlio  Lead,  invented  bj 
U-  Guillutiae,  who  was  cveatuallv  beheaded  by  it  himselC 
ID 
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[August  28],  pursued  by  the  British,  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
[August  29J  at  Quaker  HilL  Sullivan  repulsed  the  British,  and  on  the  ni^t 
of  the  80th,  withdrew  his  whole  army  to  the  main,  near  Bristol,  in  time  to 
avoid  an  interception  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  just  arrived  with  four 
thousand  troops,  in  light  vessels.^  The  Americans  lost  in  this  expedition,  thir^ 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wounded  and  missing.  The  BritiGli 
loss  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  sea-board,  a  dreadful  tragedy 
was  enacted  in  the  interior,  when  the  Wyoming,  Mohawk,  Schoharie,  and 
Cherry  Valleys,  were  made  the  theaters  of  terrible  scenes  of  blood  and  devasta- 
tion. Tories  from  distant  Niagara,^  and  savages  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  gathered  at  Tioga  early  in  June ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
eleven  hundred  of  these  white  and  dusky  savages,  under  the  general  command 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,"  entered  [July  2, 1778J  the  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming, 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  strong  men  were  then  away  on  distant 
duty,  and  &milies  and  homes  found  defenders  only  in  aged  men,  tender  youths, 
resolute  women,  and  a  few  trained  soldiers.  These,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
under  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,^  marched  up  the  valley  [July  4],  to  drive  back 
the  invaders.  But  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  the  foe,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  A  few  escaped  to  Forty  Fort,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  wherein  families,  for  miles  around,  had  sought  safety.  Uncertain 
of  their  fate — for  the  invaders  were  sweeping  like  a  dark  storm  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna— the  night  of  the  battle-day  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  people  in  the 
fort.  But  their  agony  of  suspense  was  ended  the  following  morning,  when  the 
leader  of  the  invaders,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew  him, 
agreed  upon  humane  terms  of  surrender.*  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  thrown 
open,  and  most  of  the  families  returned  to  their  homes  in  &ncied  security.  They 
were  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment  and  woe.     Brant,  the  great  Indian 

'  When  Clinton  was  assured  of  the  security  of  Rhode  Island,  he  detached  General  Grej  on  a 
marauding  expedition  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Massachusetts,  and  among  the  adjacent  islsxids, 
and  then  returned  to  New  York.  Grey  burned  about  seventy  vessels  in  Buzzard^s  Bay,  near  New 
Bedford,  and  in  that  vicinity  destroyed  property  valued  at  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  dollara  He  then  went  to  Martha's  Vineyard  [page  57],  and  carried  away,  for  the 
army  in  New  York,  about  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  On  the  first  of  October, 
Clinton  sent  a  suooessM  expedition  to  capture  American  stores  at  Little  Eeg  Harbor,  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  ■  Page  200.  •  Note  2,  page  278. 

*  Zebulon  Butler  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in  1731.  He  was  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Wyoming.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  was  with  Sullivan  in  his  memorable  expedition  against  the  Senecas  [page  304]  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  in  active  service  thoughout  the  war,  and  died  in  Wyommg  in  1795,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years. 

'  All  our  histories  contain  horrible  statements  of  the  fiend-like  character  of  John  Butler,  and  his 
unmitigated  wickedness  on  this  occasion.  They  also  speak  of  the  "monster  Branf^  |p^  ^^^l  ^ 
the  lee^er  of  the  Indians,  and  the  instigator  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty.  Both  of  these 
men  were  bad  enough ;  but  recent  investigations  clearly  demonstrate  that  Brant  was  not  there  at 
all ;  and  the  treaty  for  surrender,  which  is  still  in  existance,  granted  most  humane  terms  to  the  be- 
sieged, instead  of  the  teirible  one  reported  in  our  histories.  The  fiigitives  who  fled  over  the  mount- 
aina,  and  made  their  way  back  to  their  native  Connecticut,  crossed  the  Hudson,  many  of  tliem  at 
Poughkeepsie,  where  John  Holt  was  publishing  a  weekly  paper.  Their  fears  had  magnified  events 
and  their  taJes  of  terror  were  published  in  Holt's  journal,  and  thus  became  records  for  fliture  his- 
torians. Among  other  things,  it  was  related  that  when  the  question  was  asked,  on  what  terms  the 
fort  might  be  surrendered,  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  more  than  savage  cnieltyi  replied.  The  BakhH! 
This  is  wholly  untrue,  and  yet  the  story  is  repeated  in  all  our  histories. 
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leader,,  was  not  there  to  reBtrain  hia  Bava^  bands,'  and  their  thiret  for  blood 
and  plunder  soon  overcame  all  their  allegiance  to  their  white  commander.  Bfr 
fore  Bansct  they  had  scattered  over  the  valley ;  and  when  night  fell  upon  the 
scene,  the  blaze  of  more  than  twenty  dwellioga  cast  its  lurid  glare  over  the 
paradise  of  yesterday.  The  criee  of  the  murdered  went  up  from  almost  every 
house  and  ^Id ;  and  when  the  moon  arose,  tho  terrified  inhabitants  were  Seeing 
to  the  Wilkesborri  mountains,  and  the  dark  morasses  of  the  Focono  beyond.  In 
that  vast  wilderness  between  the  valley  and  the  Delaware,  appropnatcly  called 
the  Shades  of  Death,  many  women  and  children,  who  escaped  the  hatchet, 
perished  by  hunger  and  &tigue.  That  "  Wyoming  Massacre,"  as  it  has  been 
appropriately  called,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  per- 
petrated during  the  War  for  Independence. 

Id  the  mean  while,  Brant'  was  leading  or  sending  war  parties  through  the 
country  south  of  the  Mohawk  River ;  and  the  Johnsons'  and  their  Tory  adher- 
ents weru  allies  of  the  savt^es  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  On  the  11th  and  12tli 
of  November  [1778J,  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Walter  N.  Butler,*  accompanied 
by  Indians,  under  Brant,  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  settlement  <^  Cherry  Val- 
ley. Many  of  the  people  were  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity ;  and  for  months 
no  eye  was  closed  in  security  at  night,  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
more,  around  this  desolated  village.  Tryon  county,  as  that  region  of  New 
York  was  then  called,  was  a  "  dark  and  bloody  ground"  for  fiill  four  years,  and 
the  records  of  the  woes  of  the  people  have  filled  volumes.'  Our  space  allows 
US  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  events  of  that  period. 

And  now,  when  the  year  1778 — the  fourth  year  of  the  war — drew  to  a 
close,  the  British  army  hod  accomplished  very  little  more  in  the  way  of  conquest, 
than  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  belligerent  forces  occupied  almost  the 
lame  relative  position  which  they  did  in  tho  autumn  of  1776,  while  the  Amer- 
icans had  gained  strength  by  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,*  naval  operations, 

'  The  lodiaiui  vera  led  b;  6i.«n.g«s-lab  (he  who  goes  in  the  Bmoke),  a  celebrated  Seneca 
diief.  ■  Page  278.  *  Mole  2,  page  278. 

*  He  was  a  md  of  GoIodoI  John  Butler,  and  oQc  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Torj  loaders.  In  the 
attack  upon  tho  defenseless  people  at  Cherry  Valley,  on  the  lOtb  of  November,  ma,  he  waa  the 
mo«t  conapicuous  for  cruelty ;  in  ^1,  he  waa  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  vUlaiay  perpetrated 
there.  Thirty-tvo  of  t)ie  lohabitaota,  moetly  women  aad  children,  and  sixteen  Boldieni  oftlia  little 
garrison  there,  were  killed.  Tho  whole  settlement  was  then  plun- 
dered, and  every  building  in  the  village  was  Sred.  Among  tho  pris- 
oners carried  into  captirjty,  ware  the  wife  and  cliildron  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  was  then  absenL  One  of  the  children  (Judge  Jamca 
&  Campbell  of  Cheny  Valloy),  then  tiix  years  of  age,  still  [1S5 6]  sur- 
vives, and  during  the  summer  of  1 855,  after  an  ^sence  of  seventy- 
live  years,  ho  visited  tbo  Indian  vdlage  of  Caughnawaga,  twelve  milW 
from  UoDtrcal,  where  he  resided  some  time  with  bis  captors.  Walter 
Buller  was  shot  by  an  Oneida  InJIan,  in  Weet  Canada  Creek,  and  his 
body  was  left  to  bo  oaten  by  wild  beasts.  ^_ 

'  See  Campbell's  Annaia  of  Tryon  Oiunfy,  Eimm's  Eistoryof  Scho-  [^ 
harie  Coanly,  Stone's  Life  of  BranI,  etc. 

'  Among  the  tai  .:ign  offleers  who  camo  to  America  in 
the  Baron  Steuben,  who  joined  the  t^ontinental  army  at  Valley  Foi^ 
Ipago  285].  He  was  a  veteran  from  the  armies  of  Frederic  (he 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  a  skiilful  discipliniirian.  He  was  made  Inspector- 
General  of  the  army  ;  and  the  vast  advantagen  of  his  military  inslruc 
of  Uonmouth  [page  287],  and  in  subaequent  conflicts.    Steuben  died  al 
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^nd  the  art  of  civil  govemment;  and  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  France, 
the  powerful  European  rival  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  8jmpa,thie8  of  Spam  and 
Holland.  The  British  forces  occupied  the  real  position  of  prisoners,  for  they 
were  hemmed  in  upon  only  two  islands/  almost  two  hundred  miles  apart,  uid 
each  about  fourteen  miles  in  length ;  while  the  Americans  possessed  eyery 
other  stronghold  of  the  country,  and,  unlike  the  invaders,  were  warring  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  common  humanity. 

The  scene  of  the  most  active  military  operations  now  changed.  In  the 
autumn  [Nov.  3,  1778],  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  attack  the 
British  possessions  there.  To  defend  these,  it  was  necessary  for  the  British 
fleet  on  our  coast  to  proceed  to  those  waters.*  This  movement  would  prevent 
any  co-operation  between  the  fleet  and  army  in  aggressive  movements  against 
the  populous  and  now  well-defended  North ;  they  could  only  co-operate  in  act- 
ive operations  against  the  sparsely-settled  South.  These  considerations  caused 
a. change  in  the  plans  of  the  enemy;  and  late  in  November  [Nov.  27),  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  dispatched  Colonel  Campbell,  with  about  two  thousand  troops, 
to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of  the  Confederacy.  They  pro- 
ceeded by  water,  and  landed  at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  December.  General  Robert  Howe'  was  there,  with  only 
about  a  thousand  men,  and  these  were  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  a  recent  expe- 
dition agaiast  Florida  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.*  They  defended  the 
city  nobly,  however,  until  an  overwhelming  force,  by  power  and  stratagem,  com- 
pclled  them  to  retire.  They  then  fled,  in  confusion,  up  the  Savannah  River, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  South  Carolina.  The  capital  of  Georgia  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  at  the  South  ;  and  the  enemy  re- 
tained it  until  near  the  close  of  the  contest  [1782],  even  when  every  foot  of  soil 
in  the  State,  outside  the  intrenchments  around  the  city,  was  possessed  by  the 
patriots. 


^ »  ♦  * » 


CHAPTER    VI. 

i^EFTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1779.] 

Thickly  mottled  with  clouds  of  evil  forebodings  for  the  Republican  cause, 
was  the  political  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1779.     The  finances  of  the 


of  New  York,  in  1795,  and  his  remalna  rest  beneath  a  slab  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven 
milea  north-west  of  Trenton  Falla  *  Manhattan,  or  York  Island,  and  Rhode  Island. 

'  Admiral  Hotham  sailed  for  the  "West  Indies  on  the  3d  of  November ;  and  early  in  D(t)eml^r. 
Admiral  Byron,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  chief  naval  command,  also  sailed  for  that 
destination.  '  Page  244. 

*  A  great  number  of  Tories  were  organized  in  Florida,  and  committed  so  many  depredation^  up(« 
the  settlers  on  the  Georgian  frontiers,  that  Howe,' during  the  summer  of  1778,  went  thither  to  di^ 
perse  them.  He  penetrated  to  the  St  Mary's  River,  in  June,  where  he  awaited  reinforcements, 
and  supplies,  by  water.  "Want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  and  the  naval 
commander,  produced  much  disunion ;  and  sickness  soon  reduced  the  number  of  effective  men  so 
much,  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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country  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Already,  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  continental  money*  were  afloat  without  the  security  of  even  good 
public  credit ;'  and  their  value  was  rapidly  depreciating.  While  the  amount 
of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good ;  but  when  new  emis- 
sions took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the 
people  became  suspicious  of  Uiose  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value 
began  to  depreciate.  This  effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  after 
the  time  of  the  first  emission.'  Twenty  millions  of  the  continental  bills  were 
then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount  of  local  issues  by  the  several  States. 
It  was  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevitable,  and  Congress  proposed,  as  a 
substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent  A  lottery  had  been  early  authorized,  and, was  now  in  operation,  designed 
to  raise  a  like  sum,  on  loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan-office  certificates/ 
Although  these  offices  were  opened  in  all  the  States,  and  the  interest  raised  to 
six  per  cent.,  the  loans  came  in  slowly.  The  treasury  became  almost  exhausted, 
the  loan-offices  were  overdrawn  upon  by  the  commissioners'  drafts,  and  the  issue 
of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced. 

The  financial  embarrassments  were  increased  by  the  circulation  of  an 
immense  amount  of  counterfeits  of  the  continental  bills,  by  the  British 
and  the  loyalists,  which  rapidly  depreciated  the  currency.  They  were 
sent  out  fipom  New  York,  literally,  by  "  cart-loads." '  Congress  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  extraordinary  efforts  for  redeeming  the  genuine  bills,  so  as 
to  sustain  their  credit.  The  several  States  were  taxed,  and  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1779,  it  was,  by  Congress,  "  Resolved^  That  the  United  States  be  called 
on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  year 
1779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years,  from  and  aft:er 
the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions,"  &c. ;  yet  all  was  in  vain; 
prices  rose  as  the  bills  sank  in  value,  and  every  kind  of  trade  was  embarrassed  and 

^  Page  245. 

*  At  thifl  time,  when  Congrress  could  not  borrow  a  dollar  upon  its  own  credit,  Robert  Morri<« 
[page  264]  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  millions  upon  his  own.  For  a  long  time  he,  alone,  fumisheil 
the  "bard  money**  used  by  that  body.  '  Note  3,  page  245. 

*  On  the  first  of  November,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  "Resolved,  That  a  sum  of  money 
be  raised  by  way  of  lottery,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  next  campaign,  the  lottery  to  b^ 
drawn  in  Philadelphia"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  same,  and  on  the  18th, 
reported  a  schema  The  drawer  of  more  than  the  minimum  prize  in  each  class,  was  to  receivo 
eitiier  a  treasury  bank  note,  payable  in  five  years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  or  tho 
preemption  of  such  billets  in  the  next  succeeding  class;  this  was  optional  with  t?i?  adventurers. 
Tliose  who  should  not  call  for  their  prizes  within  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  dni\ving,  were 
considered  adventurers  in  the  next,  succeeding  class.  Seven  managers  were  appointed,  vfho  were 
aothorized  to  employ  agents  in  different  States  to  sell  the  tickets.  The  first  drawing  was  decided  to 
be  made  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  March,  1777 ;  but  purchasers  were  comparatively  few  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  fix>m  time  to  time.  Various  impediments  continually  presented 
themselves,  and  the  plan,  which  promised  such  success  at  the  beginning,  appears  to  have  been  a 
failtire.  Many  purchasers  of  tickets  were  losers;  and  this,  like  some  other  financial  schemes  of  t!iO 
Bevolution,  was  productive  of  much  hard  feeling  toward  the  Federal  Government 

*  It  was  DO  secret  at  the  time,  as  appears  by  the  following  advertisement  in  Gaines*  Keio  York 
^^a^xary:  "  ADVERTISEMENT.  Persons  going  into  other  colonies,  may  be  supplied  with  any  number 
of  counterfeited  Congress  notes,  for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.  They  are  so  neatly  and  exactly 
^ecuted,  that  there  is  no  risk  in  getting  them  off,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  they 
ve  not  genuina  This  has  been  proven  by  bills  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  have  already  been 
BQoceasfully  circulated.  Inquire  of  Q.  E.  D.,  at  the  Coffee-house,  from  11  A.  M.,  to  4  P.  M.,  during 
the  present  month. 
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deranged.  The  federal  government  vaa  thoroughly  perplexed.  Only  >li<nt 
fi)ur  millions  of  dollars  had  been  obtained,  by  loan,  &om  Europe,  and  present 
negotiations  appeared  futile.  No  French  army  vas  yet  upon  our  soil,  to  aid 
na,  nor  had  French  coin  yet  gladdened  the  hearts  of  unpaid  soldiers.  A  Freeeh 
fleet  had  indeed  been  upon  our  coasts,'  but  had  nov  gone  to  fight  battlea  fiw 
France  in  the  West  Indies,  after  mocking  our  hopes  with  broken  promises  i^ 
aid.'  Gloomy,  indeed,  appeared  Uie  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  1779,  the  fifth 
year  of  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  a  plan  for  invading  Cimada  and  the  eastern  British 
provinces,  and  for  seizing  the  British  posts  on  the  western  lakes,  bad  been 
matured  by  Congress  and  the  Board  of  War,*  but  when  it  was  submitted  to 
Washington,  his  sagacious  mind  perceived  its  folly,  and  the  influence  of  hit 
opinions,  and  the  discovery,  by  true  patriots,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  secret 
plan,  entered  into  by  Gates  and  others,  to  deprive  Washington  of  chief  com- 
mand, caused  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  Others,  more  feasible,  occo- 
pied  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Legislature ;  and  for  several  weeks  the  com- 
mander-in-chief co-operated  with  Congress  [January,  1779],  in  person,  in 
preparing  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1779.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  act  <hi 
the  defensive,  except  in  retaliatory  expeditions  against  the  Indians  and  Toiia 
in  the  interior.*  This  scheme  promised  the  most  beneficial  results,  for  it  wonU 
be  safer  and  leas  expensive,  than  o&ensive  warfare.  During  the  entire  year, 
the  principal  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  two  extreme  sectkms  of 
the  confederacy.  The  chief  eflbrts  of  the  Americans  were  directed  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  British  army  to  the  seaboard,  and  chastising  the  Indian  tribea 
The  winter  campaign  opened  by  Lieutenant>K»}lonel  Campbell'  [December  29, 
1778],  continued  until  June,  and  resulted,  as  we  have  mentioned  [page  292], 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Georgia  to  British  rule. 

When  Campbell  bad  garrisoned  Savannah,  and  arranged  for  its  defense,  be 
prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  twenty-eight  miles  further  south,  the  onlj 
post  of  any  consequence  now  left  to  the  Americans  on  the  Georgia  seaboard. 
He  treated  the  people  leniently,  and,  by  proclamation,  mvited  them  to  join  the 
British  standard.   These  measures  had  their  desired  effect, 
and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  State  under  the  heel  of 
British  power,  proclaimed  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  be- 
neath the  standard  of  King  George.     At  the  same  time, 
i  General  Prevost,  who  was  incommand  of  the  British  and 
Indians  in  east  Florida,  marched  northward,  captnred 
Sunbury  [January  9, 1779],  and  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  the  South.     With  this  post 
QEMEKAL  unooLs.        fell  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans  in  east  Georgia.     In  the 

•Page  289.  *  Psgo  i89. 

*  On  the  I!(h  of  June,  1776,  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  to  be  stjled  the  "BoMtl  of  Wir 
and  Ordouce,"  lo  bare  the  general  ebperviman  of  mililarj  affairs.  John  Adams  wag  the  chainnii^ 
and  Bi^ard  Petere  was  Becrelary.  Peters  waa  the  real  "Secr«taiy  oTWar"  under  the  old  ConlM- 
etation,  until  I7S1,  when  lie  was  succeeded  bj  Oeaeral  Lincoln.  General  Qatee  was  dtwrman  in 
1778.  •  Page  SBL  '  Page  J93. 
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meui  while,  (reneral  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  appointed 
[September,  1778],  oommander-in-chief  of  the  southern  army  of  patriots/  Ho 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Purysburg  [January  6J,  twenty-five  miles  above 
Savannah,  and  there  commenced  the  formation  of  an  army,  composed  of  some  con- 
tiD^tal  regiments,  new  recruits,  and  the  broken  forces  of  General  Howe.'  Whilo 
Lincoln  was  collecting  his  army  on  the  Carolina  bank  of  the  Savannah,  Camp- 
bell marched  up  the  Georgia  side  to  Augusta, '  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  Tories,  opening  a  communication  with  the  Creek  Indians*  in  the  West  (among 
whom  the  British  had  active  emissaries),  and  to  awe  the  Whigs.  At  the  same 
time  a  band  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  was  desolating  the  Carolina  fron- 
tiers, while  on  their  march  to  join  the  royal  troops.  When  within  two  days' 
march  of  Augusta,  they  were  attacked*  [February  14, 1779]  and  utterly  defeated 
by  Colonel  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Kinety-six.'  Boyd  and 
seventy  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  seventy-five  were  made  prisoners.^  Pick- 
ens lost  thirty-eight  of  his  men. 

This  defeat  of  Boyd  alarmed  Campbell  and  encouraged  Lincoln.  The  latter 
immediately  sent  General  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina,  with  about  two  thousand 
men,*  to  drive  Campbell  from  Augusta,  and  to  confine  the  invaders  to  the  low, 
sickly  sections  near  the  sea,  hoping  for  aid  from  the  deadly  malaria  of  tho 
swamps,  when  the  heats  of  summer  should  prevail.  The  British  fled  [February 
13, 1779]  at  the  approach  of  Ashe,  and  were  pursued  by  him  [February  16] 
as  &r  as  Brier  Creek,  about  forty  miles  below  Augusta,  whcro  ho  halted  to 
establish  a  camp.  There  Ashe  was  surprised  and  defeated  [March  3]  by  Gen- 
eral Prevost,  who,  with  quite  a  large  force,  was  marching  up  the  Savannah  to 
the  relief  of  Campbell.  Ashe  lost  almost  his  entire  army  by  death,  captivity,  and 
dispersion.  Some  were  killed,  others  perished  in  the  morasses,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  Savannah.*  This  blow  deprived 
Lincoln  of  one  fourth  of  his  army,  and  led  to  the  temporary  re-establishment  of 
royal  government  in  Georgia." 

'  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Hinghanif  Massachusetts,  in  1733.  He  was  a  farmer,  jet  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  Joined  the  continental  annj  in  1777,  and  rose  n^idly  to  the 
station  of  miy'or-general.  He  commanded  the  militia  against  Shay's  insurgents  [See  5,  page  353.] 
in  1786.    He  was  also  a  useful  public  officer  in  civil  affairs,  and  died  in  1810.  '  Page  292. 

'  When  Campbell  departed  for  Augusta^  Prevost  sent  Ck>lonel  Gardiner  with  some  troops,  to  take 
possession  of  Port  Royal  Island,  some  sixty  miles  below  Charleston,  preparatory  to  a  march  upon 
that  city.  Gardiner  was  attacked  by  General  Moultrie  [page  249],  with  Charleston  militia,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  February.  Almost  every  British  officer  (except  the  commander),  and  many 
privates,  were  killed.  Gardiner  and  a  few  men  escaped  in  boats,  and  Moultrie,  whose  loss  was 
trifling,  joined  Lincoln  at  Purysbuiig.  *  Page  30. 

*  The  place  of  the  skirmiah  was  upon  Kettle  Creek,  in  Oglethorpe  ooimty,  Geoiigia. 

*  Page  336. 

^  Seventy  of  them  were  tried  and  found  g^ty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Only  five 
were  executed. 

*  Lincoln  was  joined  by  Generals  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  with  North  Carolina  regiments,  about 
the  first  of  February,  and  his  army  now  amounted  to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men.  John 
Aslie  was  bom  in  England  in  1721,  and  came  to  America  when  a  child.  He  was  engaged  in  tho 
li^gulalor  War  [page  223],  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  North  Carolina  patriots^  He  died 
of  amali-pox  in  1781. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  drowned,  eighty-nine  were  made  prisoners,  and 
a  lam  number,  who  were  dispersed,  did  not  take  up  arms  again  for  several  months. 

'*  At  the  beginning  of  1776,  the  bold  Whigs  of  Savanimh  had  made  the  royal  governor,  Sh* 
James  Wright^  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  and  the  provincial  Assembly,  assuming  government  1 
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Prevost  now  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  Soath  Carolina.  Toward  the  last 
of  April,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  [April  27]  with  two  thousand  regulars,  and 
a  large  body  of  Tories  and  Greek  Indians,  and  marched  for  Charleston.  Lin- 
coln had  recruited,  and  was  now  in  the  field  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
preparing  to  recover  lost  Georgia,  by  entering  the  State  at  Augusta,  and  sweep- 
ing the  country  to  the  sea.  But  when  he  discovered  the  progress  of  Prevost, 
and  that  even  the  danger  of  losing  Savannah  did  not  deter  that  active  general 
from  his  attempts  upon  Charleston,  Lincoln  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  men- 
aced city.  The  people  on  the  line  of  his  march  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  for 
Prevost  had  marked  his  progress  by  plunder,  conflagration,  and  cruelty.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republicans,  the  invader's  march  was  so  slow,  that  when  he 
arrived  [May  11]  before  the  city,  the  people  were  prepared  for  resistance. 

Prevost,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  approached  the  American 
intrenchments  thrown  across  Charleston  Neck,'  and  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  city.  He  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  both  parties,  in  preparations  for  an  assault.  That 
night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  citizens,  for  they  expected  to  be  greeted  at  dawn 
with  bursting  bomb-shells,'  and  red-hot  cannon-balls.  When  morning  came 
[May  12,  1779],  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  enemy  were  seen  across  the  waters 
upon  John's  Island,  and  not  a  hostile  foot  was  upon  the  Charleston  peninsula. 
The  cause  of  this  was  soon  made  manifest.  Prevost  had  been  informed  of  the 
approach  of  Lincoln,  and  fearing  his  connection  with  Savannah  might  be  cut 
off,  he  commenced  a  retreat  toward  that  city,  at  midnight,  by  way  of  the  islands 
along  t|)e  coast.  For  more  than  a  month  some  British  detachments  lingered 
upon  John's  Island.  Then  they  were  attacked  at  Stono  Ferry,  ten  miles  below 
Charleston  [June  20]  by  a  party  of  Lincoln's  army,  but  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  they 
repulsed  the  Americans  whose  loss  was  greater.  Prevost  soon  afterwaid 
established  a  military  post  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island,'  and  then  retreated 
to  Savannah.  The  hot  season  produced  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  South, 
and  that  region  enjoyed  comparative  repose  for  several  months. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  idle  while  tfiese  events  were  in  progress  at  the 
South.  He  was  sending  out  marauding  expeditions  from  New  York,  to  plunder 
and  harass  the  people  on  the  sea-coast.  Governor  Tryon*  went  from  Kings- 
bridge*  on  the  25th  of  March  [1779],  with  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and 

powers,  made  provisiona  for  military  defense  [Fcbraaiy,  17t6],  issaed  bills  of  credit,  &c.  Wright 
escaped  and  went  to  Engli^d.  He  returned  in  Julj,  1*7  79,  and  resomed  his  office  as  governor  of 
the  "colony." 

'  Charleston,  like  Boston  [note  3,  page  229],  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula^  the  neck  of  whidi  is 
made  quite  narrow  by  the  Ashley  and  C^per  Rivers,  and  the  marshes.  Across  this  the  Americans 
had  hastily  cast  up  enbaakments.  They  served  a  present  purpose^  and  being  strengthened,  were 
of  great  value  to  the  AsAericans  the  following  year.    See  page  310. 

*  Hollow  balls  or  shells  of  cast  iron,  filled  with  gunpowder,  slugs,  &&  In  an  orifice  communi- 
cating with  the  powder,  is  a  slow  match.  This  is  ignited,  and  the  shell  is  hurled  fix>m  a  mortar  (a 
short  cannon)  into  the  midst  of  a  town  or  an  army.  When  the  powder  ignites,  tiie  shell  is  bursted 
into  fVagmenta^  and  these  with  the  slugs  make  terrible  havoc.  They  are  sometimes  the  size  of  a 
man's  head.  •  Note  5,  page  166.  *  Pago  248. 

*  The  passage  across  the  Harlem  River  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  there  called,  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek), 
.at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
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Hessians/  to  destroy  some  salt-works  at  Horseneck,  and  attack  an  American 
detachment  under  (reneral  Putnam,  at  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut.  The  Amer- 
icans were  dispersed  [March  26],  and  Putnam  barelj  escaped  capture  hj  some 
dragoons.'  He  rallied  his  troops  at  Stamford,  pursued  the  British  on  their 
retom  toward  New  York  the  same  evening,  recaptured  a  quantity  of  plonder  in 
their  possession,  and  took  thirty-eight  of  them  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Sir  George  Collier  entered  Hampton  Boads,'  with  a 
small  fleet,  bearing  General  Mathews,  with  land  troops,  destined  to  ravage  the 
country  in  that  vicinity.  They  spread  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  from  the  Roads  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  After  destroying  a  vast 
amoont  of  property,  they  withdrew ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  same 
vessels  and  the  same  troops  were  up  the  Hudson  River,  assisting  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress  at  Stony  Point,  and  also  the  small  fort  on 
Verplanck's  Point,  opposite.  Both  of  these  posts  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
British,  after  a  spirited  resistance ;  the  first  on  the  81st  of  May,  and  the  latter 
on  the  1st  of  June.  These  achievements  accomplished,  Collier,  with  a  band 
of  twenty-five  hundred  marauders,  under  Governor  Tryon,  sailed  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  [1779],  for  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  They  plundered  New  Haven  on  the  5th,  laid  East 
Haven  in  ashes  on  the  6th,  destroyed  Fairfield  in  the  same  way  on  the  8th,  and 
burned  and  plundered  Norwalk  on  the  12th.  Not  content  with  this  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  invaders  insulted  and  cruelly  abused  the  defense- 
less inhabitants.  While  Norwalk  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair, 
upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and  viewed  the  scene  with  great  complacency,  and 
apparent  pleasure — a,  puny  imitation  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
blazing.*  The  Hessian  mercenaries  generally  accompanied  these  expeditions,  for, 
unlike  the  British  soldiers,  they  were  ever  eager  to  apply  the  torch  and  abuse 
the  inhabitants.  They  were  the  fit  instruments  for  such  a  warfiure.  When 
Tryon  (whom  the  English  people  abhorred  for  his  wrong-doings  in  America), 
had  completed  the  destruction  of  these  pleasant  villages,  he  boasted  of  his  ex- 

*  Page  246. 

*  On  itd»  oocacDOn  he  performed  the  feat,  so  often  related,  of  descending  a  steep  hill  on  horse- 
back, making  his  waj,  as  common  history  asserts,  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wluch  had  been 
constructed  for  tho  convenience  of  people  who  had  to  ascend  this  hiU  to  a  church  on  its  summit. 
The  whole  matter  is  an  exaggeration.  An  eje-witness  of  the  event  says  that  Putnatn  pursued  a 
zig-zag  course  down  the  hill,  and  only  descended  four  or  five  of  the  steps  near  the  bottom.  The 
feat  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that  a  troop  of  dragoons,  with  loaded  pistols, 
were  at  his  heels.  These,  however,  dared  not  follow  the  general  In  1825,  when  a  company  of 
horsemen  were  escorting  La  Payette — ^tho  "  Nation's  Guest" — along  the  road  at  that  place,  some  of 
them  went  down  the  samo  declivity  on  horseback.  The  stone  steps  are  now  [1856]  visible  in  some 
places,  among  the  shrubbery  and  overlying  sod. 

'  Pago  69.  This  is  a  body  of  water  at  tho  conjunction  of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  and 
communicating  with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  harbors  in  the  world.  Tlie  village  of 
Hampton  lies  upon  its  northern  border.     See  page  243. 

*  Alluding  to  these  outrages  of  Tryon,  and  the  burning  of  Kingston  [page  283]  by  Yaughan, 
Trumbull,  in  hia  M^Fingal^  says : 

"  Behold,  like  whelps  of  British  lion, 
Our  warriors,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
March  forth,  with  patriotic  joy. 
To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  generals  1    Foremost  in  their  nation^- 
The  journeymen  of  desolation  1" 
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treme  clemeDcy  in  leaving  a  single  house  standing  on   tbe  New  Esgland 
coast. 

While  these  marauding  forays  were  in  progress, 
the  Americans  were  not  idle.  They  were  preparing  to 
strike  the  enemy  heavy  and  unexpected  blows.  Only 
three  days  after  the  destruction  of  Norwalk  [July  15}, 
General  Anthony  Wayne  was  marching  secretly  to 
attempt  tbe  r&.eapture  of  Stony  Point,  on  tbe  Hud- 
son. Tbe  fort  stood  upon  a  rocky  promontory,  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  a  marsh,  and  was  very  strong 
in  its  position.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement 
conducted,  that  the  British  garrison  were  ansuspicious 
of  danger.     At  midnight,  the  little  army  of  patriots 

crossed  the  morass  in  tbe  rear,  and  attacked  tbe  fmt 
with  ball  and  bayonet,  at  two  separate  points,  in  the 
&ce  of  a  heavy  cannonade  from  tbe  aroused  garrison. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  [July  16, 1779],  Wayne, 
though  so  badly  wounded  in  tbe  head  by  a  gluiciiig 
blow  of  a  bullet,  as  to  fall  senseless,  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, "  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  arc 
OUrB.  Onr  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are 
determined  to  be  free."  This  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.'  The  British  lost, 
in  killed,  wonnded,  and  prisoners,  about  six  hundred 
men ;  the  loss  of  the  Americana  was  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded. 
Tbe  spoib  were  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  post  was  abandoned  by 
tbe  Americans,  for,  at  that  time,  troops  sufficient  to  garrison  it  could  not  be 
spared.' 

The  capture  of  Stony  Point  was  followed  by  another  brilliant  achievement, 
three  days  later  [July  19],  when  Major  Henry  Lee,*  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  surprised  a  British  garrison  at  Paulua'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),'  op- 
posite New  York,  killed  thirty  soldiers,  and  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  pris- 


'  Wayne  was  highly  complimented  by  all  General  Charies  Lee  [page  218],  who  was  oot  cm 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  Wayne,  wrote  to  him.  saying,  "  1  do  most  seriously  declare  that  yoor 
assult  of  Stony  Point  is  not  only  the  moat  brilliant,  in  my  opinion,  thronghout  the  whole  cooiseof 
the  war,  on  either  side,  but  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  I  am  at^uainted  with  in  histoiy.  The  as- 
sault  of  Scbiveidoilz,  by  Marslial  Laudon,  1  think  inferior  to  it"  Dr.  Rush  wrote,  saying,  "Oar 
streets  rang  for  many  days  witii  nothing  but  the  name  of  General  Wayne.  You  are  rememb^ 
constantly  oeit  to  our  good  and  great  Washington,  over  our  claret  and  Madeira  You  hare  erta^ 
lished  the  national  character  of  our  country;  you  have  taught  our  enemies  that  bravery,  humamty, 
and  magnanimity  are  the  DHlJonal  virtues  of  the  Americana."  Congress  gave  hun  thanks,  md  a 
gold  medal ;  and  lulver  medals  were  awarded  to  Colonels  Stewart  and  De  Fleuiy,  for  their  gallantly 
on  tbe  occamoa,  Anthony  Wayne  was  boni  in  Pennsylvania  in  1745.  He  was  a  prDTeesiona]  an- 
veyor,  then  a  provincial  legislator,  and  became  a  soldier  in  1775.  He  was  very  active  during  the 
whole  war;  and  was  efBdent  in  aubduing  the  Indians  in  tiie  Ohio  country,  in  179G  [see  page  37*]. 
He  died  at  Eric,  on  his  way  home,  near  the  close  of  1796, 

'  After  the  A  mericans  had  captured  Stony  Point,  they  turned  the  cannons  upon  Fort  La  Piy- 
ette,  upon  Verplanclt's  Point,  oppoute.    General  Robert  Howe  [page  2S2]  was  directed  to  altad: 


that  poet, 
relief  fori 


.  but  01 

fbrthegai 
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oners.  This  gallant  act  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  camp,  in  Congress,  and 
thronghont  t^e  country,  and  made  the  enemy  more  cautious  and  circumspect. 
The  hero  was  honored  by  Congress  with  thanks  and  a  gold  medal.  These  and 
some  smaller  successee  at  about  tbis  time,  elated  the  Amerioana ;  but  their  joy 
VBS  800D,  tamed  into  sorrow,  becaose  of  disasters  in  the  extreme  East  Massa- 
chusetts bad  fitted  out  almost  forty  Teesele  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  a  British 
post  on  the  Penobscot  River.  The  aesailants  delayed  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  their  aniTal  [July  25]  before  determining  to  carry  the  place  by  sterm. 
Juat  as  tihe  troops  were  about  to  land  for  the  purpose,  a  British  fleet  arrived, 
destroyed  the  flotilla,  toolc  many  of  the  Boldiers  and  sailors  ftrisonera,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  the  wilderness  [Aug.  13].  These,  after  great  hardships  in 
the  forests,  reached  Boston  toward  the  close  of  September. 


9^0^^. 


fi^T^i-cy 


The  storm  of  war  was  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  settlenenta.  It  burst 
ofer  the  loffy  Alleghanies,  and  at  an  early  period,  even  while  it  was  gathering, 
a  low,  muttering  peal  of  thunder  came  from  clouds  that  brooded  over  the  far- 
off  wildemeas  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  West  Pioneers  from  the  se»-board 
colonies  were  there,  and  they  were  oompelled,  almoet  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
to  wage  war  with  the  Indian,  and  hunt  savage  men  as  well  as  savage  beasts. 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  renowned  of  these  pioneers,  was  Daniel  Boone, 
the  great  "  Hunter  of  Kentucky,"  of  whom  Byron  wrote, 

"Of  all  men,  H*iDg  Sjrll^  the  man-aUrer, 

TTho  F«HM  fir,  in  life  ud  deatfa,  moM  hv^, 
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Of  Uie  great  names  whidi  in  our  bote  Btwo, 

The  GeDeral  Boone,  backwoodaman  oTEentudiy, 
Waa  bappUet  among  mortala  anywhere."  ' 

He  went  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  earl/  aa  1769,  and  in  1773,  hie  own 
Vid  a  few  other  familiea  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  lying  among  the 
rich  vaUeya  Bonth  of  the  Ohio  River.'  From  that  period  until  the  power  of  the 
western  Indiana  (who  were  continually  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  British  and 


Tories)  was  broken  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  Boone'a  life  was  one  of  sIhhW 
continual  war&re  with  the  children  of  the  forest 

Nor  did  Boone  and  his  companions  measure  Btrength  with  the  Indians  akw ; 


■  Don  Juan,  VIIl,  M. 

*  The  wife  and  daughtare  of  Boone  were  the  BntwUtefemalea  that  set  foot  in  the  TaUar"^ 
of  UiB  AU^banies.  Daniel  Boone  waa  bom  in  Berks  oounty,  PenoBylTonia,  in  1734  WLile  b> 
waaasmatf^y,  his  parents  settled  on  the  Tadtdo,  in  North  Carolina  When  in  tlie  prime  ifSI'!^ 
he  went  over  the  ntoitnCiuns,  and  beoune  a fiunoiis  huoter.  He  pluited  the  Qist  BetUement  mtti 
Kain-tuiic-tt  Kirer,  yet  known  as  Boonsborough.  During  the  Revolution  ha  fbugbl  Uie  IcdiiDJ 
bravely,  and  was  a  prisoner  among  them  for  some  time,  but  escaped.  Ho  waa  active  in  »11  """^ 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  until  it  bocama  an  independent  Slate.  Tet  be  «>4  '1 
the  technicalities  of  law,  doomed  to  be  dUinheTited  of  every  foot  of  (he  aoil  he  bad  helped  W 
redeem  from  the  wildemesB,  and,  at  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  ttaroing  beaver  upon  ™ 
Little  Osage  River,  beyond  the  UississippL  He  died  in  UiaBouii,  when  tdmost  ninety  jM)  " 
^e,  in  8e[tember,  1S20. 
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bat  in  time  they  confronted  white  leaders  and  white  followers.  These  conflicts, 
however,  were  onlj  a  series  of  border  forays,  until  1778,  when  Major  George 
Rogers  Clarke*  led  a  regular  expedition  against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  far  north- west,  now  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
His  little  army  rendezvoused  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Simon  Kenton,  and  other  pioneers.  From 
thence  they  penetrated  the  country  northward,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  [1778], 
they  captur^  Kaskaskia.^  On  the  9th,  they  took  the  village  of  Cahokia, 
sixty  miles  further  up  the  river ;  and  finally,  in  August,  the  stronger  British 
post  of  Yincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  peace-maker,  Clarke  was  working  successfully 
toward  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  when,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1779,  the  commander  of  the  British  fort  at  Detroit  retook  Vincennes.  With 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  Clarke  penetrated  the  dreadful  wilderness 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Ohio.  For  a  whole  week  they  traversed  the 
**  drowned  lands"  of  Illinois,  sufiFering  every  privation  from  wet,  cold,  and 
hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  where  the  forks 
of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  five  miles 
apart,  and  all  that  distance  those  hardy  soldiers,  in  the  month  of  February, 
waded  the  cold  snow-flood'  in  the  forest,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep!  They 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vincennes  on  the  18th  [February,  1779],  and  the  next 
morning  at  dawn,  with  their  &ces  blackened  with  gunpowder,  to  make  them- 
selves appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  pushed  toward  the 
town.  On  the  20th,  the  stripes  and  stars  were  again  unfurled  over  the  fort  at 
Vincennes  and  a  captured  garrison.  Had  armed  men  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
the  people  and  soldiers  at  Vincennes  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  than 
at  the  apparition  of  these  troops,  for  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  have 
traversed  the  deluged  country. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  was  fiercely  aroused  by  the  atrocities  at 
Wyoming  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  General  Sullivan*  was  sent  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions,* to  chastise  and  humble  them.      He  collected  troops  in  the  Wyoming 

*  George  Rogers  Clarke,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Yiiiginia,  in  1752,  and  first  ^ippears  in 
bistoTj  as  an  advtuturer  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  twenty  years  afterward.  He  had  been  a  Land- 
aorreyor,  and  first  went  to  the  Ohio  region  in  1772.  He  was  a  captain  in  Dunmore's  army  [note  4, 
page  237]  in  1774,  and  in  1775,  he  accompanied  some  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  Pleased  with  the 
coontry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  home ;  and  during  the  war  for  Independence,  he  labored 
nobly  to  secure  the  vast  region  of  the  west  and  north-west,  as  a  home  for  the  fi-ec.  Under  his 
leaderahip,  what  afterward  became  the  North-west  Territory,  was  disenthralled,  and  he  has  been 
appropriately  styled  the  Father  of  that  region.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  after 
•erving  under  the  Baron  Steuben  against  Arnold,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  remained  in  Kentucky.  He  died  near  Louisville,  in  February,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
y««9.  •  Page  180.  »  Note  3,  page  241. 

*  John  Sullivan  was  bom  in  Maine,  in  1740.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
pass  [1774],  and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  in  the  Continental  Army.  After  being  in  act- 
ive aervKe  about  four  years,  he  resigned  his  oommission  in  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of 
Congreas,  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  1795. 

*  Page  25.  British  emissaries  had  gained  over  to  the  royal  interest  the  whole  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions except  the  Oneidas.    These  were  kept  loyal  to  the  republicans,  chiefiy  through  the  iuatni- 
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YuDey ;  and  on  the  laat  day  of  Jul;,  marched  up  the  Susquehanna,  with 
about  three  thousand  soldiers.  At  Tioga  Point,  be  met  General  James  Clinton,' 
on  the  22d  of  August,  vho  came  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  with  about  sixteen. hundred  men.  On  the  29th, 
they  fell  upon  a  body  of  Indian  and  Tory  savages, 
strongly  fortified,  at  Chemung  (now  Elmira),  and  dis- 
persed them.  Without  waiting  for  them  to  rally,  Sulli- 
van moved  forward,  and  penetrated  the  country  to  the 
Genesee  Rivtfr.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  he  de- 
stroyed forty  Indian  villagea,  and  a  vast  amount  of  food 
growing  in  fields  and  gardens.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries 
were  destroyed  ;  &  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-trees,  the  product  of  years  of 
tardy  growth,  werecutdown;  hundredsofgardena  covered  with  edible  vegetables, 
were  desolated  ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were 
bunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  tlieir  graves  trampled 
upon  by  strangets;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  &  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  culti- 
vation, to  a  level  with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and 
cast  back  a  century  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight "  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene 
froni  a  point  80  remote,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a 
chastisement  bo  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such  necessity  seemed  to  exist  we 
slionld  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind  of  Washington 
that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment, 
but  it  did  not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It 
kindled  the  firea  of  deep  hatred,  which  spread  £ir  among  the  tribes  upon  the 
lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  received  from  tho  savages  the  niime  of  An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  sig- 
nifies a  taker  of  towns,  or  Town  Destroyer.' 


meiilnlit,v  or  one  or  two  Chrifluui  mis^narirs.  After  the  war,  thoet-  oftlio  Six  Nations  whojoiDnl 
tlio  Briliuli,  plLiHied,  aH  an  extusc,  tlie  nublo  sentiment  of  loyalty.  Tlipy  werelliefMenAf  of  the  En- 
jjliah,  and  reB^rUed  tlie  parent  country  as  tJieir  ally.  When  they  eaw  the  eliildren  of  tlielr  fr 
fiither.  tho  kinfc.  reiiellinf;^  ai^iiist  him,  they  telt  it  to  bo  their  duty,  in  accordance  with  st'~~'" 
of  Bolcmn  treaties,  to  lud  him. 

■  acncraJ  Jaiueit  Clinton  w.ir  bora  b  Ulster  county,  Kew  York,  in  1736.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Fniicli  and  Indian  War,  and  hu  active  oEGwr  during  the  Bei'olution.     Ue  died  in  1B13. 

'  The  Seneoa  Indians  were  bi^pniiing  to  cultivate  rich  openings  in  the  forests,  knoim  as  the 
"  Cienenee  Kl)lt)^"  quito  exttnisivcly.  Tliey  raised  large  quantities  of  com,  and  cultirattd  icardms 
iiiid  orchards.  Their  dwelliuga,  however,  were  of  the  rudeet  character,  and  tlieir  viUagee  consisted 
iif  n  small  collection  of  these  mi:v^blo  huts,  of  no  value  except  for  winter  aheller. 

'  At  a  council  held  in  Phitadelpliia  in  1793,  Com  Planter,  the  diatingui^ed  Seneca  chieC  thus 
:iddro«ed  WoEhington.  tlion  President  of  the  United  States:  "Faiiibb — The  voice  of  the  Seueci 
nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  counaelor.  in  wliose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  haie 
placed  tliMr  wisdom.  It  may  be  lery  Btnall  in  your  ears,  and,  therefore,  wo  entreat  you  to  hearicen 
with  attention,  for  we  are  about  (o  speak  to  you  oftliinRS  which  to  us  are  vety  great.  Wben  your 
army  entered  the  country  of  the  Sx  Niitioiia,  we  called  you  The  Timm  Deetroyer:  and  to  this  day, 
whi'n  th:it  naiuc  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  Uicni  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  cl<»e 
tn  tbe  necks  of  their  motltcrs.  Our  (.vnosclors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be  afiaid  :  but 
their  hearts  are  griered  with  tlie  fears  of  uur  women  s«d  children,  and  desire  that  it  ma;  be  tnuied 
eo  deep  that  it  map  be  heard  bo  more." 
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While  these  events  vere  in  progress  at  the  Korth,  tiie  Southern  a.naj, 
tuder  Lincoln,'  was  preparing  to  attack  Sanuuiab,  in  concert  with  the  French 

fleet,  then  in  the  West  Indies.     During  that  Bum-      ^  _^ 

mer,  Count  D'Eatalog  hod  battled  Buccessfully 
with  Admiral  Bjron  there,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber, he  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Lincoln. 
D'Eatung  landed  troops  and  heary  battery  cannon 
>  few  miles  below  Savannah  ;  and  on  the  28d  of 
September,  tbo  combined  armies  commenced  the 
E:cgc.  It  was  Boon  perceived  tliat  the  town  must 
be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  to  that  end 
til  energy  was  directed.  On  the  morning  of  the  4tb  of  October,  a  heavy  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  Britah  works.  It  continued  for 
five  days,  but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  strong  British  intrenchments. 
D'Estaing  became  impatient  of  delay,'  and  proposed  an  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  etonn.  It  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  for  there  Bccmed  a  certainty  of 
final  victory  if  the  siege  should  continue.  D'Estaing  would  listen  to  no  re- 
■Qooatnuices,  and  the  asaaalt  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October. 
Afier  five  hours  of  severe  conflict,  there  was  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead.  Already,  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  French  and  Americans  had  been 
killed  and  wounded.*  The  standards  of  France  and  Carolina,  which  gallant  men 
bad  planted  upon  the  parapet,  had  been  torn  down.  Yet  important  breaches  were 
made,  and  another  assault  promised  a  sure  triumph.  But  DEstaing,  strangely 
p^^rrerae,  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  assault,  and  made  preparations  to  withdraw. 
Lincoln  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  movement,  and  tho  cnterprige  was 
abandoned  at  the  moment  when  the  American  commander  felt  certain  of  victory.* 
Ten  days  afterward,  the  French  fleet  bad  left  the  coast,  and  Lincoln  was  re- 
treating toward  Charleston.  Thns  closed  the  campaign  for  1779,  at  the  South. 
The  repulse  at  Savannah  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Georgia,  and  spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  South.  Toward  the  Georgia  sea- 
board, every  semblance  of  opposition  to  royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in 
the  interior  did  armed  resistance  appear. 

'  Page  294. 

'  D'Enait^  expressed  his  Uais,  not  only  of  the  arriTol  of  a  British  fle«t,  to  blockodo  liii  ovta  in 
Om  Savumah  River,  but  of  the  autaaiQ  slorma,  which  might  damage  bia  veeaels  bcforo  he  could  get 

*  AmoQf;  tbe  mortallj  wounded,  was  Count  Pulaflki,  tbs  brare  Foto 
whom  we  first  met  in  tbe  battle  on  theBraadTwine  [note  5,  page  2T3]. 
He  died  on  board  a  Tessrl  imund  for  Oiorleeton,  »  few  daya  afler  tho 
alege.  Seljeant  Jasper,  wlioae  bnveiy  at  Fort  Uoultrie  yre  have  not- 
iced [note  B,  page  219].  wag  bIbo  killed,  while  nobly  holdinir  aloft,  uptm 
a  bastion  of  tho  British  woriia  which  he  had  mountiHl,  one  of  the  beauli- 
fiil  colors  [note  G.  page  219]  pmented  U>  Moultrie's  ref^imcnt  by  ladies 
of  Charleston.  Tbe  colore  were  beauUfiiily  embroidpred,  and  piven  to 
the  refriment,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  bj  Urs.  Su- 
suona  Elliott.  Just  before  ho  died,  Jasper  said.  "Tell  Hr?.  Elliott  I 
loet  my  life  supporting  the  colore  she  preaontcd  to  our  rogiment"  Thee» 
colore  captured  during  this  siege,  are  among  British  trophies  in  the 

* rof  LondoD.    Savannah  honor?  both  those  herooi  by  haring  flneljr- 

Mi  Darka  bearirur  thaiT  r&miH^vfh  nBimm.  '  Poffe  3S9. 
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■haded  parka  bearing  tbeir  respective  names. 
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After  the  close  of  Sullivan's  campaign  against  the  Senecas,  very  little  pf 
general  interest  transpired  at  the  North,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1779.  La  Fayette  had 
been  in  France  during  the  summer,  and  chiefly  through  his  efforts,  the  French 
government  had  consented  to  send  another  powerful  fleet,^  and  several  thousand 
troops,  to  aid  the  Americans.  When  informed  of  this  intended  expedition,  the 
British  ministry  ordered  Clinton  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  concentrate,  at  New  York,  all  his  troops  at  the  North.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  rumors  had  reached  Rhode  Island 
that  the  new  French  armament  was  approaching  the  coast.  So  rapid  was  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  caused  by  their  fears,  that  they  left  behind  them  all  their 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  year  [December  25],  with  about  five  thousand' troops,  to  open  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas.  Washington,  in  the  mean  while,  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,*  where  his  troops  suffered  terribly  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.'  Strong 
detachments  were  also  stationed  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the  cavaliy 
were  cantoned  in  Connecticut. 

During  this  fifth  year  [1779]  of  the  war  for  Independence,  difficulties  had 
gathered  thick  and  fiist  around  Great  Britain.  Spain  had  declared  war  against 
her*  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  a  powerftil  French  and  Spanish  naval  armament 
had  attempted  to  effect  an  invasion  of  England  in  August.  American  and 
French  cruisers  now  became  numerous  and  quite  powerful,  and  were  hovering 
around  her  coasts ;  and  in  September,  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones'  had 
<X)nquered  two  of  her  proud  ships  of  war,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate 

'  Page  286.  '  Page  269. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  MUiiary  Journal,  Bays,  "  The  snlferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scarceljbe 
described ;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  stonns  and  seTcre 
cold ;  at  night,  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man; 
they  are  bs^y  dad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  Wo  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  cbimnej 
outside,  and  an  opening  at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow 
is  now  [Januaiy  6th,  1780]  fit>m  four  to  six  feet  deep,  ^rhich  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent 
our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisiona  For  the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of 
meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight  days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long 
without  br^uL  The  consequence  is,  tlie  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled  firom  hunger  and  odd  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in  constructing  their  huts.  It  is  well  known 
that  Greneral  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solidtude  for  the  suffering  of  his  army,  and 
is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  In  a  prirats 
letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  '*  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.  Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as 
many  without  meat,  and  once  for  two  or  three  daj-s  at  a  timo  without  either.  *  ^  ^  At  one 
time  the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indiffli 
com  composed  the  meal  which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic 
patience ;  but  sufferings  like  these,  accompanied  by  the  want  of  cloUies,  blankets,  ftc.,  will  produce 
frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so  it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  exdte  a  single 
mutiny." 

*  Hoping  to  regain  Gibraltar,  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  whidi  Qreat  Britain  had  taken 
from  her,  Spain  made  a  secret  treaty  of  peace  with  France  in  April,  1779,  and  in  June  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  This  event  was  regarded  as  highly  favorable  to  the  Americans,  because  any 
thing  that  should  cripple  England,  w^ould  aid  them. 

*  John  Paul  Jones  was  lK>m  in  Scotland  in  1*747,  and  came  toYirginia  in  boyhood.  He  entered 
the  American  naval  service  in  1775,  and  was  active  during  the  whole  war.  He  was  afterwari 
yery  active  in  the  Russian  service,  against  tho  Turks,  in  the  Black  Sea»  and  was  created  rear-adnu- 
lal  in  the  Buflsiaa  navy.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1782. 
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naval  fighta  ever  known.  These  were  the  Serapia  and  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough.  The  conBict  occurred  in  the  evening,  off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  Jonea'e  ehip  was  the  Boiihomme  Richard,  which  had 
been    fitted   ont  in   France.     After   mnch   maneuvering,   the   Serapia   and 


Richard  came  alongside  of  each  otber,  their  rigging  intermingling,  and  in  this 
position  they  poured  heavy  broadsides  from  their  respective  guns.  Three  times 
bodi  ships  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  A  part  of 
the  time  the  belligerents  wore  fighting  hand  to  hand  upon  the  decks.  Finally, 
the  commander  of  the  SentjAa  was  obliged  to  jield,  and  ten  minutes  afterward, 
the  Countess  of  Scarbormtgh,  which  had  been  fighting  with  another  vessel  of 
Jones's  little  fleet,  struck  bcr  colors.  The  Richard  waa  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
was  &L3t  sinking  when  the  conflict  ended ;  and  sixteen  hours  afterward,  she  went 
down  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  off  Bridlington  Bay.  Jones,  with 
his  prizes,  sailed  for  Holland,  having,  during  that  single  cruise,  captured  prop- 
erty to  the  valne  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. ' 

'  Tba  naval  operations  during  the  war  for  IndBpondonco,  do 
not  oocup7  a  oonspicuoiui  place  in  bialor?,  /et  they  were  by  no 
ukuis  uuigniBcaat.  Tbe  CoDtinenlal  Coni^rcsa  took  action  od  the 
Bot^ect  or  an  aimed  marine,  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  Already 
WaohiDston  had  Bttod  out  some  arinoil  veesela  at  Boston,  and 
ceiHtnit:ted  Bom^  gun.boata  fbr  ose  in  the  watera  around  that  city. 
Tbam  were  propelled  by  oira,  anJ  coreTBd.  In  November,  Uie 
goTenmient  of  Masachusetts  establiabed  a  Board  of  AdmiraUy.  J_  _ 
wtuch  Silaa  Deaue  [page  266]  was  cbaLrman,  wm  appointed  by  the 


8(t8  ^  THB    EEVOLUHOH.  [1113. 

On  the  land,  in  America,  there  had  been  very  little  succees  for  the  British 
anns ;  and  sjnipathy  for  the  patriots  was  becoming  more  and  more  nutoifest  in 
Europe.  Even  a  great  portion  of  the  intelligent  English  people  began  to 
regard  the  var  as  not  onlj  useless,  but  unjust.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
difficulties,  the  government  put  forth  mightj  energies — energies  which  might 
have  terminated  the  war  during  the  first  campaign,  if  they  had  been  then 
executed.  Parliament  voted  eigbtj-fivo  thousand  se^imen  and  thirty-five  thoo- 
sauid  troops  for  general  service,  in  1780,  and  appropriated  one  hundred  milliona 
of  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses.  This  formidable  armament  in  prospectiTe, 
was  placed  before  the  Amoricans,  nt  this,  thi;  gloomiest  period  of  the  war,  vet 
lliey  neither  tjuailed  nor  fii!t«rcJ.  Relying  u;»on  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  &ror  of  a  righteous  Ck>d,  thoy  felt  prepared  to  meet  any  force  that  Great 
Britain  might  send  to  enslave  tliom 


bor,  1175.  Berore  the  close  of  the  year,  tho  construction  of  almost  twcntjr  veasela  had  bc«n  ordcrrf 
bjCoDgresa;  nnd  the  Marine  CommiOa  was  bo  ro-organizcd  as  to  have  in  it  a  repreaeotstite  rrom 
each  colony.  In  Novembor,  1776,  «  Coniinealal  }iai>y  Board,  to  assigt  tUe  Marine  Onumxlttt,  vn 
appoJDted;  nnd  in  October,  1779,  a  Board  of  AdmiToily  was  installed.  Its  Secretory  (equiraleil  tn 
our  Secretary  uf  tlio  Navy)  [page  382j  was  John  Brown,  until  1781,  when  ha  was  8Dcce«<l«l  bf 
Oeoerol  MclWugal.  l;obLTtMorrlfl»JK>acIedaBButhorizo<i.dpeii(o/3fanne,-  tmd  mnny  priT»ui.ra 
wore  fitted  out  by  him  on  bia  own  account  In  November,  1m6, 
Congress  determiued  tbo  relative  rank  of  the  naval  ctMnmuiden,  nich 
as  oSniiroI  to  bo  equal  to  a  major-gentral  on  land :  a  ammodort  tqiul 
to  a  brigadier'gfrtcral,  Ac  The  flTwt  commander-in-chief  of  the  d>it, 
or  high  admiral,  was  Esck  llopkina,  of  Rhode  laland,  whom  Congrra 
mmuiissionMl  as  fiuth  in  DeccmliGr,  1776.  He  Gtst  went  agilnit 
Dunmore  [page  244]  pn  the  coast  of  Viipinia  Ho  also  went  to  tbe 
Baliamaa,  and  captured  the  town  of  New  Providence  and  ila  gavemit. 
Soiling  for  home,  be  captured  Eome  Brilish  vcfEcla  olf  the  eael  end  of 
Long  Island,  nod  with  these  prizes,  he  went  into  NarraganKt  Bij. 
In  the  mean  while^  Paul  Jones  and  Captwn  Banj  waie  doing 
p:ood  sert'ice,  and  New  England  cmiitcrs  were  greatly  annojing 
Engliah  shipping  on  our  coaet.  In  1777,  Dr.  lYanklin.  under  the 
authority  ofCoogreFs,  iceued  ccmmiEsicnH  to  naval  officers  \a  Europe, 
Expeditions  were  titled  out  in  French  aca-porti',  and  tbraa  productd 
groat  alann  on  tho  British  coaEts. 

While  these  things  were  occurring  in  European  watery  CiptuE) 
Biddle,  MnnI;,  U'Neil,  Hinman,  Barry,  and  othcra,  were  makmg  mnny  prizoH  uu  Uie  Amcricui 
coasts.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  177S,  an  o:cpedittoa  was  fitted  out  at  L^OrtcnC,  under  the  iu^^bos 
of  the  French  and  American  govemmenU.  It  consbiled  of  five  vessels  under  the  command  of  Jobn 
Paul  Jonea.  They  Bailed  flrsl,  in  June,  for  the  British  watei^  took  a  few  priies,  and  relumed. 
They  iai]e<i  again  in  August,  and  on  the  23dorSi.'ptembcr,  while  off  the  coast  of  Seotlaod,  not&i 
above  the  mouth  of  tho  Uumlwr,  Jones,  with  his  Hag-sliip  {the  Bonhammt  Richard^  and  two  tXtxn, 
fen  in  with  and  encountered  a  snuJI  British  fleet,  which  was  convoyiiiB;  a  number  of  merchant  res- 
Mia  to  the  Baltic  3ea,  when  the  engagement  took  place  wliicb  is  described  in  the  text  Cta^m 
gave  Jonea  a  gold  medal  for  liis  bravery.  Uany  other  gallant  acU  were  peribrmed  by  ADMiina 
oeamen,  in  the  regular  service  and  as  privateers,  during  the  remainder  oT  the  war.  The  "  whale- 
boat  warfare"  on  the  coasi,  was  also  vn'y  interesting,  and  exhibited  many  a  brave  deed  bj  Ibta 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  history — men  wlio  belong  to  the  great  host  of  "  unnamed  dcmi- 
gode,"  who,  in  all  agpa,  have  given  their  services  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  leaders  who,  in  roil 
merit,  have  oilen  been  less  deserving  than  themselvea. 

Kor  a  condensed  account  of  the  whole  navul  oporationa  of  the  BevoluUoD,  oo  tho  cout,  aee  sup- 
plement lo  Lossing'a  Ftdd  Book  t^tiu  Aevcrfutem. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SECTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPEl!n)ENCK     [1*780.] 

When,  on  Christmas  day,  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South, 
with  the  main  hody  of  his  army,  he  left  the  Hessian  general,  Knyphausen,^  in 
command  at  New  York.     To  aid  the  southern  patriots,  Washington  sent  thither 
the  Baron  De  Kalb*  and  others  the  following  spring  [1780J,  and  thus  the 
two  armies  were  so  much  weakened  at  head-quarters,  that  military  operations  at 
the  North  almost  ceased  during  that  year.     The  Carolinas  became  the  chief 
theater  of  war,  and  many  and  bloody  were  tho  acts  upon  that  stage.    Invasions 
from  without,  and  the  cruelties  of  Tories'  in  their  midst,  made  1780  a  year  of 
great  woe  for  the  patriots  and  their  &milies  below  the  Roanoke,  for  they  also 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     At  no  time,  during  the 
whole  conflict,  were  the  Tories,  or  adherents  of  the  crown,  more   ^yff  i^  j^ 
active  throughout  the  whole  country,  than  in  1780.     They    ^|_  i^yf^^ 
were  the  m(»t  inveterate  enemies  of  the  patriots,  and  the  lead-     "^     ▼   IP 
en  were  in  continual  correspondence  with  each  other,  with  the    SL^^4M^'c 
British  government,  and  with  the  royal  commanders  in  Amer-    ^^       I    ^ 
ica.     Their  correspondence  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  cipher  -4»  •▼  JJx 
writing,  understood  only  by  themselves,  so  that  in  the  event  of     ^   /^  ^^ 
thehr  letters  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  their  contents    ^  /^ 

would  remain  a  secret.     These  characters  sometimes  varied,  and    M^  ^C  '^jfi^ 
it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  two  persons  to  invent  a  cipher  S//_  TSL^  y  ^ 
alphabet,  for  their  own  exclusive  use.     The  engraving  shows   ^^    •^   " 
the  alphabet  of  the  cipher  writing  of  some  New  York  Tories.      ^i^  j^  iU 

A  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  two  thousand  ma-  i^ 
rines,  bore  the  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  southern  / 
waters.  After  encountering  heavy  storms,^  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  in  January ;  and  early  in  February  [Feb.  10],  turned  north- 
ward, and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston.  Clinton's  troops  were  landed  [Feb. 
11]  upon  the  islands  below  the  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Edisto  Inlet,  lliii*ty 
miles  distant ;  but  instead  of  marching  at  once  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
town,  the  British  commander  prepared  for  a  regular  siege.  General  Lincoln 
was  in  Charleston  with  a  feeble  force*  when  Clinton  landed ;  and  he  was  about 
to  evacuate  the  city  and  flee  to  the  interior,  when  intelligence  of  the  tardy  plans 
of  the  British  reached  him.     He  then  resolved  to  remain,  and  prepare  for  de- 


CirilEB  ALPnjUIST. 


'  Page  259.  ■  Page  316.  '  Note  4,  page  226. 

*  Daring  a  severe  Btonn  oflT  Cape  Hatteras,  one  vessel,  canying  heavy  battery  cannons,  was  lost, 
and  almost  all  the  cavalry  horses  of  Tarleton^s  legion,  perished  at  sea.  Tarleton  supplied  himself 
witli  others,  soon  after  landing,  by  plundering  the  plantations  near  the  coast 

'  Daring  the  preceding  winter,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  handfhl.  The  repulse  at 
Savannah  1^  so  disheartened  the  people,  that  very  few  recruits  could  be  obtained,  and  when  Olin- 
ton  arrived,  Lincoln's  army  did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  men  in  number.  The  finances  of  the 
Stats  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the  Tories  were  everywhere  active  and  hopefUl. 
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Jc^  Rutledge,'  the  goveraor  of  South  Carolina,  vae  clothed  irith  &11 
the  powers  of  an  absolute  dictator ;  and  so  nobl;  did  tlu 
civil  and  military  authorities  labor  for  the  public  good, 
that  when  the  invaders  crossed  the  Ashley  [March  29, 
1780],  and  sat  down  before  the  American  worke  on 
Charleston  Neck,'  the  besieged  felt  strong  enough  to 
resist  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  intrenchmcnts  bad 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  works  of  defense  had 
been  cast  up  along  tbe  wharves,  and  at  various  pointi 
around  the  harbor.  Fort  Moultrie*  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned, and  Commodore  Whipple*  was  in  commutd  of 
a  flotilla  of  small  armed  ships  in  the  harbor. 


OOTERSOn   RUTLBDOE. 


odirmM'^^ff^^j^^ 


On  the  25th  of  March,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  crossed  Charleston  bar,  drove 
Whipple's  little  fleet  to  tbe  waters  near  tbe  town,  and  cast  anchor  in  Fire 

'  John  RuUodge  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  came  Xo  South  Carolina  wUen  a  child. 


e  patriots  of  tlio  South.     Alter  cho  war 
(Jourt  of  the  Tniled  States,  lud  alao  chief  justice  oT  South  GorolL 

'  Note  1,  pafro  29S. 

'  Abraham  Whipple  was  born  ia  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

chieliy  upon  tho  ocean,  and,  in  later  yeara.  ho  was  long  en(!:a)^d  „  _ „ 

age  of  tweaty-Beven,  he  was  commander  of  ft  privateer,  and  during  a  »nglo  cruise,  in  1T60.  h*  \"^ 
twenty-three  French  priiea.  He  was  engaged  in  the  deatruclion  of  the  Guspe,  in  1712  [paer  --iV 
In  1TT5,  he  was  appointed  to  tho  command  of  vessels  to  drive  Sir  Jamea  Wallace  (rom  Narmaan- 
■ett  Bay.     I  Ic  was  active  in  naval  service  until  the  tall  of  CharlesUm,  wbeu  be  was  taken  prisoQcr, 


judge  of  the  Saprem 
llo  died  in  the  year  ISOO- 
•  Nolo  3,  page  249. 
1T33.      Hia  eariy  life  k  U  spenl 
■'     merchant  se    '         '"^" 
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Fathom  Hole,  not  &r  from  St.  John's  Island.  On  the  noming  of  the  9th  of 
April,  he  sailed  up  the  harbor,  and  sustaining  but  trifling  damage  from  the 
guna  of  Fort  Moultrie,  anchored  within  coimon-shot  of  the  city.  As  Whipple 
coald  not  contend  with  the  strong  ships,  he  sunk  several  of  his  vessels  near  the 
iDODth  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  formed  a  chevaux-de-/rise'  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy's ships  passing  beyond  the  town,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  American  works  on  the 
Neck,  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  had  erected  batteries*  in  front  of  these 
woiks,  and  both  commanders  joined  in  a  summons,  for  the  patriots  to  surrender. 
Expecting  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  the  people  of  the  beleagured  city 
refused  compliance,  and  for  more  than  a  month  the  siege  went  on.'  In  the 
mean  while,  Amiirican  detachments  sent  out  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee 
Rivers  to  keep  open  a  communicatioQ  with  the  interior,  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  parties  of  British  horsemen  ;*  and  at  the  close  of  the  mouth  [April, 
1780],  the  city  was  completely  environed  by  the  foe  Comwallia  had  arrived 
[April  18],  from  New  York,  with  three  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  all  hopes 
for  the  patriots  faded. 

The  night  of  the  9th  of  Alay  was  a  terrible  one  for  Charleston.  That  day 
a  third  summons  to  surrender  had  been  refused,  and  late  in  the  evening  a  gen- 
eral cannonade  commenced.  Two  hundred  heavy  guns  shook  the  city  with 
their  thunders,  and  all  night  long  destructive  bombshells'  were  hailed  upon  it 
Atone  time  tha  city  was  on  fire  in  five 
different  places.  Nor  did  morning 
bring  relief.  The  enemy  had  deter-  '■- 
mined  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
cannonade  continued  all  the  day,  and 
the  fleet  moved  toward  the  town  to  open 
a  bombardment.  Further  resistance 
would  have  been  sheer  madness,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  town  and  tho  people 
seemed  inevitable.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  proposition 
for  surrender  was  made  to  Clinton,  and  his  guns  were  all  silenced  before  day- 
li^t.  At  about  noon  on  the  12th  [May,  1780],  the  continental  troops  marched 
OQt,  and  laid  down  their  arm),  after  a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  for  forty 
days.  Lincoln  and  his  army,  with  a  large  number  of  citizens,  were  mode  pris- 
oners of  war.     The  citizens,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  were  paroled.* 

He  WAS  the  flrat  who  iinfUrlod  the  American  fliy;  in  the  Thamps,  at  London,  after  the  war,  Apcom. 
pinjing  settlers  to  Ohio,  he  bocame  a  rssident  of  Marietta,  ttom  wliieh  he  sailed,  in  1800,  down 
the  Ohio^  witb  poric  and  Sour,  for  Havana.     Uo  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  eightj-flvo  joara. 

'  Note  6,  pane  271. 

'  On  Saturday  morninif,  the  fimt  of  April,  tho  British  first  broke  ground  in  the  laoo  of  eigtit7 
cinnona  and  mortars  on  the  Amerioim  worka 

'  General  Woodford  hftd  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virffinians,  and  others  (Wnn  Nortli 
CsnJina  were  reported  oo  their  way, 

'  On  the  14th  of  April,  Tarlelon  defeated  Colonel  Hiigor  on  the  hrnd  watera  of  the  Cooper 
River,  and  killed  twenly-flvo  Americans.  On  die  6th  of  Majr,  a  party  under  Colonel  WhitP,  of  Now 
Jersey,  were  routed  at  a  ferry  on  the  Siuitoe,  with  a  lots  of  about  thirty  in  killed,  woiindod,  sn4 
priKinen.  Theae  British  detachmenta  overran  tbo  whole  country  below  the  Cooper  and  Santee,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  '  Note  2,  pace  Z.^iG. 

'  A  prisoner  on  jKimk  is  one  who  Is  left  free  to  go  anywhere  within  a  ^tflcrihed  space  of  coon- 
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Altogether,  the  captives  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  tbossaDd;'  ud 
among  the  spoils  or  victory  were  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  &11  of  Charlestfm,  and  the  loss  of  this  aouthem  armj,  was  a  severe 


blow  for  the  Republicans.  It  paralyzed  their  atrength  ;  and  the  British  com- 
manders confidently  believed  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war  had  been 
given.     It  was  followed  by  measuros  which,  for  a  time  prostrated  Sonlh  Caro- 

tiy,  or  witliiD  a  city,  under  certain  restriclioiis  relative  lo  conduct  Prisoners  tikcu  in  war  arc  olten 
paroled,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  IKeuds,  with  an  agreement  not  to  take  upamw.  Ilia* 
point  of  honor,  with  a  soldier,  to  "  keep  bia  parole,"  and  when  such  a  one  is  again  taken  in  battle 
durlna  tlie  period  of  hia  parole,  he  is  treated  not  aa  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  traitor. 

'  In  yioUtion  of  the  solemn  agreement  for  Burrender,  Clinton  caused  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  Charleston  to  be  seized,  and  carried  on  board  priaon-aliipa,  wlierc  hundreds  suffered  ut- 
ribly.  Hod;  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imoiured  in  tlio  fortress  there.  Amoo^  other 
prominent  citizens  thus  treated,  were  IJoutenant-tioTomor  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  David  Ram- 
taj,  tho  historian,  who,  with  about  twenty  others,  remained  in  prison  at  St.  Augustine  almost  eleven 
monUis,  before  the;  wore  paroled.  Bolli  of  tliese  men  were  ezceedinglj  active  patriotic  Ramesj 
was  a  natiTe  of  Lancaster  oountj,  Pcnnsjlvania,  where  he  was  bom  in  1749.  He  was  educatcdat 
Princeton ;  studied  medicine,  and  became  an  eminent  physician  at  Charleston.  He  was  an  effldent 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  when  tlic  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  also  an  esteemed  legis- 
lator. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  CongTcsa.  In  1790,  ho  published  his  .SuJdtvd/ 
IA«  Ameriam  Jievokilion.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Life  of  Washington,  in  1801 ;  a  Hitlarycf 
SouA  Carotina,  in  1808;  and  when  ho  died,  from  a  ^ot  by  a  maniac,  in  1815.  he  had  almost  com- 
pleted a  Hialory  nfOie  United  Slaiei.  Soon  after  the  assembling  of  tbo  first  Federal  Congren,  umler 
the  new  Constituion,  in  17B9,  Dr.  Ramsay  sent  in  a  petition,  asking  for  the  pessa^  of  a  law  lbr»- 
curing  to  him  and  his  heira  the  exchisive  right  to  vend  and  dispose  of  his  books,  respectively  en- 
titlod,  HiitoT)/  of  Oie  Revolution  in  Snttlh  CanAina,  and  A  Biitory  of  Vu  American  KetvltiHoa.  A  biO 
'fin-  that  purpose  was  ftvmed  ajid  discussed.  Finally,  in  Aiij^C,  it  was  "  postponed  until  the  neil 
Congran,"  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  January,  1790,  and  on  the  3Dth  of  April  fbUawing,  tb* 
ibit  oopjright  law  reoorded  on  the  stMute  books  of  Congresg^  waa  paaaed. 
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Ena  at  the  feet  of  royal  power.  With  an  activity  hitherto  unusual  for  the 
British  officers,  ClintcMi  took  steps  to  extend  and  secure  his  conquest,  and  to 
r&-establiah  royal  power  in  the  South.  He  sent  out  three  strong  detachments  of 
his  army  to  overrun  the  country.  One  under  Cornwallis  marched  up  the 
Santee  toward  Camden ;  another  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Gruger,  was  ordered 
to  penetrate  the  country  to  Ninety-six/  and  a  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brown,  marched  to  Augusta,'  in  Georgia.  A  general  truce  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  accept  British  protection.  The  silence  of  fear 
overspread  the  whole  country ;  and  mistaking  this  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  for 
permanent  tnmquillity,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
BaUed,  on  the  5th  of  June  [1780],  for  New  York. 

The  last  and  most  cruel  blow  struck  by  the  British,  was  that  which  almost 
annihilated  an  American  detachment  under  Colonel  Abraham  Buford.  He  had 
hastened  toward  Charleston  for  the  relief  of  Lincoln ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
disasters  there,  he  commenced  retreating  toward  North  Carolina.  His  force 
consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment 
of  Colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated 
Camden,  and,  in  fancied  security,  was  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in 
North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved  to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  his 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Lnpa- 
tient  of  delay,  he  had  left  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  his 
cavalry,  he  almost  surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger. 
Tarleton  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the 
Americans  at  Charleston.  These  terms  were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused 
compliance.  Whib  the  flag?  for  conference  were  passing  and  re-passing,  Tarle- 
ton, contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an  assault,  and 
the  instant  he  received  Bufords  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and 
supposing  the  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly 
dismayed  by  this  charge.  All  was  confusion ;  and  while  some  fired  upon  their 
assailants,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was 
given ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces  by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  so  maimed  as  to 
be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and 
fifl^en  wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford^s  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized 
Tarleton,  and  commended  him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  fiivor.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded  massacre;  and  Tarkton^s  quarter  became 
proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.'     The  liberal  press,  and  all  right-minded 


>  Pago  336.  .        .       .'  ^*^  •'^3^- 

*  St^man,  one  of  Comwallis^s  officers,  and  afterward  an  eminent  English  historian  of  tho  war, 
nya,  *'  On  this  occasion,  the  yirtae  of  humaoitjr  was  totally  foigot" 
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men  in  England,  cried  Shame  t  After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the 
Tounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of  the  Waxhaw  Preeb^terian 
Congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  those  who  had  courage 
to  remain.  This  blow,  however,  waa  bo  terrible,  that  fear  seized  the  people, 
and  Women  and  children  fled  from  tbeir  homes  in  dismay,  to  avoid  falling  la  the 
track  of  the  invader.' 

Brief  was  the  lull  of  the  storm.  Be  Kalb'  did  not  reach  the  borders  of 
South  Carolina  until  midsummer,  and  then  not  an 
American  was  inarms  in  the  lower  country.  Although 
Congress  had  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Pe  Kalb  (who 
by  the  capture  of  Lincoln,  became  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  South),  yet  it  was  thought  best  to  send 
General  Gates*  thither,  because  of  the  influence  of  his 
name.  The  prospect  before  him  was  far  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength;  a  military  chest  without 
money ;  but  little  public  spirit  in  the  commiaaarj 
department;  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health;  the^irit 
aEMERAi.  GATES.  of  the  Republicans  cost  down ;   loyalibts  Bwanning  in 

every  direction ;  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
spread  hia  legions  over  the  territory  he  liad  come  to  defend,  were  grave  obet»- 
olea  in  the  way  of  success.  Yet  Gatos  did  not  despond ;  and,  retaining  De 
Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  he  prepared  to  march  into  South  Carolina. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  was  approaching,  southern  hearts  beat  high  with 
hope,  for  they  expected  great  things  from  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne.*  Many 
patriots,  who,  in  their  extremity,  hiid  signed  "paroles"  and  "protections,"' 
seeing  how  little  solemn  promises  were  esteemed  by  the  conqueror,  disregarded 
both,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  those  bravo  partisan  leaders,  Sumter, 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Clarke,  who  now  called  them  to  the  field.  While  Gates 
and  his  army  were  approaching,  these  partisans  were  preparing  the  way  fiw 
conquert.     They  swept  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  striking  &  Britsh 


'  Among  those  who  fled,  was  the  widowed  mother  tit  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventli  Presidtnl 
oTthe  Uoited  SlutcA,  wlio,  with  her  two8on»,  Robert  and  Andrew,  took  refuge  in  the  viriuit;  cf 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  dreadful  ncenes  of  that  mowacre,  was  the  first  leeeon  that  taugfat 
Andrew  lo  hale  tyraoaj.  Il  fired  his  patriotism ;  and  at  the  age  or  thirteen  f  eai^  he  entered  Out 
aniiy.  wicJi  his  hrother  Robert,  tinder  Sumter.  They  were  botli  mMe  priaooerB;  but  even  wbDa  'a 
the  power  of  the  British,  tlio  indomitable  courage  <k  the  alter  man  appeared  in  the  boy.  Whto 
onlereJ  lo  cli?an  the  muddy  boots  of  a  British  officer,  lie  proudly  refused,  and  for  iiis  teroerilr 
received  a  Rword-ciit  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  hia  brother  retumod  to  the  Wazhaw  aet- 
tlemeut  widi  tlioir  mother.  That  patriotic  matron  and  two  aons  perishrd  daring  tb^  war.  Her  no 
Hugh  was  bI^u  in  battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  officer  wliil* 
be  was  prisoner,  because,  like  Andrew,  ho  refused  to  do  menial  Bervice,  Thi  lieroic  mother,  white 
on  her  way  homo  from  Chariesloo,  whither  she  went  (o  cany  some  uecesaariea  to  her  Mends  anl 
rehilions  on  board  a  prison-ship  was  seized  with  prison-lever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  gr>™  " 
aomewhero  between  wliat  w:is  then  called  llio  Quarter  House  and  CharleHlon.  Andrew  was  1*& 
the  Bcde  survivor  of  the  faniily.  '  Page  316. 

*  Horotio  Gates  wax  u  native  of  Englaod.  and  was  educated  (or  niilitaiy  Ule.  He  was  the  flrat 
adjutant-;ffncnil  of  the  Continental  army  {note  6,  pa(te  23B],  and  was  made  major^oeral  in  IIIS. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  in  Vii^nia  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  fiDolly  took  up  his  abode  In  New 
Torii,  where  he  died  in  ISOli,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  yean 

•  Page  281.  *  Note  6,  f»g»  311. 
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detachment  here,  and  a  party  of  Tories  there ;  and  soon,  they  so  effectually 
alanued  the  enemy  in  the  interior,  as  to  check  the  onward  progress  of  invasion. 

General  Sumter'  first  appeared  in  power  on  the 
Catawba  River.  Already  ^^'higB,  between  thut  and 
the  Broad  River,  led  by  local  ofiScers,  had  assailed 
tbe  enemy  at  different  points.  In  the  mean  while 
Samter  had  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  on 
the  30th  of  July,  he  attacked  a  British  post  at  lioc-ky 
Mount,  on  the  Catawba.  He  was  repulsed,  but  not 
disheartened.  He  immediately  crossed  the  river,  and 
at  Hanging-rock,  a  few  miles  eastward,  he  fell  upon 
and  dispersed  a  largo  body  of  British  and  Tories,  on 
the  6th  of  August.  Through  the  folly  of  his  men, 
he  did  not  secure  a  victory.  They  commenced  plundering,  and  drinking  the 
liquors  found  in  the  camp,  after  they  had  secured  it,  and  becoming  intoxicated, 
were  unable  to  complete  the  triumph.  Yet  the  British  dared  not  follow  Sumter 
in  his  slow  retreat.  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  Wiis  smiting  the  enemy,  with 
Badden  and  fierce  blows,  among  the  swamps  of  the  lower  country,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pedee.  Pickens  was  annoying  Cruger  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tbe  Saluda;  and  Clarke  was  calling  for  the  patriots  along  the  Savannah,  Ogco- 
chee,  and  Alatamatia,  to  drive  Brown*  from  Augusta. 

General  Clinton  left  Earl  Cornwallis  in  the  chief  command  of  tlie  British 
(■rmy  at  the  South,  and  his  troops  on  the  Santee  were  intrusted  to  Lord  Raw- 
don,  an  active  and  meritorious  officer.  When  that  general  heard  of  the  approach 
ofGrates,  he  gathered  all  his  available  forces  at  Camden,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  earl.  Rumor  had  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  army  under  Gates. 
The  loyalists  became  alarmed,  and  the  patriots  took  courage.  He  came  down 
from  the  hill  country,  through  Lancaster  district,  and  took  post  at  Clermont,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Camden.  Feeling  certain  of  victory,  ho  marched  from  his 
camp  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  to  surprise  the  British  at  Camden, 
Without  being  aware  of  this  movement,  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  advanced  at 
the  same  hour  to  surprise  the  Americans.  A  little  after  ^ 
midnight  the  belligerents  met  [August  16,  1780],  near  San- 
ders's Creek,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Camden,  on  the  Lan- 
caster road.  The  sand  was  so  deep  that  the  footsteps  of  tlie 
approaching  armies  could  not  be  heard  by  each  other.  They 
came  together  in  the  dark,  almost  noiselessly,  and  both  were 
e»inally  surprised.  A  slight  skirmish  between  the  vanguards 
ensued,  and  early  in  the  morning  a  general  battle  began. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  with  an  overwhelming  force,  tlic 
,:Vmericans  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  British  bayonets  in 


'  Tbomas  Snrater  was  a  nnliTO  of  South  Carolinn,  anri  was  earlv  in  the  flelij.  Til  h-alth  ron 
pelled  him  to  ioavD  tbe  anoy  just  bcforo  the  cloae  of  the  war,  in  1781.  Ho  wb»  aftrrw^irrl  a  mon 
brroTthe  Federal  Congrea^  and  died  on  tlie  Uigh  UiUsof  Saotee  [page  331],  ia  1N:I2,  at  the  aa 
oftunely-eighl  yeara.  •  Page  336. 
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front,  and  the  eabree  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  on  their  flanks.  The  rout 
became  general.  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers,  under  the  he&v;  blows 
from  the  British  cavalry ;  and  for  more  than  two  miles,  along  the  line  of 
their  retreat,  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Arms,  artil- 
lery, horses,  and  baggage,  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  Mora  than  a  third 
of  the  continental  troops  were  killed;  and  the  entire  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  wu 
about  a  thousand  men,  besides  all  of  their  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  a  greater  portion  of  their  baggage  and 
stores.'  The  British  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Baron  de  Kalb,' 
nhose  remains  were  buried  at  Camden,  and  there  they 
yet  he,  under  a  neat  monument,  the  comer-stone  of 
irhich  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.' 

Having  vainly  endeavored  to  rally  his  flying  troojw, 
Gates  ficd  to  Charlotte,*  eighty  miles  distant.  There  he  continued  to  be 
joined  by  officers  and  men,  and  he  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be 
speedily  collected.  But  when,  a  few  days  after  his  own  defeat,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Sumter's  foree  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  Tarleton'  near  the 
Catawba,  he  almost  despaired.  That  event  was  a  sad  one 
for  the  republicans.  Sumter  had  been  ordered,  by  Gates, 
to  intercept  a  Britbh  detachment  which  was  conveying 
stores  for  the  main  army,  fixim  Ninety-Six.*  He  was 
joined  by  other  troops  sent  to  assist  him,  and  they  cap- 
tured Jbrty-fouF  wagons  loaded  with  clothing,  and  made  a 
number  of  prisoners.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates, 
Sumter  continued  hb  march  up  the  Catawba,  and  on  the 
18th  [August,  1T80]  he  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Fishing  Creek.  There  he  was  surprised  by  Tarleton,  and  his  troops  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  More  than  fifty  were  killed,  and  three  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  All  the  booty  captured  by  the  Americans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tarleton.     Sumter  escaped,  but  was  stripped  of  power. 

With  the  dispersion  of  Gates's  army,  and  Sumter's  brave  band,  the  victory 
of  the  British  was  again  complete ;  and  at  the  close  of  summer,  there  were  no 


COLONEL   TARLETOK. 


'  Cjuneral  Ontcs  had  felt  bo  certoin  of  viototy,  that  ho  liad  madu  no  proviFirma  for  a  retirat,  « 
tlio  Bftlvation  of  hia  stores  in  the  rear.  Hia  troops  wpto  scattered  in  all  dirptticms,  aod  he,  appor 
ently  panic-stricken  by  the  terrible  blow,  (led,  almoat  alone,  to  Clwirlotte.  Even  now  [1856]  bul- 
lets  are  found  in  tho  old  pine-trees  on  the  route  of  llieir  retreat  Gates  did  indtwi.  aa  Genersl 
Cltarles  Lee  predicted  he  would,  when  ho  lieard  of  hia  appointnient  to  the  comouind  ot  the  soutb- 
em  army,  "exehango  lita  northern  laurels  for  aouthem  witlowa." 

*  De  Kalb  was  a  nativeof  Alsnce,  a  German  jflnvince  ceded  to  Fmoce.  He  hnd  been  in  Anwr- 
Ica  as  a  secret  French  agent,  about  (Ifteon  yenia  before.  He  cam©  to  America  with  La  FsyetW  in 
11T7,  and  CoDtcresa  copamis^oned  him  a  major^ironeTaL  Ha  died  of  hia  wounds  at  rnmden,  thiM 
daya  after  liie  battle.  '  Pane  4S.'i.  *  Pajie  J3I. 

*  Tarleton  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  unacnipuloua  ofBcere  of  tho  Brilirfi  array.  He  vm 
distiDKuishL'd  fur  liis  abilities  and  cruelties  during  tlie  muthorn  campaigns  of  1780-'gl.  He  vu 
bom  in  Liverpool,  in  17S4.  Ha  married  ft  daugfater  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaater,  in  1798,  and  W 
■Aerwaid  uuule  a  mujor-geneiaL  '  Page  33G- 
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republicana  in  arms  in  Soath  Carolina,  except  Marion  and  his  men.  Within 
three  months  [May  12  to  August  16],  two  American  armies  had  been  annihil- 
ated, and  one  of  the  most  formidable  partisan  corps  (Sumter's)  scattered  to  the 

winds. 


The  exploits  of  Marion'  and  his  men,  form  the  materials  of  one  of  tho  most 
interesting  chapters  in  tho  histor^^  of  our  War  for  Independence.  He  was  in 
Charleston  during  the  long  siege,  but  having  been  disabled  hy  an  accident,'  he 
had  retired  to  the  country,  and  was  not  among  the  prisoners  when  tbo  city 
passed  in  the  possession  of  tbo  British.'  Ho  vas  therefore  untrammoled  bj  any 
parole,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  ho  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  field. 
With  a  few  ragged  followers,  equal  in  grotesque  appearanco  to  any  Falstaff 


'  Praicw  Marion  was  ad?soondantofa  HuRiicnot  [p.ige49]  settbr,  nnd  was  born  near  George- 
town. South  OiroliDa,  in  1T32.  His  Hrat  milllary  bisons  were  leorned  in  the  war  with  the  Cbero- 
kec«  [pa;^  2041,  ■"  ^^^l.  Ho  entered  the  anny  at  the  commencement  oTtbe  Rorolution,  and  was 
one  (^  the  bravest  and  most  naerul  or  all  tho  pnrtiann  officers  at  tho  South.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Sintli  C3mlina  Lej^slatnro,  during,  and  after  the  war.  He  died  at  bis  liome,  aear  EuUiw 
^njp^  on  hi9  boloTed  Snntee,  in  llSi,  in  ttie  giitr-third  vcar  of  hia  age. 

•  Marian  was  dininn  with  some  (rir>ndi  at  a  honso  in  Trwid-strBe^  Charioaton,  when,  on  on  at- 
tempt bcintc  made  to  catim  him  to  drink  wini^.  conti^ry  to  hia  practice  and  dedre,  be  leaped  from  ■ 
window,  and  spnuned  hia  anltle.  Tho  Amcricaoa  jot  kept  (he  ooaitbj  toward  the  Sviloe.  open, 
•od  ICadoa  was  ooaveyed  to  hia  home.  *  Pago  31L 
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ever  saw,*  he  vas  annoying  the  Tories  id  the  nei^borhood  of  the  Pedee,  when 
Gates  was  moving  southward;  and  just  before  the  battle  at  Camden,  he  ap- 
peared in  Gates's  camp.  The  proud  general  would  have  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, hod  not  Governor  Rutledge,'  then  in  the  camp,  known  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  man  before  them.  While  Marion  was  there,  the  people  of  the 
Williamsburg  district,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  be  their  com- 
mander. Governor  Rutlodge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the 
spot ;  and  soon  afterward,  Marion  organized  that  noted  brigade,  which  per- 
formed such  wonderful  exploita  among  the  swamps,  the  broad  aivannahs,  and 
by  the  water-courses  of  the  South.  It  was  this  motley  brigade,  only,  that 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  defied  British  power,  afWr  the  dispersion  of  Gates's 
army  at  Camden. 

Had  CorQwallis  been  governed  by  good  judgment  and  humanity,  the  ctm- 
quest  of  South  Carolina  might  have  been  permanent, 
&ir  the  State  swarmed  with  Tories,  and  the  Republic- 
ans were  wearied  with  the  unequal  contest.     But  he 
was  governed  by  a  foolish  and  wicked  policy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  royal  authority  by  the  most  severe 
measures.     Instead  of  winning  the  respect  of  the  people 
by  wisdom  and  clemency,  ho  thought  to  subdue  than 
by  cruelty.     Private  rights  were  trampled  under  fixrt, 
and  social  organization  was  superseded  by  the  iron  rule 
uaBD  ooaKWALLis.         of  military  despotism,'     His  measures  created  the  roost 
bitter  hatred;   and  hundreds  of  patriots,   who  mi^t 
have  been  conciliated,  were  goaded  into  active  warfare  by  the  lash  of  militaiy 
power.     Everywhere  the  people  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  only  awuted  the 
call  of  leaders,  to  rally  and  strike  again  for  homes  and  freedom. 

Now,  feeling  confident  of  his  power  in  South  Carolina,  Cornwallia'  prepared 
to  invade  the  North  State.  Early  in  September  he  proceeded  with  his  army 
to  Charlotte,*  while  delaehments  were  sent  out  in  various  directions  to  awe  the 
Republicans  and  encourage  the  loyalists.     While  Tarlcton,  with  his  lepaa, 

'  Colonel  Otho  R  William*  said  of  hia  appearance  then,  Uiat  his  (blk>w«ra  were  "distinfniiilMd 
by  Bmall  Iccthern  caps,  and  the  wretchednpsa  of  their  attiro.  Their  number  did  not  eiOTed  twentf 
tneu  and  bo7I^  some  wliice.  somo  btaclr,  and  all  mounted,  but  most  of  them  miserably  equipped. 
Their  appearance  was,  in  fact,  80  burlsitqiia,  that  it  was  with  mucli  difficulty  the  diver^im  at  tbt 
reKular  soldiery  was  rBHlmiued  by  the  offlcere ;  and  the  general  himself  [Gates]  was  glad  ofaaop- 
portuailT  of  detaching  Colouol  Uarion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the  interior  of  South  Caroling 
with  ordera  to  watch  the  ntotioDa  of  Uie  onemy,  and  ruraiHh  intelligenca. ' ' 

'  Pago  310. 

'  Ho  issued  cmel  ordori  to  his  Raballomii.  They  were  directed  to  hang  every  militiaiiKn  who 
had  once  served  in  Loyalist  corpa,  but  were  now  Tound  In  arms  against  the  king.  Many  who  had 
submitted  to  Clinton  [page  313],  and  accepted  protection,  and  had  remained  at  borne  quietly  during 
the  recent  revolt,  wero  imprisoned,  their  property  taken  ttom  tham  or  destroyed,  and  their  bmiliM 
treated  with  tlie  utnvwt  rigor.     See  note  3,  p^e  33T. 

*  Charles,  Earl  Corawallig,  was  bom.  la  SuFTt^k,  England,  in  1138.  He  was  educated  fcr  miB- 
tarylifo,  and  commenced  his  career  in  1759.  After  the  Revolution  in  America,  he  was  made  gov- 
enwritenerttl  of  India  [note  2,  paje  22^],  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  again  governor  of 
India.     He  died  noar  Benares,  East  todies,  in  1805. 

*  His  advanred  corps  wero  attacked  by  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Davia^  oo  thdr  anival  U 
Cbaiiotk^  but  after  a  severe  skinoiab,  tke  patriots  wore  repulsed. 
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was  operating  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catawha,  Major  Patrick  Fergoson  was 
sent  to  embody  the  militia  who  favored  the  king,  among  the  mountains  west  of 
the  Broad  River.  Many  profligate  and  worthless  men  joined  his  standard,  and 
on  the  first  of  October,  1780,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  at  the  Cherokee  ford, 
in  Yorkville  district,  and  encamped  among  the  hills  of  King's  Mountain,  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Several  corps  of  Whig  militia  united  to  oppose 
him,*  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  they  fell  upon  his  camp  on  King's  Mountain, 
there,  a  cluster  of  high,  wooded,  gravelly  hills,  about  two  miles  below  the 
southern  line  of  North  Carolina.  A  very  severe  engagement  ensued,  and  the 
British  were  totally  defeated.  Ferguson  was  slain,^  and  three  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  spoils  of  victory,  which  cost  the  Americans 
only  twenty  men,  were  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms.  This  defeat  was  to  Cornwallis,  what  the  affair  at  Bennington'  was  to 
Burgoyne,  and  it  gave  the  Republicans  hope. 

Nearer  the  sea-board,  in  the  mean  while,  the  patriots  were  daily  gaining 
strength.  Marion  and  his  men*  were  striking  the  banding  Tories  here  and 
there,  and  annoying  British  outposts  continually ;  while  Colonel  Pickens  and 
Clarke  were  hourly  augmenting  their  forces  in  Georgia  and  south-western 
Carolina.  Sumter,  too,  undismayed  by  his  recent  defeat,  again  appeared  in  the 
field  \*  and  other  leaders  were  coming  forth  between  the  Yadkin  and  Broad 
Rivers.  Alarmed  by  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  and  these  demonstrations  on  flank 
and  rear,  Cornwallis  withdrew  [October  14]  to  South  Carolina,  and  toward  tho 
close  of  October  [27th],  made  his  head  quarters  at  Winnsborough,  midway 
between  the  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivers,  in  Fairfield  district.  Here  he 
remained  until  called  to  the  pursuit  of  Greene,'  a  few  weeks  later. 

Victory  after  victory  was  achieved  by  Marion  and  his  brigade,  until  late  in 
October,  when  they  pushed  forward  to  assail  the-  British  post  at  GeorgetowUi 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies.  Hitherto  Marion  had  confined 
his  operations  to  forays  upon  British  and  Tories ;  now  he  undertook  a  more 

*  These  were  commanded  by  Colonels  William  Campbell,  Isaac  Shelby,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
John  Sevier,  Joseph  Wmston,  Charles  McDowell,  and  James  Williams.  Their  miited  foroefl 
amounted  to  nearly  eighteen  hundred  men. 

'  On  the  spot  where  Ferguson  was  slain,  a  plain  stone  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
officer,  and  of  Americans  who  were  killed.  The  following  inscriptions  upon  the  stone,  give  the 
names:  Nbtih  stele. — "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Wiluam  Chrokicle,  Captain  John  Mat- 
tocks, William  Robb,  and  John  Botd,  who  were  killed  here  lighting  in  defense  of  America,  on 
the  seventh  of  October,  1780."  South  side. — ''  Colonel  Ferguson,  an  officer  belonging  to  his  Britan- 
nic au^esty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed."  Ferguson's  rank  is  incorrectly  given,  on  the  monument 
He  was  only  a  major;  but  his  good  conduct  was  placing  him  in  the  way  of  speedy  promotion.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Scotch  jurist,  James  Ferguson,  and  came  to  America  in  1777.  He  was 
in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  [page  273],  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  South  Carolina  [page  306]  at  the  close  of  1779.  "  Page  277.  *  Page  317. 

*  Sumter  collected  a  small  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte,  and  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
For  some  weeks  he  annoyed  the  British  and  Tories  very  much,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  called  him 
The  Ccarolina  Game  Cock,  used  great  endeavors  to  crush  him.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, Mi^or  Wemyss,  at  the  head  of  a  British  detachment,  fell  upon  him  near  the  Broad  River,  but 
was  repulsed.  Eight  days  afterward  he  had  a  severe  engagement  with  Tarleton,  at  Blackstock'a 
plantation,  on  the  Tjrger  River,  in  Union  district  He  had  now  been  joined  by  some  Greoigians 
under  Colonels  Clarke  and  Twiggs.  The  British  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  about  three  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  kUled  and  five  wounded.  Sumter  waa 
among  the  latter,  and  he  waa  detained  from  the  field  several  months,  by  his  wounds 

'  Page  332. 
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serious  business.  The  garrison  was  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  severe  slcirmish  with 
a  large  partj  near  the  town,  the  Partisan  was  repulsed.  He  then  retired  to 
Snow's  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee,  where  ho 
fixed  his  camp,  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  'natural 
defenses  required.  It  was  chiefij  high  river  swamp,  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  forest,  filled  with  game.  From  that  island  camp,  Marion  sent  out  and 
led  detachments  as  occasion  required ;  and  for  many  weeks,  expeditions  which 
accomplished  wonderful  results,  emanated  from  that  point.  Their  leader  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers,  for  he  struck  blows  at  different  points  in 
rapid  succession.  The  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  camp  became,  with  them,  an  object  of  vital  importance.*  That  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1781,  when  a  jarty  of  Tories  penetrated  to 
Marion's  camp,  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions and  stores  found  there,  and  then  fled.  The  Piartisan  was  not-disheartened 
by  this  misfortune,  but  pursued  the  marauder  some  distance,  and  then  wheeling, 
he  hastened  through  the  then  overflowed  swamps  to  confront  Colonel  Watson, 
who  was  in  motion  with  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pedee. 

While  these  events  were  progressing  at  the  South,  others  of  great  import- 
ance were  transpiring  at  the  North.  As  we  have  observed,*  military  operations 
were  almost  suspended  in  this  region  during  the  year,  and  there  were  no  ofiens- 
ive  movements  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  invasion  of  New  Jersey,  in  June. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  (before  the  arrival  of  Clinton  from  Charleston),  Knyp- 
hausen'  dispatched  General  Matthews  from  Staten  Island,  with  about  five 
thousand  men,  to  penetrate  New  Jersey.  They  took  possession  of  Elizabeth- 
town  [June  7],  and  burned  Connecticut  Farms  (then  a  hamlet,  and  now  the 
village  of  Unioti)^  on  the  road  from  Elizabethtown  to  Springfield.  When  the 
invaders  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  they  met  detachments  which  came  down 
from  Washington's  camp  at  Morristown,  and  by  them  were  driven  back  to  the 
coast,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight.  In  the  mean  while  Clinton  arrived, 
and  joining  Matthews  with  additional  troops  [June  22],  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  into  a  general  battle,  or  to  capture  his  stores  at  Morristown. 
Feigning  an  expedition  to  the  Highlands,  Clinton  deceived  Washington,  who, 
with  a  considerable  force,  marched  in  that  direction,  leaving  Greneral  Greene  in 
command  at  Springfield.  Perceiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  he,  with 
Knyphausen,  marched  upon  Greene,  with  about  five  thousand  infantry,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry  and  almost  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.     After  a  severe 


*  Hero  was  tho  Bccno  of  tlio  interview  between  Marion  and  a  young  British  officer  from  Gcorjye- 
town,  80  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delineated  by  the  pen  of  Si  rams  and  the  pencil 
of  White.  The  officer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners,  was  led  blindfolded  to  the  camp  of 
Marion.  There  he  first  saw  tho  diminutive  tbrra  of  the  great  partisan  leader,  and  around  him,  in 
frroups,  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magnificent  trees  draped  with  moss.  When  their  businea 
was  concluded,  Marion  invited  the  younq^  Briton  to  dine  with  him.  lie  remained,  and  to  his  utter 
astonishment  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  which  the 
general  partook  fireely,  and  invited  his  guest  to  do  the  same.  "  Surely,  general,"  said  the  officer, 
"this  can  not  be  your  ordinary  fare !"  "  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Marion,  "and  wo  are  fortunate  on 
this  occasion,  entertaining  company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance.*'  It  is  related  that 
the  young  officer  gave  up  his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be^ 
and  ought  not  to  be  subdued.  *  Page  309.  *  Pago  259. 
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akinnish  at  Springfield,  the  British  were  defeated  [June  23, 1780],  and  setting 
fire  to  tlio  village,  they  retreated,  and  passed  over  to  Staten  Island. 

Good  news  tor  the  Americans  came  from  the  East,  a  few  days  after  this 
invasion.  It  was  that  of  the  arrival,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th 
of  July  [1780],  of  a  powerful  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Temay,  bearing 
six  thoosand  Und  troops  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  This  expedition 
bad  heen  expected  for  some  time,  it  having  sailed  from  Brest  early  in  April. 


The  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  with  the  French  government  by  La  Fay- 
ette, who  had  returned  from  France  in  May,  and  brought  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  Americans.  With  wise  forethought,  the  relation  between  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  bad  been  settled  by  the  French  government.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  difficulties  in  relation  to  command,  between  the  American  and  French  offi- 
cers, the  king  commissioned  Washington  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire. 
This  allowed  bira  to  take  precedence  of  Rochambeau,  and  made  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  anniee.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rochambeau,  by  appoint- 
ment, met  Washington  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  confer  upon  their  future 
movements.  The  season  being  so  iar  advanced,  that  it  was  thouj^ht  imprudent 
fi>r  the  French  army  to  enter  upon  active  duties  during  the  current  campaign,  it 
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was  determined  to  have  the  main  body  of  it  remain  in  camp,  on  Rhode  Island, 
while  the  cavalry  should  be  cantoned  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  the  place  of 
residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  that  State.  That  eminent  man 
was  the  only  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  who  retained  his  office  after  the  change 
from  royal  to  Republican  rule ;  and  throughout  the  war,  he  was  one  of  ^e 
most  efficient  of  the  civil  officers  among  the  patriots.* 

The  arrival  of  the  French  caused  Clinton  to  be  more  circumspect  in  \m 
movements,  and  be  made  no  further  attempts  to  entice  Washington  to  fight. 
Yet  he  was  endeavoring  to  accomplish  by  his  own  strategy,  and  the  treason  of  an 
American  officer,  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  force.  At  different  times  during 
the  war,  the  British  officials  in  America  had  tampered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  some  Americans,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  easy  virtue,  but  it  was  late  in 
the  contest  before  one  could  be  found  who  was  wicked  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Finally,  a  recreant  to  the  claims  of  patriotism  appeared,  and  while  the  French 
army  were  landing  upon  Rhode  Island,  and  were  preparing  for  winter  quarters 
there,  Clinton  was  bargaining  with  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  strong  militaiy 
post  of  West  Point,'  and  its  dependencies  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and 
with  it  the  liberties  of  America,  if  possible. 

Arnold  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  bad  man.'  He  fought  nobly  for  freedom, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until  1778,  when  his  passions  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  his  judgment  and  conscience.  Impulsive,  vindictive,  and  unscrupu- 
lous, he  was  personally  unpopular,  and  was  seldom  without  a  quarrel  with  some 
of  his  companions-in-arms.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  at 
Philadelphia,*  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen,  one  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  that  city.  He  lived  in  splendor,  at  an 
expense  far  beyond  his  income.  To  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  creditors, 
he  engaged  in  fraudulent  acts  which  made  him  hated  by  the  public,  and  caused 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  malpractices  in  office  to  be  preferred  against  him, 
before  the  Continental  Congress.     A  court-martial,  appointed  to  try  him,  con- 


*  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  June,  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  Ue  prepared  for  the  ministry,  but  finally  became  a  merchant.  He  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly  at  the  age  of  twenty-thrco  years.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1769,  and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  he  was  elected  to  that  office.  He  died  at 
Lebanon,  in  August,  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.     See  page  323. 

*  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  the  passes  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  were  mtidi 
strengthened.  A  strong  redoubt  called  Fort  Clinton  (in  honor  of  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of 
New  York),  was  erected  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  promontory  of  West  Point  Other  redoubts 
were  erected  in  tho  rear ;  and  upon  Mount  Independence,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Point,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Fort  Putnam  was  built,  whoso  gray  ruins  are  yet  visiblei  Besides  these,  an 
enormous  iron  chain,  each  link  weighing  more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  was  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  to  keep  British  ships  from  ascending  the  river.  It  was  floated  upon  timbers, 
linked  together  with  iron,  and  made  a  very  strong  obstruction.  Two  of  these  floats,  with  the  con- 
necting links,  are  preserved  at  Washington's  Hc^ad  Quarters,  at  Newburgh;  and  several  links  of  the 
great  chain  may  be  seen  at  the  Laboratory,  at  West  Point 

'  While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  attempted  murder,  A  young  Frenchman  was  an  accepted 
suitor  of  Arnold's  sister.  The  young  tyrant  (for  Arnold  was  always  a  despot  among  his  play-fellows) 
disliked  him,  and  when  he  could  not  persuade  his  sister  to  discanl  him,  he  declared  he  would  shoot 
the  Frenchman  if  he  ever  entered  the  house  again.  The  opportunity  soon  occurred,  and  Arnold 
discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him,  as  he  escaped  through  a  window.  The  young  man  left  the  place 
forever,  and  Hannah  Arnold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  the  Frenchman  afterward  mot 
at  Honduras,  and  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  severely  wounded. 

*  Note  3,  page  287. 
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victed  him,  but  Bentenced  him  to  a  reprimand  onljr-  Although  Washington 
performed  that,  duty  vith  the  utmost  delicacy,  Arnold  felt  the  disgrace.  It 
awakened  vengeful  feelings  nhich,  operating  with  the  pressure  of  debt,  made  him 
hsten  with  complaceacy  to  the  suggestions  of  a  bad  nature.  He  made  treason- 
able overtures  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  a  correspondence  of  several  months 
(under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  propositions  couched  in  commercial  phrases) 
with  the  accomplished  Major  Andr^,'  Clinton's  adjutant-general,  he  bargained 
with  tbe  British  commander  to  betray  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  mto  his 
hands.  For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  a  brigadier's  commission,  and  fif^ 
thousand  dollars  in  cash. 


<(^,c^^^P<:^t^!C.^ 


The  traitor  managed  the  a&ir  very  adroitly.  For  a  long  time,  WashingtiHi 
had  been  suspicious  of  Arnold's  integrity,  but  was  unwilling  to  believe  him 
capable  of  treason.  Under  pretense  of  having  private  business  in  Connecticut, 
Arnold  lei%  Philadelphia,  passed  through  Washington's  camp  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  his  return,  he  suggested  to  the  chief  that  be  would  be  glad  to  have  com- 
mand of  West  Point  He  made  many  patriotic  professione,  and  hia  desires  were 
gratified.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  post,  in  August,  1780, 
and  then  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  one  great  object  of  tbe  betrayal  of 
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his  trust.  The  time  chosen  for  the  consummation  of  his  treasonable  designs, 
was  when  Washington  was  absent,  in  September,  in  conference  with  the  French 
officers  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.'  Up  to  the  time  of  his  taking  command  of 
West  Point,  Arnold  and  Andre  had  negotiated  in  writing.  They  had  never 
met,  but  now  a  personal  conference  was  necessary.  For  that  purpose,  Andro 
went  up  the  Hudson  in  the  sloop  of  war,  Valttire,  which  anchored  off  Teller's 
Point,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River.  Andre  was  taken  ashore, 
near  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where,  by  previous  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Arnold.  Before  they  parted  [Sept.  22,  1780],  the  whole  matter 
was  arranged.  Clinton  was  to  sail  up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and 
after  a  show  of  resistance,  Arnold  was  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  depend- 
encies into  his  hands.  But  all  did  not  work  well.  Some  Americans  dragged 
an  old  iron  six -pound  cannon  (yet  preserved  at  Sing  Sing)  to  the  end  of  Teller's 
Point,  and  with  it  so  galled  the  Vulture,  that  she  was  driven  from  her  anchor- 
age, and,  dropping  down  the  river,  disappeared  from  Andre's  view.  He  was 
consequently  compelled  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson  in  disguise, 
and  make  his  way  toward  New  York,  by  land.  At  Tarrytown,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  city,  he  was  stopped  [Sept.  28]  and  searched  by  three  young 
militia  men,'  who,  finding  papers  concealed  in  his  boots,'  took  him  to  the  near- 
est American  post.  Colonel  Jameson,  the  commander,  could  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  matter,  and  unwisely  allowed  Andre  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold, 
then  at  his  quarters  opposite  West  Point.  The  alarmed  and  warned  traitor  im- 
mediately fled  down  the  river  in  his  barge,  and  escaped  to  the  VuUure  in  safety, 
leaving  behind  him  his  young  wife  and  infant  son,  who  were  kindly  treated  by 
Washington.* 

The  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a  spy,  and  was 
hanged  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  at  Tappan  opposite  Tarrytown,  while  the  real 
miscreant  escaped.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  gain  possession  of  Arnold,  and 
save  Andre,  but  they  failed,'^  and  that  accomplished  officer,  betrayed  by  circum- 
stances, as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  '^  into  the  vile  condition  of  an 
enemy  in  disguise,"  suffered  more  because  of  the  sins  of  others,  than  of  his  own. 
Washington  would  have  spared  Andre,  if  the  stern  rules  of  war  had  permitted. 

*  Page  323. 

'  John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  all  residents  of  Westchester  county. 
Andr6  offered  thorn  large  bribes  if  they  would  allow  him  to  pass,  but  they  refused,  and  thus  sayeid 
their  country  from  ruia 

•  Theso  papers  are  well  preserved.  After  being  in  private  hands  more  than  seventy  years,  they 
were  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  in  1853. 

*  Washington  returned  firom  Hartford  on  the  very  morning  of  Arnold's  escape^  and  reached  his 
quarters  (yet  standing  opposite  West  Point)  just  sdfter  the  traitor  had  left.  The  evidences  of  his 
treason  were  there,  and  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  in  vain.  Washington  sent  the  wife  and 
son  of  Arnold  to  New  York,  whither  the  traitor  was  conveyed  by  the  VuUure.  That  infant,  who 
was  named  James  Robertson  Arnold,  was  bom  at  West  Point  He  became  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  British  army,  having  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  office,  fh)m  lieutenant  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1835,  he  was  made  one  of  her  aids-de-camp,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major* 
general,  with  the  badge  of  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

•  Serjeant  Champe,  of  Lee's  legion  [page  333],  went  into  New  York  City,  in  the  disgnisc  of  a 
deserter,  joined  the  corps  which  had  been  placed  under  Arnold's  command,  and  had  every  thing 
arranged  for  carrying  off  the  traitor,  in  a  boat,  to  the  New  Jersey  shore.  On  the  vwy  day  when  be 
was  to  execute  his  scheme,  at  nig)it,  Arnold's  corps  wore  ordered  to  Vii^inia,  and  Champs  was 
compelled  to  accompany  it  .  There  he  escaped,  and  joined  Lee  in  the  Oaroliuas. 
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The  young  soldier  has  always  been  more  pitied  than  blamed ;  while  the  name 
of  Arnotd  will  ever  be  regarded  wilJi  the  bitterest  scorn.'  Although  he  did  not 
Koomplish  his  wicked  scbemes,  be  receired  the  stipulated  reward  for  his  treaaon- 
ahle  services.  And  history,  too,  has  given  him  Us  reward  of  recorded  shame, 
while  those  who  were  instrumental  in  securing 
Andre,  and  with  him  the  evidences  of  the  foul 
trcMon,  are  honored  by  the  nation  with  its  evcr- 
laetiiig  gratitude.  Thankful  for  deliverance  irom  I 
the  dangers  of  treason,  Congress  voted  [Nor.  3, 
1780]  each  of  the  three  young  militia  men,  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  for  life.  And  marble  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  their  memories  ;*  while  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Andrt,  boa  also  caused  a  memorial  to  him,  to  be 
erected  at  Tarrytown,  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  executed. 

And  now  another  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  yet  the  patriots  were  not  sub- 
dued. England  had  already  expended  vast  treasures  and  much  blood  in  en- 
deavors to  subjugate  them ;  and,  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  had  involved 
herself  in  open  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
nnmindfiil  of  the  fuct  that  a  laTge  French  land  and  naval  armament  was  already 
on  the  American  shores,*  she  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vigor  as  every  new  ob- 
stacle presented  itself  And  when  the  British  ministry  learned  that  Holland, 
the  maritime  rival  of  England,  was  secretly  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Slates  for  loans  of  money  and  other  assistance,  they  caused  a  declaration  of  war 
igainst  that  government  to  be  immediately  produimed  [Dec.  20,  1780],  and 
procured  from  Parliament  immense  appropriations  of  men  and  money,  ships  and 
stores,  to  sustain  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  land  and  sea. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

SEVENTH  TEAB  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1781.] 

Onk  oT  the  noblest  displays  of  true  patriotism,  for  which  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence was  BO  remarkable,  signalized  the  opening  of  the  year  1781.     Year 

'  Benedict  Arnold  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conaecticut,  in  Januai;,  1130.  He  was  bred  (o  the 
bii'iiiens  of  an  apotheoary,  and  Tor  Bome  time  carried  on  that,  witli  booksoUing,  in  New  Haven. 
Wu  have  already  met  bim  in  hia  career  during  the  war,  up  to  the  time  of  bis  treason.  We  bI 
meet  him  ag»in,  in  Virginia  fpflge  330],  with  the  enen 
glanil,  then  to  Nova  Sootia,  but  he  was  eTerywhers  di 
where,  juat  three  jean  afterward,  his  wire  also  died. 

•  On  one  ado  is  the  word  "FiDBLnr,"  and  on  Ihe  other,  "ViNcrr  AHOBPATRif" — "The  lore 
of  country  conquem" 

•  To  Pwildinft,  In  St  Peter's  church-yard,  about  two  mllee  from  Peeksklll,  and  to  Van  Wort  in 
Gnenburg  church-yard,  a  Uttle  more  than  that  diBtance  from  TartytowiL  Williams  was  buried  in 
Bcboharie  ooun^,  wlteie  a  monoment  ia  about  to  bo  erected  lo  bis  memory.  '  Page  333. 
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after  year  the  soldiers  had  suffered  eyer j  privation,  from  lack  of  money  and 
clothing.  Faction  had  now  corrupted  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  public 
wel&re  suffered  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  that  body  in  the  performance  of 
its  legitimate  duties.  Continental  money  had  become  almost  worthlees,'  and 
the  pay  of  officei's  and  men  was  greatly  in  arrears.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  been  as  frequently  unfulfilled,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  illiberal  interpretation  which  their  officers  gave  to 
the  terms  of  enlistment.'  They  had  asked  in  vain  for  aid ;  and  finally,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1781,  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  whoae 
time,  as  they  understood  it,  had  expired,  left  the  camp  at  Morristown,'  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  marching  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  person  demanding 
justice  from  the  national  legislature.  General  Wayne*  was  in  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  He  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence, by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duty  until  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances ;  and, 
on  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We 
respect  and  love  you ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are 
no  longer  under  your  command ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard ;  if  you  fire 
your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly 
to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriotism;  they  pointed  to  the  impo- 
sitions of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their  conduct  would 
give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated  forms. 
They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear 
to  their  hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  then 
boldly  reiterated  their  intentfon  to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand 
from  CongrebS  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

,  Finding  threats  and  persuasions  useless,  Wayne  concluded  to  accompany 
the  mutineers.  When  they  reached  Princeton,  they  presented  the  general  with 
a  written  programme  of  their  demands.  It  appeared  reasonable ;  but  not  being 
authorized  to  promise  them  any  thing,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Congress. 
That  body  immediately  appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  insurgents. 
The  result  was  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new 
recruits  in  the  spring.* 


*  Page  245.    Thirty  dollars  in  paper  were  then  worth  only  one  in  silver. 

'  The  terms,  as  expressed,  were,  that  they  should  "  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;** 
that  is,  for  three  years  if  the  war  continued,  or  be  discharged  sooner  if  the  war  should  end  sooner. 
The  officers  claimed  that  they  were  bound  to  serve  as  long  as  the  war  should  continue. 

'  The  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  now  at  New  Windsor,  just  above  the  Hudson  High- 
lands.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  cantoned  at  Monistown,  New  Jersey ;  and  the  New  Jersey 
troops  were  at  Pompton,  in  the  same  State.  *  Page  298. 

*  Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  same  day. 
Waahing^n  took  measures  immediately  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  and  prevent  the  bad  influence  of  its 
example.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain  great  advantage 
by  the  event  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  seigeant,  and  a  New  Jersey  Toiy  named 
Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  written  offer  that,  on  laying  down  their  arms  and  marching  to 
New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency,  in  hard  cash ;  that  they  should  be  well  clothed,  have  a  ftee  pardon  for  aU  past 
offensea,  and  be  taken  under  ^o  protection  of  the  British  government;  and  that  no  military  servioe 
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On  the  18th  of  January,  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  line,  at  Pompton, 
followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  Morristown.  The  mutiny  was  soon 
quelled  [January  27 J,  but  by  harsher  means  than  Wayne  had  employed.  Gen- 
eral Bobert  Howe*  was  sent  by  Washington,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  restore 
order.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  remainder  quietly  sub- 
mitted. These  events  had  a  salutary  effect.  They  aroused  Congress  and  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  more  eflScient  measures  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
Taxes  were  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid ;  a  special  agent,  sent  abroad  to  obtain 
loans,  was  quite  successful,'  and  a  national  bank'  was  established  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Morris,*  to  whose  superintendence 
Congress  had  recently  intrusted  the  public  Treasury.  To  his  efforts  and  finan- 
cial credit,  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  means  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1781.  He  collected  the  taxes,  and  by  the  free  use  of  his 
ample  private  fortune,  and  his  public  credit,  he  supplied  the  army  with  flour 
and  other  necessaries,  and  doubtless  prevented  their  disbanding  by  their  own 
act 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  events  in  the  South.  While  half-starved, 
half-naked  troops  were  making  such  noble  displays  of  patriotism  amid  the  snows 

Bhodd  be  requirod  of  them,  unless  voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents 
to  treat  with  his  and  adjust  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he 
▼ent  to  Steien  Island  himself  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Like  bis  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of  tho 
American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely  for  hire. 
The  protection  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  tho  defense  of  holy  principles,  which 
their  general  intelligenca  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive-power  and  the  bond  of  union 
of  the  American  army;  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was  the  least  attractive  of  all  the  induco- 
ments  which  ui^ged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet  as  it  was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his 
existence,  the  want  of  it  afforded  a  just  pretext  for  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  f^w. 
The  mutiny  was  a  democratio  movement;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons 
to  redress  grievances,  he  still  locked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and 
regarded  the  act  and  stain  of  treason,  under  any  circumstancesj  as  worse  than  tho  infliction  of  death. 
Clinton's  proposals  were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  "  See,  oomrades,'*  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
"he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  fiimish  but  one  Arnold, 
and  that  Amarica  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  emissaries,  who, 
being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  tho  hands  of  Wayne,  were  tried  and  executed  as  spies, 
and  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  their  apprehension  was  tendered  to  the  mutineers  who 
seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  their  patriotism  by  nobly  refusing  it,  saying,  "  Necessity 
wrong  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justioe  ftx>m  Congress,  but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our 
duty  to  oar  bleeding  country  t"  A  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  army,  said,  a  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  that  it  was  "unpaid  for  five  montiis;  that  it 
asldom  had  more  than  six  days'  provisions  in  advance,  and  was,  on  several  occasions,  for  sundry 
aaooessive  days,  without  meat;  that  the  medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind,  and  that  every  department  of  tho  army  was  without 
money,  and  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  credit  left"  *  Page  292. 

'  Colonel  John  LaarensTSee  page  348],  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens  [pago  .348],  had  been  sent 
to  Fiance  to  ask  for  aid.  WhUe  earnestly  pressing  his  suit,  with  V^rgennes,  tho  French  minister, 
one  day,  that  official  said,  that  the  king  had  every  disposition  to  favor  the  United  States.  This 
patronizing  expression  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  young  diplomatist,  and  he  replied  with  cmpha^ 
Bia,  "  Favor,  sir !  The  respect  whidi  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  the  term.  Say  that  tlie 
obligation  is  mutual,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  obligation.  But,  as  the  last  argument  I  sliall  offer 
to  your  Bxoellency,  the  sword  which  I  now  wear  in  defense  of  France,  as  well  as  my  own  country, 
unless  the  suooor  I  solicit  is  immediately  accorded,  I  may  be  compelled,  within  a  short  time,  to  draw 
against  France,  as  a  British  subject"  This  had  the  effect  intended.  The  French  dreaded  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain,  and  soon  a  subsidy  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
doUarS)  and  a  flirther  sum,  as  a  loan,  was  granted.  Tho  French  minister  also  gave  a  guaranty  for 
a  Dotc^  loan  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 

*  This  was  called  the  Bank  of  North  America^  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  cstab- 
fiahed  m  this  country.  *  Page  264. 
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of  New  Jersey,  Arnold,  the  arch-traitor/  now  engaged  in  the  seryioe  of  his 
royal  master,  was  commencing  a  series  of  depredations  upon  lower  Virginia, 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  British  and  Tory  troops,  and  a  few  armed  ▼easeh. 
He  arrived  at  Hampton  Boads^  on  the  80th  of  December.  Anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself,  he  pushed  up  the  James  Biver,  and  after  destroying  [January  5, 
1781]  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  stores  at  Bichmond,  and  vicinity, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  [Jan.  20],  opposite  Norfolk,  and  made  that  his  head- 
quarters. Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Americans  to  seize  and  punish  the 
traitor.  .  The  Virginia  militia  men  were  collected  in  great  numbers,  for  the 
purpose ;  and  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  that  State,  offered  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  guineas  for  his  capture.'  La  Fayette  was  sent  into  Virginia,  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  oppose  him  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  went 
[March  8,  1781]  from  Bhode  Island,  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Elizabeth  River, 
and  assist  in  capturing  him.  But  all  theso  efforts  failed.  He  was  brave,  vigil- 
ant, and  exceedingly  cautious.  Admiral  Arbuthnot*  pursued  and  attacked  the 
French  fleet  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  compelled  it  to  return  to  Newport ;  and 
General  Phillips  soon  afterward  joined  Arnold  [March  26],  with  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  took  the  chief  command.  In  April,  the  traitor  accom- 
panied Phillips  on  another  expedition  up  the  James  Biver,  and  after  doing  as 
much  mischief  as  possible  between  Petersburg  and  Bichmond,  he  returned  to 
New  York.*    We  shall  meet  Arnold  presently  on  the  New  England  coast* 

During  the  year  1781,  the  southern  States  became  the  most  important 
theater  of  military  operations.  General  Greene^  was  appointed,  on  the  80th  of 
October,  1780,  to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  army. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  to  confer  with  (jovemor  Nash,  and  other 
civil  officers  of  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
at  Charlotte,  on  the  second  of  December.  On  the  following  day  he' took  formal 
command,  and  Gates  immediately  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of  Washington, 
in  East  Jersey,  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  Camden,'  which 
Congress  had  ordered.  Greene,  with  his  usual  energy,  at  once  prepared  to 
confront  or  pursue  the  enemy,  as  occasion  might  require.  He  arranged  his 
little  army  into  two  divisions.  With  the  main  body  he  took  post  at  Cheraw, 
east  of  the  Pedee,  and  General  Morgan  was  sent  with  the  remainder  (about 
a  thousand  strong)  to  occupy  the  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Paoolet  and 
Broad  Bivers.     Cornwallis,  who  was  Just  preparing  to  march  into  North  Gar- 

*  ra^o  :j25.  *  Pago  243.  »  Page  326.  *  Page  310. 

*  General  Phillips  slckf^ned  and  died  at  Petersburg.  Lord  Comwallifl,  who  arriyed  from  North 
Carolina  Koon  afterward  [page  338]  took  the  chief  coiumaod.  In  a  akirmisbf  a  short  distance  from 
Petersburg,  on  the  27th  of  April  [llSl],  in  which  Arnold  was  engaged,  he  took  some  Amerkans 
prisoners.  To  one  of  them  ho  put  the  question,  "  If  tho  Americans  should  catch  me,  what  would 
tliey  do  to  mo?"  Tho  soldier  promptly  replied,  "They  would  bury  with  miUtary  honors  the  leg 
which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hang  tho  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

*  Pago  340. 

'  Nathanial  Greene  was  bom,  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1740.  He  was  an  anchor- 
smith,  and  was  pursuing  his  trade  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  He  hastened  to  Boston  aftpr 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  from  that  time  until  tho  close  of  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the  mt*t 
useful  officers  in  tho  army.  He  died  near  Savannah,  in  June,  1786,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  m 
that  city.  Hw  sepulchre  can  not  now  be  identified.  No  living  person  knows  in  what  vault  his 
remains  were  deposited,  and  there  is  no  record  to  cast  light  upon  the  question.  '  Pago  315. 
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olina  again,'  when  Greene  made  this  disposition  of  hia  army,  (bund  himself  in 
a  dangerous  position,  for  he  was  placed  between  the  two  diviaions.  Unwilling 
to  leave  Morgan  in  hia  rear,  be  sent  Turleton  to  capture  or  disperse  liis  com- 


mand. The  Americans  retreated  before  this  superior  force,  hut  were  overtaken 
at  the  Cowpens,  in  Spartanburg  district,  and  compelled  to  fight.*  There,  well 
posted  upon  an  eminence,  Morgan*  and  his  brave  follow- 
ers turned  upon  their  pursuers.  Tarleton  was  discon- 
certed by  this  movement,  for  be  expected  to  overtake  the 
Americana  while  on  the  wing ;  yet,  feeling  confident  of 
an  easy  victory,  he  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle 
order.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  [January 
17, 1781].  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave 
a  shout,  and  rushed  furiously  to  the  contest,  under  cover 
of  artillery,   and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry. 

'  Page  318.  ^ 

*  The  KceDo  of  tbe  battle  la  amooK  tbo  Tliickettj  llountaina,  west  of  the  BroAd  River.  It  wu 
called  Ooicpena  from  the  fact,  that  Borne  time  betbrs  the  Kevolutioii,  Kune  tradora  M  Camden  kept 
herds  of  cows  in  that  fertile  region. 

*  Ssniel  Morgwi,  commaiider  of  (he  femous  ride  corps  of  the  KeroliitioD,  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
tej,  in  1738,  and  was  In  the  hemble  sphere  d"  a  wagoner,  when  called  to  the  Qeld.  Ho  had  been 
a  setdier  ODdcr  Braddock,  and  joined  Washington  at  Cambridge,  in  1775.  He  Bcrvcd  with  diatim- 
tion  in  the  arm  v  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  farmer  in  Virgiiiia  after  the  war,  where  ho  died  In 
IBM. 


OOLONBL  WASHDIOTON. 
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The  Americans  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  combatted  with  them  for 
more  than  two  honra,  with  skill  and  braverj.  The  British  were  defeated,  with 
a  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  five  hundred  made  priaonere,  and  a  large  quao- 
tit;  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Htoree.  It  was  a  briUiant 
victory ;  and  Congress  gave  Morgan  a  gold  medal,  aa  a 
token  of  its  approbation.  Colonels  Howard'  and  Wash- 
ington,' whose  soldierly  conduct  won  the  battle,  received 
each  a  silver  medal. 

When  the  battle  was  ended,  Morgan  pushed  forward 
with  his  prisoners,  intending  to  cross  the  Catawba,  and 
make  his  way  toward  Virginia.  Comwallis  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  kkbi 
08  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton.  He  destroyed  his  heavy  ba^age,  and 
hastened  with  his  whole  array  toward  the  Catawba  to  intercept  Morgan  and 
bis  prisoners,  before  they  should  cross  that  stream.  But  he  was  too  late.  He 
did  not  reach  that  river  until  in  the  evraing,  two  hours  af^r  Morgan  bad 
crossed.  Then  feeling  confident  of  his  prey,  he  deferred  his  passage  of  the 
stream  until  morning.  A  heavy  rain  during  the  night  filled  the  river  to  its 
brim ;  and  while  the  British  were  detained  by  the  flood,  Morgan  had  reached 
ibe  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  where  he  was  joined  by  Creneral  Greene  and  his  escort 
One  of  the  moet  remarkable  military  movements  on  record,  now  occurred. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  Greene,  from  the  Catawba. 
tlirough  North  Carolina,  into  Virginia.  When  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  had 
subsided,  the  next  day,  Comwallis  crossed,  and  resumed  his  pursuit.  lie 
reached  the  westom  bank  of  the  Yadkin  on  the  3d  of  February  [1 781],  just  as 
the  Americans  were  safely  landed  on  the  eastern  shore.  There  he  was  again 
arrested  in  his  progress  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  floods.  Onward  the  patrioU 
pressed,  and  soon  again  Comwallis  was  in  full  chose.  At  Guilford  Court-house, 
the  capital  of  Guilford  county,  Greene  waa  joined  [February  7],  by  his  main 
body  from  Cheraw,*  and  all  continued  the  flight,  for  they  were  not  stroog 
enough  to  tum  and  fight.  After  many  hardships  and  narrow  escapes  during 
the  retreat,  the  Americans  reached  the  Dan  on  the  13tb  of  February,  and 

'  John  EagBi  Itoward,  of  tho  MaryUtid  line.  Ho  was  bom  !□  Baltimore  count7  id  1153.  Ho 
■went  into  mllitwy  Bervice  at  the  coramenoenient  of  the  war.  He  was  in  nil  the  prindpol  battto  <t 
the  Kevolution,  waa  chosen  governor  of  Marylaod  in  1778,  wan  aftcrwod  United  Slates  Senalor,  and 
died  in  October,  1827. 

'  William  Washingrton,  a  relative  of  the  general  He  waa  liom  in  Stafford  coon^,  TltKinia. 
He  entered  the  army  under  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prlncelon  [page  269],  and  greatly  dlsin- 
guished  himaelf  at  the  South,  as  a  commander  of  a  corps  of  cavBliy.  Token  prisoner  at  EuMw 
fiprings  [page  33S],  bo  remained  a  captive  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  died  in  ChaiicMon.  in 
March,  IHID.  In  a  personal  combat  with  Tarleton  in  the  battle  at  the  Cowpena,  Wadungloa 
wounded  his  antagonist  in  his  hand.  Some  months  afterward,  Tarleton  said,  sneerii^y,  to  Mn 
Willie  Jones,  a  witty  American  lady,  of  Hali&x.  North  Carolina,  "Colonel  Washington,  I  am  vM, 
is  illiterate,  and  can  not  write  his  own  name."  "Ah  I  colonel,"  said  Mni.  Jones,  "you  ought  ui 
know  better,  for  you  bear  evidence  that  ha  can  mote  hit  mark."  At  another  time  he  cipttssed  a 
donre  to  see  Colonel  Washington.  Mre.  Ashe,  Urs.  Jonee's  sister,  instantly  replied.  "  Qad  yn 
looked  behind  you  at  the  Cowpens  you  might  have  bad  that  pleasure."  Stung  by  this  keen  wit, 
Taiieton  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  General  Leslie  [p^^  347 ),  who  was  prtaeni,  remukci 
"  Saj  what  you  please,  Hn.  Ashe ;  Colonel  Tarletcui  knows  better  than  to  inmih  a  lady  in  aj 
preeeuoa."  *  P»gd  330. 
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crossed  its  rising  waters  safely  into  the  friendly  bosom  of  Halifax  county,  in 
Virginia.  When  ComwalUs  arrived,  a  few  hours  later  [February  14],  the 
Btream  was  too  much  swollen  to  allow  him  to  cross.  For  the  third  time  the 
waters,  as  if  governed  by  a  special  Providence,  interposed  a  harrier  between 
the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Mortified  and  diijpirited,  the  earl  here  aban- 
doned the  chase,  and  moving  sullenly  southward  through  Korth  Carolina,  he 
estahlisbed  his  camp  at  Hillsborough. 

General  Greene  remained  in  Virginia  only  long  enough  to  refresh  bis  troops, 
and  receive  recruits,'  and  then  he  re-crossed  the  Dan 
[February  23],  to  oppose  Corowallis  in  bis  efforts  to 
embody  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  under  the  royal 
banner.  Colonel  Lee,'  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the 
country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Haw  and  Deep 
Rivers,  and  by  force  and  stratagem  foiled  the  efforts 
of  Tarleton,  who  was  recruiting  in  that  region.  On  one 
occasion  he  defeated  and  dispersed  [March  2]  a  body  of 
three  hundred  loyalists  under  Colonel  Pyle,'  near  the 
Alamance  Creek,  after  which  the  Tories  kept  quiet,  and 
very  few  dared  to  take  up  arms,  Greene,  in  the  mean  colosbl  hbnbt  lie. 
while,  bad  moved  cautiously  forward,  and  on  the  first 

of  March  [1781],  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  five  thousand  troops. 
Feeling  strong  enough  now  to  cope  with  Comwallis,  he  sought  an  engagement 
with  him,  and  on  the  15th  they  met,  and  fiercely  contended,  near  Guilford 
Court-house,  about  five  miles  from  the  present  village  of 
Greensborough,  in  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina. 
That  battle,  which  continued  for  almost  two  hours,  was 
one  of  the  severest  of  the  war.  Although  tbo  Americana 
were  repulsed  and  the  British  became  masters  of  the  field, 
the  victory  was  almost  as  destructive  for  Comwallis  as  a 
defeat.  "  Another  such  victory,"  said  Charles  Fox  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British  army.'" 
Both  parties  suffered  severely ;  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  them : 
"They  bailh  did  Eglit,  they  baitli  did  beat,  tlicj  baith  did  Ha  awn." 


'  On  hix  wny  xouth,  to  take  command  of  ths  soutbern  nrmy,  ho  lett  ttio  Boron  Steuben  [pofte 
291]  [q  Vir^Dia,  (/>  f^her  recruits.  provisioiiB,  ic,  and  forward  them  to  him.  This  eorviou  the 
Boron  performed  with  etBciency. 

'  Ilenrr  Lee  wan  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1'56.  He  enlsrud  the  mihtary  senico  as  captain  of  a 
Virginia  company  in  1716,  anil  in  1177  joined  the  continental  army.  At  the  head  of  a  legion,  he 
performed  extraordinary  flervirp»  durini;  liio  •Kor,  especially  at  the  &>uth.  Ho  wan  anerward  gov- 
on»or  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  <rf  Congress,     lie  died  in  1813. 

*  Loo  sent  two  young  countrymen,  wliom  ho  had  captured,  (o  the  camp  of  Pylo,  to  inform  that 
leader  Uiat  Tarleton  was  approaching  and  wished  lo  meet  him.  Pylo  had  never  seen  Tarleton.  and 
when  he  came  up  he  supposed  I.eo  and  bis  party  to  be  that  of  tho  renowned  British  officer. 
Friendly  salutation.*  were  expressed,  and  at  a  word,  the  Americans  fell  upon  the  loyalisls,  killed 
»hnost  a  hundred  of  them,  and  dispersed  tho  remainder.  This  event  took  phice  two  or  three  milej 
fiom  the  scene  of  the  Regulator  battle  mentioned  on  pi^^  22^, 

*  That  statesman  moved  in  committee,  "That  his  majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  lo  talis 
every  possible  means  for  condading  peace  with  our  American  colonics."    Young  William  Piu,  tbs 
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The  battalions  of  Cornwallis  were  bo  abattered,'  that  be  coald  not  maiDtain 
the  advantage  he  had  gained;  while  the  Americana  retreated  in  good  wder  to 
the  Reedj  Fork.  Thoroughly  dispirited,  ho  abandoned  Weatem  Carolina,  and 
moYed  [March  19]  with  his  whole  army,  to  Wilmington,  near  the  sea-board. 
Greene  rallied  his  fbrces  and  poreued  the  British  aa  &r  as  Deep  BJrer,  in 
Chatham  county.  There  he  relinqoiahod  the  porBoit,  and  prepared  to  re-enter 
South  Carolina. 

Lord  Rawdon,*  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  Comwallis's  chief  officen,  wu 
now  in  command  of  a  British  force  at  Camden.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Greene 
marched  directly  for  that  place,  and  on  the  19lh,  he 
encamped  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Rawdon'i 
intrenchmentfl.  Six  days  afterward  [April  25,  1781],  he 
was  surprised*  and  defeated  by  Bawdon,  after  a  aharp  battle 
for  several  hours,  in  which  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  Briti^  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.*  The  British 
retired  to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  hii 
little  army,  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  north  side  of 
Sanders's  Creek.*  Greene  conducted  his  retreat  bo  well, 
that  he  carried  away  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  widi 
fifty  British  prisoners,  who  were  captured  by  Colonel  Washington.* 

This  defeat  was  unexpected  to  Greene,'  yet  he  was  not  the  man  to  bo 


Ice^  nurtured  in  (bllj — a  icoiiatrtius  thing  that  contained  cveiy  characlenstic  of  moral  dcpraTilf  tai 
htunan  turpitude — aa  miB^hievoua  to  the  unhappy  people  of  EngUod  as  to  tbe  Americans."  Yc^ 
■a  in  former  fears,  the  British  goremment  was  bliud  aud  itubbom  aUlL 

'  Tbe  Americana  lost  in  killed  and  wouydcd,  about  fbur  hundred  men,  besidee  almoat  a  OwnaDd 
who  deserted  to  their  homes.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  over  six  hundred,  tmiwig  tbe  <dB«n 
who  wore  killed  was  Lioutenant-Colonel  Webster,  who  was  one  of  the  roost  efficient  men  in  Ibt 
BritJah  anny.  On  tliis  occasion,  Greene's  toim  was  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  CornwiStl 
and  bo  had  every  advantage  of  position.  Events  such  aa  ore  gcDontlly  overiooked  by  the  histonu, 
but  which  eihibit  a  prominent  Init  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occoired  daring 
(his  battle,  and  deserve  grcut  prominence  in  a  description  of  tbe  gloomy  [ucture,  fbt  tbej  Ibnn 
a,  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon 
boomed  over  the  oountiy,  groups  of  women,  in  the  BuSalo  and  Alamance  congregations,  who  vot 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engtiged  in  common 
prs^r  to  the  Qod  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid;  and  in  many  places,  the  soliCaiy  voin  ofi 
pkiva  woman  went  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  boccmb  of  (be 
Americana.  The  battling  bosta  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  oCpraf/ing  vxrmen  during  those  drm!' 
All  hours  of  contest  '  Page  31S. 

*  Qreene  was  breaklaBting  at  a  spring  on  the  eastern  slope  of  ITobkirk'a  ITill,  when  Rawdoo'i 
Bimy,  by  a  circuitoua  rout  tlirough  a  forest,  fell  upon  him.  Some  of  his  men  were  deaning  tbdr 
guns,  others  were  wasbing  their  clothes,  and  all  wore  unsospidous  ofdai^ier. 

*  The  number  killed  was  remarkably  small.  Only  eighteen  of  the  Americana,  and  thirty-«;^> 
oTthe  British,  were  slain  on  the  botOe-field.  '  Page  31S. 

*  Ho  had  captured  two  hundred,  but  basely  paroling  the  oCBcers  and  some  of  Ihe  men,  be  took 
only  My  with  bim. 

'  Greene  had  somo  desponding  views  of  the  ^ture  at  this  time.  To  Luzeme,  t)ie  French  oiic' 
later  at  Philadelphia,  he  earnestly  wrote :  ''  This  distrenaed  country  cannot  struggle  much  kogcr 
without  more  efTectual  support.  •  *  •  We  Sgbl,  get  beaten,  rise,  and  flght  ogoin.  Tbn  wM: 
ooimtry  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slaughCtr."  To  Ia  Fayette,  be  wrote :  "  Tou  miv 
depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal  tbe  Bufforings  of  our  little  aimy,  but  their  merit."  To  Gov- 
ernor Reed,  of  Pennsylvarua,  he  wrote:  "If  our  good  Mends,  tbe  E^cfa,  cannot  lend  a  belpiiiK 
hand  to  save  these  sinking  States,  they  must  and  will  feU."  At  that  Ihnc^  the  Flench  army  M 
Tenuuned  for  several  months  ioacUvc,  in  Now  England. 
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enuhed  hy  adversity.  On  the  mornmg  Bacceeding  the  battle,  he  retired  as  &r 
w  Rogeley's  Mills,  aad  then  cioaaiog  the  Wateree,  he  took  a  strong  poBition 
firr  ofiensire  and  defensive  operations.  The  tvo  armies  were  now  about  equal 
in  numbers,  and  Greene's  began  to  increase.     Alarmed  by  this,  and  (or  the 


nftty  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  Bawdon  set  fire  to  Camden  and 
retreated  [May  10,  1781]  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  on  the  Santee.  He  had  ordered 
Lieatenaot-Colonel  Crnger'  to  abandon  Ninety-six*  and  join  Brown  at  Augusta,* 
and  had  also  directed  Maxwell,  the  commander  of  Fort  Granby,*  to  leave  that 
post,  and  retire  to  Orangeburg,*  on  the  North  Ediato.  But  his  orders  and  his 
tDOvemeots  were  made  too  late.  Within  the  space  of  a  week,  four  important 
posts  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Americans,*  and  Greene  was  making  rapid  marches 
toward  Ninety-six.     Lee  bad  pressed  forward  and  co-operated  with  Pinckoey  in 

'  P*ge  313. 

'  So  called  becaoae  it  wM  ainetj-<bc  miles  ftom  the  frontira  for^  Prince  Oaorge,  im  the  Keowee 
RiTFT.  Its  lita  is  occupied  by  the  pleaaant  village  of  Cambridge,  in  AbberiHe  District,  one  bundred 
ukI  lbn;4Bren  miles  ncvth-west  Q'Dm  CharlesCoo.  *  Page  313. 

*  On  the  weeleni  side  of  the  Cougaree,  two  miles  from  the  present  taXj  of  Columbia,  South 
CvoJiuL 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Edisto,  about  dxtf-Bve  miles  Kwth  of  Columbia. 

'  I«a  aad  Marion  weis  the  principal  leaden  against  these  posts.  Oranf^butg  was  taken  on  tbe 
nth  of  May  ;  Fort  Motte  on  the  IStii ;  the  post  at  Nelson's  Feny  on  the  Ulh,  and  Fwt  Glaab;  on 
■be  ISth.  Fort  Watson,  situated  on  the  Sentee,  a  few  mUrs  above  Nelson's  Fcny,  wia  taken  on 
^ISlh  of  ApHL  Nelscm's  Fen?  is  at  the  mouth  of  Butaw  Creek,  on  tbe  Saotse,  aboot  flffy  miles 
from  Charieslon.  Fort  Motte  was  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  GongMee  BiTen,  and  was, 
l>ecanie  of  its  jreoRmphical  poatioo.  the  most  Important  of  all  these  posts.  It  was  oomposed  of  tbe 
flue  residence  of  Rebeoc»  Mottp  (a  widowed  mother,  with  sii  children),  and  temporary  Ibrtiflcations 
ttHMbucted  aroand  it  Mrs.  Motte,  who  was  an  ardent  Whiir,  had  been  driven  to  her  &nn-houss 
opim  an  eminenoe  near  by,  Marion  and  Lee  appeared  before  Fort  Motte  with  a  considerable  fintw, 
bat  having  only  one  ^eoe  of  aitOleiT,  ooold  m^e  bM  slight  Impression.    The  expected  4)proscb 
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holding  the  oountry-between  Ninety-six  and  Augusta,  to  present  a  junction  of 
the  garrisons  at  either  of  those  places ;  and  thus,  by  skillful  operations,  the 
Americans  completely  paralyzed  the  lately  potent  strength  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  beginning  of  June  [1781],  the  British  possessed  only  three  posts  in  South 
Carolina,  namely,  Charleston,  Nelson's  Ferry,  and  Ninety-six. 

On  the  22d  of  May  [1781],  Greene  commenced  the  siege  of  Ninety-six,* 
with  less  than  a  thousand  regulars  and  a  few  raw  militia.  Eosciuszko.'  the 
brave  Pole,  was  his  chief  engineer,  and  the  post  being  too  strong  to  be  captured 

by  assault,  the  Americans  commenced  making  regular  ap- 
proaches, by  parallels.*  Day  after  day  the  work  went 
slowly  on,  varied  by  an  occasional  sortie.  For  almost  a 
month,  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  were  unavailing.  Then 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  with  a  strong  force,  to 
the  relief  of  Cruger,  they  made  an  unsuccessful  effort,  on 
the  18th  of  ^une,  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  They  raised 
the  siege  the  following  evening  [June  19],  and  retreated 
Rawdon  pursued  them  a  short  distance,  when  be  wheeled 


FORT  NINETY-SIX. 


beyond  the  Saluda. 

and  marched  to  Orangeburg. 

Although  unsuccessful  at  Ninety-six,  detachments  of  the  Republican  armj 
were  victorious  elsewhere.  While  this  siege  was  pro- 
gressing, Lee  and  Pickens,  with  Clarke  and  others  of 
Georgia,  were  making  successful  efforts  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Lee  captured  Fort  Galphin,  twelve  miles 
below  Augusta,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  then  he  sent 
an  officer  to  that  post,  to  demand  of  Brown  an  instant 
surrender  of  his  garrison.  Brown  refused,  and  the 
siege  of  Augusta  was  commenced  on  the  23d.  It 
continued  until  the  4th  of  June,  when  a  general  as- 
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of  Rawdon,  would  not  aUow  them  to  make  the  slow  process  of  a  rep^ilar  siege.  Lee  proposed  to 
hurl  some  burning  missile  upon  the  building,  and  consume  it.  To  this  destruction  of  her  propertr, 
Mrs.  Motte  at  once  oonsentcKl,  and  bringing  out  a  bow  and  some  arrows,  which  had  been  broaght 
ftom  the  East  Indies,  these  were  used  suc^asfully  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fire  to  the  dir  root 
The  house  was  partially  destroyed,  when  the  British  surrendered.  The  patriotic  lady  then  rc^ed 
both  the  American  and  British  officers  with  a  good  dinner  at  her  own  tabl&  Colonel  Horry  (one 
of  Marion's  officers),  in  his  narratiye,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  occurred  at  the  tabic 
of  Mrs.  Motte,  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  officer  of  consider* 
able  reputation.  Finding  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  ^' You  are  Colonel  Horry,  I  prosume, 
sir."  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel  Wat- 
son when  he  fought  your  Greneral  Marion  on  Sampit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of 
horse,  and  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^*  I  was  hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  You  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for 
Watson  and  Small  had  twelve  hundred  men."  "  If  so,"  replid  Hony,  "  I  certainly  was  fortunate, 
for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had  more  than  half  that  number."  *'  I  consider  myself"  added  the  cap- 
tain, "  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  at  Nelson's  Old  Field."  "  Truly  you  were,"  answered  Horry 
dryly,  "  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  on  that  occasion."  The  officers  present  could  not  suppress 
laughter.  When  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  how  he  came  to  affiont  Captain  Ferguson,  he  replied, 
"He  afflnonted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story." 

^  The  principal  work  was  a  star  redoubt  [note  3,  page  192].  There  was  a  picketed  inoloeuio 
[note  1,  page  127]  around  the  little  village;  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  stream  ninning  from  a 
spring  (a)  was  a  stockade  [note  2,  page  183]  fort.  The  besiegers  encamped  at  four  different  points 
around  the  works.  '  Page  277. 

*  These  are  treoohes,  dug  in  a  zig-zag  line  in  the  direction  of  the  fortress  to  be  aiwailed.    Th« 
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saalt  was  agreed  upon.  Brown  now  proposed  a  surrender ;  and  the  following 
daj  [June  5,  1781]  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  important  post. 
They  lost  fiftj-one  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  British  lost  fiftj-two  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  (including  the  wounded)  were  made  pris- 
oners. At  the  close  of  the  siege,  Lee  and  Pickens^  hastened  to  join  Greene 
before  Ninety-six,  and  all,  on  tiie  approaoh  of  Bawdon,  retreated  beyond  the 
Saluda,  as  we  have  observed. 

The  two  chief  commanders  of  the  belligerent  forces  now  changed  relative 
positions.  When  Bawdon  retired  toward  Orangeburg,  Greene  became  his  pur- 
suer, and  sent  a  message  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  then  on  the  Santee,  to  take  a 
position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  retard  his  progress.'  Finding  Bawdon 
strongly  intrenched  at  Orangeburg,  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  attack 
him.  The  Americans  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  the  main  body  encamped  on 
the  Hiffk  Hills  of  Santee^  in  Santee  district,  there  to  pass  the  hot  and  sickly 
season.  Leaving  his  troops  at  Orangeburg,  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Stew- 
art (who  had  come  up  from  Charleston  with  a  reinforcement),  Bawdon  went  to 
the  searboard  and  embarked  for  England.' 

Early  in  August,  Greene  was  reinforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  under 
General  Sumner ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  he  crossed  the  Wateree  and 
Congaree,  and  marched  upon  Orangeburg.     Stewart  (who  had  been  joined  by 


earth  is  cast  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  workmen  are  shielded  from  shots  from  the  assailed  woiic?, 
and  in  this  wsj  they  get  near  enough  to  undermine  a  fort,  or  erect  a  battery,  so  as  to  have  a  power- 
ful effect 

'  Andrew  Pickens  was  bom  in  Pennsylyania,  in  1739.  In  childhood  he  went  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field  for  liberty,  in  the  upper  country  of  that  State.  He  was  a 
▼eiy  useful  officer,  and  good  citizen.     He  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

*  It  is  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  fipom  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Oeiger,  tho 
daaghter  of  a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  district.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  that  officer,  but  none 
of  his  men  appeared  willing  to  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  tho  alert,  as 
Bawdon  was  approaching  the  Congaree.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  girl, 
not  more  than  ei^^hteen  years  of  age,  who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  tho  letter  to  Sum- 
ter. With  his  usual  caution,  he  communicated  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  sho 
might  bse  it  on  the  way.  i?he  maiden  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  crossing  tho  Wateree  at  tho 
Camden  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter's  camp.  Passing  through  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second 
day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scouts.  Coming  from  the  direction  of  Greene's 
army,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  con- 
fined in  a  room.  With  proper  dohcacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  search  her  person.  No  sooner 
was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  while,  tho  matron  ar- 
rived, made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apologies,  Emily  was  allowed  to 
pursue  her  journey.  She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Raw- 
don  was  flying  before  the  Americans  toward  Orangeburg.  Emfly  Geiger  after\s'ard  married  Mr. 
Thurwita,  a  rich  planter  on  the  Congaree. 

'  A  short  time  before  he  sailed,  Bawdon  was  a  party  to  a  cruel  transaction  which  created  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  throughout  tho  South.  Among  those  who  took  British  protection  after  the 
&U  of  Charleston  in  1780  [page  311],  was  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  highly  respectable  Carolinian. 
When  General  Greene,  tho  following  year,  confined  the  British  to  Charleston  alone,  and  their  pro- 
tection hid  no  force^  Hayno  considered  himself  released  from  the  obligations  of  his  parole,  took  up 
arms  for  his  countiy,  and  was  made  a  prisoner.  Colonel  Balfour  was  then  in  chief  command  at 
Charleston,  and  from  the  beginning  seemed  determined  on  the  death  of  Hayne.  Without  even  tho 
form  of  a  trial,  th^t  patriot  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Not  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed 
that  sach  a  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until  the  sentenoe  was  made  public,  and  he  was  informed 
^  he  had  but  two  days  to  live.  The  men  of  Uie  city  pleaded  for  lum ;  the  women  signed  peti- 
tions, and  went  in  troops,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  a  remission  of  bis  sentence.  All  wa<i 
in  vain.  Rawdon  had  exerted  his  influence  to  save  the  prisoner,  but  finally  he  consented  to  hi^ 
execution,  as  a  traitor,  and  he  became  as  inexorable  as  Balfour.  Greene  was  inclined  to  retaliate, 
bat,  fortunately,  hosUlitieB  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped. 
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Cruger  from  Ninetynaix),  immediatelj  retreated  to  Eutaw  Springs,  near  the 
Bouth-west  bank  of  the  Santee,  and  there  encamped.  Greene  pursaed ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  [1781],  a  severe  battle  commenced.  The 
British  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  Greene's  tnx^,  like  those  of  Sum- 
ter at  Hanging  Rock/  scattered  among  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  drinking  and 
plondering.  The  British  unexpectedly  renewed  the  battle,  and  after  a  bloody 
conflict  of  about  four  hours,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Stewart 
felt  insecure,  for  the  partisan  legions  were  not  far  off,  and  that  night  the  Biit- 
ish  retreated  toward  Charleston.  The  next  day  [Sept.  9,  1781],  Greene  ad- 
vanced itni  took  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and  then  sent  detachments  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  a  victory.  It  be- 
longed to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with -the  Americans.  Congress  and 
the  whole  country  gave  warm  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valor  of 
the  patriots.  The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acuteness  of  Greene,  were  highly 
applauded ;  and  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal,  ornamented  with  emblems  of 
the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  presented  to  him,  togethv 
with  a  British  standard,  captured  on  that  occasion.  The  Americ^ans  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  British  lost  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Santee,' 
Marion,  Sumter,  Lee,  and  other  partisans,  were  driving  British  detachments 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  lower  country,  and  smiting  parties  of  loyalists  in  every 
direction.  The  British  finally  evacuated  all  their  interior  stations,  and  retired 
to  Charleston,  pursued  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  city  by  the  bold  American 
scouts  and  partisan  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  year  [1781]  the  British  at  the 
South  were  confined  to  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  and  besides  these  places, 
they  did  not  hold  a  single  post  south  of  New  York.  Late  in  the  season 
[November]  Greene  moved  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,'  placing  it 
between  that  city  and  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  then  in  session  at  Jack- 
sonborough ;  while  Wayne,  at  the  opening  of  1782,  was  closely  watching  the 
British  at  Savannah. 

We  left  Cornwallis,  after  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court-house,  making  his 
way  toward  Wilmington,^  then  in  possession  of  a  small  British  garrison,  under 
Major  Craig.  Cornwallis  arrived  there  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1781,  and 
remained  long  enough  to  recruit  and  rest  his  shattered  army.  Apprised  of 
Greene's  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Lord 
Rawdon,  then  encamped  there,*  he  marched  into  Virginia,  joined  the  forces  of 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  at  Petersburgh,'  and  then  attempted  the  subjugation  of 
that  State.     lie  left  Wilmington  on  the  25th  of  April,  crossed  the  Roanoke  at 


*  Pago  315. 

'  At  Columbia,  the  Saluda  and  Wateree  join,  and  form  the  Congaree.  Thia,  with  other  and 
smaller  tributaries,  form  the  Santee.    The  Wateree,  above  Camden,  ia  called  the  Catawba. 

*  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw  Springa,  Greene  again  encamped  on  the  High  Hilla  of  Santee,  fixxn 
whence  he  sent  out  expeditions  toward  Charleston.  These  were  suooessfiil,  and  the  enemj  was 
kept  dose  upon  the  sea-board  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  *  Page  334 

*  Page  316.  •  Pag©  330. 
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Halifiut,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  reached  Petersboig.  La  Fayette  was  then 
in  Virginia,'  hut  his  force  iras  too  small  effectually  b>  oppose  the  invaders,  and 
the  State  seemed  doomed  to  British  rule. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  La  Fayette  into  action,  Comwallia  penetrated 
the  country  beyond  Richmond,  and  destroyed  an  immeoBe  amount  of  property.' 
He  also  sent  out  maraading  parties  in  varioua  directions,'  and  for  several  weeks 
the  whole  State  was  kept  in  great  alarm.  He  finally  proceeded  [Jnue,  1781] 
alowly  toward  the  coast,  closely  pursued  by  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben. 
While  lying  at  Williamsburg,  he  received  [June  29]  orders  from  General 
Cliulon,  to  take  post  near  the  Bea,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  New 
York,  if  necessary,  which  was  now  menaced  by  the  combined  American  and 
French  armies.  He  crossed  the  Jantee  River  [July  9]  at  Old  Jamestown, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Wayne  before  he  could  embark  hia  troops.  Wayne 
Btmck  a  severe  blow,  and  then  skillfully  and  hastily  retreated  back  to 
the  main  army  under  La  Fayette,  then  only  two  miles  distant.  His  loss  was 
iaconsiderable,  but  the  attack  damaged  the  British  seriously.  After  crossing 
the  river,  Comwallia  proceeded  by  land  to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Korfolk ;  but 
digUking  that  situation,  he  went  to  Yorktown,  on  the  York  River,  and  com- 
menced fortifying  that  place  and  Gloucester  Point,  opposite. 

The  French  army  under  Bochambeao,*  in  the  mean  while,  had  left  New 
England,  and  made  its  way  to  the  Hudson  River,  where 
it  joined  [July  6,  1781]  that  of  the  Americans,  in  the  ,  -_  ^ 

vicinity  of  Dobbs'  Ferry.'     At  that  time,  Washingt^m, 
who    had   the    immediate   command   of   the   American 
forces,  contemplated  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  New 
York  city.     For  six  weeks  the  two  armies  remained  in 
Westchester  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Count  De 
Qrasse,  an  eminent   French    naval  commander,   to  co- 
operate in  the  attack.     While  preparing  to  strike  the 
blow,  CUnton  was  reinforced  [August  11]  by  nearly  three    ^opsr  dk  eochambeau. 
thousand   troops  from   Europe;    and  intelligence  came 
from  De  Graase  that  he  could  not  then  leave  the  West  Indies.     Thus  foiled, 
Washington  turned  his  thoughts  to  Virginia ;  and  when,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  learned  from  De  Barras,  the  successor  of  Temay,'  in  command  of  the  French 

'  Pago  330. 

•  The  principal  object  of  Oornwallla  m  marching  beyand  HiehinonJ,  waa  to  prevent  a  junction 
vilh  La  Fayptle  of  troops  under  Wayne,  then  approaching  through  Maryland.  But  the  marqiug 
w«  too  expert,  outmarchod  tho  carl,  and  met  Wayne  on  the  lOth  of  June. 

'  Colonel  Simcoe,  commander  of  an  active  corps  called  the  Queen's  Hangeri,  waa  sent  to  captors 
or  deMroy  atorea  at  the  jonction  of  the  Fluianoa  and  Rivanoa  Rivera  ComwaUlB  also  dispatched 
TirleUm  to  attempt  the  capture  o!  Oovemor  Jeflbrson  and  the  Legislature,  who  had  (led  trom  Rich- 
fjond  to  Chariotlesville,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  JefTorson.  Seven  members  of  the  Legislature  fell 
into  his  bands  [June  4],  and  Mr.  JeGTenwir  narrowly  escaped  capture  bj  fleeing  IVom  tus  liotiso  to 
the  mountains. 

'  Ilie  Count  Rochambeau  was  born  at  Vendome,  in  France,  in  I72S.  He  was  a  diethif^uished 
<iOcer  in  tbe  French  army,  and  after  his  letom  ttara  America,  waa  made  a  Field  Marshal  by  his 
Khr    He  waa  pensioned  by  Bonaparte,  and  died  in  1807.  '  Page  257. 

Admiral  Temay  died  at  Newport,  soon  after  tbe  arrival  of  the  fleet  there,  in  the  summer  of 
IIBO.  Bis  remains  were  depc9it«d  b  Trini^  Chorch-yard  there,  and  a  marble  slab  was  placed 
onr  Us  grave.  * 
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jQeet  at  Newport,  that  De  Gnuaee  was  aboat  to  sail  for  the 
Chesapeake,  he  resolved  to  march  southward,  and  assist 
La  Fajette  against  Gomwallis.  He  wrote  deceptive  let- 
ters to  General  Greene  in  New  Jersey,  and  sent  them  so 
as  to  be  intercepted  bj  Sir  Henrj  Clinton.*  He  thus 
blinded  the  British  commander  to  his  real  intentions ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Hudson. 
passed  through  New  Jersey,  and  were  marching  from  the 
Delaware  toward  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,'  that  Clin- 
€X)UNT  D£  OBASSE.      tou  was  conviuced  that  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  New 

York  was  not  the  object  of  Washington's  movements.  It 
was  then  too  late  for  successful  pursuit,  and  he  endeavored  to  recall  the  Amer- 
icans by  sending  Arnold  to  dcsolato  the  New  England  coast.  Although  there 
was  a  terrible  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  invaders  at  Fort  Griswold'  [Septem- 
ber 6,  1781],  and  New  London,  opposite  (almost  in  sight  of  the  traitor's  birth- 
plsice),*  was  burned,  it  did  not  check  the  progress  of  Washington  toward  that 
goal  where  he  was  to  win  the  greatest  prize  of  his  military  career.  Nor  did 
reinforcements  sent  by  water  to  aid  Comwallis,  effect  their  object,  for  wh^ 
Admiral  Graves  arrived  off  the  Capes  [September  5],  De  Grasse  was  there  to 
guai*d  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.*^  He  went  out  to  fight  Graves,  but  after 
a  partial  action,  both  withdrew,  and  the  French  fleet  was  anchored  [September 
10]  within  the  Capes." 

Whib  Comwallis  was  fortifying  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  and  the  hostile 
fleets  were  in  the  neighboring  waters,  the  allied  armies,  twelve  thousand  strong/ 
were  making  their  way  southward.  They  arrived  before  Yorktown  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1781 ;  and  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  their  out- 
works, commenced  a  regular  siege.  The  place  was  completely  invested  on  the 
80th,  the  line  of  the  allied  armies  extending  in  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting  upon  the  York 
River.  Having  completed  some  batteries,  the  Republicans  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  town  and  the  British  works  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Oo- 


^  These  letters  directed  Greene  to  prepare  for  an  attack  on  New  York. 
'  This  is  generally  called  in  the  letters  and  histories  of  the  time,  "Head  of  Elk,"  the  nairow, 
upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake  being  called  Elk  River.    Tliere  stands  the  village  of  Elkton. 

*  Arnold  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  TnimbuU,  near  New 
London.  The  garrison  evacuated  it,  and  the  village  was  burned.  Another  division  of  the  expe- 
dition went  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tliames,  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at  Groton,  and  after  Colond 
Ledyard  had  surrendered  it,  ho  and  almost  every  man  in  the  fort  were  cruelly  murdered,  or  badly 
wounded.    There  is  a  monument  to  their  memory  at  Groton. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  north  of  New  London.  See 
note  1,  page  327. 

•  Graves  intended  to  intercept  a  French  squadron,  which  was  on  its  way  with  heavy  cannons 
and  military  stores  for  the  armies  at  Yorktown.  Ue  was  not  aware  that  De  Grasse  had  left  the 
West  Indies. 

•  The  place  of  anchorage  was  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay.  The  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  eadi 
other  for  five  successive  days,  but  neither  party  was  anxious  to  renew  the  combat 

'  Including  the  Virginia  militia,  the  whole  of  the  American  and  French  forces  employed  in  the 
siege,  amounted  to  a  little  over  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  Americans,  about  seven  thousand 
were  regular  troops,  and  four  thousand  militia.  Tlie  French  troops  numbered  about  five  thousand, 
including  those  brought  by  Do  Grasse  from  the  J^est  Indies. 
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tober.  On  the  following  evening  they  hurled  red-hot  balls  among  the  British 
shipping  in  front  of  the  town,  and  burned  several  vessela.  Hour  after  hour, 
disasters  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  of  difficulty  around  Comwallia.  De- 
spairing of  aid  from  Clinton,  and  perceiving  his  strong  fortificatiopa  crumbling, 
one  bj  one,  nnder  the  terrible  storm  of  iron  from  a  hundred  heavy  cannons,  he 
attempted  to  escape  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  bj  crossing  to  Gloucester,  break- 
ing through  the  French  troops  stationed  there,  and  making  forced  marches  to- 
ward New  York.  When  the  van  of  his  troops  embarked,  the  waters  of  the 
York  River  were  perfectly  calm,  although  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  the 
horiion.  Then  a  storm  arose  aa  sudden 
and  as  fearful  as  a  summer  tornado,  dis- 
persed the  boats,  compelled  many  to  put 
back,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.' 
^pe  now  &ded ;  and  on  the  19th,  Com- 
wallis  surrendered  the  posts  at  York- 
town  and  Gloucester,  with  almost  seven 
thonsaad  British  soldiers,  and  his  ship-  ' 
ping  and  seamen,  into  the  hands  of  Waah- 
ington  and  De  Graeee.* 

The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  surrender,  was  exceedingly  impos- 
ing. The  American  army  was  drawn 
op  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Torktown  to  Hampton  (see 
m^),  and  the  French  army  on  the  left.  Their  lines  extended  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  column ;  and  Rochombean,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  eye-witnesses,  to  tho  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  pre- 
vailed BiS  the  vanquished  troops  slowly  marched  outof  their  intrenchments,  with 
their  colors  cased,  and  their  drums  beating  a  British  tune,  and  passed  between 
the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.  All  were  eager  to  look  upon  Lord  Com- 
wallia, the  terror  of  the  South,'  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.     Thoy  were  di»- 

'  Kote  4,  paf^  341. 

■  Ths  British  lost  one  Imndred  and  flrtr-rii  killed,  three  hundred  and  twenty-aii  wounded,  Mid 
KTEDtT  miasiiig.  Tbe  combined  amiieB  loat,  io  killed  and  wounded,  about  tlirre  liaridrcd.  Among 
th»  spdla  ware  scveotf .five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  irixtj  iron  caonoBa ;  seveo  thousand  eeven 
hundred  and  niaety-fbur  muakeis ;  tnenty-pight  re^cimental  standards ;  a  large  qnantit;  of  munket 
sod  cannon-balls ;  And  nearly  eleven  tbouaatid  dollan  in  xpecie  in  the  mililaij  chest.  The  arm j 
VBS  torrendared  to  Washington,  and  tha  shipping  and  eeamen  to  De  Grasse.  The  Utter  soon  after- 
ward loft  the  Chesapeake,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Rochombean  remained  with  his  troops  in 
Virginia  daring  the  winter,  and  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  marched  north,  and  went  Into 
wntar  qiiartoTB  on  the  Hudson.  A  strong  detacbroent,  under  General  St.  Clair  [pa«o  216],  whs 
«nt  sooth  to  drive  tbe  British  from  Wilmington,  and  reinibnx  tho  irmy  of  General  Greene,  then 
lying  near  Charleston. 

'  The  conduct  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  tha 
Southeni  States,  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  Ha  suffered  dwelling-houses  to  be 
plundered  of  every  thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  audit  was  well  known  that  his  lonlEbip'a  tabla 
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appointed ;  he  had  giyen  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning 
illness,  he  sent  General  O'Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  yanqnished  army  to 
the  field  of  humiliation.  Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line,  Gtenend 
O'Hara  advanced  toward  Washington,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  commander-in-chief  pointed  him  to  General 
Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lincoln,  for 
onlj  the  year  befone  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his 
army  to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.^  Lincoln  conducted  the  royal  troops 
to  the  field  selected  for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  O'Hara 
delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  Comwallis.  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  po- 
litely handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  returned  to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, was  next  performed.  For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains, 
each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a 
distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  sergeants  were  placed  in  line  to 
receive  the  colors.  An  ensign  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  oScer 
of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.'  When  the  ensign  gave  the 
order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  up  their  colors, 
and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  fi)nner 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their 
flags  to  non-commissioned  officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  obeerved 
this  hesitation,  and  rode  up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  will- 
ingly spared  the  feelings  of  the  British  captains,  and  ordered  the  ensign  to 
receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  American  sergeants.  The  scene  is 
depicted  in  the  engraving. 

Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  a  few  days  afterward, 
with  seven  thousand  troops,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  final  blow  which  struck 
down  British  power  in  America  had  been  given.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
and  Clinton  returned  to  New  Yorlc,  amazed  and  disheartened. 

Great  was  the  joy  throughout  the  colonies  when  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  British  army  reached  the  people.  From  every  &mily  altar  where  a  love 
of  freedom  dwelt — from  pulpits,  legislative  halls,  the  army,  and  fix)m  Congress,' 


waa  furnished  with  plate  thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that 
of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable  general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Oom- 
waUis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand  slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  &e  best 
information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  during  the  six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yatkr 
town,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  value  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  doDan. 

»  Page  311. 

'  Knsign  Robert  Wilson,  of  General  James  Clinton^s  New  York  Brigade.  He  was  the  yoongest 
commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  aga  He  was  afterward  a  magis- 
trate in  central  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  for  some  time  postmaster  at  Manlius,  in 
Onondago  county.     He  died  in  1811. 

*  A  messenger,  with  a  dispatch  from  Washington,  readied  Philadelphia  at  midnight  Soon  the 
watchmen  in  the  streets  cried,  "  Past  twelve  o'clock,  and  Comwallis  is  taken.''  Before  dawn  the 
exulting  people  filled  the  streets ;  and  at  an  early  hour,  Secretary  Thomson  [page  227]  read  that 
cheering  letter  to  the  assembled  (Congress.  Then  that  august  body  went  in  procession  to  a  temple 
of  the  Uving  God  [Oct  24th,  1781],  and  there  Joined  in  public  thanksgivings  to  the  King  of  kings^ 
for  the  great  victory.  They  also  resolved  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  to 
commemorate  the  event;  and  that  two  stands  of  odors  should  be  presented  to  Washington,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  to  each  of  the  French  commanders,  Bocfaambeau  and  De  Graaae. 


or  Fuoa  *t  ToRKTOWir, 
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tiiere  went  up  a  shout  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent, 
for  the  success  of  the  allied  troops,  and  these  were  mingled  with  universal  eulo- 
gies of  the  great  leader  and  his  companions  in  arms.  The  clouds  which  had 
lowered  for  seven  long  years,  appeared  to  be  breaking,  and  the  splendors  of 
the  dawn  of  peace  burst  forth,  like  the  light  of  a  clear  morning  after  a  dismal 
night  of  tempest  and  woe.  And  the  desire  for  peace,  which  had  long  burned 
in  the  bosom  of  the  British  people,  now  found  such  potential  expression,  as  to 
be  heeded  by  the  British  ministry.  The  intelligence  of  the  &te  of  Comwallis 
and  his  party,  fell  with  all  the  destructive  energy  of  a  bomb-sheU  in  the  midst 
of  the  war-party  in  Parliament;*  and  the  stoutest  declaimers  in  &vor  of  bay- 
onets and  gunpowder,  Indians  and  German  mercenaries,'  as  fit  instruments  for 
enslaving  a  free  people,  began  to  talk  of  the  expediency  of  peace.  Public 
opinion  soon  found  expression  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  Lord  North* 
and  his  compeers,  who  had  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  years,  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peace  sentiment,  and  retired  from  office  on  the  20tli 
of  March,  1782.  The  advocates  of  peace  then  came  into  power ;  and  early  in 
the  following  May,  Sir  Guy  Carleton*  arrived  in  New  York,  with  propositions 
&r  a  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER    IX, 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.    [1782—1^89.] 

General  Greene,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  army,  was  yet  on 
the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October  [1781],  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Comwallis  reached  him.  The  day  of  its  arrival  was  made 
jubilant  with  rejoicings  by  the  army.  The  event  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Republicans  in  the  South,  and  Governor  Rutledge* 
soon  called  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Jacksonborough,  to  re-establish 
civil  authority.  An  offer  of  pardon  for  penitents,  brought  hundreds  of  Tories 
from  the  British  lines  at  Charleston,  to  accept  the  clemency.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Tories  were  dismayed,  for  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
St  Clair*  had  marched  upon  Wilmington,  when  the  frightened  enemy  imme- 
diately abandoned  that  post,  and  Major  Craig,  the  commander,  and  a  few 
followers,  took  post  upon  St.  John's  Island,  near  Charleston.  Yet  the  vigilance 
of  the  Americans  was  not  allowed  to  slumber,  for  a  wary  foe  yet  occupied  the 
capitals  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Marion  and  his  men  kept  "  watch  and 
ward"  over  the  region  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,^  while  Greene's  main 


Lord  G«orge  Gennaino  aaid  that  Lord  North  received  the  mtelligence  "as  he  would  have 
done  a  cannon-ball  in  his  breast"  He  paced  the  room,  and  throwing  his  anns  wildly  about  kept 
exclaiming,  "  O,  God  I  it  is  aU  over,  it  is  aU  over  I" 

"  Page  246.  »  Page  224.  *  Page  240.  •  Page  310.  •  Page  276. 

On  one  occasion,  Marion's  brigade  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  while  the  commander  was  attend- 
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arm;  lay  near  the  Edisto ;  and  Wajne,  always  vigilant,  kept  the  enemj  » 
close  viliiin  his  iDtrenchmenta  at  Savannah.  WaeMngton,  who  Tetamed  to  the 
North  immediately  after  the  surrender,  was,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  Clintcn 
and  his  army  close  prisoners  in  New  York. 


While  the  theater  of  war  was  thns  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  ill 
parties,  considering  the  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-bk)< 
to  all  hope  for  future  conquests,  turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  u 
honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural  war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  wni 
long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  offered  a  resolution  in  Parliament  in  Febru- 
ary [1782],  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  decree  for  commaal- 
ing  the  cessation  of  hostilities.     It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.     Thus  encoursgti 

ln((  liifl  dutiefl  as  n  member  of  tlio  Sootli  Ciirolitid  ly^pplnturc.  He  left  his  men  in  oomimnd  rf 
Colonel  Horry,  and  near  the  Sniitee,  Colonel  Thompson  (aRprward  the  eminent  Coiml  Kumlre" 
sttHclted  tlie  corpa,  with  a  superior  forcfi,  tind  dispersed  it.  Miirion  arriTc?d  during  the  engipn^Ui 
rallied  his  brigade,  end  then  retired  beyond  the  Santep,  to  reorganiie  ond  recnut,  Bmjm^ 
Thompson  waa  a  nativo  of  MasBochuEctts,  and  was  bom  in  March,  1763.  He  became  a  >d»f-- 
maater,  and  while  nelinR  in  that  capaeitv,  he  married  a  rich  widow.  Already  his  mind  ™^ 
with  seientific  knowledge!,  and  now  ho  pursued  hia  studies  and  invealigotions  with  energy,  "t"" 
the  Bevolutinn  broke  out,  ho  refiuwd  to  take  part  in  political  matters.  The  Whigs  drore  hinJ  » 
Boston  Ibr  British  protection,  and  ho  was  sent  to  England  liy  Lord  Howe,  with  diapaUies.  '*"'; 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a  corps  of  Tories  at  Kew  York  and  Charlestra.  He  rem™" 
to  Europe,  became  ar<iUBint<^l  with  the  sovereiim  of  Bavaria,  made  himaelT  exeeedir«dT  use^l'■  "" 
raised  to  (he  highest  dignity,  and  wan  created  a  count  After  fnilTeriDK  many  vidttf  tudea,  bedifd  I'lf 
Pnrut,  in  August.  1SI4.  Hia  daughter,  the  Comiteas  of  Rumford,  who  waa  bora  in  America,  difJ  * 
Concord,  Now  natopshire,  in  1852.    --■■-■-- 
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the  Opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commona  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  Conway  moved  "  That  the 
House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who 
should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  Uie  farther  prosecution  of  ofiensire 


'^Zy 


war  on  the  ContJoent  of  North  America."  The  resolution  was  carried  without 
a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney-general  introducDd  a  plan  for  a  truce 
with  the  Americana.  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for 
evacuating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie,  the  British  commander  at  Charleston,  was  apprised 
of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to  General  Greene  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Like  a  true  soldier,  Greene  referred  the  matter  to  Congress,  and 
did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  vigilance.  Leslie  also  requested  Greene  to  allow 
him  to  purchase  supplies  for  his  army,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  intention 
to  evacuate  Charleston.  Greene  was  nnwilling  thus  to  nourish  a  viper,  until 
his  power  to  injure  was  destroyed,  and  he  refused.  Leslie  then  resorted  to 
force  to  obtain  provisions.  Already  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  country  for  the  purpc^e,  and  now,  late  in  August,  he  attempted  to  ascend 
the  Combahee,'  when  he  was  opposed  by  the  Americana  under  General  Gist,  of 

'  Page  42.    ' 
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the  Maryland  line.  Colonel  John  Lanrens^  yolonteered  m  the  senrioe ;  and  in 
a  skirmish  at  day-break,  on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  killed.  He  was  greatly 
'  beloved  by  all,  and  his  death  waa  mourned  wilii  real  sorrow.  His  was  abnost 
the  last  life  sacrificed  in  that  glorious  old  war.  The  blood  of  one  other  was 
shed  at  Stono  Ferro,*  a  few  weeks  afterward,  when  Captain  Wilmot  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  a  British  foraging  party. 

Several  weeks  previous  to  this,  the  British  had  evacuated  Savannah.  That 
event  occurred  on  the  11th  of  July,  when  General  Wayne,  in  consideration  of 
'  the  eminent  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,*  appointed  him  to  '^  receive  the 
keys  of  the  city  of  Savannah"  from  a  committee  of  British  officers.  He  per- 
formed the  duty  with  great  dignity,  and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army 
entered  the  city.  Boyal  power  then  ceased  in  Georgia,  forever.  On  the  14th 
of  December  following,  the  British  evacuated  Charleston,  and  the  next  day,  the 
Americans,  under  General  Greene,  took  possession  of  it,  greeted  from  windows, 
balconies,  and  even  house-tops,  with  cheers,  waving  of  handkercnie&,  and  cries 
of  ^^God  bless  you,  gentlemen!  Welcome!  Welcome!"  The  British 
remained  in  New  York  almost  a  year  longer  (until  the  25th  of  November, 
1788),  under  the  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  because  the  final  negotiations  for  peace  were  not  completed,  by  ratifi- 
cation, until  near  that  time. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  Congress  and  the  British  government  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  United  States  appointed  five  commiasioneis  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  different  sections  of  the  Union  might  be  represented. 
These  consisted  of  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Henry  Laurens.  These  met  Richard  Oswald,  the  Engliah  ooia- 
missioner,  at  Paris,  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  they  signed  a 
preliminary  treaty.^  French  and  English  commissioners  also  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  on  the  20th  of  January  following.  Congress  ratified  the  action  of  its 
commissioners  in  April,  1783,  yet  negotiations  were  in  progress  until  September 
following,  when  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  [September  3,  1783]  at  Paris.* 
In  that  treaty,  England  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  allowed  ample  boundaries,  extending  northward  to  the  Great  Lakes, 


'  Note  2,  page  329.  '  Page  29& 

*  James  Ji^aon  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Georgia.  He  was  bom  in  England,  in 
September,  11^ ,  and  came  to  America  in  1772.  He  studied  law  at  Savannah,  and  was  an  active 
soldier  during  the  whole  war  for  Independence.  When  a  little  past  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Georgia,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  for  some  time,  and  was  governor  of  his  State  for  two  years.  He  died, 
while  at  Washington,  as  United  States  senator,  in  1808,  and  his  remains  are  in  the  Congressioiud 
burial-ground.    See  his  portrait  on  page  347. 

*  y^rgennes,  the  French  minister,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  bad 
been  conducted.  It  was  understood,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
France  (and  expressly  stated  in  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners),  that  no  treaty  should  be 
signed  by  the  latter  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.    Yet  it  was  done  on  this  occasion.    A 

gortion  of  the  American  commissioners  doubted  the  good  faith  of  Vdi^nnes,  because  he  &Toied 
panish  claims.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  trusted  Vdrgennes  implicitly,  and  the  latter  appeare  to 
have  acted  honorably,  throughout.  The  doud  of  dissatisfaction  soon  passed  away,  when  Franklin, 
with  soft  words,  explained  the  whole  matter. 

*  It  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  David  Hartley,  and  on  that  of  the  United  States  by 
Dr.  Franklm,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay. 
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md  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  two  Floridas  were  restored  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  definitive  treaties  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
signed  by  their  respective  commissioners,*  and  the  United  States  became  an 
active  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.' 

A  great  work  had  now  been  accomplished,  jet  the  joy  of  the  American 
people,  in  view  of  returning  peace  and  prosperity,  was  mingled  with  many 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  evil.  The  army,  which,  through  the  most  terrible 
saflferings,  had  remained  faithful,  and  become  conqueror,  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
banded; and  thousands,  many  of  them  made  invalids  by  the  hard  service  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  would  be  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  which  war  had  produced.*  For  a  long  time  the  public 
treasury  had  been  empty,  and  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  had  received  any  pay 
for  their  services.  A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  in  1780  [October  21],  to 
allow  the  oflieers  half  pay  for  life,  was  ineffective,  because  funds  were  wanting. 
Already  the  gloomy  prospect  had  created  wide-spread  murmurings  in  the  army, 
and  there  were  many  men  who  sighed  for  a  stronger  government.  They  ascribed 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederation  to  its  republican  form,  and  a  change,  to  be 
wrought  by  the  army,  was  actually  proposed  to  Washington.  Nicola,  a  foreign 
officer  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  made  the  proposition,  in  a  well- written  letter, 
and  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  but  endeavored  to  persuade 
Washington  to  become  king,  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The  sharp  rebuke  of  the 
commander-in-chief  [May,  1782],  checked  all  further  movements  in  that  direction. 

The  general  discontent  soon  assumed  another  shape,  and  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1783,  a  well-written  address  was  circulated  through  the  American  camp 
(then  near  Newburg),  which  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands,  make  a  demonstration  that  should  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people  and  of 
Congress,  and  thus  obtain  justice  for  themselves.^  For  this  purpose  a  meeting 
of  officers  was  called,  but  the  great  influence  of  Washington  prevented  a 
r^ponse.  The  commander-in-chief  then  summoned  all  the  officers  together, 
laid  the  matter  before  them  [March  15],  and  obtained  from  them  a  patriotic 
expression  of  their  faith  in  the  "justice  of  Congress  and  the  country."  In  a 
few  days  the  threatening  cloud  passed  away,  and  soon  after  this  event  Congress 
made  arrangements  for  granting  to  the  officers  full  pay  for  five  years,  instead 
of  half  pay  for  life;  and  to  the  soldiers  full  pay  for  four  months,  in  partial 
liquidation  of  their  claims.     This  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and  discon- 


'  That  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  was  signed  on  the  second. 

*  John  Adams  was  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  politely 
recotved  by  King  George  the  Third ;  and  that  monarch  was  faithM  to  his  promises  to  presenre' 
inviolate  the  covenant  he  had  made  bj  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  new  Bepublic. 

'  The  army,  consisting  of  about  ten  tliousand  men,  was  then  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Newburg. 

*  Th&  address  was  anonjmouS)  but  it  was  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  John 
Armstrong,  then  a  major,  and  one  of  General  Gates's  aids.  It  is  believed  that  Gates  and  other 
olBcera  were  the  instigators  of  the  scheme,  and  that  Armstrong  acted  under  their  direction.  He 
WHS  an  aooomplished  writer,  and  was  much  in  public  life  after  the  war.  He  was  United  States  min- 
ister to  France  for  six  years,  from  1804.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  1814 ;  and  died  in  Dutchess, 
onmty,  New  ToriE,  in  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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tent  still  prevailed.'  Id  the  meao  vbile  [March  2]  the  preliminary  treaty  had 
arrived.  On  the  eighth,  anniversary  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  [April  19, 
1783],  a  cessation  of  hostilitee  was  proclaimed  in  the  army,  and  on  the  3d  of 
November  following,  the  army  was  disbanded  by  a  general  order  of  Congreae.  A 
Bmall  force  was  retained  under  a  definite  enlistment,  until  a  peace  establishment 
should  be  organized.'  These  were  now  at  West  Point,  under  the  command  of 
General  Knox.  The  remainder  of  that  glorious  band  of  patriots  then  qnietlj 
returned  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy,  for  the  remnant  of  their  lives,  the  blessing  of 
the  liberty  they  had  won,  and  the  grateful  benedictions  <^  their  countrymeiL 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Continental  soldiers,  and  the  fifty-six 
thousand  militia  who  bore  arms  during  the  war,  not  more  than  six  hundred  itow 
[1856]  remain  among  us !'  And  the  aven^  of  these  must  be  full  nine^  yeais. 
The  British  army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of  Novem* 
her,  1783.  With  dieir  departure,  went,  forever,  the  last  instrument  of  royil 
power  in  these  United  States.  On  the  morning  of  that  day — a  cold,  fi«ty, 
but  clear  and  brilliant  morning — the  American  troqe, 
under  General  Knox,'  who  had  come  down  from  West 
Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched  to  the  Sowerj 
Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of  Thinl 
Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  Knox  was  accompanied  bj 
George  Clinton,'  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Neir 
York,  with  all  the  principal  civil  officers.  There  ^ej 
remained  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  vheo 
the  British  left  their  posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched 
to  Whitehall.'     The  American  troops  followed,  and 

'  In  Ua7,  ITBS,  a  portion  of  the  FennsjlvBnla  troapa,  lately  anived  from  the  ScToth,  mmdud 
to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  joined  by  others,  and  nir  three  houiB  they  stood  at  the  door  cC  ttia 
State  HooBe,  and  demanded  immediate  pay  from  Gongrees.  St.  Clur,  then  in  commaod  thnc^ 
padQed  them  for  the  moment,  and  Washington  soon  quelled  the  mutiny.     See  page  328. 

*  A  great  portion  of  the  offlcera  and  Mldteiv  had  haen  permitted,  during  the  Bamm«r,  to  Till 
their  homes  on  tUrlou^  The  proclamatioo  of  diacharge,  by  Gongreas,  was  followed  by  Wastmig- 
ton'g  Guewell  address  to  his  compuiions  in  arms,  writti^n  at  Rocky  Hill,  Sew  Jersey,  on  the  3d  cf 
November.  He  had  already  istaed  a  droular  letter  (Nevrhurg,  juoe  Stb,  1183)  to  the  gontncn 
(f  all  the  States  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  wae  designed  to  be  laid  before  the  nr- 
tati  State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  docament  of  great  valoe,  bocanse  of  the  Boundneaa  of  its  doctrine 
and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  oouatinite  the  dueT  tbems 
<rf his  communication,  namely,  an  indisaohibk  vnion  efOie  States;  a  sacred  regard  fijr  pMk  jvhct; 
Oie  trrgaaaaiion  of  a  proper  peace  etlabluhmeni ;  and  a  friendly  iaieremirie  anumg  Oie  people  of  Aa 
Mnerai  Slatet,  by  wliich  load  pr^ndice  might  It  ^foad.  "These,"  he  remark^  "aiettie  piDanto 
which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  auppotted."  Ko 
doubt  this  addrefls  hod  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  uid  msde  tiiom  j«sn 
for  that  more  efficient  union  which  the  Federal  Conatitution  soon  atlerward  secoied. 

'  Great  Bribuu  sent  to  America,  during  the  war,  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  flte  hOD- 
dred  and  eighty-ibur  troops  for  the  land  serricc,  and  more  than  twenty-two  thonaand  seamen.  Of 
all  this  host,  not  one  is  known  to  bo  living.  One  of  them  <John  Batlin)  died  in  the  dQ'  of  Sew 
Yorlt  in  June,  1853,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  four  months. 

*  Henry  Knox,  the  able  ccsnmander  of  the  artilleTy  during  the  Revolution,  was  bom  In  Ba(lei^ 
in  1140.  He  entered  the  anny  at  the  oommencement  of  the  war.  He  was  Preddent  Wadiiagtw'i 
Secretary  of  War,  and  held  that  office  eleven  years.    He  died  at  Thomaaton,  in  Maine,  in  180G. 

'  Like  Governors  Trumbull  [page  323]  and  Rutledge  [page  310],  Qinton,  in  a  dvil  capedtf, 
wasof  immense  service  to  the  American  cause.  He  waa  born  io  Ulster  county,  NewTork,  b  1139- 
He  was  governor  about  eighteen  yean^  sod  died  In  1812,  while  Vice- PrEadent  oTthe  nniud 
-Slatea.    See  page  404.  '  Now  Die  Sooth  Terry  la  BiooklTiL 
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htfyre  three  o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  possession  of  Fort  George  amid 
the  acclamations  of  tliousandfi  of  emancipated  freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillerjr 
npon  the  Battery. 

On  Thnrflday,  the  4th  of  December,  Washington  met  his  officers,  yet  ro- 


^  in  eerrice,  at  his  qnarters,  comer  of  Broad  and  Pearl-streeta,  New 
York,  for  the  last  time.  The  scene,  as  described  hj  Marshall,'  the  beat  of  the 
early  btograpbers  of  Washington,  was  one  of  great  tenderness.  The  commander- 
in-chief  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all  waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  he  eaid,  "  With  a  heart  foil  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take 


■  Joba  Ibnhall,  the  emineDt  CliieT  Jostico  of  the  United  Stalaa,  was  bom  in  Fauquier  cmDty, 
Tirglaift,  id  1TS6,  and  ms  the  eld«et  of  Bfteon  children  bj  the  mtne  mother.  Ha  enteTed  the  mil- 
itary nrrice,  ia  the  Virginia  militia,  agahiat  Dunmore  [page  344],  in  1175,  and  waa  in  tite  battle  at 
the  Great  Bridge  [see  page  Hi].  Ho  remained  in  service,  na  an  excellent  officer,  until  earlj  in 
IISO,  when  be  studied  law,  and  becaoie  very  eminent  in  his  profbasiun.  Ho  was  ag^  in  the  field  in 
17S1.  In  1183  be  waa  a  member  or  the  Vii^nia  Legislature.  He  waa  chosen  Secrctaiy  of  War  in 
IBWl.  and  the  next  year  wae  eleroled  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  ot  the  United  Slates.  His  L\fe  of 
Wiainagllai  was  published  in  1B05.  Judge  Monball  died  at  Philadelphia  ia  18^15,  in  the  cightietb 
jeor  of  his  age.  He  was  an  eiceediaglj  plain  man,  in  person  and  habits,  and  always  corned  his 
own  moriceting  homo  in  bis  hands.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  liousekeeper  was  sweamn  lustily 
because  be  could  not  hire  a  persoD  to  carrf  his  turkey  home  Ibr  him.  A  plain  man,  standing  bj, 
offered  to  peribrm  the  service,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  door,  the  young  man  aaked,  "Wbot 
■hall  I  pay  you  ?"  "  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Ibo  old  man ;  "  you  are  weloome  ;  it  was  on  my  way, 
and  no  trouble."  "Who  is  that  polite  old  g^otleman  wbo  brought  home  my  turkey  for  me?"  in- 
quirsd  the  young  man  of  a  bystaniler.  "That,"  he  replied,  "is  John  Uoishall,  OhieT  Justice  of  tbtt 
United  St^ea."  The  astonished  you!«?  man  erclaimed,  "Why  did  he  bring  home  my  turkey?" 
"To  give  you  a  severe  reprimand."  n^pliod  the  other,  "and  to  l^irn  you  to  attend  to  jour  own  bns- 
fawK"    The  leMon  was  never  Ibrgotlan. 
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leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous 
and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
drank,  he  continued,  '^  I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  bat 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox, 
who  stood  nearest  to  him,  turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  commander-in-chief  kissed  him.  This  he 
did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled  utterance.  Washington 
soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  in&ntry,  he  walked  in 
silence  to  Whitehall,  where  he  embarked  in  a  barge  for  Elizabethtown,  on  his 
way  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  Congress  was  in  session.  There,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  he  resigned  into  its  custody  the  com- 
mission which  he  received "  [June  16,  1775]  from  that 
body  more  than  eight  years  before.'  His  address  on 
that  occasion  was  simple  and  touching,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  General  Mifflin,'  the  president,  was  equally 
affecting.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  great  moral  sub- 
limity. Like  Cincinnatus,  Washington,  having  been  ■■ 
instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  preserving  the  lib-  (.^'i^-t^^s-^PWi"  'It  \ 
erties  of  his  country  and  achieving  its  independence, 
laid  down  the  cares  of  State  and  returned  to  his  plow. 

•  A  few  months  before  the  final  disbanding  of  the  army,  many  of  the  officers, 
then  at  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson,  met  [June  19, 1783]  at  the  head-quarters  of 

the  Baron  Steuben,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Fishkill 
Ferry,  and  there  formed  an  association,  which  they  named  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Society 
were  to  promote  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among 
themselves ;  to  commemorate,  by  frequent  re-unions,  the  great 
struggle  they  had  just  passed  through ;  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  of  human  liberty ;  to  cherish  good 
feeling  l^etween  the  respective  States ;  and  to  extend  benevolent 
aid  to  those  of  the  Society  whose  circumstances  might  require 
it.  They  formed  a  General  Society,  and  elected  Washington 
its  first  president.  They  also  made  provision  for  the  formation 
of  auxiliary  State  societies.  To  perpetuate  the  Association,  it 
was  provided,  in  the  constitution,  that  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ant of  an  original  member  should  be  entitled  to  bear  the  Order, 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  The  Order^  consists 
of  a  gold  eagle,  suspended  upon  a  ribbon,  on  the  breast  of  which  is  a  medallion 


GENERAL  XIFFUN. 


ORDER. 


'  Page  238.  At  the  same  time  Washington  rendered  the  account  current  of  his  expenditures, 
for  reconnoitering,  traveling,  secret  service,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
$74,480.    He  would  receive  nothing  in  compensation  for  his  own  services  as  commander-in-chie£ 

*  Thomas  Mifflin  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  He  was  a  Quaker  fnote  7,  page  94],  but 
joined  the  patriot  army  in  1775,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  after  the  war,  and  also  governor  of  Pennsylvania.    He  died  in  January,  1800. 

*  An  order  is  a  badge,  or  visible  token  of  regard  or  distinction,  conferred  upon  persons  for  mer- 
itorious servicesL  On  the  breast  of  Boron  Steuben  on  page  291,  is  the  order  of  FuidUy,  preaent«d 
to  him  by  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  his  services  in  the  army  of  that  monarch.  Some  of  ihj 
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with  a  device,  representing  Gincinnatus  receiving  the  Roman  senators/  Sev- 
eral State  societies  are  yet  [1856]  in  existence. 

The  war  was  ended,  and  peace  was  guarantied,  but  the  people  had  much  to 
do  in  the  adjustment  of  public  affairs,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  permanent 
prosperity,  and  thus  secure  the  liberty  and  independence  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged.  The  country  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic,' and  the  Articles  of  Confederation^  gave  Congress  no  power  to  dis- 
charge them,  if  it  had  possessed  the  ability.  On  its  recommendation,  however, 
the  individual  States  attempted  to  raise  their  respective  quotas,  by  direct  tax- 
ation. But  all  were  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  means  even  to  meet  the  arrears  of  pay  due  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  Each  State  had  its  local  obligations  to  meet,  and  Congress  could 
not  coerce  compliance  with  its  recommendations. 

This  effort  produced  great  excitement  in  many  of  the  States,  and  finally,  in 
1787,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  openly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shays, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental  army,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  took  possession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  repeated  the  same  at  Springfield.  The  insurrection  soon  became 
80  formidable,  that  Governor  Bowdoin  was  compelled  to  call  out  several  thou- 
sand militia,  under  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it.  Lincoln  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  power  was  broken.  A  free  pardon 
was,  finally,  offered  to  all  privates  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Several 
leaders  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executed,  for  it  was 
perceived  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sympathized  with  them.  This  epi- 
sode is  known  as  Shays^s  Rebellion. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was  unfriendly  to  England,* 
and  looked  with  favor  upon  the  rebellious  movements  of  her  colonies.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  [Sept.  8,  1783],  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at 
Paris  made  overtures  to  Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  appointing  an  apostolic 
vicar  for  the  United  States.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Congress,  and  that 
body  properly  replied,  that  the  subject  being  purely  spiritual,  it  was  beyond 
their  control.  The  idea  of  entire  separation  between  the  State  and  spiritual 
governments — ^the  full  exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience — was  thus  early  enun- 


^ders  conferred  by  kings  are  very  costly,  being  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.    The 
pictore  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  is  half  the  size  of  the  original. 

*  Gincinnatus  was  a  noble  Roman  citizen.  When  the  Romans  were  menaced  with  destruction 
by  an  enemy,  the  Senate  appointed  delegates  to  invite  Gincinnatus  to  assume  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  nation.  They  found  him  at  his  plow.  He  immediately  complied,  raised  an  army,  subdued 
the  enemy,  and,  after  bearing  the  almost  imperial  dignity  for  fourteen  days,  he  resigned  his  office, 
an  1  returned  to  his  plow.  How  like  Gincinnatus  were  Washington  and  his  compatriots  of  the  War 
for  Independence ! 

■  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  in  1790,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  vast  sums 
lost  by  individuals  and  the  several  States,  to  the  amount,  probably,  of  forty  millions  more.  The 
treasury  payments  amounted  to  almost  ninety-three  millions^  chiefly  in  continental  bills.  The  forcigrn 
debt  amounted  to  eight  mittions  of  dollars;  and  the  domestic  debt,  due  chiefly  to  the  offioers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  was  more  than  thiiiy  millions  of  dolhn^ 

*  Xote  1,  page  267,  and  Supplement.  *  Page  266. 
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ciated.  The  Pope  accordingly  appointed  John  Carroll,'  of  Maryland,  a  oonaJD 
of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the 
high  office  of  Apostolic- Vicar.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Baltiioore,  and 
was  nltimately  made  Archbishop  of  the  United  States.     At  about  tlie  aune 


time,  the  Church  of  England  in  America  sought  a  reot^anization,  and  Samnil 
Seabury,  an  Episcopal  miniater  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  at  the  request  of 
the  Churchmen  of  that  State,  proceeded  to  EngUod  to  obtain  ordination  u 
bishop.  The  English  bishops  were  not  allowed  to  confer  the  dignity  unless  the 
recipient  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  as  bead  of 
the  Church.  This,  Seabury  (nltbough  a  loyalist  during  the  war)  could  not  do, 
and  he  sought  and  obtained  ordination  from  Scotch  bishops.  Such  was  the 
commencetncnt  of  the  two  most  prominent  prelatical  Churches  in  the  Unite) 
States.  The  Methodist  Church,  which  has  since  flourished  so  wonderfully,  wu 
then  just  taking  firm  root. 

'  John  Carroll  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1736,  and  at  tha  wte  of  thirteen  yeara.  waa  ««it  W 
Europe  to  be  ediicalad.  He  was  ordained  a  prieM  in  17G9,  and  became  a  teadier  at  St.  Omif  un 
at  Uege.  When  the  Jesuila  were  expelled  from  France,  he  went  to  England,  and  relumed  to  be 
native  country  in  ms.  He  accompanied  a  Conjijeeaion^  comtnittoe  to  Canada,  in  l'''*''''?^ 
deaTOT  to  pcreuade  that  Roman  Cntholic  colony  to  join  tlie  others  in  the  revolt  Thioughoiit  tl» 
war  he  wag  attached  lo  the  ncpiiliwin  cniwo.  He  was  appointed  Viear-Gmieral  in  IISS,  "rf.^ 
coDBOcrated  a  bixhop  in  1790,  He  wnx  made  archbishop  in  1608.  He  died  la  B 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.     His  uaual  agnature  waa  f  J.  Bia^     ''  "" 
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For  a  long  time  it  had  been  clearly  perceived  that,  while  the  Articles  of 
CanfedenUion  formed  a  sufficient  constitution  of  government  during  the  prog- 
ress of  ^e  war,  thej  were  not  adapted  to  the  public  wants  in  the  new  condition 
of  an  independent  sovereignty  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  There 
appeared  a  necessity  for  a  greater  centralization  of  power  by  which  the  general 
government  could  act  more  efficiently  for  the  public  good.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  people  lost  all  regard  for  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  commercial 
a&irs  of  the  country  became  wretchedly  deranged.  In  truth,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  tending  toward  utter  chaos,  soon  after  the  peace  in  1783,^  and  the 
leading  minds  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Independence,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing and  magnified  evils,  and  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, were  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a  closer  union  of  the  States, 
and  for  a  general  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  from  which  the  confederation  in  question  widely  departed. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Washington  early  perceived,  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  tendency  toward  ruin  of  that  fair  fabric  which  his  wisdom  and  prowess  had 
helped  to  rear,  and  he  took  the  initial  step  toward  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'  At  his  suggestion,  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the 
b€»t  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  was  held  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  September,  1786.  Only  five  States  (Virginia, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York)  were  represented.  They 
met  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  and  John  Dickenson*  was  chosen  chairman. 
They  finally  appointed  u  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  then  represented.  The  committee 
reported  on  the  14th,  but  there  not  being  a  representation  from  a  majority  of 
*the  States,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  further  action.  They  adjourned, 
after  recommending  tfie  appointment  of  deputies  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May  following.  The  report  was  adopted  and  transmitted  to 
Congress.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  committee  of  that  body,*  to  whom 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  referred,  reported  thereon,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia.  Propositions  were  made  by  delegates 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  finally  the  following  resolution,  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter,  after  being  amended,  was  agreed  to : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient  that  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederatimi,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the 


'  Page  348.  •  Page  369.  •  Papo  219. 

*  The  committee  oonsisted  of  Messra.  Danat  yamum^  S.  \L  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cadwalader,  Irvine^ 
N.  Mitchell,  Forest,  Grajrson,  Blount,  Boll,  and  Few. 
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Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union." 

This  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  several 
Speakers  of  State  Legislatives  Assemblies,  and  they  were  laid  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  While  a  feeling 
generally  prevailed,  that  somethinj  must  be  done  to  avert  the  threatened  anarchy, 
toward  which  governmental  operations  were  rapidly  tending,  great  caution  was 
observed  in  the  delegation  of  powers  to  those  who  should  bo  appointed  members 
of  the  proposed  convention.*  In  May,  1787,"  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
except  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,'  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
room  where  Congress  was  in  session  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted.^  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was,  on  motion  of 
Robert  Morris,  chosen  President.  Able  statesmen  were  his  associates/  and  they 
entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
before  they  perceived  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically 
defective,  and  their  powers  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  that  old  code,  they  went  diligently  to  work  to  form 
a  new  Constitution.     For  some  time  they  made  but  little  progress.     There  were 


*  The  great  qaestion  that  camo  up  before  the  members,  at  the  vcrj  commencement  of  the  scsskn 
of  the  Convention,  waa,  "What  powers  do  we  possess?  Can  the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  bo  carried  so  far  aa  to  establish  an  entirely  new  system  ?" 

*  The  day  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  was  the  14th  of  May.  On  that  day,  del- 
egates from  only  half  Uie  States  were  present  Tho  remainder  of  the  delegates  did  not  all  arrive 
before  the  26th. 

'  Jgnorant  and  unprincipled  men,  who  were  willing  to  liquidate  public  and  private  debts  by  the 
agency  of  unstable  paper  money,  controlled  tho  Assembly  of  Rhode  Lsland,  and  that  body  refiised 
to  elect  delegates  to  the  Convention.  But  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the  State 
joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  they  expressed  their  cordial  synipathy  witli 
tho  object  of  that  national  assembly,  and  promised  their  adhesion  to  w  hatever  tho  majority  might 
propose.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegates: 

New  Hampshire. — John  Langdon,  John  Pickering,  Nicholas  Gilman,  and  Benjamin  West. 

Massachusetts. — ^Francis  Dana,  Klbridge  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong. 

GonnecticuL — ^William  Samuel  Johnson,  Ro^er  Shennan,  and  Oliver  KUsworth. 

Neio  York. — Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. — David  Brearley,  William  Churchill  Houston,  William  Paterson,  John  Neilsoii, 
William  Livingston,  Abraham  Clark,  and  Jonathan  Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  CljTncr,  Jared  IngersoU,  Thomas  Fitr- 
Simmons,  James  Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Delaware. — George  Reed,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  John  Dickenson,  Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob 
Brown.  *  --*• 

Maryland. — James  M 'Henry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer, 
and  Luther  Martin. 

Virginia. — George  Waslimgton,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  James  Madison, 
Jr..  <ieorge  Mason,  and  George  Wythe.  Patrick  Henry  having  declined  his  appointment,  James 
il*Clure  was  nominated  to  supply  his  place. 

North  Carolina. — Richard  Caswell,  Alexander  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Ridiard 
Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones.  Richard  Caswell  having  resigned,  William  Blount  ^'as  appointed 
n  deputy  in  his  place.  Willie  Jones  having  also  declined  his  appointment,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Uugli  Williamson. 

South  Carolina. — John  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckcy,  Charles  0.  Pinckney,  and  Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia. — William  Few,  Abraliam  Baldwin,  W^illiam  Pierce,  George  Walton,  William  Houston, 
and  Nathaniel  Pendleton.  *  Page  250. 

*  The  members  who  were  most  conspicuous  as  debaters  in  the  Convention,  were  Randolph, 
Madison,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia;  King,  Gerry,  and  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts;  Grouvemeur  Mor* 
ris,  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Johnson,  Sherman,  and  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut; 
I^ansing  and  Hamilton,  of  New  York;  the  two  Pinckneys,  of  South  Carolina;  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey;  Martin,  of  Maryland;  Dickenson,  of  Delaware;  and  Dr.  Williamson,  of  North  GaroIiniL 
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great  diversities  of  opinion/  and  it  seemed,  after  several  days,  that  the  conven- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  dissolve  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  Some  pro- 
posed a  final  adjournment.  At  this  momentous  crisis,  Dr.  Franklin  arose,  and 
aaid  to  the  President,  "  How  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  while  groping  so  long 
in  the  dark,  divided  in  our  opinions,  and  now  ready  to  separate  without  accom- 
plishing the  great  objects  of  our  meeting,  that  we  have  hitherto  not  once  thought 
of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings  ? 
In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger, 
we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard,  and  graciously  answered."  After  a  few  more  remarks,  he  moved 
that  "  henceforth,  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings 
on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed 
to  business."  The  resolution  was  adopted ;  clergymen  were  invited  to  officiate ; 
greater  harmony  prevailed  in  the  convention ;  and  so  visible  was  the  guidance 
of  Divine  Wisdom  from  that  time,  that  the  most  skeptical  was  confounded. 
They  went  straight  forward  to  the  glorious  termination  of  their  labors. 

After  long  and  animated  debates,  the  Convention  referred  all  propositions, 
reports,  etc.,  which  had  been  agreed  to  from  time  to  time,  to  a  Committee  of 
Detail,  consisting  of  Rutledge,  Bandolph,  Gorham,  Ellsworth,"  and  Wilson. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned,  and  ten  days  afterward  [August  6,  1787]  it 
met,  and  that  committee  reported  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands.  Now,  again,  long  and  sometimes  angry  debates  were  had.  Amend- 
ments were  made,  and  all  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  final  revision. 
That  committee  submitted  the  following  resolution  on  the  12th  of  September, 
which  was  adopted : 

'  Edmund  Randolph  submitted  a  plan  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  a  series  of  Reflolutiona,  which  was 
known  as  the  **  Yirg;inia  Plan. "  It  proposed  to  form  a  general  government,  composed  of  a  legislature, 
aod  aD  executive  and  judiciary  department ;  a  revenue,  and  an  army  and  navy,  independent  of  the 
ooDtrol  of  the  several  States;  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  and  make  treaties;  to 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  money,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  national  tnms- 
actions.  Upon  general  principles,  this  plan  was  highly  approved ;  but  in  that  Ck>nvention  there 
were  many  ardent  and  pure  patriots,  who  looked  upon  the  preservation  of  the  State  sovereignties 
as  essential,  and  regarded  this  proposition  as  an  infringement  upon  State  Rights.  Mr.  Patcrson 
also  submitted  a  plan  for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress,  but  left  its  resources  and  supplies  to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the  State 
governments.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  old  League — a  dependence  of  the 
general  government  upon  the  State  governments  for  its  vitality.  Other  propositions  were  submitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  most  intense  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  member.  Subjects  of  the  most 
vital  interest  were  ably  discussed,  from  day  to  day ;  but  none  created  more  earnest  debate  than  a 
proposition  for  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States  contracted  in  providing 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  debts  of  the  several  States  were  unequal  Those  of  Massa^ 
chosetts  and  South  Carolina  amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  the 
debts  of  all  the  other  States  did  not  extend,  in  the  aggregate,  to  fifteen  millions.  This  assumption 
was  finally  mado,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand  doUars.  See 
pagi370. 

*  Oliver  Elbworth  was  one  of  the  soundest  men  in  the  Convention,  and  was  ever  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  the  New  England  patriots.  He  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  m  April,  1745. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  Collf^ge,  and  at  Princeton,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  commenced 
the  practioe  of  law  at  Hartford.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  17T7,  and  in  1784  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Cotirt  of  Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  United  States  senator  from  Connect- 
icut, nnder  the  new  Constitution,  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  an  embassador  to  the  French  court  from  1799  to  1801.  He  died  in  November,  1807,  at 
the  ago  of  sixty -two  years.    See  next  page. 
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"Resolved  nnanimously.  That  the  said  report,  with  the  resolnttona  and 
letters  sccompanf  ing  the  same,  be  transimtt«d  to  the  several  Legisktime,  in 
order  to  be  Bobmitlod  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  eaeh  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention,  made  aol 
provided,  in  that  case," 


\0<^-^r^^^ 


The  new  Constitution,  when  submitted  to  the  people,'  found  numy  and  abte 
opposera.  State  rights,  sectional  interests,  radical  democracy,  all  had  numer- 
ous friends,  and  these  formed  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  AU  the  peiBmaTe 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  with  pen  and  speech,  was  needed  to  convince  the 
people  of  its  superiority  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  ratification.     Among  its  ablest  supporters  was  Alexander  Hamilton,'  whose 

'  Tho  Coavontion  agreed  to  tbo  revised  Constitution  on  the  IBth  of  September,  and  on  Uus  I'l^ 
it  naa  aignod  b/  the  rcpreaentatiren  or  all  tho  States  tlien  present,  cxt^t  Rondolpb,  Gerry,  uvl 
UoBon.  Tbo  Cooatitutioo  was  anbmitted  to  Congress  on  the  28tli,  and  that  hoAj  sent  copiei  i^  it 
to  all  tbo  State  LegisUturoi.  Stale  Conventions  were  then  called  to  consider  it;  and  motetiiu* 
year  elapsed  before  the  requidte  number  of  States  bnd  nitif  od  it  These  peribnned  thai  act  in  tit* 
followinf5  order;  Delaware,  Dec.  1,  1187;  PeDnsylvania,  Dec  12,  1787;  New  Jerwj,  Dec  l*i 
1787;  GeOTKia,  Jan.  3,  1188;  Oonneeticul,  Jan.  9,  1788;  Maasachosetta,  Feb.  6,  1788;  JtajliDi 
April  28,  1788;  Sooth  Carolina,  May  23,  1788;  Nea-  Uflmpshire,  Juno  21,  1788;  Tir)ODi»,  JuM 
26,  1788;  Now  York,  Julj  26,  1788;  North  Carolina,  Nov.  21,  1788;  Rhode  lalaad,  lUj  i% 
1790. 

*  Alexandor  Hamilton  was  bom  on  the  leland  of  Nevis,  BrituUi  West  Indies,  in  Jamurj,  Hi^' 
Ho  waa  of  Sootch  aod  French  parentage.  He  bocamo  a  clerk  to  a  New  York  merchant  st  St 
Croix,  and  he  was  Gnallf  brought  to  New  York  to  be  educated.  Re  waa  at  Kiug's  (now  CoianibW 
OoUege,  and  was  diatinguiahed  as  a  good  speaker  and  writer,  while  yet  a  mere  lad.  When  the  B<*~ 
olution  broke  out,  bo  eBpoueed  the  Republican  cause,  entered  the  aimy,  became  Washington's  ^^ 
ite  aid  and  secretary,  and  was  an  efficient  officer  unli]  its  close.  He  toade  the  law  his  puftoKO- 
and,  as  an  able  flnancier,  he  waa  DMde  the  ^rst  Secretary  of  tbeTrmaiwy,  under  the  DewOootfiM' 
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pen  and  sword  had  been  identified  with  the  career  of  WashingtoD  daring  ahnoat 
the  whole  War  for  Independence.  He  gave  to  ite  advocacy  the  wbole  weight  of 
his  character  and  power  of  bis  genius ;  and,  aided  b;  Jay  and  Madiaon,  he  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  people,  those  able  papers  called  Tk;  Federaliat. 
These,  like  Paine's  CHms,  stirred  the  masses ;  and  eooa  eleves  States,  in  Con- 


vention assembled,  gave  the  Federal  Constitution  their  support,  and  ratified  H. 
Congress  then  fixed  the  time  for  choosing  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,'  and  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government.  On 
Wednesday,  the  4tb  day  of  March,  1789,  the  old  Continental  Congress'  expired, 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Republic.  This 
was  the  crowning  act  of  the  War  for  Independence,'  and  then  the  Unitbd 
States  of  America  commenced  their  glorious  career  as  a  powerful  empire 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

tkm.  He  was  ahot  in  a  daol,  b;  Atnm  Burr,  in  July,  1B<M,  at  the  early  age  <^  fbrty-scvoii  y^ara. 
Hi»  widow,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  died  in  Novembor,  IflM,  k  the  niDOty-eoTetiUi  jtJir  of 

'  Tbeee  are  men  elected  by  the  people  in  the  various  States,  to  meet  and  cbooae  a  Pnisiik'tit  and 
Vice-Preaideot  of  the  tJoited  Slates.  Tlicir  number  ia  agual  to  the  whole  number  of  Sin.'iti  >r^  und 
Repreaentativea  to  which  the  several  StHtrs  are  entitled.  So  the  people  do  not  vole  dirsi.ll'.  I'r  ilm 
Chief  Uagiatrate.  Formeriy,  the  man  who  received  tlio  highest  number  of  voles  waa  ilr  !  .i'  il  to 
be  Freaidenl,  luid  he  who  received  the  next  higliesC  nuiober  waa  proclaimed  Tico-Preeidi.Tji  NUw 
these  are  voted  for  as  distinct  candidates  for  geparsle  ofHcee.  See  Article  IL  oflbe  Fi'd'nil  fjoa- 
aitution,  Supplentent.  The  Brsl  eiectort  were  chosen  on  the  Bast  Wedneeday  in  February,  17  »;<,  '<' 
inauguralion  of  the  Qml  Preeident  did  not  take  place  [page  366]  until  the  SOlh  <£  April  Ii>Uuw 

*  Page  33S. 

*  For  details  of  the  biflory.  biography,  scenery,  i^lic^  and  tradiliona  of  the  War  fcr  Ind 
«c«^  BM  LoBsng'B  i^cforinJ  KcU  Aiol:  ^  Ms  AEmtuMon. 
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Congreaa  was  in  Beasion  at  Hew  York  while  the  Conrention  at  PhiUddplw 
was  busy  in  preparing  the  Federal  Conatitntiou.  Dnrmg  that  time  it  dispooed 
of  tbe  subject  of  organizing  a  Territorial  Goverjunent  for  the  vast  region  utatii- 
ward  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.'  On  the  llUi 
of  July,  1787,  a  committee  of  Congress  reported  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  Got- 
enunent  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-west  of  the  Ohio."    This 


report  embodied  a  bill,  whose  provisions  in  regard  to  personal  liberty  and  distri- 
bution of  property,  were  very  important.  It  contained  a  special  proviso  that 
the  eatatee  of  all  persons  dying  intestate,  in  the  tfrritory,  should  be  equally 
divided  unong  all  tlie  children,  or  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  thus  striking 
down  the  unjust  law  of  primogeniture,  and  asserting  a  more  republican  prin- 
ciple. The  bill,  also,  provided  and  declared,  that  "there  shall  be  ueitber 
sUvery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
ponishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  This 
ordinance  was  adopted  on  the  13tb,  after  adding  a  clause  relative  to  the  reclsm- 
a^n  of  fugitives  from  labor,  similar  to  that  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Consti' 
tution  a  few  weeks  later.* 

This  ordinance,  together  with  the  &ct  that  Indian  titles  to  seventeen  mil- 
lioDs  of  acres  of  land  in  that  region,  had  been  lately  extinguished  by  treaty 

'  Page  390.  *  Soe  the  Federal  Coiutitutkai,  Aiticia  17.,  SectUoi  3,  CUum  S. 
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with  sevBral  of  the  dusky  tribes/  caused  a  sudden  and  great  influx  of  immi- 
gni&t»  into  the  country  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, Rufus  Putnam,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  other  New  Englanders,  organized 
the  *'  Ohio  Company,"  and  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  five 
millions  of  acres,  extending  along  the  Ohio  from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Sciota.' 
A  similar  contract  was  entered  into  with  John  Cleves  Sjmmes,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  sale  of  two  millions  of  acres,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miamis. 
These  were  the  first  steps  taken  toward  the  settlement  of  the  vast  North-west 
Territory,  which  embraced  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin.  It  was  estimated  that,  during  the  year  following  the 
organization  of  that  Territory  [1788],  full  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  River,  to  become  settlers  upon  its  banks. 
Since,  then,  how  wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  settlement  beyond  the 
AUeghanies !  How  wide  and  deepjias  been  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  emigration 
thither!  The  original  thirteen  States  have  now  [1856]  expanded  into 
THiRTT-ONB,  and  vast  territories,  destined  to  become  numerous  other  States, 
are  rapidly  filling  with  people. 


'  The  Six  NatioDfl  [page  25],  the  Wyandots  [page  23],  the  Delawares  [page  20],  and  the 
Shawnees  [page  19]. 

*  Rufbs  Putnam,  who  had  been  an  active  officer  during  the  War  for  Independence,  was  one  of 
the  moat  efficient  of  the  Ohio  settlers.  He  was  bom  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1738. 
He  entered  the  provincial  army  in  1757,  and  continued  in  service  during  the  remainder  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  entered  the  army  dfthe  Revolution  in  1775,  and  at  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  He  went  to  the  Ohio  country,  with  about  forty 
flettlers,  in  1788.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  formed  a  settle- 
ment, and  caUed  it  Marietta.  Suspicious  of  the  Indians,  they  built  a  stockade,  and  called  it  Campus 
Maartm,  In  1780,  President  Washington  commissioned  Qeneral  Putnam  Supreme  Judge  of  the  North- 
west Territory;  and  in  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  under  Wayne.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States  in  1796;  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  in  1802 ;  and 
then  retired  to  private  life.  Ho  died  at  Marietta  in  1824.  at  tixe  ago  of  eighty-six  years.  He  is 
called  the  Father  of  Oma 


CHAPTER    I. 


When  the  Fctlcral  Conslilitlwn  !:J 
received  the  approval  of  the  peifile.  u-i 
was  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  Repu^^ 
lie,  all  minds  and  hearts  seemed  spontaneously  turned  toward  WashiDgtoo  ^ 
the  best  man  to  perform  the  responsible  dntiea  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  oitw 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  Suie  bj 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors,*  and  John  Adams  was  made  Vice-Presidew 
The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  t»  lil* ' 
triumphal  march.  He  had  scarcolj  left  his  port«r's  lodge,  when  he  ns  i»^ 
hy  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  Ion 
Everywhere  the  people  gathered  to  sec  him  aa  he  passed  along  the  rood.  To*^ 
sent  out  committees  to  receive  him,  and  pubUc  addresses  and  entertainiDHE 


'  Wo  have  obseirod  that  Gouvomeur  MiHria  was  ona  of  the  committee  to  make  the  finili^^^i*' 
oTtbeCoDStitutioii.    The  oommittee  placed  it  in  his  bands,  and  that  instrument,  in  UngiaFCUf 

?ineml  management,  la  the  work  of  that  eminent  man.    Qouverneur  Uonis  was  bora  aw  X^ 
erk,  in  1752.    He  was  a  lawyer,  and  was  always  active  In  public  life.    In  IT93  he  waa  t:ffdB» 
minister  to  Fmnce,  and  after  his  retam  he  waa  a  legislator  Sac  many  yean.    He  died  in  181& 
*  Note  1,  page  361. 
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were  given  in  his  honor,  in  many  places.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from 
pl&ce  to  pkce,  and  firing  of  cannons  and  ringing  of  bells,  announced  his  approach 
u  the  large  towns.  At  Trenton,  bia  reception  was  peculiar  and  gratifying.  It 
Wis  arranged  by  the  ladies.  Over  Trenton  bridge  an  arch  was  thrown,  which 
was  adorned  with  laurel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  conservatories.     Upon  the 


crown,  and  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  words,  "  December  26, 
1776 ;"  '  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers : 
"The  Defender  op  the  Mothbiw  will  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Dacqhtbrs."  Beneath  that  arch  the  President  was  mot  by  a  troupe  of 
females.  As  he  approached,  a  group  of  little  girls,  bearing  each  a  basket, 
commenced  strewing  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the  whole  company,  young  and 
old,  joined  in  singing  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Governor 
Howell: 

"Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  moro 

Welcome  to  this  gnteM  abore. 

Xow  DO  mercenar;  (be 

Ainia  agwn  the  fatal  blow — 

Aims  at  Thee  the  fetal  blow. 

Vii^na  Mr  and  matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  eonquerinp  arm  did  save. 

Build  for  THBE  triumphal  bowera — 

Strew  your  hebo's  way  with  flowers!" 

■  Pago  262. 
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WaahmgtoD  reached  Nev  York  on  the  23d  of  Ajnil,  1T89.  On  it 
80th  he  appeared  apon  the  etreet-galler;  of  the  old  City  Hall'  in  New  York, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assoubled  a 
&ont,  the  oath  of  office  waa  administered  to  him  by  Chancellor  Lirin^toi' 


After  delivering  an  impressive  address  to  the  members  of  both  Homea  trf*  Coo- 
gress,  the  President  and  the  repreeentativea  of  the  people  went  in  solemn  pio- 
cession  to  St.  Paul's  Cburch,  and  there  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Supranc 
Ruler  upon  the  new  government  just  isaugurated. 

Men  were  never  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  greater  responsibility,  tbu 
those  which  demanded  the  consideration  of  Washington  and  bis  compeera.  Tbt 
first  session  of  Congress'  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  organisation  of  the  on 
government,  and  in  the  elaborating  of  schemes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  ilie 
Republic.  The  earliest  eflbrta  of  that  body  were  directed  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  revenues,  in  order  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  wretched  finanriil 

'  It  rtood  on  Ihe  site  of  tbo  present  CuHtom  Honee,  eorner  of  Wall  and  Broaa-streeb.  In  4* 
picture  on  pajiiB  364,  a  correct  representation  of  Hh  slreet-gnllr-ry  is  pran. 

*  One  of  the  commitli^  (note  2,  page  2.'il]  to  cirnfl  tlie  Dpcliiralion  of  lodeprndence.  Hf^? 
bora  in  New  Yortt  in  IMl,  became  a  lawvcr,  fttid  was  always  na  active  public  man.  He  "s 
miniater  lo  Franco  in  ISni.  whon  ho  purchased  Louisiana  for  tho  Dnilcd  Stales.  See  page  33«.  II'^ 
Joined  Hohcrt  Fulton  in  h:t''anil>o:it  experiments  [paffe  398],  and  died  in  1813. 

•  Meml>on>  of  the  H(j"=e  of  Roprew-ntatires  are  elected  lo  Bents  for  two  years,  and  tbrr  I  '; 
two  scFMonp  or  ailtinjis  during  tiiat  time.  Ench  ftlll  term  is  cnllod  a  Oongrtia.  Sow  [ISiS— 
our  reprcseiitntives  are  in  the  third  Region  of  tlie  thirty-fourth  ConRToaB.  ITio  second  waa  an  litri 
seasiou  of  a  few  days.    Seuutcrs  are  elected  by  tlio  State  LonialatureB  to  serve  mx  years. 
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affitirs  of  the  country/  This  subject  was  brou^t  forward  by  Madison,"  the 
tacitly  acknowledged  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  days  after  the 
Totes  for  President  and  Vice-President  had  been  counted.  Pursuant  to  his  sug- 
gestion, tonnage  duties  were  levied,  and  also  a  tariff,  or  duties  upon  foreign 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States.  These  duties  were  made  favorable  to 
American  shipping.  This  was  the  commencement  of  our  present,  though  con- 
siderably modified,  revenue  system. 

Having  made  provision  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  Congress  next  turned 
its  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments.  Three — Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Foreign  Affairs — were  created,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  be 
styled  secretaries,  instead  of  ministers,  as  in  Europe.  These  the  President 
might  appoint  or  dismiss  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  They  were  to 
oonstitnte  a  cabinet  council,  always  ready  for  consultation  with  the  President, 
on  public  affairs,  and  bound  to  give  him  their  opinions  in  writing,  when 
required. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of 
Icdslative  action  concerning:  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  time  in  question.  In  March,  1783,  the  younger 
Pitt'  proposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  scheme  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Its 
chief  feature  was  the  free  admission  into  the  British  West  India  ports  of  American 
vessels  laden  with  the  products  of  American  industry — the  West  India  people, 
in  torn,  to  be  allowed  like  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
was  rejected,  and  soon  an  order  went  forth  from  the  Privy  Council,^  for  the 
entire  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  West  India  ports,  and  prohibiting  the 
importation  there  of  several  products  of  the  United  States,  even  in  British  bot- 
toms. Notwithstanding  this  unwise  and  narrow  policy  was  put  in  force,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown 
and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity. 
This  generous  offer  was  not  only  declined,  but  the  minister  was  haughtily 
assured  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.  Whereupon  Mr.  Adams  imme- 
diately recommended  the  United  States  to  pass  navigation  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  commerce. 

Some  individual  States  attempted  to  legislate  upon  commercial  matters 
and  the  subject  of  duties  for  revenue,  but  their  efforts  were  comparatively 
fruitless.  The  importance  of  having  the  united  action  of  all  the  States,  in 
fiiuning  general  navigation  laws,  was  clearly  perceived,  and  this  perception  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution.^  The  new  government  was  inaugurated  in  due  time,  and,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  earliest  efforts  of  Congress,  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  the  consideration  of  schemes  for  imposing  discriminating  duties.*    These 


»  Page  353.  •  Note  6,  page  356.  "  Page  217. 

*  Note  1,  page  400.  •  Page  366.  *  Pag©  366. 
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measures  immediately  opened  the  blind  eyes  of  British  legislators  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  two  countries.  They  saw  that  Amer- 
ican commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative  bodies, 
as  under  the  old  Confederation,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  and  his 
council.  They  perceived  that  its  interests  were  guarded  and  its  strength  nur- 
tured, by  a  central  power,  of  wonderful  energy,  and  soon  haughty  Britain 
became  the  suppliant.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  revenue  laws  by  Coih 
gress,  a  committee  of  Parliament  proposed  to  ask  the  United  States  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  precisely  the  same  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams, 
six  years  before,  which  was  so  scornfully  rejected.  The  proposition  was  met 
by  generous  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  yet  it  was  not  until 
1816,  when  the  second  war  for  Independence^  had  been  some  time  closed,  that 
reciprocity  treaties  fairly  regulated  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  period  here  referred  to,  another  great  commercial  interest,  then 
in  embryo,  was  under  contemplation  and  discussion,  by  a  few  men  of  forecast 
It  was  ^at  of  the  production  of  Cotton.  Primarily  it  is  an  agricultural  inte- 
rest, but  now,  when  nearly  all  the  cotton  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  grown 
in  the  United  States,  it  has  become  a  great  commercial  interest  Among  the  first 
and  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  was  Tench  Coxe/  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  as  early  as  1785,  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  he  '^  felt  pleasing  convictions  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
extensive  regions  south  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot  counties,  Maryland,  would 
certainly  become  a  great  cotton-producing  country."  And  while  the  Federal 
Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,'' Mr.  Coxe  delivered  a  powerful 
public  address  on  that  and  kindred  subjects,  having  for  his  object  the  establishment 
of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts.  Before 
that  time,  not  a  bale  of  cotton  had  ever  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  any  other  country,  and  no  planter  had  adopted  its  cultivation,  !»  a  '^  crop."  * 

The  Senate  was  engaged  upon  the  important  matter  of  a  Federal  judiciary, 
while  the  House  was  employed  on  the  Revenue  bills.  A  plan,  embodied  in  a 
bill  drafted  by  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,*  was,  after  several  amendments,  con- 
curred in  by  both  Houses.  By  its  provisions,  a  national  judiciary  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  having  one  chief  justice,  and  five  associate 

>  Page  409. 

*  Tench  Coxo  waa  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  Maj,  1755,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  tex^ 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  cotton  culture.  From  1*787  until  his  death,  there  was  nerer 
an  important  industrial  movement  in  which  he  was  not  greatly  interested,  or  in  which  his  name 
did  not  appear  prominent.  In  1794,  while  he  was  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  at  Philadelphia,  ho 
published  a  large  octavo  volume,  containing  his  views,  as  expressed  in  speech  and  writing,  on  the 
subject  of  the  cotton  culture.  In  1806,  he  published  an  essay  on  naval  power  and  the  aioouragc- 
ment  of  manu&cturea  The  following  year  he  published  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
fix>m  time  to  time  thereafter,  he  wrote  and  published  his  views  on  these  subjects.  He  died  in  July, 
1824,  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty-eight  yeara    See  next  page.  *  Page  35& 

*  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  entire  produce  of  cotton,  in  all  countries,  in  1791,  waa  fbiir 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  the  United  States  produced  only  one  twenty-riflh 
of  the  entire  quantity.  In  the  year  1855-56,  the  twelve  cotton-growing  States  of  the  Union  |tf^o- 
duoed  three  millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  thr^  hundred  and  sixtj-two  bales,  of 
four  hundred  pounds  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  (me  btUwn^  four  hundred  and  ten  miOions^  five  kM»- 
dred  and  forty-four  ihousand^  eighi  hun^d  pounds.  The  whole  world  did  not  produce  as  much  cot- 
ton as  this,  annually,  previous  to  the  year  1834.  *  Vago  360. 
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jostioes,  who  were  to  hold  two  sessions  annnally,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.'  Circuit  and  district  courts  were  also  established,  which  had  ju- 
n8dicti<m  over  certain  specified  cases.  Each  State  was  made  a  district,  as  were 
also  the  Territories  of  Kentucky'  and  Maine.*     The  districts,  except  Kentnc^ 


<^^^^^^^^=> 


and  Maine,  were  groaped  tc^ether  into  three  dronits.  An  ^ipeal  from  these 
lower  coorts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  allowed,  as  to 
pcnnts  of  l&w,  in  all  civil  cases  when  the  matter  in  dispute  amounted  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  A  marshal  waa  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for  each 
district,  having  the  general  powers  of  a  sheriff,  wbo  was  to  attend  all  courts, 
acd  was  authorized  to  serve  all  processes.  A  district  attorney,  to  act  for  the 
United  States  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Federal  Government  might  be  inter- 
ested, was  also  to  be  appointed  for  each  district.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  and 
in  general  terms,  was  tiie  Federal  judiciary,  oi^auized  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Ciovemment,  and  still  in  force,  with  slight  modificatioiis. 

The  next  bosineea  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 

'  John  J«y  ^iBge  3791  of  New  Tiwk,  one  of  the  most  actire  and  acute  lawyers  in  the  oountry, 
WH  spppointad  the  flnt  Chief  Justice  of  the  XJnited  Slates;  tmd  Edmund  Randulph,  of  Tii^nia, 
waan^e  Attoroef-Oeikeral.  Randolph  eucceeded  Patrit*  Heniyaa  governor  of  Virginift,  in  1786, 
and  was  very  actire  in  the  ConveDtioa  of  1787.  See  oote  I,  pwo  369.  He  Buoceeded  JeHireon  aa 
BecretarrorState,  anddiedinlSlS.  JohnRutledge  [rage  aiOl  oTSouthCaiDlina;  Jamea Wilson, 
of  PeniiBylvaiiia;  WilliaiD  Cashing,  orMuBBchnsettsi  Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland ;  and  John 
Blair,  of  Tirgioia,  were  appointed  associate  judges.  *  Page  377.  *  Fogo  kh"!. 
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waa  the  proposed  smcndm«nta  to  the  Federal  Constitation,  made  by  the  miiMR'- 
ities  of  the  several  conTentions  which  ratified  that  instrument  This  sahject 
was  brought  forward  by  Madison,  in  justice  to  these  minorities,  and  pursnam 
to  pledges  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation in  Virginia.  These  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  one  hundred  ud 
forty-serffli,'  besides  separate  bills  of  rights  proposed  by  Virginia  and  New 
York.  Many  of  these  amendments  were  identical  in  spirit,  as,  for  example,  the 
nine  propositions  by  Massachusetts  were  repeated  by  New  Hampshire.  And  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  proposed  amendments,  not  one,  judged  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  was  of  a  vital  character.  How  well  this  illustrates  the 
profound  wisdom  embodied  in  our  Constitution !  Sixteen  amendments  were 
finally  i^reed  to  by  Congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequently  ratified  hy  the 
Stat^  and  became  a  part  of  the  Federal  compact'  After  a  session  of  alrawt 
six  months,  Congress  adjourned,*  on  the  29th  of  September  [1789],  and  Wash- 
ington, having  appointed  his  cabinet  council,'  made  a  brief  tour  through  the 
northern  and  eastern  States,  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  their  resources.* 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  the  Becond  session  of  the  first  Congress  com- 
menced, during  which  Alexander  Hamilton,'  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Trewnry, 
made  some  of  those  able  financial  reports  which  established  the  general  line  of 
national  policy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On  his  recommendation,  the  goi- 
eral  government  assumed  the  public  foreign  and  domestic  debt  incurred  by  the 
late  war,^  and  also  the  State  debts  contracted  during  that  period.  The  foreign 
debt,  including  interest,  due  to  France  and  to  private  lenders  in  Holland,  with 
a  small  sum  to  Spain,  amounted  to  $11,710,378.  The  domestic  debt,  rois- 
tered and  unregistered,  including  interest,  and  some  claims,  principally  the  out- 
standing continental  money,'  amounted  to  $42,414,085.  Nearly  one  third  of 
this  was  the  arrears  of  Interest     As  the  government  certificates,  ocmtineotal 


'  Theminorit;  of  ths  Penoa^lvBDu  ConventioD  propoied  14;  of  Hanaebusetta,  9 ;  of  Uvjlud, 
IS;  of  South  Carolina,  4;  of  Kow  Hampahlre,  IS;  of  Virginia,  20;  of  New  York,  33. 
'  Spc  Snpplempnt. 

*  A  tcv  daja  b^M«  the  adjourDmeat,  a  neohititiii  iraa  adopted,  requcstiDg  the  Preodent  oTlbt 
United  Stales  to  recommend  n  day  of  public  tfaaulcagiving  and  prayer,  to  be  obwrved  by  tlie  petipla 
of  the  DatioD,  in  ackoowlet^cDt  of  the  nunyagtial  bvora  of  the  Almigbty,  b  pennitting  them  to 

estatillsh,  in  peace,  a  free  goTemfflenC. 

*  Alesoniler  HomilKin  was  appointed  Secretarj' of  the  Tmsnrr; 
Henry  Knoi,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Thomaa  Jeflbraon,  Seortwy 
of  Foroiicn  AHaiis.  Jeflbraon  waa  then  United  Statce  miniater  at  lb* 
court  of  France,  and  did  not  enter  upon  hia  duties  until  MBirh,llM- 
The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  waa  not  created  until  tb«  pnt- 
idency  (^  Ur.  Adama  Naval  a^ra  were  under  tb«  contral  </  Sm 
Secretary  of  War.  General  Knox  waa  one  c^  the  most  efloml 
offlcets  of  the  RevolQliaii,  ha*tog,  Own  the  beginning,  the  diiefemii- 
mand  of  the  artillery.    lie  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  artOkiy. 

'   and  roite  to  the  ranic  of  major-generaL    Note  4,  page  3K0. 

*  Waahington  wra  everywhere  received  with  gnU  honor*;  and 
Tmmbull,  author  of  ifPingal,  wrote  to  hia  fHend,  OiiTer  VolisK: 

OEyEBAI.  Kitox.  "  We  have  gone  through  all  the  popiah  grades  of  wonhip ;  awl  It* 

President  Tetuma  all  fVagTant  wiUi  the  odor  of  incenae." 

*  Note  2,  page  360. 
'  Note  2.  p^  2S3.     In  that  note  tbe  amount  given  la  the  prinapat,  withoat  the  intmL 
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bilby  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  were  now  held  chiefly  by  speculators,  who 
had  purchased  them  at  reduced  rates,  the  idea  had  been  put  forth  by  prominent 
men,  that  it  would  be  proper  and  expedient  to  apply  a  scale  of  depreciation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  paper  money  toward  the  close  of  the  war, '  in  liquidating  these 
claims.  But  Hamilton  opposed  it  as  dishonest  and  impolitic,  arguing,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  objection,  that  public  credit  was  essential  to  the  new  Federal 
Govermnent.  He  therefore  urged  that  all  the  debts  of  the  government  should 
be  met  according  to  the  terms'  of  the  contract.  He  proposed  the  funding  of  the 
public  debt,  in  a  &ir  and  economical  way,  by  which  the  public  creditors  should 
receive  their  promised  six  per  cent,  interest,  until  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  pay  the  principal,  the  Secretary  assuming  that,  in  five  years,  the 
United  States  might  effect  loans  at  five,  and  even  at  four  per  cent,  with  which 
these  claims  might  be  liquidated.  He  proposed  to  have  the  proceeds  of  the 
post^ffice'  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt.  After 
much  debate,  the  propositions  of  Hamilton,  in  general,  were  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  9th  of  March,  1790.*  A  system  of  revenue  from  imposts  and 
internal  excise,  proposed  by  Hamilton,  was  also  adopted.  A  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  presented  on  the  11th  of  February,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  caused  long,  and,  sometimes,  acrimonious  debates.  An  act 
was  also  passed,  during  this  session,  making  the  District  of  Columbia  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  that 
date. 

The  First  Congress  commenced  its  third  session*  in  December,  1790,  and 
before  its  close,  measures  were  adopted  which  laid  the  foundations  of  public 
credit  and  national  prosperity,  deep  and  abiding.  During  the  two  years  in 
which  the  new  government  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  organization,  a 
competent  revenue  had  been  provided  for ;  the  public  debt,  national  and  State, 
had  been  funded,  and  the  interest  thereon  had  been  provided  for ;  a  national 
judiciary,  wise  in  all  its  features,  had  been  established;  and  the  nation,  in 
its  own  estimation  and  that  of  other  States  of  the  world,  had  taken  a  proud 
position  in  the  great  political  family.  North  Carolina  [Nov.  21,  1789]  and 
Rhode  Island  [May  29,  1790],  had  already  become  members  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, by  ratifying  the  Constitution  ;*  and  during  this  session,  Vermont'  had  been 
admitted  [Feb.  18,  1791]  as  a  sovereign  State.  Settlements  were  now  rapidly 
spreading  beyond  the  Alleghanies,^  and  the  subject  of  territorial  organizations 

*  Note  3,  pajy^  245.  '  Pago  373. 

"  The  President  was  authorized  to  bonow  $12,000,000,  if  necessaiy,  to  pay  off  the  foreign  debt; 
and  a  new  loan  was  to  be  opened,  payable  in  certificates,  of  the  domestic  debt,  at  their  par  value, 
and  in  continental  bills  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for  ona  Congress  also  authorized  an 
Additional  loan,  payable  in  certificates  of  the  State  debts,  to  the  amount  of  $21,600,000.  These 
certificates  were  tiiose  which  had  been  issued  for  services  or  supplies,  during  the  war.  A  new 
board  of  commissioners  was  (^pointed,  with  fbll  power  to  settle  all  claims  on  general  principles  of 
equity.  *  Note  3,  p^ge  366.  *  Page  360. 

'  Vermont  was  originally  called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants^  and  was  claimed  by  both  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1777,  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed  the  territory 
an  independent  State.  After  purchaamg  the  claims  of  New  York  for  $30,000,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

^  The  first  census^  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  was  completed  in 
1791.    The  number  of  all  sezes  and  colors,  was  3,929,000.    The  number  of  slaves  was  695,000. 
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waB  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Already  the  Norihrwestem 
TerrUary,  as  we  have  seen/  had  been  established  [Julj,  1787J,  and  Tennessee 
had  been  constituted  [March  26, 1790J  the  Territory  S&uih^wesi  of  the  Ohio.* 

The  subject  of  a  national  currency  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  the  First  Congress,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  suggestion  and  plan  of  Hamilton.  At  that  time  the  whole  bank- 
ing capital  in  the  United  States  was  only  $2,000,000,  invested  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America^  at  Philadelphia,  established  by  Bobert  Morris  ;*  the  Bank  of 
New  York^  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts^  in  Boston. 
The  charter  was  limited  to  twenty  years ;  its  location  was  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  management  to  be  intrusted  to  tw^ty-five  directors. 
Although  chartered  in  January,  1791,  the  National  Bank  did  not  commence 
its  operations,  in  corporate  form,  until  in  February,  1794,  when  it  began  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  second  Congress,  the  important  subject  of 
a  national  mint  received  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  That 
subject  had  been  frequently  discussed.  As  early  as  1782,  the  topic  of  coins 
and  currency  had  been  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  in  an  able  report,  written  at  the  request  of  Bobert  Morris.  In  1784, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted 
a  report,  agreeing  with  Morris  in  regard  to  a  decimal  system,  but  entirely  dis- 
agreeing with  him  in  the  details.^  He  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  namely 
a  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars ;  a  dollar,  in  silver ;  a  tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar, in  silver;  and  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper.  In  1785,  Congress 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  made  legal  provision,  the  following  year, 
fer  a  coinage  upon  that  basis.  This  was  the  origin  of  our  cent^  dime,  doBar, 
and  eagle.  Already  several  of  the  States  had  issued  copper  coins  ;*  but  the 
Federal  Constitution  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  Mint  was  delayed,  however,  and  no  special  action 
in  that  direction  was  taken  until  1790,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 

0 

»  Pag©  362. 

'  The  subject  of  the  pablic  lands  of^the  United  States  has  always  been  one  of  interest  The 
first  act  of  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  linnted  sales,  was  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  in  1790,  which  provided  in  some  degree  for  the  protection  of  small  purchasers.  PreTioas 
to  that,  not  less  than  a  tract  of  four  thousand  acres  could  be  purchased.  This  was  calculated  to 
make  labor  subservient  to  wealth,  in  new  settlements.  Hamilton's  scheme  was  highly  approved. 
The  minimum  price  of  public  land,  previous  to  1800,  was  two  doUara  per  acre ;  since  then,  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents.  The  extent  of  the  public  domain  has  greatly  increased,  by  acoesBioDfl, 
within  a  few  years.  At  the  close  of  1855,  there  remained  unsold  about  96,000,000  of  acres  of  8U^ 
veyed  public  domain,  and  of  the  unsurveyed,  about  136,000,000  of  acres,  worth,  in  the  aggregate 
about  $276,000,000.  The  average  cost  to  the  government,  per  acre,  of  acquiring  title,  surveying, 
selling,  and  managing,  is  about  22  cents  per  acre,  while  it  sells  at  $1.25  per  acre,  or  a  net  profit  of 
$1.03.  •  Note  3,  page  263. 

*  Morris  attempted  to  harmonize  the  moneys  of  all  the  States.  Starting  with  an  ascertained 
firaction  as  an  unit,  for  a  divisor,  he  proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys : 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

Ten  pence  to  one  bilL 

Ten  bills  one  dollar  (or  about  seventy-five  cents  of  oar  currency). 

Ten  dollars  one  crown. 

*  Note  4,  page  122. 
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State^  urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Still  there  was  delay, 
until  on  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  laws  were  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  ft 
Mint  During  three  years  from  that  time,  its  operations  were  chiefly  experi- 
mental, and  long  debates  were  had  concerning  the  devices  for  the  new  coins.' 
The  Mint  was  finally  put  into  full  operation,  in  1795,'  luid  has  continued  to 
increase  in  its  issues  of  coin,  ever  since.' 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  post-office  system,  was  passed  during  the* 
same  session  that  measures  were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mint.  Very 
ttxm  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Ebenezer  Hazzard  [July  17, 1789],  then  postmaster-general 
under  the  old  Confederation,  suggesting  the  importance  of  some  new  regula- 
tions for  that  department.  A  bill  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  post 
office  was  passed  soon  afterward.  The  subject  was  brought  up,  firom  time  to 
time,  until  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1792.  The  postmaster-general 
was  not  made  a  cabinet  officer  until  the  first  year  [1829]  of  President  Jack- 
son's administration.* 

British  agents  on  the  north-western  firontier  continued  to  tamper  with  the 
Indians,  and  excite  them  to  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  fi)r  several, 
years  after  the  peace  of  1783.*  And,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the 
British  held  possession  of  western  posts  belonging  to  the  United  States.  These 
fiicts  caused  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  British  government  yet  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  new  Bepublic  back  to  colonial  dependence.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  America  became  excited,  and  the  fact,  that  Sir  John  Johnston*  was 
the  British  Indian  agent  on  that  frontier,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (then  Lord 
Dorchester)  was  again  governor  of  Canada,^  strengthened  that  opinion  and 
apprehension.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  the  fostered  discontents  of  the 
Indians  were  developed  into  open  hostilities.  Attempts  at  pacific  arrangements 
were  fruitless,  and  General  Harmer  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country  north  of 
^e  present  Cincinnati,  with  quite  a  strong  force,  to  desolate  their  villages  and 


'  The*Senate  proposed  the  head  of  the  Presideni  of  the  United  States  who  should  occnpy  the 
<^ir  at  the  time  of  the  coinage.  In  the  House,  the  head  of  Liberty  was  suggested,  as  being  less 
aristocratic  than  that  of  the  President — shaving  less  the  stamp  of  royalty.  The  head  of  Liberty  was 
finally  adopted. 

*  The  first  mint  was  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  remained  the  sole  issuer  of  coin,  in  the  United 
Sttftes,  until  1835,  when  a  branch  was  established  in  eadi  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina^ 
and  Louisiana — ^in  Charlotte,  Bahlonega,  and  New  Orleans.  These  three  brandies  went  into  oper- 
ation in  the  years  1837-'38. 

*  From  1793  to  1795,  the  value  of  the  whole  issue  was  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  amount  has  exceeded  sixty  millions  annually.  Pre- 
vioas  to  the  year  1830,  almost  the  entire  supply  of  gold  for  our  coinage  was  furnished  by  foreign 
countries.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  of  the  Union  that  sent  gold  to  the  mint  torn  its 
mines.  Since  then,  almost  every  State  has  made  contributions,  some  very  small.  But  the  young- 
est State  of  all,  CaUfomia  [See  page  497],  has  outstripped  them  all,  having  sent  to  the  mint,  at 
the  close  of  1854,  gold  to  the  amount  of  $264,250,000  of  the  $273,609,000  worth,  the  amount  of  the 
entire  deposit  of  domestic  gold.  Altogether,  the  yield  of  the  California  mines  now  [1856]  may  be 
feirlv  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at^  at  least,.  $500,000,000. 

Page  459.  The  operations  of  the  post-office  department  increased  very  rapidly  year  after  year. 
In  1795,  the  number  of  post-office  routes  was  453  over  13,207  miles  of  travel.  The  revenue  of  the 
department  was  $160,620.  Now  [1856]  the  number  of  routes  is  over  25,000;  the  number  of  miles 
traveled,  fiill  220,000 ;  and  the  revenue  nearly  $7,000,000. 

'  Page  348.  •  Note  2,  page  278.  ^  Page  340. 
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crops,  fus  Sullivan  did  those  of  the  Senecas  in  1779.'  In  this  he  snoceeded,  but 
in  two  battles  [Oct.  17  and  22,  1790],  near  the  present  village  of  Fort  Wayne, 
in  Indiana,  he  was  defeated,  with  considerable  loss.  The  following  year,  mn 
expedition  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  General  Scott,  marched  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabaah.  General  Wilkinson  led  a  second  expedition  against 
them,  in  July  following,  and  in  September,  General  St  Clair,'  then  governor 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  with  two  thou- 
sand men.  While  in  camp  near  the  northern  line  of  Darke  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  borders  of  Indiana,  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  [Nov.  4,  1791]  by  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  men. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  produced  great  alarm  on  the  whole  north-western 
frontier.  Even  the  people  of  Pittsburg*  did  not  feel  secure,  and  the  border 
settlers  called  loudly  for  help.  Foi*tunately  the  Indians  did  not  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  and  for  a  while  hostilities  ceased.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  but  through  the  interference  of  British 
officials,  their  negotiations  were  fruitless.  General  Wayne*  had  been  appointed, 
in  the  mean  while,  to  succeed  St.  Clair  in  military  command,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  he  marched  into  the  Indian  country  in  the 
autumn  of  1793.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Greenville,^  near  the  place  of  St 
Clair's  defeat,  where  he  built  Fort  Recovery.  The  following  summer  [1794] 
he  pushed  forward  to  the  Maumee  River,  and  built  Fort  Defiance  ;*  and  on  the 
St.  Mary's  he  erected  Fort  Adams  as  an  intermediate  post.  On  the  16th  of 
August  he  went  down  the  Maumee,  with  three  thousand  men,  and  not  fiir  from 
the  present  Maumee  Gity,^  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Indians,  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  He  then  laid  waste  their  country,  and  after  a  successful 
campaign  of  about  ninety  days,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Greenville. 
There,  the  following  year,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  western  tribes^  in  all 
about  eleven  hundred,,  met  [August  3,  1795]  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  ceded  to  the  latter  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  present  States  of  Michigan' and  Indiana.  After  that,  the  United  States 
had  very  little  trouble  with  the  western  Indians  until  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812-15.' 

Party  spirit,  which  had  been  engendered  during  the  discussions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,'^  gradually  assumed  distinct  forms,  and  during  the  second 
session  of  the  second  Congress,  it  became  rampant  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  the  national  legislature.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  the  heads  of  distinct 
departments"  in  Washington's  cabinet,  differed  materially  concerning  important 
public  measures,  and  then,  under  the  respective  leadership  of  those  statesmen, 


*  Pago  304.        '  Page  276.        •  Pago  205.        •  Page  298.        *  In  Darke  county.  Ohia 

'  At  the  junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  with  the  Maumee  River,  in  the  south-east  part  of  WOliainfl 
county,  Ohio. 

^  In  the  town  of  Waynesfidd.  The  British  then  occupied  a  fort  at  the  Maumee  Bapid^ 
near  by. 

*  The  British  held  possession  of  Detroit,  and  nearly  all  Michigan,  until  1796.    See  page  3S0. 

*  Page  409.  "  Page  360,  "  Page  367. 
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were  drawn  those  lines  of  party  distinction  known  as  Federalist  and  Repub^ 
liamy  which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur  j.  The  Federalist  party  was 
oomposed  of  those  who  favored  great  concentration  of  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment The  Reptddicans^  on  the  contrary,  were  for  diffusing  power  among 
the  people.  Here  were  antagonistic  points  of  great  diffirence,  and  the  warfiure 
between  the  parties  was  acrimonious  in  the  extreme. 

During  tiie  summer  of  1792,  very  little  of  public  interest  occurred,  excepts 
the  admission  [June  1]  of  Kentucky'  into  the  Union,  but  the  marshalling  of 
forces  for  the  presidential  election,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 
Washington  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  from  public  station  on  the  expiration  of  his  presidential 
term ;  but  it  was  made  evident  to  his  mind,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  desired  his  continuauce  in  office,  and  that  the  public  safety  demanded 
it  Under  these  circumstances,  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  he  and 
Adams  were  re-elected  by  large  majorities. 

Yet  the  Republican  party  was  daily  gaining  strength,  partly  from  develop- 
ments within  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  events  then 
transpiring  in  Europe.  A  bloody  revolution  was  in  progress  in  France.  The 
people  there  had  abolished  monarchy,  and  murdered  their  king,  and  the  new 
Bepublic  in  name  (a  political  chaos  in  reality),  having  the  avowed  sympathies 
of  the  Republican  party  in  America,*  sent  M.  Genet*  as  its  minister  to  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  American  people.  The  Frencli 
Bepublic  had  declared  war  against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  needed 
transatlantic  assistance.  Remembering  the  recent  alliance,^  and  sympathisdng 
with  all  effi>rts  for  popular  freedom,  the  Republican  party  here,  and  also  many 
of  the  Federalists,  received  Genet  (who  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  April,  1793)  with  open  arms,  and  espoused  his  cause. 

But  Genet's  zeal  outstripped  his  prudence,  and  defeated  his  plans.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  expression  of  opinions  or  intentions  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  he  began  to  fit  out  privateers*  in  our  ports,  to  depredate 
upon  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  property;*  and  when  Washington  prudently 
i^ued  [May  9,  1793]  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  inter- 


'  Kentucky,  which  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  Yii^nians,  and  was  claimed  aa  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  that  State,  was  now  erected  into  a  sovereign  member  of  the  confederation.  Its  first 
Battlement,  as  we  have  seen  [note  2,  page  300],  was  at  Boonesboro',  by  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775. 

'  There  was  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm  m  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  advent  of  Liberty  in  France,  and  public  demonstrations  of  it  were  made  in  several  plaoea  In 
Boston,  an  ox,  roasted  whole,  was  placed  upon  a  car  drawn  by  sixteen  horses,  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  flags  displayed  from  its  horns,  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  followed  by  carts, 
bearing  bread  and  two  hogsheads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the  people.  A  civic 
feast  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  over  which  Samuel  Adams  [note  1,  page  221]  presided.  In  Phil- 
adelphia the  anniversanr  of  the  French  alliance  [page  283]  was  celebrated  by  a  pubhc  dinner,  at 
which  General  Mifflin  [page  352]  presided ;  and  m  other  ptacee  festivals  were  held. 

*  Edmund  Charles  Genet  was  the  son  of  a  disting^hed  public  man  in  France.  Ho  married,  in 
thl«  country,  a  daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton  [note  5.  page  360],  and  remained  in  the 
United  States.     He  died  at  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  m  1834,  aged  about  seventy-two  yearSb 

*  Pago  283.  •  Note  1,  page  246. 

*  These  cruisers  brought  captured  vessels  into  our  ports,  and  French  consuls  actually  held 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  authorized  the  sale  of  the  prizes.  Ail  this  was  done  before  Genet  was 
recognized  as  a  minister  by  the  American  government. 
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eet  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  toward  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe,  Genet  persisted,  and  tried  to  excite  hostiUtj 
between  our  people  and  their  government.  Washington  finally  requested  and 
obtained  his  recal,  and  Fauchet,  who  succeeded  him  in  1794,  was  instructed  to 
assure  the  President  that  the  French  government  disapproved  of  Genet's  con- 
duct. No  doubt  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Washington,  at  this  time,  saved 
our  Republic  from  utter  ruin. 

A  popular  outbreak  in  western  Pennsylvania,  known  in  history  as  The 
Whiskey  Ifisurrection,  gave  the  new  government  much  trouble  in  1794.  An 
excise  law,  passed  in  1791,  which  imposed  duties  on  domestic  distilled  liquors, 
was  very  unpopular.  A  new  act,  passed  in  the  spring  of  1794,  was  equally 
unpopular ;  and  when,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  officers  were 
sent  to  enforce  it  in  the  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  were  resisted 
by  the  people,  in  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general  throughout  all  that 
region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  many  outrages  were  committed. 
Buildings  were  burned,  mails  were  robbed,  and  government  officers  were  in- 
sulted and  abused.  At  one  time  there  were  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
insurgents  under  arms.  The  local  militia  would  have  been  utterly  impotent  to 
restore  order,  if  their  aid  had  been  given.  Indeed,  most  of  the  militia  assem- 
bled in  response  to  a  call  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  and  these  com- 
posed a  large  portion  of  the  ^'  rebels."  The  insurgent  spirit  extended  into  the 
border  counties  of  Virginia ;  and  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  perceiving,  with 
alarm,  this  imitation  of  the  lawlessness  of  French  politics,  took  immediate  steps 
to  crush  the  growing  hydra.  The  President  first  issued  two  proclamatioDS 
[August  7,  and  September  25],  but  without  effect  After  due  consideration, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceable  means,  he  ordered  out  a  large  body  of  the 
militia  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  who  marched  to 
the  insurgent  district,  in  October  [1794],  under  the  command  of  General 
Henry  Lee,  then  governor  of  Virginia.^  This  last  argument  was  effectual ;  and 
soon  this  insurrection,  like  that  of  Shays^s,  of  Massachusetts,  some  yean 
earlier,'  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  Federal  Government,  was 
allayed. 

Another  cloud  was  now  rising  in  the  political  horizon.  While  these  inter- 
nal commotions  were  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  a  bitter  feeling  was 
growing  up  between  the  American  and  British  governments.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  1788,*  and  the  disputes,  daily  assuming 
a  more  bitter  tone,  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  another  war.  The 
Americans  complained  that  no  indemnification  had  been  made  for  negroes  car- 
ried away  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  -*  that  the  British  held  military  posts 
on  their  frontiers,  contrary  to  the  treaty  ;*  that  British  emissaries  had  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  ;*  and  that,  to  retaliate  on  France,  the  English  had 


»  Page  333.  •  Page  353.  •  P^e  348. 

'  *  DurinfT  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  in  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia,  and  at  the  fiiud  eracuar 
tibn.  the  British  plundered  manj  plantations,  and  sold  the  negroes  in  the  West  IndMS. 

*  Noto  8,  page  374.  •  Page  371 
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captured  our  nentrftl  vessels,  and  impressed  oar  Beunen  into  the  British  serrioe.' 
The  British  complained  that  stipulations  concerning  the  property  of  loyalists,* 
ind  also  in  relation  to  dehta  contracted  in  England  before  the  Rerolntwo,  hod 
not  been  complied  with.  In  order  to  arert  an  event  so  verjr  ondesirable  as 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  President  proposed  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  the 
Sritiah  court,  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  aa  amicable  settlement,  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments.   The  Federal  Legislature  approved  of  it,  . 


and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  John  Jay*  was  appointed  an  envoy  eztraoidi- 
nary  for  the  purpose.  ' 

The  special  minister  of  the  United  States  was  received  with  great  courtly 
in  Englaiid,  where  be  arrived  in  June ;  and  he  negotiated  a  treaty  which,  at  the 
time,  was  not  very  satis&ctory  to  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  It  hon- 
estly provided  ibr  the  collection  of  debts  here,  by  British  creditors,  which  had 

'  This  practice  waa  one  of  the  causes  wbich  flnall;  produced  a  war  between  the  two  ta^aoa, 
in  1812.    See  page  40S. 

*  The  lofaliBts,  or  Tories  fnote  4,  page  226},  who  had  fled  ftom  the  country  durii^  tbe  prog- 
wea,  or  at  ttie  dose  of  the  War  for  Independence,  and  « hoee  propertj'  had  been  conBacated, 
endeavoured  to  regain  thdr  eataCen,  and  alao  indemnity  Ibr  their  other  Iobms.  The  British  govon- 
ment  flnallj  paid  to  then  aufferere  more  than  $15,000,000. 

*  John  Juj  was  a  deacendaot  of  a  Uu^enot  family  [page  491,  and  was  born  in  the  d^  of  New 
Totk  in  1145.  He  was  early  in  the  raolts  of  active  patriots,  and  rendered  very  important  servicaa 
daring  the  Revolution.  Alter  tho  war  be  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  oT  our  countrymen  In  laying 
the  ((xmdations  <^  our  Federal  Qoiemment,  and  of  establlihing  the  dvil  government  of  his  n^vs 
Btat^  tX  wbich  he  woa  chief  magistrate  at  one  time.  He  railed  thnn  public  lifb  in  ISOl,  and 
died  in  1S39,  mi  the  age  of  dgbtj-Ibur  yeara.  Hia  residence  was  at  Bedfiwd,  Westchester  conn^, 
NewToA. 
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been  contracted  before  the  ReTolotiou,  bnt  it  procured  no  redress  for  thoM  irbo 
had  lost  negroes.  It  secured  indemnity  for  nnlavfnl  captures  od  the  aeu,  anA 
the  encuation  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  (yet  held  \>y  the  British),  by  the  lit 
of  Jane,  1796.    In  order  to  secure  cert«n  pointa  of  great  importsnoe,  Jfty  na 


oompelled  to  yield  others ;  and  he  finally  signed  a  trea^,  defective,  in  some 
things,  and  objectionable  to  others,  but  the  best  that  could  then  be  obtuned. 
The  treaty  gave  rise  to  violent  debates  in  Congress,'  and  in  State  Legislatuns, 
but  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  24tb  of  June,  1795.'     The  wisdom, 

'  The  debated,  on  ibut  otxukm,  developed  laJeat  of  the  highest  order,  and  invwnt  a  iKiiKintdg 
epoch  in  the  biMoiy  of  American  politics  and  atatesmanship.  Albert  Gallatin  then  CKtabiidwd 
bis  title  to  the  leaderdiipof  the  oppositiQii  in  the  House  of  Repreeentativea,  wliile  Fisher  AmK  in* 
speech  of  wonderftd  power,  ia  bvor  of  the  treat?  and  the  AdmiDistratioa,  won  for  hiDSplT  tbs 
laurels  of  aa  anrivalGd  orator.  He  was  then  in  feeble  beolth ;  and  when  he  aroee  to  speak,  thin 
and  palc^  he  oould  bardJ;  sapport  himself  on  bis  fbet,  and  his  voice  wos-feeble.  Btrength  »«i]ud 
to  come  B»  he  wanned  with  Uie  subjetrt,  and  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  poured  forth  as  freni  a 
migbtr  Bad  inexhaustible  fountain.  So  powerihl  was  his  speech,  that  a  memlrar  oppiwed  to  him 
moved  that  Uie  qaeatjon  od  which  he  had  spoken  should  be  postponed  until  the  ueit  dsv,  "thit 
the;  should  not  act  under  the  Influence  of  an  excitement  of  which  their  calm  judgmeot  might  mA 
uprove."  In  alluoon  to  this  speech,  John  Adams  bluntlj  said:  "There  wasn't  a  dry  t'vein  Ui* 
Ilonse,  eicopt  some  of  the  jockasMS  that  occasioned  the  oecessitj  of  the  cnUirj."  tisber  Ama 
was  bom  in  Dedham,  Uassachosetts,  in  April,  1766.  His  health  was  delicate  from  Lnbocj.  H« 
was  so  prooodous  that  he  commenced  the  studj'  of  Latin  when  six  Tears  of  age,  and  was  adniilted 
to  Haniard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  chose  the  law  for  a  mofegaion,  and  soon  stood  st  tb« 
bead  of  the  bar  in  his  native  district.  Ea  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Federal  CoostitutioiL  B« 
was  the  first  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Federal  CongreaL  He  died  on  the  4th  of  Jutf, 
ISOS,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

*  Great  eidtement  soooeeded.     In  several  dtiee  mobs  thieateoed  peiaonal  riolence  to  ^  ■"P' 
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and  policy,  and  true  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jay  were  soon  made  manifest.  In  Oc- 
tober following,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  Spanish  territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  United  States, 
were  defined.  That  treaty  also  secured  to  the  United  States  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  port,  for  ten  years. 

As  soon. as  one  excitement  was  &irly  allayed,  causes  for  others  appeared; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  Washington's  administration  of  eight  years,  when 
the  policy  of  the  new  government  had  to  be  established,  and  its  machinery  put 
in  operation,  the  greatest  wisdom,  circumspection,  and  conservative  action,  on 
the  part  of  officiiJs,  were  continually  demanded.  Difficulties  appeared  like 
little  clouds  on  the  distant  horizon,  sometimes  as  mere  specks,  at  others,  in 
alarming  shapes.  These  were  chiefly  in  connection  with  trade,  especially  in 
foreign  lands.  American  commerce  was  rapidly  expanding,  and  now  began  to 
find  its  way  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  it  was  met  by  Algerine 
pirates,  who  seized  the  merchandise,  and  held  the  seamen  in  captivity,  in  order 
to  procure  ransom-money.  These  depredations,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  efforts 
to  organize  a  navy,  had  continued  many  years  before  the  government  took 
active  measures  to  suppress  them.  President  Washington  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject,  toward  the  close  of  1790 ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  gave  many  interesting  details,  in  his  annual 
report,  on  the  subject  of  these  piracies.  A  commissioner  was  sent  to  treat  with 
the  Dey,  or  Governor,  of  Algiers  on  the  subject,  but  that  semi-barbarian  robber 
argued  in  reply :  *'  If  I  were  to  make  peace  with  everybody,  what  should  I  do 
with  my  corsairs  ?  what  should  I  d(^  with  my  soldiers  ?  They  would  take  off 
my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes,  not  being  able  to  live  on  their  miserable 
aUowance." 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  Congress,  on  account  of  these  depredations,  passed 
an  Act  to  provide  for  a  naval  armament,  and  appropriated  almost  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  But  the  United  States,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proposed  navy,  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  autumn 
of  1795  [November  28],  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which  an  annual 
tribute  was  to  be  given  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  in  accordance  with  the 
long-established  usages  of  European  nations.'  This  was  humiliating,  but  could 
not  then  be  avoided.  Congress  had  given  the  President  power  to  provide  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  equip,  several  vessels.  To  this  end  he  put  forth 
his  energies  immediately,  and  in  July  [1794],  he  conunissioned  captains  and 
superintendents,  naval  constructors  and  navy  agents,  six  each,  and  ordered  the 
construction  of  six  ships.     The  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  caused  work  oa 

porton  of  the  treaty.  Mr  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  [note  €,  page  216],  Mr.  Hamilton  was  stoned 
at  a  pablic  meeting,  and  the  British  minister  at  Philadelphia  was  insulted. 

'  Between  the  years  1785  and  1793,  the  Algerine  pirates  captured  and  carried  into  Algiers^ 
fifteen  American  vessels,  used  the  property,  and  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  seamen 
slaves  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  In  1795,  the  United  States  agreed,  by  treaty,  to  pay  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  captives,  then  aJive,  and  m  addition,  to  make  the  dey,  or  governor,  a 
present  of  a  firigato  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  annual  tribute  of  twenty-three  thousand 
doUarB  was  also  to  be  padd.  This  was  complied  with  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812. 
See  pages  390  and  446.  « 
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these  vessels  to  be  suspended  in  1795.  Soon  the  folly  of  not  completmg  the 
little  navy,  so  well  begun,  was  made  manifest,  when  British  cruisers  comm^oed 
the  practice  of  taking  seamen  from  American  vessels,  and  impressing  them  into 
the  English  service/  The  ships  of  the  French  Republic  soon  afterward  com- 
menced depredations  upon  American  commerce ;  and  in  1797,  when  war  with 
that  government  seemed  inevitable,'  Congress,  on  the  urgent  recommendation 
of  President  Adams,  caused  the  frigates  United  States^  Coiistellaiionj  and 
Constitution  to  be  completed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  sea.  This  was  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  American  navy,*  which,  in  after  years,  though  weak  in  num- 
bers, performed  many  brilliant  exploits.  From  this  time  the  navy  became  the 
cherished  arm  of  the  national  defense;  and  chiefly  through  its  instrumentality, 
the  name  and  power  of  the  United  States  began  to  be  properly  appreciated  in 
Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Now  [1796],  the  administration  of  Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
had  been  one  of  vast  importance  and  incessant  action.  All  disputes  with 
foreign  nations,  except  France,^  had  been  adjusted;  government  credit  was 
established,  and  the  nation  was  highly  prosperous.*  The  embryos  of  new  em- 
pires beyond  the  AUeghanies,  had  been  planted ;  and  the  last  year  of  his  admin- 
istration was  signalized  by  the  admission  [June,  1796]  of  Tennessee  into  die 
Union  of  States,  making  the  number  of  confederated  republics,  sixteen. 

During  the  closing  months  of  Washington's  administration,  the  first  great 
struggle  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  ascendancy  between  the 
Federalists  and  Mepublicans,*  took  place.  The  only  man  on  whom  the  nation 
now  could  possibly  unite,  was  about  to  retire  to  private  life.  He  issued  his 
admirable  FareweU  Address  to  his  countrymen — that  address  so  fiiU  of  wis- 
dom, patriotism,  and  instruction — early  in  the  autumn  of  1796  [September  19], 
and  then  the  people  were  fully  assured  that  some  other  man  must  be  chosen  to 
fill  his  place.  There  was  very  little  time  for  preparation  or  electioncCTing,  for 
the  choice  must  be  made  in  November  following.  Activity  the  most  extraordi- 
nary appeared  among  politicians,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  Federalists 
nominated  John  Adams  for  the  high  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  Bepab- 
licans  nominated  Thomas  Jefierson  for  the  same.  The  contest  was  fierce,  and 
party  spirit,  then  in  its  youthful  vigor,  was  implacable.     The  result  was  a  vic- 

"  Page  401.  •  Page  386. 

*  Congress  had  created  the  ofSee  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aa  an  ezecixtiyo  department,  and  on 
^e  30th  of  April,  1798|  Benjamin  Stoddart^  of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Coliunl»a,  ma 
appointed  to  that  chair.  Hitherto  the  business  of  the  war  and  navy  depai^ents  had  been  pe^ 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

*  The  French  government  was  highly  displeased  because  of  the  treaty  made  with  England,  by  Ur. 
Jay,  and  even  adopted  hostile  measures  toward  the  United  States.  It  wanted  the  Amerioms  to 
show  an  active  participation  with  the  French  in  hatred  of  the  English,  and  therefore  the  strict  dm- 
traJity  observed  by  Washington,  was  ezceedmgly  displeasing  to  the  French  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  independenthr  of  French  interventioo,  and  the 
success  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French  rulers.  In  a  word, 
because  the  United  States,  having  the  strength,  assumed  the  right  to  stand  alone,  the  French  won 
tended,  and  threatened  ^e  grown-up  child  with  personal  chastisement 

*  Commerce  had  wonderflilly  expanded.    The  exports  had,  in  five  years,  increased  flxim  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars^  and  the  imports  in  about  the  a 
ratia  *  Page  377. 
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torj  for  both  parties — Adama  being  elected  President,  and  Jefierson,  having 
the  next  highest  number  of  votea,  was  chosen  Vice- President.'  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1797,  Washington  retired  from  office,  and  Adams  was  inaugurated  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States.  The  great  leader  of  the  armiea  in  the 
War  for  Independence  was  never  again  enticed  &om  the  quiet  pursuitB  of  agri- 
culture at  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  performance  of  public  duties. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ADAHS'S    ADUINISTBATION.     [1197  —  1801.] 

JoEii  Adah8*  was  iu  the  sixtj-eecond  year  of  his  age  when,  dressed  in  a 
fall  suit  of  pearl-colored  broadcloth,  and  with  powdered  hair,  he  stood  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  [March  4,  1797],  in  Philadelphia,  and  took  the  oath  of  office, 


^f^ys^miJ 


'The  whole  number  of  elBctorelyotea  [see  note  1,  page  361]  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
making  BBTenty  neceasary  toachcdce,    John  Adams  received  seventy-one,  and  Jeflfeison  aixn-Boven. 

*  Jobo  AdaniB  was  born  at  Braintree,  Uassachnsetts,  in  Ortohcr.  173!i.  He  chftso  the  W  aa  a 
profeaaion,  but  bfflng  a  good  writer  and  fair  speaker,  he  entered  the  political  field  quite  early,  and 
with  Haneock,  Otis,  and  others,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  earlier  RevoluBonaiy  nrnvementa,  in 
Boeteo  and  victmty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congrcsa,  from  which  he  waa  trans- 
fcnKd  to  the  important  post  of  a  minister  to  the  French  and  other  courts  in  Europe.  He  was  ono 
of  tho  mort  induatriouB  man  in  Congreaa.     In  the  oourae  dC  the  eighteen  months  pracoding  Us  de- 
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as  President  of  the  United  States,  adminiBtered  bj  Chief  Joatioe  EUaworth.' 
He  was  pledged,  hj  hia  acta  and  declarations,  to  the  general  policj  of  Waahing- 
ton's  administration,  and  he  adopted,  aa  hia  own,  the  cabinet  cooncil  left  bj  bli 
predecessor.*  He  came  into  office  at  a  period  of  great  trial  for  the  Republic. 
Party  spirit  and  sectional  differences  were  rife  ia  its  bmom,  and  the  rehtions 
of  the  United  States  with  France  were  becoming  more  and  more  nufrieadly. 


Already  Charles  Coteaworth  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  the  Frencb 
court,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  their  territory  by  the  Directory,  then  the  an- 
preme  exocutiye  power  in  France,*  Depredations  apon  American  coQuneKe 
had  also  been  authorized  by  them ;  and  the  French  minister  in  the  United 


parturo  for  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  on  ninety  different  oommittaes,  and  wm  diwnnaarf 
thirty-five  of  them.  He  was,  at  one  time,  intnistt-d  with  no  lei8  than  sii;  misaioiw  ■broad,  dmmIJi 
to  treat  for  peace  witb  Great  Briton;  to  make  a  eommerdal  treaty  wilh  Great  BriUun;  lODop«- 
ste  the  suDO  with  the  Stakes  General  of  lloUond;  the  same  with  tho  Prince  oT  Orange;  topMgs 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  the  Armed  Neutrality;  and  to  negotiate  a  kan  of  t«n  mflfcos  iif 
dollarB.  lie  was  a  eiitner  of  the  DoclaraCion  of  IndependeDcc ;  and  died  on  the  fiftieth  aiuunMj 
of  that  great  act  [182G],  with  the  words  "Independence  forever  I"  upon  his  lipe.  HewM  in  ^ 
ninety-second  year  of  hia  afco.     Sec  page  459.  '  Pige  360. 

'  Timothy  lackering,  Secretary  of  State;  Oliver  Wolcott,  SsCTetary  of  the  Treasniy;  J""* 
M'TTenty,  Secrelaiy  of  War ;  and  Charles  Lee,  Attorney-General.  Waahingtoo'a  first  tahimt  hw 
ail  rMigned  dwing  the  early  part  or  his  second  ti'rm  nf  offlee  (the  Pr^eident  Is  elected  tat  fboi  I'*"!' 
and  the  above-named  (fentlemen  were  appointed  during  1795  and  1796. 

*  The  Republican  govommeot  of  France  was  administered  by  a  conncil  called  the  Dirreiiry  '■ 
was  composed  of  fivo  member,  who  ruled  in  connection  with  two  represenlativo  bodies,  f*"*^  T 
ipcctiTety,  the  Council  of  Ancient),  and  the  Oaimcit  qf  Fiiit  Hundred.  The  Directeryvaa  ^  ^^ 
"  e  power  of  the  government. 
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States  had  grossly  insulted  the  govermnent  President  Adams  perceived  the 
neoessitj  of  prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  he  convened  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  May.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  appointed  [July]  three  envoys/  with  Pinclmey  at  their  head,  to 
proceed  to  France,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  all  difficulties.  They  met  at  Paris, 
in  October,  but  were  refused  an  audience  with  the  Directory,  unless  they 
should  first  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  French  treasury.  Overtures 
for  this  purpose  were  made  by  unofficial  agents.  The  demand  was  indignantly 
refused;  and  then  it  was  that  Pinclcney  uttered  that  noble  sentiment,  '^Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute !"  The  two  Federalist  envoys 
(Marshall  and  Pindmey)  were  ordered  out  of  the  country,  while  Mr.  Gerry, 
who  was  a  Bepublican,  and  whose  party  sympathized  with  the  measures  of 
France,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  indignant  people  of  the  United  States 
censured  Mr.  Grerry  severely  for  remaining.  He,  too,  soon  found  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  French  rulers,  and  he  returned  home. 

The  fifUi  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1797.  Perceiving  the  vanity  of  further  attempts  at  negotiation  with  France, 
Congress,  and  the  country  generally,  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Quite  a  large 
standing  army  was  authorized  [May,  1798] ;  and  as  Washington  approved  of  the 
measure,  he  was  appointed  [July]  its  commander-in-chief,  with  General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  his  first  lieutenant  Washington  consented  to  accept  the 
office  only  on  condition  that  General  Hamilton  should  be  the  acting  commander- 
m-chief,  for  the  retired  President  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  active  military  serv- 
ice again.  A  naval  armament,  and  the  capture  of  French  vessels  of  war,  was 
Mithorized;  and  a  naval  department,  as  we  have  observed,"  with  Benjamin 
Stoddart  at  its  head,  was  created.  Although  there  was  no  actual  decWation 
of  war  made  by  either  party,  yet  hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  ocean,  and  a 
vessel  of  each  nation  suffered  capture  ;*  but  the  army  was  not  summoned  to  the 
field. 

The  proud  tone  of  the  French  Directory  was  humbled  by  the  dignified  and 
decided  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  body  made  overtures 
for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties.  President  Adams  immediately  ap- 
pointed [Feb.  26,  1799]  three  envoys*  to  proceed  to  France,  and  negotiate  for 


'  Charles  Coteaworth  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Geny,  and  John  Maraball  Pinckney  was  an  active 
patriot  in  Soutii  Oarolina  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  in  Charleston,  in  February,  1746, 
and  was  eduated  in  Kn^and.  He  studied  law  there^  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  in 
1769,  he  oommenoed  a  sucoessftil  professional  career  in  Charleston.  He  took  part  early  in  Repub- 
lican movements,  held  militaiy  offloee  during  the  War  for  Independence,  and  when  war  with  France 
wemed  certain,  in  1797,  Washington  appointed  him  next  to  Hamilton  in  command.  He  died,  in 
August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Gerry  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Marahall  had  been  an  active  patriot  and  soldier.  See  page  351.  The  latter., 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  administered  HbQ  oath  of  office  to  sevOTal  Presidents. 

■  Page  382. 

*  The  United  States  frigate  OcmateBaUon,  captured  the  French  frigate  LlnawrgtnU,  in  February, 

1799.  That  frigate  had  already  taken  the  American  sehooner  RetaHaUan,    On  the  Ist  of  Februaiy, 

1800,  the  OtmMkUion  had  an  action  with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance^  but  escaped  capture 
wer  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

W.  V.  Hurray,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Patrick  Henry.    Mr.  Henry  declined,  and  William  R. 
l>ftrie  [note  5,  page  318],  of  North  Oarolinat  took  his  place. 
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peace,  but  when  ihej  arrived,  the  weak  Directory  was  no  more.  The  go?ern- 
ment  was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [Nov.  1790]  as  First  Consul,' 
whose  audacity  and  energy  now  saved  France  from  anarchy  and  utter  rain.  He 
promptly  received  the  United  States  embassadors,  concluded  a  treaty  [Sept  80, 
1800],  and  gave  such  assurances  of  fiiendly  feelings  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ministers,  the  provisional  army  of  the  United  States,  whose  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  removed  by  death,  was  disbanded. 

Two  unpopular  domestic  measures  were  adopted  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The  first  authorized  the  President  to 
expel  from  the  country  any  alien  (not  a  citizen)  who  should  be  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  the  Republic.  An  apology  for  the  law  was,  that  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to  their  native  country,  and  were  mostly  asso- 
ciated, by  clubs  or  otherwise.  Besides  these,  there  were  computed  to  be  in  the 
country  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons  who  had  been  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
some  of  whom  had  found  it  unsafe  to  remain  at  home.  The  Sedition  law  author- 
ized the  suppression  of  publications  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
government.  At  that  period  there  were  two  hundred  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  in  fiivor  of  the 
federal  administration ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  under  the  control  of  aliens. 
These  measures  were  unpopular,  because  they  mi^t  lead  to  great  abuses.  Lt 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  legislatures  declared  them  to  be  decidedly  uncon- 
stitutional, and  they  were  finally  repealed. 

The  nation  suffered  a  sad  bereavement  near  the  close  of  the  last  year  of  the 
century.  Washington,  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of  its  military  and  diil 
leaders,  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  when  almost 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  No  event  since  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  national  grief  was 
sincere,  and  party  spirit  was  hushed  into  silence  at  his  grave.  All  hearts 
united  in  homage  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  properly  regarded  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Congress  was  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and 
when  Judge  Marshall'  announced  the  sad  event,  both  Houses'  inmiediately 
adjourned  for  the  day.  On  re-assembling  the  next  day,  appn^riate  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  the  President  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Washington,*  in  the  name  of  Congress.   Impressive  funeral  ceremcHiies  were 

*  BonapArtGf  Oambaoerea,  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes  became  the  mUng  power  m  France,  with  the 
title  of  Consuls,  after  the  first  had  oyerthrown  the  Directory.  Bonaparte  was  the  First  CodsqI,  iod 
was,  in  &ct,  an  autocrat,  or  one  Who  rules  by  his  own  wilL     '  Page  361.    *  Note  3,  page  36€. 

*  Martha  Dandridge,  who  first  married  Daniel  Paike  CostiB,  and  afterward,  while  yet  a  yoong 
widow,  was  wedded  to  Colonel  Washington,  was  bora  in  Kent  county,  Ybfginia,  in  1732,  aboat 
three  months  later  than  her  illustrious  husband.  Her  first  husband  died  when  she  was  about 
twentyoflye  years  of  age,  leaving  her  with  two  children,  and  a  large  finrtune  in  lands  and  monef., 
Stke  was  married  to  Colonel  Washington,  m  January,  1159.  She  was  ever  worthy  of  sudb  a  has* 
band ;  and  whOe  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  she  |ffesided  with  dignity  over  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  When  her  husband  died,  she  said :  "  Tis  weD ; 
all  is  now  over;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass  through."  In  little  less 
than  thirty  months  afterward,  she  was  laid  in  the  fiyooily  vault  at  Mount  Vernon.  Her  gnndsoo, 
and  adopted  son  of  Waahii^n  (also  the  last  survivhig  executor  of  his  will)  is  yet  [December, 
1856]  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac^  opposite  Washington  City. 
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obaerred  by  thkt  body,  and  tbroagbont  tbe  oonntry.'  Qenetal  Heniy  Lee,*  of 
Vii^mia,  on  tfae  invitation  of  Congrus,  deliren^  [December  26,  1799]  an 
eloquent  funeral  oration  befi>re  the  national  legislatare ;  and  tbe  recommenda- 
tion of  Gongrees,  fijt  the  people  of  tbe  United  Statee  to  wear  crape  on  their  left 
Bims  for  thirty  days,  was  generally  complied  with.  The  whole  nation  pnt  oa 
tokens  of  mooming. 


o^  hCp^y^/?^ 


The  death  of  Washington  abo  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe.  To 
the  people  there,  who  vere  aspiring  for  fireedom,  it  seemed  as  if  a  br^ht  star 
had  disappeared  from  the  finnameDt  of  their  hopes.  Rulers,  also,  joined  in 
demonstrationB  of  respect  Socxi  after  the  event  of  his  death  was  known  in 
France,  Bonaparte,  tiien  First  Consul,*  rendered  unusual  honors  to  his  name. 
On  the  9tb  of  February  [1800],  he  issued  the  folbwing  order  of  the  day  to 
lite  army:  "  Washington  is  dead !  Tfiis  great  man  fought  against  t^t^nny ;  he 
eetabliahed  the  liberties  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  always  be  dear  to 
the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  free  men  of  the  two  worlds ;  and  especially 
to  French  soldiers,  who,  like  him  and  the  American  soldiers,  have  oombstted 
fn  liberty  and  equality."  Bonaparte  also  ordered,  that  during  ten  days  black 
crape  should  be  suspended  &om  all  the  standards  and  flags  throughout  ^e 
French  Republic.  Splendid  ceremonies  in  the  Champa  de  Mara,  and  a 
fimeral  oration  in  tbe  HStel  des  InvcUides,  were  also  given,  at  both  of  which 

'  Congnn  rSKtred  toeRatKmniso)ei]in,ormonuineiit,BtWuhiiigtODCtt7,tohiBmenior7,biit 
lbs  Tcadation  bas  never  been  carried  Into  «flbct  A  maccniflcent  one,  compoaed  of  ^lite  marble^  is 
DOW  in  omirae  of  erection  Ihef^  to  be  paid  tof  by  indlvidnal  ■nbocriptions. 

*  Note  3,  pa^  333.  *  Note  1,  page  39S. 
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the  First  Consul,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  anthoritieB  of  the  c^tal  were 
present.  Lord  Bridport,  commander  of  a  British  fleet  of  almost  six^  yeaBeh, 
lying  at  Torbay ,  on  the  coast  of  France,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, lowered  his  flag  half-mast,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet  And  from  that  time  until  the  present,  the  name  of  Washington  has 
inspired  increasing  reverence  at  home  and  abroad,  until  now  it  may  be  said  that 
the  praise  of  him  fills  the  whole  earth. 

After  the  close  of  the  difiBculties  with  France,  very  little  of  general  interest 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  except  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  District  of  Columbia,'  in 
the  summer  of  1800 ;  the  admission  into  the  Union  [May,  1800]  of  the  countiy 
between  the  western  frontier  of  (Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  River,  as  the  ifia- 
sissippi  Territory  ;  and  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  again,  came  a  severe  struggle  between  the  Federalists  and  RepubUc- 
ans,  for  political  power."  The  former  nominated  Mr.  Adams  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,'  for  President ;  the  latter  nominated  Thomas  Jeflbrson 
and  Aaron  Burr,*  for  the  same  office.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  among  the 
Federalist  leaders,  and  the  rapid  development  of  ultra-democratic  ideas  among 
the  people,  the  Republican  party  was  successful.  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes.  The  task  of  choosing,  therefore,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  thirty-five 
ballotings ;  and  Mr.  Burr  was  proclidmed  Vice-President.  * 

During  the  year  1800,  the  last  of  Adams's  administration,  the  seocmd  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  took  place.  The  populaticm 
was  then  five  millions,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two — an  increase  of  one  million,  four  hundred  thousand  in  ten  yean. 
The  Federal  revenue,  which  amounted  to  four  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  dollars  in  1790,  was  increased  to  almost  thirteen  millioos 
in  1800. 

CHAPTER    III. 

JEFFEBSOK*S    ADMINISTRATION.    [1801  —  1809]. 

Thomas  Jeffbkson,*  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when,  on  the  4th  of  Maitsh,  1801,  he  was  duly 


*  Page  3*71  The  District  is  a  tract  ten  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  PdAomac^  ceded  to  the 
United  States  bj  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1*790.  The  dty  of  Washington  was  laid  oot  tiiere  in  1191, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1*793,  when  [April  18]  President  Waahiogton  bid 
the  comer  stone  of  the  north  wing,  with  Masonic  honors.  The  two  wings  were  completed  in  1806» 
and  these  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  See  page  436.  The  central  portkm  of  the  OapitQi 
was  completed  in  182*7,  the  wings  having  been  repaired  soon  after  the  conflsgratioD.  Altogedur 
it  coveied  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  gnnmd.  In  course  of  time  it  beoMM 
too  small,  and  now  [1866]  an  extension  of  it  is  in  progress.  The  addition  is  in  the  finn  of  win^ 
north  and  south,  projecting  both  east  and  west  beyond  the  main  bmlding. 

*  Page  37*7.  *  Note  1,  page  385.  «  Note  4,  page  241,  and  page  391 

*  Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  In  Albemarle  ooonty,  Yiiginia^  in  April,  1743.    He  was  eduoitod 
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msogarftted  the  Chief  MagiBtrate  of  the  Bepnblio,  in  the  new  Capitol,  at  Wasb- 
ingtOQ  City.  His  inaugural  speech,  which  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety, 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  polic;  of  the  new  President,  was  manly  and  oonserv- 
adre,  and  it  allayed  many  ^prehensiooB  of  bis  opponents.     From  its  tone,  they 


im^ined  that  few  of  the  Federal  ofGce-holdcra  would  be  disturbed ;  but  in  this 
they  soon  found  themselvea  mistaken.  The  Federal  party,  while  in  power, 
baring  generally  excluded  Republicans  from  office,  Jefferson  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  giving  places  to  his  own  political  friends.  He  therefore  made  many 
removab  from  official  station  throughout  the  country ;  and  then  was  commenc^ 
the  second  act  in  the  system  of  political  proscription,'  which  has  not  always 
proved  wise  or  salutary.  He  retained,  for  s  short  time.  Mr.  Adams's  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Navy  (Samuel  Dexter  and  Benjamin  Stoddart),  but  called 


M  Tinwm  and  Mary  College,  studiad  Uw  with  the  eminent  George  'Wythe,  and  had  his  patriotiim 

first  innaraod  by  Mening  to  Patrick  Henry's  fkmous  speech  [nolo  1,  page  2U]  against  the  Stamp  Art. 
Ho  fltrt  appeared  ia  public  life  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1T69,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  actlTo 
workers  io  that  body,  until  sent  to  pcrfonn  more  important  duties  in  the  Contmental  Congress. 
The  inacription  upon  his  monumont,  written  by  himaefi;  tells  of  the  most  important  of  his  public 
labors;  "Here  lies  boned  Thohas  JBrrenaoN,  Author  of  the  Deciaradon  of  Indepenrtenoe;  of  the 
StMote  of  Virginia  fhr  re%ious  freedom;  anrl  Father  of  the  TTniversity  of  Virginia."  Ha  was 
fnnuiT  of  his  own  State^  and  a  foreign  minieter.  He  lived  until  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
I^edaration  of  Independence  [July  i.  1826],  and  at  almost  the  same  hour  when  the  spirit  of  Adam* 
took  its  fll^t  [poge  ibt],  his  also  departed  from  the  hody,  whcm  he  vta  at  the  a^to  of  tigb^- 
thrae  yeac&  '  l>age  461. 
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.Bepublicans  to  fill  the  other  seats  in  his  cabinet/'  He  set  Yigorouslj  at  work 
to  reform  public  abuses,  as  &r  as  was  in  his  power ;  and  so  conciliatory  w^e 
his  expressed  views  in  reference  to  the  great  body  of  his  opponents,  that  manj 
Federalists  joined  the  Bepublican  ranks,  and  became  bitter  denouncers  ai  their 
former  associates  and  their  principles. 

President  Jefferson's  administration  was  signalised  at  the  beginning  bj  the 
repeal  of  the  Excise  Act,"  and  other  obnoxious  and  unpopular  laws.  His  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  reduction  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  hauling  up  of  the 
nayj  in  ordinary,  the  abolition  of  certain  offices,  and  the  revision  of  the 
judiciary,  were  all  taken  into  consideration  by  Congress,  and  many  advances 
in  jurisprudence  were  made.  Vigor  and  enlightened  views  marked  his  oourse ; 
and  even  his  political  opponents  confessed  his  forecast  and  wisdom,  in  many 
things.  During  his  first  term,  one  State  and  two  Territories  were  added  to  ihe 
confederacy.  A  part  of  the  NorlJi-westem  Territory*  became  a  State,  under 
the  name  of  Ohio,^  in  the  autumn  <^  1802 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  purchased  [April]  of  Fraxice  for  fifte^  millions  of  dollars.  This 
result  was  brought  about  without  much  difficulty,,  for  the  French  ruler  was 
desirous  of  injuring  England,  and  saw  in  this  aik  excellent  way  to  do  it  Li 
violation  of  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1795,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
closed  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  1802.  Oreat  excitement  prevailed  throu^- 
out  the  western  settlements ;  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Territory.  It  was  ascertained  that,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
the  country  had  been  ceded  to  France,  by  Spain.  Negotiations  for  its  purchase 
were  immediately  opened  with  Napoleon,  and  the  bargain  was  consummated  in 
April,  180S.  The  United  States  took  peaceable  possession  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  It  contained  about  eighty-five  thousand  mixed  inhabitants,  and 
about  forty  thousand  negro  slaves.  When  this  bargain  was  consummated, 
Napoleon  said,  prophetically,  ''This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever 
the  power  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a  maritime 
rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride."  Out  of  it  two  Territories 
were  formed,  called  respectively  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  depredations  of  Algerine  corsairs  upon 
American  commerce.  The  insolence  of  the  piratical  powers  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,^  at  length  became  unendurable;  and  the  United 
States  government  resolved  to  cease  paying  tribute  to  them.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli  thereupon  declared  war  [June  10,  1801]  against  the  United  States; 
and  Captain  Bainbridge  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 


^  James  Kadison^  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War;  Levi  Linooln,  Attor- 
ney General.  Before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  he  appointed  Albert  Gallatin  [note  1, 
page  380,  and  note  6,  page  443],  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  and  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
They  were  both  Republicans.  '  Page  378.  '  P^  362. 

*  No  section  of  Uie  Union  hadincreased,  in  population  and  resources,  so  rapidly  as  Ohio.  When, 
in  1800,  it  was  formed  into  a  distinct  Territory,  the  residue  of  the  Nbrth-westem  TkrrUory  remained 
as  one  until  1809.  Then  the  Territories  of  Indiana  and  lUifuns  were  formed.  When  Ohio  wis 
.admitted  as  a  State,  it  contained  a  population  of  about  seventy-two  thousand  souls. 

*  Morocco^  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  in  Afiica.    They  are  known  as  the  Barbary  Pomn. 
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American  commerce.'  In  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  thither  to  humble 
(he  pirstcB.  After  briaging  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  terms,  he  appeared 
before  Tripoli  vith  his  squadron.  One  of  hu  vessels  (the  Philadelphia),  com- 
auded  by  Bainbridge,*  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbor,  while  reoonnoitering  ; 


ukI  before  she  could  be  extricated,  she  wag  captured  [October  81,  1803]  b; 
tbe  Tripolitans.  The  officers  vere  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  crew 
were  made  slaves. 


)r  goverDOf, 


'  C»jMin  Bainbridge  had  been  c 

9sBm*edat  Al^erainSepteinber,  IB'  ., 
^  with  tbe  annual  tribute  monej  [page  381].  The  dej,  or 
dgouuided  the  ose  of  hia  veaael  Co  cany  an  ambassador  to  lunstan- 
■itiopla.  Bainbridjfo  remonstrated,  when  the  de?  hanghtQy  observed: 
"  Toa  pa;  rae  tribute,  by  which  you  become  mj  elsTeii,  and  therelbre 
I  bSTO  a  right  to  order  you  aa  I  think  proper."  Bainbridge  was 
obliged  to  comply,  Ibr  the  caatle  gans  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  out 
'^  the  harbor.  He  sailed  (br  tho  East,  and  had  the  honor  of  Oret  dis- 
^  ayiiijK  the  American  flog  befbre  the  aodent  city  of  Constantinople. 

tbe  Sultan  regarded  it  ae  a  favarable  omen  of  fllturo  mendahip,  becwise  btatK  FBlOAni 

iUaflscr  bore  a  craeenl  or  half-moon,  and  tho  American  a  jtroup  otitan. 

'  William  Bainbridge  was  tiom  in  New  Jersey,  In  1T7*.  He  was  captain  of  a  merehant  Tesael 
■t  (he  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  entered  the  nsTal  serrice  in  1T9S.  He  was  diali[^;uidied  during 
the  uccoid  W»r  br  Independence  [page  409],  and  died  in  1833. 
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The  credit  of  the  American  uxrj  was  sotoewhat  repaired,  early  m  the 
following  year,  when  Lieutenant  Decatur,'  with  onljaef* 
enty-aix  volunteerB,  Bailed  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in 
the  evening  of  Febroaiy  3,  1804,  and  mning  alongsde 
the  Phiiadelpkia  (which  laj  moored  near  the  castle,  and 
guarded  bj  a  large  number  of  Tripolitans),  boarded  her, 
killed  or  drove  into  the  aea  all  of  her  turbaned  defenden. 
set  her  on  fire,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavj  canoonule 
from  the  American  squadron,  escaped,  without  losing  a 
man.*     Ab  they  left  the  burning  vessel,  the  Anjericsas 

raised  a  shout,  which  was  answered  by  the  enns  of  the 

battenea  on  the  shore,  and  bj  the  armed  vessels  at  andior 
near.  They  went  out  into  the  Mediterranean  unharmed,  sailed  for  Syracuse, 
and  were  received  there  with  great  joy  by  the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Preble.  This  hold  act  humbled  and  alarmed  the  bashaw;'  yet  his 
capital  withstood  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  hia  ;Tuii.)x)at8  gallantly  sustained  a 
severe  action  [August  3]  with  the  American  ves-wls. 

In  the  following  year,  through  the  aid  of  Hamet  Caramelli,  brother  of  Jes- 
Buff,  the  reigning  bashaw  (or  governor)  of  Tripoli,  favorable  terms  of  peace 
were  secured.  The  bashaw  was  a  usurper,  and  Hamet,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,*  was  an  exile  in  Egypt,  He  readily  concerted,  with 
Captain  William  Eaton,  American  consul  at  Tunis,  a  plan 
for  bumbling  the  bashaw,  and  obtaining  his  own  restoration  to 
rightful  authority.  Captain  Eaton  acted  under  the  sanction  of 
his  government ;  and  early  in  March  [March  6, 1805J,  he  left 
Alexandria,  with  seventy  United  States  seamen,  accompanied 
by  Hamet  and  his  followers,  and  a  few  Egyptian  troops.  Tbey 
mode  a  journey  of  a  tiiousaud  miles  across  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April,  captured  Deme,  a  Tripolitan  I,U 
city  on  the  Mediterranean.  Three  weeks  later  [May  18],  they  ' 
had  a  successful  battle  with  Tripolitan  troops ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June  they  again  defeated  the  forces  of  the  bashaw,  and 


'  Stephen  Decatur  wsa  bom  in  Maryland  m  1779.  He  enteKd  Itie  nsTv  at  tho  age  ofniiiMera 
veara.  Ailer  Ilia  iast  cniiaa  in  the  Uediterranean,  he  superintended  Ihe  building  of  tbe  gim-boau. 
Ue  HMD  to  the  rank  of  commodore;  and  during  ttia  second  War  for  lodependeoco  [p«ge  409],  he 
was  diBtingulsbed  for  his  Bkill  and  bravery.  He  aftennud  Iminbled  the  Bartiaij  Povcrs  [now  i, 
page  390] ;  and  waa  esteemed  aa  one  amonfc  the  cboicest  floweni  of  ttie  navv.  Ho  wiib  kilkd,  at 
Blodenstmrg,  in  a  dud  with  Commodore  Barron,  in  March,  1820,  when  forty-one  years  of  sfre. 

'  While  the  American  squadron  was  on  Its  way  to  Syracuiic,  it  captured  a  small  Tripolitan  ves- 
sel, bound  to  ConBtontinople,  with  a  present  of  (binate  slavps  tor  the  Sultan  Thia  was  taken  into 
fiervice,  and  named  the  tnlrrpid,  and  was  the  vewh'I  with  which  Decatur  performed  his  bold  eipk<l 
at  Tripoli.  Tliia  act  ^ntly  enraffod  the  Tripotitana,  and  the  American  prisoners  were  treated  wiih 
the  utmost  severity.  The  BumJa  of  that  day  gice  some  terrible  pictures  of  white  aUvcr;  aa  the 
Boutbem  tdioree  of  the  Mediterraoenn  Sea. 

'  Bashaw,  Of  Pacha  [Pas-shaw].  is  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  proTiaca  or  town,  in  the  do- 
minions  of  the  Sultan  (or  empcior)  of  Turkey.  The  Barbary  Statei  [note  G,  page  390]  are  all  under 
Uie  Saltan's  rule. 

*  The  bashaw,  who  was  a  third  soti,  had  murdered  his  fiither  and  elder  brother,  aiid  compeOni 
Ilamet  to  lly  for  his  life.    With  quite  a  large  number  of  followers,  ho  Sed  into  Egypt. 
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preesed  forward  toward  Tripoli  The  terrified  mler  had  made  terms  of  peace 
[June  3,  1805]  with  GoloDel  Tobias  Lear,  American  cooaol-geneml'  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  disappointed  the  laadable  ambition  of  Eaton,  and  the 
hopes  of  Hamet' 

Wtkile  these  hostile  moTaneuts  were  ooourriag  in  the  East,  the  President 


had,  in  a  confidential  message  to  Congress,  in  Jannajy,  1803,  proposed  the  first 
of  those  peaceable  conquests  which  have  opened,  and  are  etill  opening,  to  civil- 
ization and  human  induatrj,  the  vast  inland  regions  of  our  continent  He  rec- 
onuneoded  an  appropriation  for  de&ajing  the  expenses  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion across  the  continent  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
appropriation  was  made,  and  presently  an  expedition,  consisting  of  thirty  indi- 
viduals, under  Captains  Lewis  ahd  Clarke,  was  organised.  They  lefl  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  were  absent  about  twenty-seven 
months.     It  was  very  successful,  particularly  in  geographical  discoveriea,  and 

*  A  consul  IB  an  officer  appoiDted  by  &  f^vemment  to  reside  in  a  ron^iKn  port,  to  bave  a  general 
sapervisiOD  of  the  commerdal  intereata  of  his  c^^antry  there.  In  some  cases  they  hate  powers  olmoat 
eqnal  to  a  miniBter,  Such  is  the  osae  with  consuls  within  the  ports  of  Uohammedan  ramntrira.  The 
word  ammd  was  applied  to  Napoleon  [pttgo  387]  in  the  andeDt  Soman  senne.  It  was  the  title  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  during  the  Republic  The  treaty  made  by  Lear  provided  for  an  ez- 
cliaoge  of  piisooeiB,  man  for  man,  aa  far  as  tliey  would  go.  JessufT  hod  about  two  hundred  more 
prisoDera  than  the  Americaiis  held,  and  for  these,  a  ransom  of  $60,000  was  to  be  pidd.  It  woa  also 
stipolated  that  the  wife  and  children  of  Hamct  should  be  )(iven  np  to  him. 

*  Hamet  afterward  came  to  the  UDit«d  Statefl,  and  applied  to  Coagreea  fbr  a  remaneration  (br 
his  aarvioea  in  &vot  of  the  Americans.  He  woa  unsucceeaml;  but  CoDgr«es  voted  $2,400  for  his 
temporary  relicC 
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furnished  the  first  reliable  information  respecting  the  extensive  oonntrj  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  same  year,  the  election  for 
President  of  the  United  States  recurred.  Aaron  Burr,  having  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Democratic  party/  was  not  re-nominated  for  Vice-President 
George  Clinton'  was  put  in  his  place ;  and  Jefierson  and  Clinton  were  elected 
by  a  great  majority*  over  their  Federal  opponents,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney/  of  South  Carolina,,  who  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Rufiis  King,* 
of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 

A  serious  difSculty  commenced  in  the  West  during  the  second  year  [1805] 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  administration.  The  fertile  valleys  of  ^e  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  then  very  rapidly  filling  with  adventurers,  and  the  materiab 
for  new  States,  strong  and  ample,  were  gathering.  Michigan  was  erected  into 
a  Territory  in  1805 ;  and  all  along  the  Mississippi,  extensive  settlements  were 
taking  root  and  flourishing.  The  tide  of  population  was  full  and  unceasing,  and 
was  composed,  chiefly,  of  adventurous  characters,  ready  for  any  enterprise  that 
should  offer  the  result  of  great  gain.  Taking  advantage  of  ihe  restless  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  and  the  general  impression  that  the  Spanish  population  of 
Louisiana  would  not  quietly  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,* 
Aaron  Burr^  thought  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambitious  purposes. 
His  murder  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel,^  on  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  made  him 
everywhere  detested ;  and,  perceiving  his  unpopularity  in  the  tdiCt  of  his  having 
been  superseded  in  the  oflSce  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  by  George 
Clinton,*  he  sought  a  new  field  for  achieving  personal  aggrandisement.  In 
April,  1805,  he  departed  for  the  West,  with  several  nominal  objects  in  view, 
but  chiefly  in  relation  to  pecuniary  speculations.  These  seemed  to  conceal  his 
real  design  of  effecting  a  strong  military  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico.  General  Wilkinson,**  then  in  the  West, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal  army,  became  his  associate.    Wil- 


>  Pag©  377.  •  Page  36a 

*  Tho  great  popularity  of  JefTerBon's  administration  was  shown  by  the  resnlt  of  this  electioiL  He 
received  in  the  electoral  college  [note  1,  page  361]  one  hundred  and  sixtj-two  Totes,  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  only  fourteen.  *  Pago  384. 

*  Rufus  King  was  bom  in  1755,  and  was  in  Harvard  College  in  1776,  when  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain  oommencedf  and  the  students  were  dispersed.  Ue  chose  the  law  for  a  profesaon,  and 
became  very  eminent  as  a  practitioner.  He  was  in  Sullivan's  army,  on  Rhode  Island  [page  289], 
in  1778 ;  and  in  1784,  the  people,  appreciating  his  talents  and  his  oratorical  powers,  elected  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
in  1787,  and  nobly  advocated  the  Constitution  afterward.  He  removed  to  New  York,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  was  also  one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  New  York,  and 
in  1796  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain.  From  1813  lo  1826  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1825  was  again  sent  to  England  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  He 
died,  near  Jam^ca,  Long  Island,  in  April,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.         *  Page  390. 

^  Aaron  Burr  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in  1756.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  jo4ned  the  oonti- 
nental  army,  and  accompanied  Arnold  [note  4, page  241]  in  his  exi>edition  against  Quebec^  in  1775. 
His  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  army  in  1779,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
active  public  man.    He  died  on  Staten  Isl^d,  near  New  York,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighty  yean. 

'  Note  2,  page  360.  A  political  quarrel  led  to  &tal  results.  Burr  had  been  informed  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Hamilton,  in  public,  derogatory  to  his  character,  and  he  demanded  a  retractioo. 
Hamilton  considered  his  demand  unreasonable,  and  refUsed  compliance.  Burr  challenged  him  to 
fight,  and  Hamilton  reluctantly  met  him  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  near  Hoboken,  where  th^ 
fought  with  pistola  Hamilton  discharged  his  weapon  in  the  air,  but  Burr  took  &Aal  aun,  and  hli 
antagonist  fell    Hamilton  died  the  next  day.  '  Page  350.  *  Page  410. 
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kifisoD  had  jnst  been  appointed  governor  of  Looiaiaoa,  aod  bis  official  position 
secured  preciael;  the  advantage  which  Burr  sought. 

Burr  vent  down  the  Ohio ;  and  one  beautiful  morning  at  the  close  of  April 
[1805],  be  appeared  at  the  house  of  Blennarfaaaaet,  an  Irishman  possessed  of 


fine  education,  a  large  fortnne,  and  an  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  wife.'  To 
him  be  unfolded  his  grand  military  scheme ;  and  the  imaginations  of  Blennar- 
hasaet  and  bis  wife  were  fired.  Dreams  of  immense  wealth  and  power  filled, 
their  minds ;  and  when  Burr  bad  departed  from  the  quiet  home  of  this 
gentleman,  the  sunshine  of  his  hoose  laded.  Blennarhasset  was  a  changed  man. 
He  placed  his  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  keeping  of  an  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue, and  lost  both.  At  that  time,  the  brave  and  noble  Andrew  Jackson' was 
in  oommukd  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee.  In  May,  Burr  appeared  at  the  door 
of  that  stem  patriot,  and  before  he  left  it,  he  had  won  Jackson's  confidence,  and 
hia  promise  of  co-operation.  He  also  met  Wilkinson  at  St.  Louis,  and  there 
gave  him  some  hints  of  a  greater  scheme  than  he  had  hitherto  unfolded,  which, 
that  officer  alleged,  made  him  suspicious  tbat  Burr's  ultimate  aim  was  damage 


..  _  npon  an  Ulond  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  Muakinmtn  River.    Thora 

be  b«d  a  flne  libnuy,  beiatifM  conaervatoriBB,  and  a  variety  of  luiuriEa  hitherto  unaeen  in  that 
wDderaeag  region.  His  home  was  an  earthly  paradise,  into  which  the  rile  political  serpent  crawled, 
•nd  despoiled  it  with  hi*  iilinie.  Blennarhasset  became  poor,  and  died  in  1931.  His  beautiflil  and 
•oooinplished  wife  was  boried  by  the  Sisteia  oTChari^,  in  the  d^  of  New  Yotk,  in  the  yew  18*2. 
•  Pago  460. 
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to  the  Union.  However,  the  Bchemer  manAged  the  whole  matter  with  great 
skill.  He  made  friends  with  many  of  the  dissatisfied  military  and  naval  offioen, 
and  won  their  ajmp&tlues;*  and  in  the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  very  aedie  in 
the  organization  cHf  a  military  expedition  in  the  West      The  secney  with 


which  it  was  carried  on,  excit«d  the  suspicions  of  many  good  men  beyond  tin 
monntains,  among  whom  was  Jackson.  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  d)B> 
•member  the  Union,  and  to  establish  an  independent  empire  west  of  tiw  All^- 
himiea,  with  himself  at  the  head.  Those  suspicions  were  communicated  to  tbe 
Federal  Government,  which,  having  reason  to  suspect  Burr  of  premeditated 
treason,  put  forth  tbe  strtmg  arm  of  its  power,  and  crushed  the  viper  in  jts  egg- 
Burr  was  arrested  [February,  1807],  near  Fort  Stoddart,  on  ^e  Tombigbee 
Biver,  in  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  by  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-Gen- 
eral)  Gaines,'  taken  to  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  there  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  acquitted.  The  testimony  showed  that  his  probable  design 
was  an  invasion  of  Mexican  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  id 
independent  government. 

While  Burr's  scheme  was  ripening,  difficulties  with  Spain  were  increasing, 
and  the  United  States  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war  with  that  conntiy- 

*  Mao;  in  the  West  aappooed  the  gorenmient  wm  aecretly  bToring  Bun's  idaos  agafaiM  H^i' 
ioo,  and,  iaviog  no  nupicioaa  of  my  other  deeigna,  some  of  the  tnumt  men  of  Uiat  le^tm  beciM 
•ome  mote  end  some  Um,  inTdved  Id  the  medhefl  M  his  acbeme.  *  Pige  487. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  continTied  impressmeot  of  American  seamen  into  ttie 
English  navy,  aitd  the  intermptions  to  American  commerce  by  the  British  gov- 
wninent,  irritated  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  caused  the  President  to 
recommend  partial  oon-interconiBe  with  Great  Britain.  This  poLcy  was 
adopted  by  Congress  [April  15, 1806],  the  prohibition  to  take  effect  in  Novem- 
ber following.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
American  gOTemment  toward  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  year  [1807]  is  remarkable  in  American  history  as  the  era 
of  the  conuoeDcemeDt  of  successful  steamboat  narigation.  Experiments  in  that 
direction  had  been  made  in  this  country  many  years  before,  but  it  was 
reflerred  for  Robert  Fulton'  to  bear  the  honor  of  success.  He  spent  a 
long  time  in  France,  partly  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  steam  navigation.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Joel  Barlow,  then  [1797]  in  Paris  (in  whose  fiimily  he  remained  seven  years), 
he  was  enabled  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  modem  languages,  and  to  make 
experiments.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  B.  Livingston,'  and 
through  his  inflaence  snd  pecuniary  aid,  on  his  return 
to  America,  he  vras  aiabled  to  construct  a  steamboat, 
and  to  make  a  voyage  on  the  Hudtnn  from-New  York 
to  Albany,  "against  ^ind  and  tide,'"  in  thirty-^ix 
hours.'  Retookont  his  first  patent  in  1809.  Within 
fifty  years,  the  vast  operations  connected  vrith  steam- 
boat navigation,  have  been  brought  into  existence. 
Now  the  puff  of  the  steam-engine  is  heard  upon  the 
vraters  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

And  now  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe  began  to  disturb  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  since  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty.'  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
nptoi  the  throne  of  France  as  emperor ;  and  in  1806  he  was  King  of  Italy,  and 
bis  three  brothers  were  made  ruling  monarehs.  He  was  upon  the  full  tide  of 
lua  eaccees  and  conquests,  and  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe  was  now 

'  Bobert  Folton  wm  bom  in  PenDBylruiia,  in  1T65,  luid  tcob  a  etudent  of  West,  tho  great 
Pinter,  fi>r  several  jeaia.  He  bad  more  genius  for  mechanics  than  the  fine  arts,  and  when  be 
tnmed  bia  eObrts  in  ttiat  direction,  he  tiecame  verjr  successhil.  He  died  in  1815,  soon  after  laimch- 
ii^  &  BteiMDihip  of  war,  at  the  age  of  fifty  jreara.  At  that  time  there  were  six  Eteamboats  afloat  an 
ttie  Hudson,  and  he  waa  building  a  ataamahip,  deaigned  for  a  voyage  to  St.  Petetabu!^,  in  Russia. 
■  Page  see. 

'  Thuwaa  the  CSermont,  Fulton's  ezperimontal  boat  It-waa  one  hundred  feet  in  lengtli,  twelve 
&M  in  width,  and  eeren  in  depth.  The  engine  was  coostrueted  by  WaK  and  Bollcn,  in  England, 
and  thB  hull  waa  nuide  by  David  Brown,  rfNew  Tori.  The  following  advertiBeraent  appawed  in 
(he  Alb«a7  Ootette.  S^lamber  1st,  1807:  ••  The  NorA  River  Steamboat  wHI  leave  Paulul's  Hook 
fjersty  City]  on  Frida/,  the  4th  DTSepCetuber,  at  9  to  tfae  morning,  and  arriveat  Albany  on  Satur- 
a*7,  U  9  in  tbe  oftCTuoon.  Provieiona,  good  bertha,  and  accommodatkma  are  provided.  Tbe 
Qtarga  b>  each  passenger  is  aa  tbllowa : 

"To  Newburg,        dollars,  3,  tatoe,  14  hours. 
"   Poogfakeepeie,    "       i,     '•     IT     " 
"    Eaopusi  "        6,      "     ao      " 

"   Hudson,  "       6i,    "     30     " 

"   AJbttOT,  "       1,     "     SB     " 

'  P^e380. 
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prostrate  at  bis  feet.  Althongh  England  had  joined  the  continental  poven 
against  him  [1803],  in  order  to  cmstt  tlie  Democratic  revolation  commenced  in 
France,  and  the  English  navy  had  almost  destroyed  the  French  power  at  sea, 
all  Europe  was  yet  trembling  in  his  preeence.     But  the  United  States,  by 


mwntaining  a  strict  neutrality,  neither  coveted  his  &Tors  nor  feared  bis  pomx; 
at  the  same  time  American  shipping  being  allowed  free  intercourse  between 
English  and  French  porta,  enjoyed  the  vast  advantages  of  a  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  them. 

The  belligerents,  in  their  anxiety  to  damage  each  other,  ceaaed.  in  time,  to 
respect  the  laws  of  nations  toward  neutrals,  and  adopted  measures  at  once 
destructive  to  American  commerce,  and  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  matter,  Great  Britain  took  the  lead.  By  ut 
order  in  council,'  that  government  declared  [May  16,  1806]  the  whole  coast  of 
Europe,  from  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  in  n  state  of 
blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  issuing  [November  21]  a  decree  at  Berlin, 
which  decUred  all  the  ports  of  the  Britisb  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockada 
This  was  intended  as  a  blow  against  England's  maritime  superiority,  and  it  wsa 

'  The  British  privy  coundl  consigta  of  sd  mdefinito  nomber  of  gentlBmBii,  dioaeti  by  the  ioT|r 
eign,  and  hftving  do  direct  coDDCCtioD  with  the  cabinet  nuaisten.  The  Bovenaga  m»7,  onkr  tw 
aOTice  of  this  council,  i»oe  orders  or  procIamationB  which,  if  not  contrary  to  eziitiiig  IkW^  V* 
bindii^  upon  the  autjecla.    ^DieM  ue  lor  temporoty  piupoees,  and  are  called  Ordert  n  O/mdL 
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the  b^inning  of  what  he  termed  the  continental  system,  ih.a  chief  object  of 
Thkh  vaa  the  rnin  of  Great  Britain.     The  latter,  by  another  order  [Janoary 
T,  1807J,  prohibited  all  coaat  trade  vith  France;  and 
tboB  the  gamesters  played  with  the  world's  peace  and 
prosperity.     In  spite   of   pacific  attempts   to   put   an 
eod  to  these  ungenerous   measures,    American  vessels 
¥ere  seised  by  both  English  and  French  cruisers,  and 
American  commerce  dwindled  to  a  domestic  coast  trade.' 
The  United  States  lacked  a  navy  to  protect  her  commerce 
on  the  ocean,  and  the  swarms  of  gun-boats'  which  Con- 
gress, from  time  to  time,  had  authorized  as  a  substitute,     *■  nLcocA  ooa-WAT. 
were  quite  inefficient,  even  as  a  coasts-guard. 

The  American  merchants  and  all  in  their  interest,  so  deeply  injured  by  the 
"orders"  and  "decrees"  of  the  warring  monarchs,  demanded  redress  of  grier- 
uices.  Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  most  bittw 
feeling  was  beginning  to  be  felt  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  increased  by 
ber  bao^ty  assertion  and  offensive  practice  of  the  doctrine  that  she  had  the 
right  to  search  American  vesaels  for  suspected  deserters  fi^m  the  British  navy, 
uid  to  carry  away  the  suspected  without  hinderance.'  This  right  was  strenu- 
ously denied,  and  its  policy  vehemently  condemned,  because  American  seamen 
ni^t  be  thus  forced  into  the  British  service,  under  the  pretense  that  they  were 
deserters.     Indeed  this  had  already  happened.* 

Clouds  of  difficulty  now  g'lthered  thick  and  black.  A  crisiB  approached. 
Four  seamen  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  were  claimed  as 
deserters  from  the  British  armed  ship  M^/ompus*  They  were  demanded,  but 
Ccmmodore   Barron,  of  the   Chesapeake,  revised  to  ^ve  them  up.      The 

'  In  Hxj,  1B06,  James  Monros  [page  44T]  and  'WMam  I^kne;,  were  upobted  to  aamst  in 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Qroat  witain,  concerning  the  rightH  of  neutnus,  the  imprisonment 
of  ■eamen,  n^t  of  search,  Ac.  A  treat;  was  finaUy  ogned,  but  as  it  did  not  oEIbr  aecurit]'  to 
ImericaD  vessete  againaj  theaggreeaoiuiorBritiah  Bhipa  bi  §earchicg  them  and  canyiagoffBeameii, 
Ur.  JeOsTBon  reftised  lo  submit  it  to  the  Benale,  and  rqected  it.  The  Federalists  condemned  tlM 
course  tJ the  Preeident,  but  Bubeeqiient  events  proved  his  wisdom.  Mr.  Pinkney.oneoftheBpedal 
eoToya,  WW  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  bora  at  AnnapoUi,  Uaiylaud,  in  Harch,  1761.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  tnr,  at  the  age  of  tw«itj-two  yeara,  and  became  one  <£  the  most  profbtmd  states- 
men  and  brilliant  orator*  of  the  age.  He  was  ft  member  of  tbe  Uarylaud  Senst^  in  1811,  when 
I'l^iident  IiUdisOD  appointed  him  Attotney-Oeneral  (br  the  United  Stataa.  He  waa  elected  a 
membtf  of  CongioB,  toA  in  IBIS  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to  8t  Petenbnrg.  After 
a  short  service  in  tiie  Senate,  bis  health  {^ve  way,  and  be  died  in  February,  1822,  in  the  flfty-nlnth 
year  of  his  age. 

'  Tbcse  were  small  sailing  veseela,  bavlng  a  caonon  at  tbe  bow  and  stem,  and  manned  by  taHj 
aimed  men,  for  tbe  purpose  of  boarding  other  Teasels. 

■  England  maintains  the  doctrine  that  a  British  Bubject  can  never  become  an  alisn.  At  the 
tine  ia  question,  she  held  that  she  had  the  right  to  take  ber  native-bora  aubjects  wherever  fonnd,  and 
place  them  in  the  army  i^  navy,  even  though,  by  legal  process,  they  bad  become  dtiz«ns  of  another 
sMion.  Our  laws  give  equal  protection  to  the  native  and  adopted  dtiien,  and  woald  not  allow 
Great  Britain  to  eserdae  iter  asserted  privilege  toward  a  Briton  who  bad  beoMne  a  dlazen  of  the 
United  States. 

*  During  nine  monthsi  in  the  years  1T96  and  179T,  Ur.  King  [page  395],  Uie  American  minis- 
ter in  London,  bad  made  application  for  the  release  of  two  hun£ed  and  sevens-one  aeamen  (a 
greater  portion  of  whom  were  Americans),  w4io  had  been  seized  on  theblse  charge  of  being  desert- 
er^  and  prened  into  the  Bnrigh  service. 

'  A  small  BriUsh  squadron,  d*  which  the  Mdampas  was  one,  was  lying  la  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  at 
themoothortbeCbesBpealcefiiy,  at  this  time.    It  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Barkd^. 
20 
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Chesapeake  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  a  cruise,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1807, 
and  on  the  same  day  she  was  chased  and  attacked  by  the  British  frig^ 
Leopard.  Unsuspicious  of  danger  and  unprepared  for  an  attack,  Barron  sur- 
rendered his  vessel,  after  losing  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
four  men  were  then  taken  on  board  the  Leopard^  and  the  Chesapeake 
returned  to  Hampton  Beads. '  Investigation  proved  that  three  of  the  seamen, 
who  were  colored  men,  were  native  Americans,  and  that  the  fourth  had  been 
impressed  into  the  British  service,  and  had  deserted. 

Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue.  The  outrage  upon  the  Chestqfeake 
aroused  the  nation,  and  provoked  retaliatory  measures.  AH  parties  joined  in 
one  loud  voice  of  indignation,  and  many  were  very  anxious  for  a  declaration  of 
war  with  England.  The  President,  however,  proposed  a  pacific  course,  as  long 
as  any  hope  for  justice  or  reconciliation  remained.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  July  [1807],  ordering  all  British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  immediately,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  enter  until  full  satisfius- 
tion  for  the  present  insult,  and  security  against  future  aggressions,  should  be 
made.  Although  the  British  government  understood  the  attack  on  the  Chests 
peake  as  an  outrage,  yet  diplomacy,  which  id  seldom  honest,  was  immediately 
employed  to  mistify  the  plain  question  of  law  and  right'  In  the  mean  while, 
France  and  England  continued  to  play  their  desperate  game,  to  the  detriment 
of  commerce,  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  other  nations,  or  the  obligations 
of  international  law.  A  British  order  in  council'  was  issued  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1807,  forbidding  neutral  nations  to  trade  with  France  or  her 
allies,  except  upon  payment  of  tribute  to  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  retaliated, 
by  issuing,  on  the  17th  of  December,  a  decree  at  Milan,  forbidding  all  trade 
with  England  or  her  colonies ;  and  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel 
found  in  his  ports,  which  had  submitted  to  English  search,  or  paid  the  exacted 
tribute.  In  other  words,  any  vessel  having  goods  upon  which  any  impost 
whatever  should  have  been  paid  to  Great  Britain,  should  be  denatimidlizeiy 
and  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  These  edicts  were^  of  course,  destruct- 
ive to  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  President  convened  Congress  several  weeks 
[Oct.  25,  1807]  earlier  than  usual ;  and  in  a  confidential  message  [December 
18],  he  recommended  to  that  body  the  passage  of  an  act,  levying  a  conmiercial 
embargo.  Such  an  act  was  passed  [December  22],  which  provided  for  the  de> 
tention  of  all  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  at  our  ports ;  and  ordered  Ameri* 
can  vessels  abroad  to  return  home  immediately,  that  the  seamen  might  be 

>  Page  297. 

'  The  President  forwarded  instractionfl  to  Mr.  Monroe,  our  minister  to  England,  to  demand  inh 
mediate  satis&cdon  for  the  outrage,  and  security  against  similar  events  in  future.  Great  Britain 
thereupon  di^t<^ed  an  envoy  extraordinary  (Mr.  Rose)  to  the  United  States,  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty in  question.  The  envoy  would  not  enter  into  negotiations  until  the  Presid^it  shoald  with- 
draw his  proclamation,  and  so  the  matter  stood  until  November,  1811  (more  than  four  yeazsX  when 
the  British  government  declared  the  attack  on  the  Gh^impeake  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  pro- 
mised pecuniary  aid  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed  at  that  time.  But  Britain  would  BOt 
relinquish  the  right  of  search,  and  so  a  cause  for  quaiiel  remained. 

*  Note  1,  page  400. 
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Thus  the  chief  commerce  of  the  world  -was 


tnuned  for  the  inevitable  war. 
brooght  to  a  full  stop. 

The  operation  of  the  embargo  law  was  the  occaaion  of  great  distrees,  especi- 
al]; in  oommerciol  communitiee,  yet  it  was  snatained  hj  the  great  body  of  the 


American  people.  It  put  patriotism  and  firmness  to  a  severe  test.  It  bore 
extremely  hanl  upon  seamen  and  their  employers,  fia-  it  spread  ruin  throughout 
the  shipping  interest.  It  was  denonnced  by  the  Federal  party,  chiefly  for  polit- 
ical effect ;'  and  as  it  &iled  to  obtain  from  England  and  France  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  rights,  it  waa  repealed  on  the  lat  of  March,  1809,  three 
days  before  Mr,  Jefferson  retired  from  office.  Congress,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  [March  1,  1809]  a  law  which  forbade  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  England,  until  the  "  orders  in  council"  and  the  "  decrees"  should 
be  repealed. 

'  Mr.  Jeffereoq  truly  wrote  to  a  ftiend ;  "  The  FedoraliBta  are  now  playing  a  game  oT  the  most 
nacMerous  tendeiicy,  without,  perhapa,  bang  themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeaToriog 
lo  conviMe  England  that  we  BUfTer  more  from  the  erabaip)  than  they  do,  and  that,  if  they  will 
hold  out  awhile,  we  must  abandon  iL  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  mn«t  aboiidoD  it; 
but  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war." 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  bad  resiened  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stat««,  because  he  dif- 
C'red  from  the  majority  of  his  constituents  in  supporting  the  measures  oT  the  administration,  wrote 
to  the  President  to  the  eB*ect,  that  from  intiH^nation  received  by  bim,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  mlias  party  (Federalists)  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  throughout  Kaw  Bnitland,  if  the  embargo 
was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it,  but  to  separate  themselves  fhim  the  naioD ;  and  that  mdl 
waa  the  preaaureofthe  embargo  upon  the  community,  that  they  would  be  supported  by  the  people. 
This  waa  explicitly  denied,  in  after  yean,  by  the  Federalist  leaders. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  on  account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  another  Presidential  election  was  held.  Who  should  be  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate?  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  the  choice  lying  between 
Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  of  Virginia.  For  some  time,  a  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  that  State,  under  the  leadership  of  the  eminent  John  Randolph,* 
of  Roanoke,  had  differed  from  the  Administration  on  some  points  of  its  foreign 
policy;  yet,  while  they  acted  with  the  Federalists  on  many  occasions,  they 
studiously  avoided  identification  with  that  party.  Mr.  Madison  was  the  firm 
adherent  of  Jefferson,  and  an  advocate  and  apologist  of  his  measures,  while  Mr. 
Monroe*  rather  favored  the  views  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  friends.  The  sts^ngth 
of  the  two  candidates  was  tried  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  also  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Madison,  having  a  large  majority  on  both  occasions,  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President,  and  George  Clinton  for  that  of  Vice-President 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King  were  the  Federalist  candidates. 
Madison  and  Clinton  were  elected.  At  the  close  of  eight  years'  service,  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  office  [March  4, 1809], 
and  retired  to  his  beautiful  MonticellOj  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  Virginia. 


^-»- 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MADISON'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1809—1817.] 

When  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Republic,  took  the 
chair  of  state,  the  country  was  overspread  with  gloom  and  despondency. 
Although  somewhat  highly  colored,  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  in  January,  1809,  gives,  doubtless,  a  fair  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  affisiirs.  It  said:  ''Our  agriculture  is  discouraged;  the  fisheries 
abandoned ;  navigation  forbidden ;  our  commerce  at  home  restrained,  if  not 

'  John  Randolph  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Pocahontas  [page  66],  the  beloved  dangbtcr  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Powhatans.  He  was  bom  at  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  in  Jane,  1773.  He  was 
in  delicate  health  from  infiuicy.  He  studied  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia.  Law  was  his  chosen  profession;  yet  he  was  too  fond  of  literBture  and 
politics  to  1^  confined  to  its  practice.  He  entered  public  life  in  1799,  when  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress,  where  he  was  a  representative  of  his  native  State,  in  the  lower  House,  for  thirty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  three  intervals  of  two  years  each.  During  that  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  for  two  years.  He  opposed  the  war  in  1812.  His  political  course  was  emtic: 
Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to  St  Petersburg  in  1830.  His  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  there.  On  his  return  ho  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  consumption  soon  laid  him  m  tho 
grave.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1833.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  strange  compound  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities.  He  was  at  times  almost  an  atheist ;  at  others,  he  was  imbued  with  tlio 
deepest  emotions  of  piety  and  reverence  for  Deity.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  oocasion,  he  ascended  a 
lofty  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  dawn,  and  from  that  magnificent  observatory  saw  the  son  rise.  As 
its  light  burst  hi  beauty  and  glory  over  the  vast  panorama  before  him,  he  tuned  to  his  servant  and 
said,  with  deep  emotion,  "Tom,  if  any  body  says  there  is  no  God,  tell  them  they  lieP  Thus  ho 
exprened  the  deep  sense  which  his  soul  felt  of  the  presence  of  ft  Great  Creator. 

•  Page.  447. 
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simihikted ;  onr  oommerce  abroad  cnt  off;  our  navy  sold,  ^smautled,  or 
d^nded  to  the  serrice  of  cuttera,  or  gun-boats;'  the  revenue  extinguished; 
^e  eourae  of  justice  interrupted ;  and  the  nation  weakened  by  internal  animoe- 
■ties  and  divisionB,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  uonecessarily  and  improvidentlj 
exposed  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  opponents  of  the  ndministration,  and  must  be  taken  with  scnne 
lUowaoce.     That  partj  was  strongljr  opposed  to  Mr.  Madison,  because  they 


y^'*^=**S    ^e^ct!<Cc^0'^ 


believed  that  he  would  perpetuate  the  policy  of  Mr.  JeSerBos.  But  when, 
lireiBed  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  he  modestly  pronounced  his  inaugural  address 
[March  4,  1809J,  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  which  fell  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  those  of  his  most  implacable  political  enemies  who  heard  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  words  of  aj^robation ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  nation,  that  his  measures  might  change  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  affairs. 

To  all  unbiassed  minds,  no  man  appeared  better  fitted  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  at  that  time  of  general  commotion,  than  Mr.  Mad- 
ison.'    He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  during  the  whole  administration  of  Mr. 


'  PageiOL 

'  James  Madiaoo  wna  bom  in  VirRinia,  in  Mnrch,  ITBl.  Ho  was  educated  at  Princeton,  New 
JwBoj,  and  was  divertpd  from  the  ictended  prnclice  of  the  law  by  the  dianns  and  excitements  of 
pwitical  life.  Ho  asaitrted  in  framinK  the  first  Conilitution  of  Viiirinia,  in  1T76.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Stat«  LcjtislBtureandofthe  Eiecutive  Council,  and  in  1780  waa  a  delefnte  in  the  Contl- 
neatol  CongreBs.  In  public  life,  there,  and  in  his  St&to  oouncila,  bo  was  ever  the  champion  of 
[■qxilar  libert;.     As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Couvetitioii,  and  supporter  of  the  Comtitntion,  he 
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Jefferson,  and  was  familiar  with  every  event  which  had  oontributed  to  produce 
the  existing  hostile  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  BritaiiL 
His  cabinet  was  composed  of  able  men/  and  in  the  eleventh  CiJongress,  which 
convened  on  the  22d  of  May,  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state  of 
a&irs/  there  was  a  majority  of  his  political  friends.  Tet  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  the  country  (the  Federalists)  hostile  to  his  political  creed,  and  opposed 
to  a  war  with  England,  which  now  seemed  probable. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Madison's  administration,  light  beamed  upon  the 
future.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  assured  the  President,  that  such 
portions  of  the  orders  in  council'  as  affected  the  United  States,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  He  also  assured  him  that  a  special  envoy  would 
soon  arrive,  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  govemmentB. 
Supposing  the  minister  to  be  authorized  by  his  government  to  make  these 
assurances,  the  President,  as  empowered  by  Congress,  issued  a  proclamadoQ 
[April  19,  1809],  permitting  a  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  on  that  day.  But  the  government  disavowed  Erskine's  act,  and  the 
President  again  [August  10]  proclaimed  non-intercourse.  The  light  had 
proved  deceitful.  This  event  caused  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
had  the  President  then  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  very  popular. 

Causes  for  irritation  between  the  two  govemnjents  continually  increased, 
and,  for  a  time,  political  intercourse  was  suspended.  France,  too,  continued 
its  aggressions.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree  at 
Bambouillet,  more  destructive  in  its  operations  to  American  commerce,  than  any 
measures  hitherto  employed.  It  declared  forfeit  every  American  vessel  which 
had  entered  French  ports  since  March,  1810,  or  that  might  thereafter  enter; 
and  authorized  the  sale  of  the  same,  together  with  the  cargoes — ^the  money  to 
be  placed  in  the  French  treasury.  Under  this  decree,  many  American  vessels 
were  lost,  for  which  only  partial  remuneration  has  since  been  obtained.*  Bona- 
parte justified  this  decree  by  the  plea,  that  it  was  made  in  retaliation  for  the 
American  decree  of  non-intercourse.*  Three  months  later  [May,  1810],  Con- 
gress offered  to  resume  commercial  intercourse  with  either  France  ur  England, 
or  both,  on  condition  that  they  should  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders  and 
decrees,  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811.*  The  French  emperor,  who  was  always 
governed  by  expediency,  in  defiance  of  right  and  justice,  feigned  compliance, 
and  by  giving  assurance  [August]  that  such  repeal  should  take  effect  in  Novem- 

waa  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest;  and  his  voluminous  writings,  purchased  by  Contrrcsa,  display  tho 
most  sagacious  stiitesmanship.  As  a  Republican,  he  was  consen-ative.  For  eight  years  be  waa 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in  June,  1836,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years. 

*  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State;  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  Eusb^ 
Secretary  of  War ;  Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Caesar  Rodney,  Attoraey-GencraL 

*  lis  session  lasted  only  about  five  weeks,  because  peace  seemed  probable. 

*  Note  1,  paee  400.  *  Page  468.  *  Pag©  ^^ 

*  The  act  provided,  that  if  either  government  should  repeal  its  obnoxious  acta,  and  if  the  other 
government  should  not  do  the  same  within  three  months  thereafter,  then  the  first  should  civoy 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  but  the  other  shoula  noU 
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ber,  caused  the  PreBident  to  proclaim  such  resumption  of  intercourse.  It  was 
a  promise  intended  to  be  broken  at  any  moment  when  policy  should  dictate. 
American  vessels  continued  to  be  seized  by  French  cruisers,  as  usual,  and  con- 
fiscated ;  and  in  March,  1811,  Napoleon  declared  the  decrees  of  Berlin'  and 
Milan'  to  be  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  A  new  envoy  from  France, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  about  this  time,  gave  official  notice  to  the 
government,  that  no  remuneration  would  be  made  for  property  seized  and  con- 
fiscated. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  acted  more  honorably,  though  wickedly. 
She  continued  her  hostile  orders,  and  sent  ships  of  war  to  cruise  near  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  States,  to  intercept  American  merchant  vessels  and 
send  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes.  While  engaged  in  this  ne&rious  busi- 
ness, the  British  sloop  of  war'  Little  Belty  Captain  Bin^bam,  was  met  [April 
16,  1811],  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  by  the  American  frigate  Presiclent,  Com- 
modore Rogers.*  That  officer  hailed  the  c(»nmander  of  the  sloop^  and  received 
a  cannon  shot  in  reply.  A  brief  action  ensued,  when  Captain  Bingham,  after 
having  eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  Rogers.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  was  approved  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. That  of  the  United  States  condemned  the  act  of  Bingham  as  an 
outrage  without  palliation ;  and  the  government  and  people  felt  willing  to  take 
up  arms  in  defense  of  right,  justice,  and  honor.  Powerful  as  was  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  weak  as  was  that  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
latter  were  willing  to  accept  of  war  as  an  alternative  for  submission,  and  to 
measure  strength  on  the  ocean.  The  British  navy  consisted  of  almost  nine 
hundred  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
men.  The  American  vessela  of  war,  of  large  size,  numbered  only  twelve^  with 
an  aggregate  of  about  three  hundred  guns.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  gun-boats,  but  these  were  hardly  sufficient  for  a  coast-guard.  Here 
was  a  great  disparity ;  and  for  a  navy  so  weak  to  defy  a  navy  so  strong, 
seemed  madness.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  British  navy  was 
necessarily  very  much  scattered,  for  that  government  had  interests  to  protect  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  protracted  interruption  of  commercial  operations  was  attended  with 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  aU 
parties  longed  for  a  change,  even  if  it  must  be  brought  about  by  war  with 
European  governments.  The  Congressional  elections  in  1810  and  1811,  proved 
that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison^s  administration  was  sustained  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  the  preponderance  of  the  Democratic  party 
being  kept  up  in  both  branches  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  opposition, 
who,  as  a  party,  were  unfiivorable  to  hostilities,  were  in  a  decided  minority ; 
and  the  government  had  more  strength  in  its  councils  than  at  any  time  during 
Jefferson's  administration. 

For  several  years  war  with  England  had  seemed  inevitable,  and  now  [1811} 

'  Page  400.  «  Paj?e  402.  *  P«go  415. 

*  He  died  in  the  Naval  Asylum^  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1838. 
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many  causes  were  accelerating  the  progress  of  events  toward  such  a  result 
Among  these,  the  hostile  position  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful.  They,  too,  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  commercial  system.  In  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  their  furs  from  the  continental  markets,  the  Indian  hunten  found 
their  traffic  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The  rapid  extension  of  settlements 
north  of  the  Ohio  was  narrowing  their  hunting-grounds,  and  producing  a  n^ 
diminution  of  game ;  and  the  introduction  of  whiskey,  by  the  white  people,  iras 
spreading  demoralization,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Indians.  These  eyils, 
combined  with  the  known  influence  of  British  emissaries,  finally  led  to  opea 
hostilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  it  became  certain  that  Tecumseh,  a  Shawnee'  chiefs 
who  was  crafty,  intrepid,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel,  and  who  possessed  the  qual- 
ities of  a  great  leader,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Pontiac,'  was  endeavoring  to 
emulate  that  great  Ottawa  by  confederating  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  in  a 
war  against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  over  whom  himself  and 
twin-brother,  the  Prophet,'  exercised  the  greatest  control,  were  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Winnebagoes,  and  Ghippewas.* 
During  the  summer,  the  frontier  settlers  became  so  alarmed  by  the  continual 
military  and  religious  exercises  of  the  savages,  that  General  Harrison,*  then 
governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,*  marched,  with  a  considerable  force,  toward 
the  town  of  the  Prophet,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe  and 
Wabash  Rivers,  in  the  upper  part  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana.  The 
Prophet  appeared  and  proposed  a  conference,  but  Harrison,  suspecting  treach- 
ery, caused  his  soldiers  to  sleep  on  their  arms  [Nov.  6,  1811]  that  night  At 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  [Nov.  7]  the  savages  fell  upon  the  American 
camp,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  until  dawn,  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  The 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  ever  fought  with  the  Indiana, 
and  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides.'  Tecumseh  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  said  the  Prophet  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

These  events,  so  evidently  the  work  of  British  interference,  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  there  was  a  desire  for  war.  Yet  the  administration  fully 
appreciated  the  deep  responsibility  involved  in  such  a  step ;  and  having  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  New  England  people  in  opposition,  the  President  and  his 
friends  hesitated.  The  British  orders  in  council*  continued  to  be  rigonmsly 
enforced ;  insult  after  insult  was  ofiered  to  the  American  flag ;  and  the  British 
press  insolently  boasted  that  the  United  States  '^  could  not  be  kicked  into  a 


»  Page  19.  'Pag©  204. 

*  In  1809,  Governor  Harriflon  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Miamies  [page  19]  and  other 
tribes,  by  which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  a  laige  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash. 
The  Prophet  was  present  and  made  no  objection;  but  Tecumseh,  who  was  absent,  was  great^ 
disaatisfled.  The  British  emissaries  took  advantage  of  this  disaatis&ction,  to  inflame  him  and  his 
people  against  the  Americans. 

^  Page  17.  •  Page  474.  *  Note  4,  page  390. 

*  Hamson  had  upward  of  sixty  killed,  and  more  tfian  a  hundred  wounded. 

*  Note  1,  page  400. 
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war."  Forbearance  became  no  longer  a  virtue ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1812, 
Congress  laid  another  embaigo'  upon  vessels  in  American  waters,  for  ninety 
dajB.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  President  transmitted  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  difiBculties  with  Great  Britain,  strongly 
portrayed  the  aggressions  inflicted  upon  us  by  that  nation,  and  intimated  the 
necessity  of  war.  The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  majority  of  whom'  agreed  upon, 
and  reported  a  manifesto  [June  8],  as  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  following  day  [June  4,  1812],  a  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,'  declaring  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  During  the 
proceedings  on  this  subject,  Congress  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  measure  was 
finally  agreed  to,  by  both  Houses,  by  fidr  majorities.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49.  On  the  17th  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  13,  and  on  that  day  it  received  the  signature  of  the  President.^ 
Two  days  afterward  [June  19].  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  which 
formally  declared  war  against  Or  at  Britain/  This  is  known  in  history  as  Thb 
War  of  1812 ;  or 

THE  SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.* 

Congress,  having  authorized  the  President  to  declare  war,  took  immediate 
measures  to  sustain  that  declaration.  It  passed  an  act  which  gave  him  author- 
ity  to  enlist  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  accept  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
to  call  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  sea-coast  and 
firontiers.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  army,  and 
almost  three  millions  for  the  navy.    But  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  new  order 

'  Page  402.    Four  days  after  this  [April  8]  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

'  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina;  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee;  John  Smilie,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania ;  John  A.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Joseph  Desha,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Ebenezer  Seaver, 
of  Massachusetts.  '  Page  400. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  that  important  bill :  ^^Be  it  enacted^  dc.^  That  war  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dependencies  thereof  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  TerritorieR;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  TTnitad  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  tiie  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the 
TTrdt^  StatM  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think  proper, 
aud  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  government 
of  the  said  United  Khigdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 

*  The  chief  causes  for  this  act  were  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British;  the 
blockade  of  French  ports  ^vithout  au  adequate  Ibnw  lo  suaialti  lira  act;  uiid  ilie  Bnttsti  Orders  in 
GmtncU.  The  FederaliBts  in  Congress  presented  an  ably- written  protest,  which  denied  the  neoessi^ 
or  the  expediency  of  war. 

*  This  is  an  appropriate  title,  for,  until  the  termination  of  that  war,  the  United  States  were  only 
nominally  free.  Blessed  with  prosperity,  the  people  dreaded  war,  and  submitted  to  many  acts  of 
tyranny  and  insult  flrom  Great  Britain  and  France,  rather  than  become  involved  in  another  conflict 
Socially  and  commercially,  the  United  States  were  dependent  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon 
England ;  and  the  latter  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  dangerous  political  interest  here,  when  the  war 
broke  out  The  war  begun  in  1775  was  really  only  the  first  great  step  toward  independence;  the 
war  begun  in  1812,  first  thoroughly  accomplished  it  Franklin  once  heard  a  person  speaking  of 
the  Revolution  as  the  War  of  Independence^  and  reproved  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  moan  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  war  of  Independence  is  yet  to  coma  It  waa  a  war  for  Independence,  but  not  of  Inde- 
pendence." 
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of  things,  the  ftdminiBtrfttioi)  was  met  hy  determioed  o[^)oeidon.  The  Fedenl 
members  of  the  House  of  BepreseDtatives  pablisbed  an  address  to  their  ca>- 
Btituents,  in  vbicb  tbej  set  forth  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  iIk 
course  of  the  administratioD  and  its  supporters  in  Congress,  and  the  reaaoitt  of 
the  minority  for  opposing  the  war.  This  was  fair  and  honorable.  But  ontsiik 
of  Congress,  a  party,  composed  chiefly  of  Federalists,  with  some  disafiecUil 
Democrats,  was  organised  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  party.  Its  object  ne 
to  cost  such  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  to  ctHspd 
the  government  to  make  peace.  This  movement,  so  unpatriotic,  the  o^inog 
of  the  lowest  elements  of  Miction,  was  &owaed  upon  by  the  most  Tespectab^ 
members  of  the  Federal  party,  and  some  of  them  gave  the  government  their 
hearty  support,  when  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor 
and  efiect. 

The  first  care  of  die  government,  in  organizing  the  army,  was  to  select 
efScient  officers.  Nearly  all  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolution  were  in 
their  graves,  or  were  too  old  for  service,  and  even  those  of  subordinate  rank  in 
that  war,  who  yet  remained,  were  far  advanoed  in  life. 
Yet  apOQ  them  the  chief  duties  of  leadership  were 
devolved.  Henry  Dearborn'  wag  appointed  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief;  and  his  priocipal 
brigadiers  were  James  Wilkinson,'  Wade  Hampton.' 
William  Hull,'  and  Joseph  Blootnfield — all  <rf  them 
esteemed  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 

Hull  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
and  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-generaL  VHtea 
irar  was  declared,  he  was  marching,  with  a  little  more 
OEiiEBAL  QUBBOBN.  thaQ  two  thousiind  troops,  from  Ohio,  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  hostile  Indians.*  Congress  give 
him  discretionary  powers  for  invading  Canada;  but  caution  and  preparatioD 
were  necessary,  because  the  British  authorities,  a  long  time  in  expectation  of 
war,  bad  taken  measures  accordingly.'  Feeling  strong  enough  fiir  the  enemy, 
Hull,  on  tlio  12th  of  July,  1812,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  with  his  whole 
foi  ye,  to  attack  Fort  Maiden,  a  British  post  neai-  tb«  present  village  of  Amherst- 
burg.  At  Sandwich,  ho  encamped,  and  by  a  fatal  delay,  lost  every  advai>t^» 
which  an  immediate  attack  might  have  secured.     In  the  mean  while.  Fort 

'  Henry  Bsutuim  wan  a.  luitivo  of  \cw  Tlamitfil'irr,  anil  ft  meritorious  oCGcer  in  (be  ooDtitifiia! 
niiii.v.     IIo  acoompanied  Arnold  to  Qiivlicc,  and  wns  distinpiiahcd  En  th«  bMtl(«  which  raiofa 
BiUKoyno  [paito  2811.     Ho  held  dvil  offlcea  of  trust  after  tho  Revolution.     He  returned  to  jsime 
lire  ill  181&,  and  dit-d  at  Roxbury,  near  BoEiton.  In  1829,  at  the  ago  of  seveoty-^ght  yeAra- 
'  Places  39G  ond  426.         •  Note  3,  pafro  427.  '  Note  i.  pafte  *1 1.  *  PajrP  401 

•  Ciiiiadft  then  consisted  at  two  prorincoa.  The  old  French  settlementa  on  the  St  Lawrecre 
with  a  popnlntion  of  about  three  hundred  thoii»ind.  constituted  Lower  Canada:  while  tbe  more 
recent  nettlcments  above  Montreal,  and  chieflj-  upon  the  northern  ehore  of  Lake  Ontario,  inolodiiif 
aliout  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  composed  Upper  Canada.  TlieBO  were  principally  tie 
femilies  of  American  loynlisls,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  tlie  States  at  the  doeo  of  (he  Bcvpln- 
tion.  Tlicn  each  province  liad  ita  own  (tovemor  and  LcgiBlature.  The  rejrular  mililjuy  (btec  irt«-t 
wag  ecnttered  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  tliousand  miles,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  dkv  , 
hence  the  British  eommnndera  were  compelled  to  call  tor  vohinteera,  uid  thef  used  the  IndiuiJ 
to  good  effect,  in  their  fiivor. 
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Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  north-west^' 
was  surprised  and  captured  [July  17,  1812]  bj  an  allied  force  of  British  and 
Indians ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  detachment  under  Major  Van  Home, 
sent  bj  Hull  to  escort  an  approaching  supply-party  to  camp,  were  defeated  by 
some  British  and  Indians  near  Brownstown,  on  the  Huron  River.'  These 
events,  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Maiden,  by  General  Brock, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  caused  Hull  to  recross  the  river  on  the  7th  of 
August,  abandon  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  take  post  at  Detroit,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  troops,  who  were  anxious  to  measure  strength  with 
the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  General  Brock  crossed  the  river  with  seven  hundred 
British  troops  and  six  hundred  Indians,  and  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of 
Detroit,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  give  free  rein  to  Indian  cruelty  in  the 
event  of  refusal.  Hull's  excessive  prudence  determined  him  to  surrender, 
rather  than  expose  his  troops  to  the  hatchet.  When  the  assailants  approached, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Americans  were  hoping  for  and  expecting  a  com- 
mand to  fire,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  within  the  fort,  and  hung  a  white 
flag  upon  the  wall,  in  token  of  submission.  The  army,  fort,  stores,  garrison, 
and  Territory,  were  all  surrendered  [August  16,  1812],  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  victor  himself,  and  the  deep  mortification  of  the  American  troops.  Hull 
was  afterward  tried  by  a  court-martial*  [1814],  on  charges  of  treason  and  cow- 
ardice. He  was  found  guilty  of  the  Litter,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was 
pardoned  by  the  President  on  account  of  his  revolutionary  services.  The  whole 
country  severely  censured  him ;  and  the  rage  of  the  war  party,  increased  by 
the  taunts  of  the  Federalists,  because  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  one  of  the 
first  expeditions  of  the  campaign,  was  unbounded.  The  difiiculties  with  which 
Hull  was  surrounded— his  small  force  (only  about  eight  hundred  efiective  men) ; 
the  inexperience  of  his  officers,  and  the  rawness  of  his  troops ;  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation, because  of  the  interception  of  his  communications  ;  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  enemy — were  all  kept  out  of  sight,  while  bitter  denunciations 
were  poured  upon  his  head.  In  after  years,  he  was  permitted  fully  to  vindicate 
hid  character,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  this  generation,  guided  by  historic 
truth,  must  acquit  him  of  all  crime,  and  even  serious  error,  and  pity  him  as  a 
victim  of  untoward  circumstances.* 


*  Formerly  speUed  Michilimackinac.  It  was  situated  upon  an  island  of  tliat  name,  near  tliv 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  or  Miehiltmakinac 

"  On  the  8th,  Colonel  Miller  and  several  hundred  men,  sent  by  Hull  to  accomplish  tlie  object  of 
Van  Home,  met  and  defeated  Tecumaeh  [page  408]  and  hia  Indiana,  with  a  party  of  British,  near 
the  scene  of  Van  Home's  failure. 

'  He  was  taken  to  Montreal  a  prisoner,  and  was  afterward  exchanged  for  thirty  British  cap- 
tives.   He  was  tried  at  Albany,  New  York. 

•  Hull  published  his  Vindication  in  1824;  and  in  1848,  his  frrandson  published  a  large  octavo 
volume,  giving  a  full  and  thorough  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  general,  the  material  for 
which  was  drawn  ftom  official  records.  Hull's  thorough  knowledpre  of  the  character  of  the  foe  who 
menaced  him,  and  a  humane  desire  to  spare  his  troops,  was  doubtless  his  sole  reason  for  surrender- 
ing the  post.  A  good  and  brave  man  has  too  long  suflTercd  the  reproaches  of  history.  William 
Hull  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1753.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  continental  army,  and 
^^  distinguished  for  hw  bravery.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory  in  1805. 
After  the  close  of  his  unfortunate  campaign,  he  never  appeared  in  public  life.  He  died  near  Boston 
in  1825. 
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At  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  occurred  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  knd.  Captain  Ileald,  with  a  com- 
pany of  fifby  regulars,  occupied  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
large  city  of  Chicago/  Hull  ordered  him  to  evacuate  that  post  in  the  deep 
wilderness,  and  hasten  to  Detroit  He  left  the  public  property  in  charge  of 
friendly  Indians,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  along 
the  beach,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians.  Twenty-six  of  the  r^- 
ular  troops,  and  all  of  the  militia,  were  slaughtered.  A  number  of  women  and 
children  were  murdered  and  scalped;  and  Captain  Ileald,  with  his  wife,  though 
severely  wounded,  escaped  to  Michilimackinac.*  His  wife  also  received  six 
wounds,  but  none  proved  mortal.  This  event  occurred  on  the  day  before  HulFs 
surrender  [Aug.  15, 1812]  at  Detroit,  and  added  to  the  gloom  that  overspresd, 
and  the  indignation  that  flashed  through,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

While  these  misfortunes  were  befalling  the  Army  of  the  North-west,'  the 
opponents  of  the  war  were  casting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  American  troops  operating  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  preparing  for 
another  invasion  of  Canada.*  The  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut,  refused  to  allow  the  militia  of  those  States  to  march  to 
the  northern  frontier  on  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  defended%their  unpatriotic  position  by  the  plea  that  such  a  requisition  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  war  was  unnecessary.  The  British  government, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  declared  the  whole  American  coast  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade,  except  that  of  the  New  England  States,  whose  apparent  sympathy  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  ready  to  leave  the 
Union,  and  become  subject  to  the  British  crown.  But  there  was  sterling 
patriotism  sufficient  there  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  oven  if  a  movement, 
so  fraught  with  evil,  had  been  contemplated.  Yet  the  effect  was  chilling  to  the 
best  friends  of  the  country,  and  the  President  felt  the  necessity  of  extreme  cir- 
cumspection. 

Unmindful  of  the  intrigues  of  its  foes,  however,  the  administration  perse- 
vered ;  and  during  the  summer  of  1812,  a  plan  was  matured  for  invading  Can- 
ada on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
placed,  by  Grovernor  Tompkins,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,* 

'  Chicago  isi  built  upon  the  vcige  of  Xisko  Michigan  and  tlie  borders  of  a  great  prairie,  and  is 
ono  of  lUu  wonders  of  the  materiid  and  social  progress  of  tho  United  States.  The  Pottawatomie 
Indians  [page  18],  by  treat}',  left  that  spot  to  the  white  people  in  1833.  The  dty  was  laid  out  in 
1830,  and  lots  were  first  sold  m  1831.  In  1840,  the  population  was  4,470.  Now  [1856]  it  can  not 
be  less  than  80,000!  *  Page  411. 

■  The  forces  under  General  Harrison  were  called  the  ^rrwy  of  (he  North-west;  thoee  under  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River,  the  Army  of  the  Center;  and 
those  under  General  Dearborn,  at  Plattsburg  and  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  the  Army  of  the 
North.  «  Page  410. 

*  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  tho 
Patroona  [note  10,  page  139]  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  at  the  manor-house,  near  Albany, 
in  Novomber,  1*764.  The  War  for  Independence  had  just  closed  when  he  came  into  poeseesioo  of 
his  immonse  estate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  He  engaged  in  politics,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  in  1795.  He  wai 
very  little  engaged  in  politics  after  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  party  in  1800  [page  388].  After 
the  Second  War  for  Independence,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress;  and,  oy  his  casting  vola 
in  the  New  York  delegatbn,  he  gave  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to  John  Quincy  Adama 
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wbo  was  commissioned  &  Major-General.  lotelligence  of  the  siitrender  of  Hull' 
had  inspired  the  Americans  with  a  strong  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace ;  and 
the  regiments  were  filled  vithout  mnch  difficnlty.  These  forces  were  conceo- 
mted  chiefly  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagus  frontier,  under  Van  Reoeselaer,  and 
at  Plattsburg,  oa  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  under  General 
Dearborn. 


The  first  demonstration  against  the  neighboring  province  was  made  on  the 
Niagara,  in  mid-autumn.  In  anticipation  of  such  movement,  British  troops 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Queenatown,  opposite  Lewiston ;  aud  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October  [1812],  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
under  Golooel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,'  crossed  over  to  attaclf  Uiem.  The 
commander  was  severely  wounded,  at  the  landing;  but  his  troops  pressed  for- 
ward, under  Captains  Wool'  and  Ogilvie,  successfully  assaulted  a  battery  near 

Her>  cloned  his  political  liie,  and  he  passed  the  remiuiiiler  of  hlg  daya  in  the  pcrtannance  of  Bodal 
tad  Chruitian  duties.     He  wb9  Tot  several  years  prpsident  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Cammiadonen, 
tod,  while  in  that  ofBcc,  be  died  in  Juiuaij,  1S40,  In  the  seveDty-flflb  year  of  bia  age.  * 
'  Pat!*  ill. 

*  Saloman  Tan  Renaselaer  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  tdbd  oT  his  time ;  and  to  hia  eObrtt^ 
man  than  to  those  of  any  other  man,  the  aalmtinii  of  the  American  annyon  the  Qortfaem  firontier, 
rt  this  time,  was  dae.     He  died  at  Albany  on  the  3d  of  A;^  IH&2. 

*  J<dm  B.  Wool,  DOW  [1856]  U^or-Oeneral  io  the  army  of  flie  United  State* 
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the  sammit  of  the  hill,  and  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights.  But  Ae 
victory  was  not  yet  complete.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  approached  from 
Fort  Greorge,  with  six  hundred  men,  and  attempted  to  regain  the  battery.  The 
British  were  repulsed,  and  Brock  was  killed.'  In  the  mean  while,  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  crossed  over,  returned  to  Lewiston,  and  was 
using  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  send  reinforcements;  but  only  about  one  thou- 
sand troops,  many  of  them  quitei  undisciplined,  could  be  induc^  to  cross  the 
river.  These  were  attacked  in  the  afternoon  [Oct.  13,  1812]  by  fresh  troops 
from  Fort  George,  and  a  body  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  were  nearly  all  killed 
or  made  prisoners,  while  at  least  fifteen  hundred  of  their  companions-in-arms 
cowardly  refused  to  cross  to  their  aid.  The  latter  excused  their  conduct  by  the 
plea,  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  opponents  of  the  war,  that  they  considered  it 
wrong  to  invade  the  enemy's  country,  the  war  being  avowedly  a  defensive  one. 
The  enemies  of  the  administration  applaud^  them  for  their  conscientiousness, 
while  a  victory  that  might  have  led  to  re9onciliation  and  peace,  was  lost  at  the 
winning  moment.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  inefficiency 
everywhere  displayed,  left  the  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alex- 
ander Smyth,  of  Virginia  Thia  officer  accomplished  nothing  of  importance 
during  the  remainder  of  .the  season ;  and  when  the  troops  went  into  winter 
quarters  [Dec],  there  appeared  to  have  been  very  few  achievements  made  by 
the  American  army  worthy  of  hcmorable  mention  in  history. 

While  the  army  was  suffering  defeats,  and  became,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
opponents  of  the  administration,  a  staple  rebuke,  the  little  navy  had  acquitted 
itself  nobly,  and  the  national  honor  and  prowess  had  been  fully  vindicated  upoQ 
the  ocean.  At  this  time  the  British  navy  numbered  one  thousand  and  sixty 
vessels,  while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  gun-boats,'  numbered  only 
twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unseaworthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake  Ontario.  Nine 
of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates,  and  all  of  them  could 
not  well  compare  in  appointments  with  those  of  the  enemy.  Tet  the  Americans 
were  not  dismayed  by  this  disparity,  but  went  out  boldly  in  their  ships  to  meet 
the  war  vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  upon  the  earth.*  Victoiy  after 
victory  told  of  their  skill  and  prowess.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1812,  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,*  fought  the  British 
frigate  Guerriere,*  Captain  Dacres,  off  the  American  coast,  in  the  present  track 
of  ships  to  Great  Britain.     The  contest  continued  about  forty  minutes,  when 

'  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  a  brave  and  generous  officer.  There  is  a  fine  monument  erected  to  h« 
memory  on  Queenstown  Heiji^hts,  a  short  distance  from  the  Niagara  River.  *  Page  401. 

'  At  the  time  of  ^e  dedaratbn  of  war,  Commodore  Rogers  [page  407]  was  at  Sandj  Hook, 
New  York,  with  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  frigates  President^  Congress^  United  States^  and 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet  He  put  to  sea  on  Uie  2l8t  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  wbkh 
had  sailed  as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  fleet  After  a  slight  engagement,  and  a  chase  of  several 
hours,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  at  near  midnight  The  fKgate  f^MexTpage  430]  went  to  sea  on 
the  3d  of  July ;  the  OonsUkition,  on  the  12tb.  The  brigs  NautOus,  Vq)er,  and  Vixem  were  then 
cruising  off  the  coast,  and  the  sloop  Wasp  was  at  sea  on  her  return  from  Franca 

*  Isaac  HuU  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  1798,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  skill 
and  bravery.  He  rendered  important  senrioe  to  his  country,  and  died  in  Philadel^iia  in  Febniaiy, 
1843. 

*  This  vessel  had  been  one  of  a  British  squadron  which  gave  the  Oonsiituikicn  a  long  and  ckM 
chase  about  a  month  before^  during  which  the  nautical  skill  of  Hull  was  most  signally  displayed. 
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Dacres  smrendered ;'  and  hie  vessel  waa  such  &  complete  wreck,  that  the  victor 
burned  her.  The  ConstUulion,  it  ie  said,  was  so  little  damaged,  that  she  was 
ready  fi>r  action  the  following  day.  Thia  victory  had  a  powerfal  effect  on  the 
pablic  mind  in  both  countries. 

On  the  18th  rf  October,  1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war.  Wasp, 
Obtain  Jonea,  captured  the  British  brig  Frolic,  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  a  very  severe  conflict  for 
three-qoarters  of  an  hour.  The  slaughter  on  board  the 
Fnlic  was  dreadful.  Only  three  officers  and  one  eeaman, 
<^eighty-foar,  remained  unhurt.  The  others  were  killed 
or  badly  wounded.  The  Wasp  lost  only  ten  men.  Her  ■ 
term  of  victory  was  short,  for  the  same  afternoon,  the 
BritiBh  seventy-fbor  gna  ship  Poictiers  captured  both 
vessels.  A  week  af^rward  [October  25],  the  frigate 
XJmled  States,  Commodore  Decatur,'  fought  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian,  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours.  After 
being  greatly  damaged,  and  losing  more  thaa  one  hundred  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Macedonian  aurrendered.  Decatur  lost  only  five  killed  and 
seven  wounded;  and  his  vessel  was  very  little  injured.  A  few  weeks  after- 
ward [December  29,  1812J,the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge,'  became  a  victor,  after  combatting  the  British  frigate  Java  for 
almost  three  hours^  off  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Java  had 
four  hundred  men  on  board,  of  whom  almost  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  ConslUution  waa  again  very  little  injured;  but  she  made  such 
havoc  with  the  Java,  that  Bainbridge,  finding  her  incapable  of  floating  long, 
burned  her  [January  1,  1813J,  three  days  af^r  the  action. 

The  Americana  were  greatly  elated  by  these  victories.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fined to  the  national  vessels.  Numerous  privateers,  which  now  awarmed  upon 
the  ocean,  were  making  prizes  in  every  direction,  and  accounts  of  their  exploits 
filled  the  newspapers.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1812,  upward  of 
fifty  British  armed  vessels,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen,  with  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  vast  amount  of  booty, 
were  captured  by  the  Americans.  These  achievements  wounded  British  pride 
in  a  tender  part,  for  England  claimed  the  appellation  of  "  mistress  of  the  seas." 
They  also  strengthened  the  administration ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  naval 
annatneins  were  in  preparation  on  the  lakes,  to  assist  the  army  in  a  projected 
mvasion  of  Canada  the  following  spring. 

At  the  close  of  these  defeats  upon  land,  and  these  victories  upon  the  ocean, 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
members  of  Congress,  occurred.  The  administration  was  strongly  sustained  by 
the  pc^ular  vote.  Mr.  Madison  waa  re-elected,  with  Elbridge  Gerry*  as  Vice- 
President — George  Clinton  having  died  at  Washington  in  April  of  that  year.' 

■  On  the  Guerriere  were  eevantj-iuDe  killed  and  wounded,  ^le  Oamtilvtim  lost  seven  lulled 
led  Mreo  wounded.  '  Page  391. 

*  Page  391.  *  Note  1,  jage  3BB.  '  Note  G,  p«ge  3G0. 
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A  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  most  of  the  Federalists,  voted  fer  De 
Witt  Clinton*  for  President,  and  Jared  IngersoU,  for  Vice-Presid^t  Not- 
withstanding the  members  of  Congress  then  elected,  were  chiefly  Democrats,  it 
was  evident  that  the  opposition  was  powerful  and  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  States,  yet  the  President  felt  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  &vorable  to  his  war  policy. 


«^ 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1813.] 

During  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  whole  western  country,  incensed  by 
Hull's  surrender,  seemed  filled  with  the  zeal  of  the  old  Crusaders.'  Michigan 
had  to  be  recovered,'  and  the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Yolim- 
teers  had  gathered  under  local  leaders,  in  every  settlement.  Companies  were 
formed  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were  ready  to  march  the  next.  For 
several  weeks  the  volunteers  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile  IndiaDa 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extreme  western  settlements.  They 
desolated  their  villages  and  plantations,  after  the  manner  of  Sullivan,  in  1779,* 
and  the  fiercest  indignation  against  the  white  people  was  thus  excited  anx)Dg 
the  tribes,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  their  British  allies,  led  to  terrible 
retaliations.'  So  eager  were  the  people  for  battle,  that  the  snows  of  winter  in 
the  great  wilderness,  did  not  keep  them  from  the  field.  The  campaign  of  1813 
opened  with  the  year.  Almost  the  entire  northern  fix>ntier  of  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  theatre  of  operations.  The  army  of  the  West*  under 
General  Harrison,^  was  concentrating  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie ;  that  of  the 
Centre^*  now  under  Dearborn,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River;  and 
that  of  the  North,*  under  Hampton,  was  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Sir  George  Prevost  was  the  successor  of  Brock"  in  command  of  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  assisted  by  General  Proctor  in  the  direction  of  Deti^oit,'^  and 
by  General  SheafTe  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and  the  lower  portions  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Brave  and  experienced  leaders  had  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Harrison  in 
the  north-west.     Kentucky  sent  swarms  of  her  young  men,  from  every  social 


'  Page  456.  •  Note  5,  pago  38.  •  Page  411.  «  I^igo  304 

*  Barriaon  early  took  steps  to  relieve  the  fipontier  posts.  These  were  Fort  Harripon,  on  the 
Wabash;  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,-  Fort  Defiance  [Note  6,  page  374];  andFoit 
Deposit,  to  which  the  fndians  laid  siege  on  the  12th  of  September.  Generals  Winchester^  Topper, 
and  Payne,  and  Colonels  Wclla,  Scott,  Lewis,  Jennings,  and  Allen,  were  the  chief  leaders  a^uoflt 
the  savages.  Operations  were  carried  on  vigorously,  further  west.  Early  in  October,  almost  km 
thousand  volunteers,  chiefly  mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Hopkins,  had  collected  at  Vincennes 
[page  303]  for  an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  the  Peoria  and  other  Indians,  in  the  Wabwh 
country.  It  was  this  formidable  expedition,  sanctioned  by  Governor  Shelby,  which  produced  the 
greatest  devastation  in  the  Indian  country.  •  Note  3,  page  412.  '  Page  474 

•  Note  3,  pago  412.  •  Note  3,  page  412.  »•  Page  411.  »  Page  411 
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rank,  led  bj  the  veteran  Shelby,'  and  the  yeomanry  of  Ohio  and  ita  neighbor- 
hood hastened  to  the  field.  So  numerous  were  the  volunteers,  that  Harrison 
vas  compelled  to  issue  an  order  against  further  enlistments,  and  many  a  warm 
heart,  beating  with  desire  for  military  glory,  was  chilled  by  disappointment. 
General  Harrison  chose  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  as  his  chief  place  of  muster, 


q^M 


witb  the  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  British  at  Maiden  and  Detroit,* 
knd  by  secaring  possession  of  those  posts,  recover  Michigan  and  the  forts  west 
of  it.  Early  in  January  [10th,  1813],  General  Winchester,  on  his  way  from 
the  southward,  with  eight  hundred  young  men,  chiefly  Kentackian?,  reached 
the  Maomee  Bapids.*  There  he  was  informed  [January  13,  1813]  that  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians  had  concentrated  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river 
Rai^,*  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit.     He  immediately  sent  a  detachment, 

*  IsBM  Shelby  was  bom  in  Marrtand,  in  1150.  Ha  entered  military  life  in  1714,  and  went  to 
Eeutoi^  u  a  land-Burvoror,  in  1776.  He  engaged  in  tliB  War  of  the  Hevolutioo,  and  wbh  d!»- 
tinguiBbed  in  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  [page  319]  in  1780.  He  was  made  governor  of  Ken- 
lucky  in  1T93,  and  soon  afterward  retired  to  private  life,  from  which  he  waa  drawn,  first  io  1B12,  to 
the  datUB  of  Chief  Magisbate  of  his  State,  and  again,  in  1813.  to  lead  an  army  to  the  Scld  against 
his  old  enemy.     He  died  in  1826,  when  almost  seventy^Bix  years  of  age.  '  Page  412. 

'  Note  T,  page  374. 

*  Opposite  the  aonrishlugTillafie  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  two  or  three  miles  IVom  Lake  Brie.  Th« 
Baisn  derived  its  name  from  the  bcti  that  in  fbrmer  ye«rs  great  quanUties  of  gn^ee  clustered  upon 
iUbnlDi. 
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Doder  Colonels  Allen  and  Iiewis,  to  protect  the  inhsbitaote  in  that  directiisi. 
Finding  Frencbtown  in  the  poeseseion  of  the  eoemy,  tbe^  Bucoessfdll;  attuked 
[January  18]  and  routed  them,  and  held  possession  until  the  arrinl  of  Win- 
cheeter  [January  20],  with  almost  three  hundred  men,  two  days  afWmrd. 

General  Proctor,  who  was  at  Maiden,  eigldeen  miles  distant,  heard  of  tlie 
advance  of  Winchester,  and  proceeded  immediately  and  secretly,  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indians,  to  attack  him.  Thej  feD 
upon  the  American  camp  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Janouy. 
Ailer  a  eeyere  battle  and  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  Winchester,'  who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  Burreodered  his  troops  on  the  condition,  agreed 
to  by  Proctor,  that  ample  protection  to  all  Bbould  be  given.  Proctor,  fearing 
&e  approach  of  Harrison,  who  was  then  on  the  Lower  Sandusky,  immediately 
marched  for  Maiden,  leaving  the  sick  and  wounded  Americans  behind,  witboat 
a  guard.  After  following  him  some  distance,  the  Indians  turned  back  [Jarnurj 
23],  murdered  and  scalped*  the  Amertcaus  who  were  unable  to  travel,  Bet  fire 
to  dwellings,  took  mnnj  prjeoners  to  Detroit,  in  order  to  procure  exorbibut 
ransom  prices,  and  reserved  some  of  them  for  inhuman  torture.  The  iodifier- 
ence  of  Proctor  and  his  troops,  on  this  occasion,  was  criminal  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  just  ground  for  the  dreadfiil  suspicion,  that  they  enoonraged 
the  savages  in  their  deeds  of  blood.  Oftentimes  after  that,  the  war-cry  of  the 
KentuckianB  was,  "  Kemember  the  River  Raisin!"  The  tragedy  was  keenly 
felt  in  all  the  western  region,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  for  the  shun,  by  bul- 
let, arrow,  tomahawk,  and  brand,  were  generally  of  the  most  respectable  tm- 
iliea  in  the  State ;  many  of  them  young  men  of  fortune  and  distinction,  with 
numerous  friends  and  relations. 

Harrison  bad  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  when  the  intelligence  of  ibe 
a&ir  at  Frencbtown  reached  him.  Supposing  Proctor  would 
press  forward  to  attack  him,  bo  fell  back  [January  23, 1813] ; 
but  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  British  toward  Maiden,  he 
advanced  [February  1]  to  the  rapids,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
established  a  fortified  camp  there,  and  called  it  Fort  Meigs,'  in 
honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  There  he  was  besi^ 
by  Proctor  several  weeks  afterward  [May  1],  who  wm 
at  the  bead  of  more  than  two  thousand  British  and  Indiuu. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  General  Clay*  arrived  [May  5] 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.  A  larg^ 
roBT  MEias.  portion  of  hia  troops,  while  unwisely  pursuing  the  fugitives,  were 
surrounded  and  captured ;  uid  Proctor  returned  to  the  siege. 
The  impatient  Indians,  refiising  to  listen  to  Tecumseh,*  their  leader,  deBerted 

'  James  Winchester  was  bora  in  Marylanil  in  1766.  He  wm  nude  brigadier-geDeral  in  1811; 
re^ed  his  comnuMioa  in  1816;  and  ^ed  in  Tennessee  in  1826.  *  Kote  4,  page  1*- 

*  Fort  Ueiga  was  erected  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Uaume^  nearly  i^oate  the  tonner  Biini 
post  [note  8,  page  3M1,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  present  village  of  Ferrysburg. 

*  Oreen  Clt^  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  llbT,  was  mode  a  brigadier  oT  Kentuckj  voluDleen  MriT 
in  1B13,  and  died  b  October,  1BS6. 

*  Page  408.  Tecomaeh  came  with  the  largest  bodj  oTIndiaiis  otw  odlected  cm  the  nonhan 
frontier. 
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the  British  oh  the  eighth  day  [May  8] ;  and  twenty-four  hours  afterward, 
Proctor  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Maiden  [May  9J,  to  prepare  for 
a  more  formidable  invasion.  Thus  terminated  a  si^  of  thirteen  days,  during 
which  time  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  Americans  were  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  fort,  eighty- 
one  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  military  operations  were 
suspended  by  both  parties.  Here,  then,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance. 
Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  November,  1812,  and  its  councils  were  divided 
by  fierce  party  spirit,  which  came  down  from  the  people.  The  Democrats  had 
a  decided  majority,  and  therefore  the  measures  of  the  administration  were  sus- 
tained. The  British  government  now  began  to  show  some  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion. Already  the  orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  the  Prince  Regent^ 
demanded  that  hostilities  should  ceade.  To  this  the  President  replied,  that  being 
now  at  war,  the  United  States  would  not  put  an  end  to  it,  unless  full  provisions 
were  made  for  a  general  settlement  of  differences,  and  a  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  impressment,  pending  the  negotiation.  At  about  the  same  time  a  law  wsa 
passed,  {m>hibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  American  vessels.  The 
British  also  proposed  an  armistice,  but  upon  terms  which  the  Americans'  could 
not  accept.  Indeed,  all  propositions  from  that  quarter  were  inconsistent  with 
honor  and  justice,  and  they  were  rejected.  When  these  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion had  &iled,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  instantly  accepted  it,'  but  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  it ;  and  so  the  war  went  on.  Congress  made  provision  for  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigor ;  and  the  hope  lighted  by  Alexander's  ofifer,  soon  faded. 

The  American  troops  in  the  West  had  remained  at  Fort  Meigs  and  vicinity. 
Toward  the  close  of  July  [July  21,  1813J,  about  four  thousand  British  and 
Indians,  under  Proctor  andTecumseh,'  again  appeared  before  that  fortress,  then 
commanded  by  Greneral  Clay.  Meeting  with  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. Proctor  left  Tecumseh  to  watch  the  fort,  while  he 
marched  [July  28],  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  eight 
hundred  Indians,  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  San- 
dusky/ which  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

^  FORT  SANDUSKY 

young  men,*  commanded  by  Major  Croghan,  a  brave  soldier, 


^  When,  in  consequence  of  mental  infirmity,  George  the  Third  became  incompetent  to  reign,  in 
February,  1811,  his  Bon,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterward  George  the  Fourth,  was  mad© 
regent)  or  temporary  ruler  of  the  realm.  He  retained  the  office  of  king,  yro  tempore,  imtil  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  in  1820. 

'  The  Preeident  appointed,  as  oommiastoners,  or  envoys  extraordinary,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  Russian  mediation,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
James  A.  Bayard.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  American  minister  at  the  Russian  court,  and  was  joined 
by  MesBTB.  Gkdlatin  and  Bayard  in  June  following.  "  Pago  408. 

*  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Sandusky  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south  firom  Sandusky  Bay.  The 
area  within  the  pickets  [note  1,  page  127]  was  about  an  acre.  The  fort  was  made  of  regular  em- 
bankments of  earth  and  a  ditch,  with  bastions  and  block-houses  [note  3,  page  192]  and  some  rude 
logbmldings  within. 

*  The  gpreater  portion  of  the  gairifloa  were  yery  young  men,  and  some  of  them  were  more 
youtha 
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then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.'  Proctor's  demand  for  surrender  was  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  menace  of  Indian  massacre ;  bat  it 
did  not  intimidate  Groghan.'  After  a  severe  cannonade' 
had  made  a  breach,  about  five  hundred  of  the  besic^rs 
attempted  to  rush  in  and  take  the  place  by  assault  [Aug. 
2,  1813] ;  but  so  terribly  were  they  met  by  grape-shot* 
from  the  only  cannon  in  the  fort,  that  they  recoiled,  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  whole  body  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  only  one  man  killed,  and  seven 
wounded,  This  gallant  defense  was  universally  ap- 
plauded,* and  it  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Indians. 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh  left  for  Detroit,  after  this  noble  defense  of  Fort 
Stephenson,  and  the  British  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  these  western 
American  posts,  until  they  should  become  masters  of  Lake  Erie,  But  vhilc 
the  events  just  narrated  were  in  progress,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  conflict 
in  the  West  and  North,  and  complicated  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  Commodore  Chauncey  had  fitted  out  a  small  naval  armament 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  dispute  the  mastery,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  several 
British  armed  vessels  then  afloat.'  And  during  the  summer  of  1813,  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Ilazzard  Perry  had  prepared,  on  Lake  Erie,  an  American  squadron 
of  nine  vessels/  mounting  fifty-four  guns,  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the 
West.  The  British  had  also  fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  six  vessek,  carrying 
sixty-three  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barclay.  Perry's  fleet  was  ready 
by  the  2d  of  August,  but  some  time  was  occupied  in  getting  several  of  his  ves- 
sels over  the  bar  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  The  hostile  fleets  met  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813, 
and  a  very  severe  battle  ensued.  The  brave  Perry  managed  with  the  skill  of 
an  old  admiral,  and  the  courage  of  the  proudest  soldier.  His  flag-ship,  the 
Lawrence^  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  very  soon  she  became  an 
unmanageable  wreck,  having  all  her  crew,  except  four  or  five,  killed  or 
wounded.  Perry  then  left  her,  in  an  open  boat,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
Niagara  at  the  moment  when  that  of  the  Lawrence  fell.     With  this  vessel  he 

'  G^or^  Croglmn  was  a  nephew  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  [page  3001.  He  ailerward  fx)ee  to 
the  rank  of  colouel,  and  held  the  office  of  tDftpcctor-goneral.    Ho  dieid  at  New  Orleans  in  ]S49. 

*  In  Tii\i\y  to  Proctor's  demand  and  tlirea^  ho  said,  in  substance,  that  when  the  fort  should  be 
taken  there  would  be  none  left  to  massacre,  as  it  would  not  be  given  up  while  there  was  a  man  left 
to  fight. 

'  The  British  emplo3red  six  six-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  in  the  siege.  A  howitser  is  a  piece 
of  ordnance  similar  to  a  mortar,  for  hurling  bomb-shells.  *  Note  4,  page  243. 

*  Major  Croghan  was  immediately  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  the  ladies 
of  Cliillicothc  gave  htm  an  elegant  sword. 

'  Chaunccy's  squadron  conststod  of  six  vessels,  mounting  thirty-two  guns,  in  alL  The  British 
squadron  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  vessels,  but  mounting  more  than  a  hundred  gun&  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  Chauncey  attacked  them  near  Kingston  [note  5,  page  180]  eariy  in 
November,  damaged  them  a  good  deal,  and  captured  and  carried  into  Sackett'a  Harbor,  a  scfaooDcr 
bdonging  to  the  enemy.  He  then  captured  another  schooner,  which  had  $12,000  in  specie  on  boird, 
and  the  baggage  of  the  deceased  General  Brock.    See  page  414. 

'  jLauT«nc«  (flag-ship),  20  guns;  Niagara^  20;  Oaiodonian,  3;  shooner  j4ne2,4;  Scorpum^  2; 
SomerSf  2  guns  and  2  swivels ;  sloop  7H]fpe,  and  schooners  Tigresa  and  F&ragpine,  of  1  gun  each. 


i 
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passed  through  the  enemy's  line,  poaring  broadsides,  right  and  left,  at  half 
pistol-shot  diatance.  The  remainder  of  the  squadion  followed,  wiUi  a  fair  wind, 
<uid  the  victory  was  soon  decided.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
British  vessel  had  surrendered  to  him ;'  and  before  sunset,  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Grener&l  Harrison  with  the  &mous  dispatcb,  "  We  have  met  tha 
enemy,  and  they  are  oura."     This  victory  was  hailed  with  unbounded  demon- 


0,-^^k^e^ny 


stntions  of  joy.     For  a  moment,  party  rancor  was  almost  forgotten ;  and  boit* 
Ciea  and  illnminatione  lighted  up  the  whole  country. 

Perry's  victory  waa  followed  by  immediate  and  energetic  sction  on  the  part 
of  Harrison.  The  command  of  Late  Erie  now  bemg  secured,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Governor  Shelby,  the  old 
hero  of  King's  Mountain,'  having  arrived  (Sept.  17,  1813],  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Maiden  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  The  fleet  con- 
vejed  &  portion  of  the  troops  across  the  lake  [Sept  27],  but  on  their  arrival  at 
Maiden,  it  had  been  deserted  by  Proctor,  who  was  Seeing,  with  TecomBeb  and 
his  Indians,  toward  the  Moravian  village,  on  the  Thames,  eighty  miles  from 


The  cama<te  was  very  creat,  in  proportion  to  tho  numbers  cn(Bifr«l.  The  Amerifuns  loat 
Iwcntj-seven  killed,  and  nine^-sii  wounded.  The  Britiah  lost  about  two  hundred  in  krllod  and 
wounded,  and  ai  bundred  prisoners.  Perry's  treatment  of  hii  prisoners  received  the  liifhrat  np- 
plause.  Commodore  Barclay  declared  that  hia  bumana  conduct  was  sufBdcnt  to  immortnliip  him. 
That  brave  commander  waa  bom  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  in  1786.  He  i-ntered  ihe  Bor\ioe  as 
nklahipman,  in  1798.  He  continued  in  airtive  service  after  the  close  of  the  Second  War  for  Tnde- 
pendence,  and  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  tho  West  India  sens,  in  1819,  It  was  his  brothi-r.  Commo- 
WJTB  K  C.  Perry,  who  eOecled  •  trea^  with  J^ian  in  1854.     See  pi^  613.  '  Page  41J. 
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Detroit/  A  body  of  Americans  took  poBseasion  of  Detroit  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  Harrison  and  Shelby,  with  Cobnel  Richard 
M.  Johnson  and  his  cavahry  (thirty-five  hundred  strong),  started  in  pursiiit  of 
the  enemy.'  They  overtook  them  [Oct.  5]  at  the  Moravian  town,  when  a  dea* 
perate  battle  ensued.  Tecumseh  was  slain  ;*  and  then  his  dismayed  followers, 
who  had  fought  furiously,  broke  and  fled.  Almost  the  whole  of  Proctor's  oonor 
mand  were  killed  or  tuade  prisoners,  and  the  general  himself  narrowly  escaped, 
with  a  few  of  his  cavaliy.  Here  the  Americans  recaptured  six  brass  field- 
pieces  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were  engraved  the 
words,  '^  Surrendered  by  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga."^  These  pieces  are  now  at 
the  United  States  military  post  of  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson.* 

The  battle  on  the  Thames  w^as  a  very  important  one.  By  that  yictoiy,  all 
that  Huir  had  lost  was  recovered;  the  Indian  confederacy'  was  completely 
broken  up,  and  the  war  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  Union  was  termi- 
nated. The  name  of  Harrison  was  upon  every  lip ;  and  throughout  the  entire 
Bepublic,  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  gratitude.  He  was  complimented  by 
Congress,  and  by  various  public  bodies ;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asserted,  in  his  place,  that  his  victory  was  ^^such  as  would  have 
secured  to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honors  of  a 
triumph."  Security  now  being  given  to  the  frontier,  General  Harrison  dis- 
missed a  greater  portion  of  the  volunteers ;  and  leaving  General  Cass,  with 
about  a  thousand  regulars,  to  garrison  Detroit,  proceeded  [Oct.  23,  1813]  to 
Niagara,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Center,* 
which  had  been  making  some  endeavors  to  invade  Canada.  In  the  mean  while, 
an  Indian  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  South  ;^  and  on  the  ocean,  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  triumph  won  by  the  Americans  during  1812,'*  had  been  interwoven 
with  garlands  of  cypress  on  account  of  reverses.  Let  us  turn  a  moment  to  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  North." 

Hostilities  were  kept  up  on  portions  of  the  northern  frontier,  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  February  [1813],  a  detachment  of  British 
soldiers  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  from  Prescott  to  Ogdensboig,  and 
under  pretense  of  seeking  for  deserters,  committed  robberies.  Major  Forsyth, 
then  in  command  of  riflemen  there,  retaliated.     This  was  resented,  in  turn,  by 


'  In  the  present  town  of  Orford,  West  Canada 

•  Ck)mmodoro  Perry,  and  General  Cass,  (now  [1856]  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan,)  ae- 
oompanied  General  Harrison  as  volunteer  aids.  The  Americans  moved  with  such  rapiiUtj,  that 
they  traveled  twenty-six  miles  the  first  day. 

•  Tecumseh  waa  then  only  about  forty  years  of  af^e.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
he  been  bom  and  educated  in  civilized  society,  his  powerful  intellect  would  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  He  possessed  great  dignity,  and  always  mamtained 
it  in  his  deportment.  On  one  occasion  he  was  to  attend  a  conference  held  with  Harrison.  A  circle 
of  the  company  had  been  formed;  and  when  he  came  and  entered  it,  there  was  no  seat  for  him, 
Harrison's  aid  havinar  taken  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  general,  intended  for  him.  Harrison  p»» 
ocived  that  Tecumseh  was  offended,  and  told  his  aid  to  invite  the  chief  to  the  seat  near  him.  The 
aid  politely  said  to  Tecumseh,  "Your  father  requests  you  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side."  The  offended 
chief  drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity,  said,  "The  Great  Spirit  is  mj 
fether.  and  T  will  repose  on  the  bosom  of  mv  mother;"  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  ground. 

•  Page  281.  •  Note  2,  page  324.  •  Page  411.  '  Page  40a. 

•  Pago  412.  •  Page  428.  **  Page  416.  "  Page  411 
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a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  who  crossed  on  the  2l8t  of  Februarj^ 
and  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour,  drove  out  the  few  military  defenders  of  Ogdens- 
burgy  plundered  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  then  returned 
to  Gaiuuia.'  These  events  accelerated  the  gathering  of  the  militia  in  that  quar- 
ter. Bodies  of  new  levies  arrived,  almost  daily,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  these, 
needing  discipline,  were  of  little  service,  as  a  defense  of  the  country  between 
that  point  and  Ogdensburg. 

Being  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  in  that  region.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief,'  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  principal  depository 
of  British  military  stores  for  the  supply  of  western  garrisons.  He  embarked 
seventeen  hundred  troops  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncey,*  at  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  on  the  25th  of  April ;  and  two  days  afterward  [April  27],  they 
landed  on  the  beach  at  York,  about  two  miles  west  from  the  British  works,  in 
the  £ice  of  a  galling  fire  from  regulars  and  Indians, 
under  General  Sheaffe.  These  were  soon  driven  back  to 
their  fortifications,  and  the  Americans,  under  General 
Pike,*  pressed  forward,  captured  two  redoubts,  and  were 
advancing  upon  the  main  work,  when  the  magazine  of  the 
fort  blew  up,*  hurling  stones  and  timbers  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  producing  great  destruction  of  life  among  the 
assailants.  General  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  ^HLMi'^  /  WL^ 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  and 
that  the  American  flag  waved  in  ti*iumph  over  the  fort 
at  York.*  The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Pearce ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  General  Dear- 
born, who  had  remained  with  the  fleet,  landed  soon  after  the  fall  of  Pike,  but 
did  not  assume  the  immediate  command  until  after  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  the  fleet  and  troops  returned  [May  1]  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  George,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Niagara  River,  near  its  mouth.  After  a  brief  defense  [May 
27, 1813],  the  garrison  fled  to  Burlington  Heights,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,^  thirty-five  miles  distant,  closely  pursued  by  a  much  larger  force, 
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'  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  twenty  men.  The  British  loss  was  about  double 
that  number.  ■  Page  410.  *  Page  420. 

*  General  Dearborn  had  given  the  command  of  this  expedition  to  Brigadier-Greneral  Zebulon  M. 
Pike,  a  brave  and  usefiil  ofl^er,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  a  few  jears  earlier,  to 
explore  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1779.  He  died  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  with  the  captured  British  flag 
under  his  head,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  In  the  burial-ground  attached  to  Madison  barracks, 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  a  dilapidated  wooden  monument  erected  over  the  remains  of  General  Pike 
nnd  some  of  his  companions  in  arm&  When  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  in  1855,  it  was  wasting 
with  decay,  and  &Uing  to  the  earth.  Such  a  neglect  of  the  burial-place  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  government 

*  The  British  had  laid  a  train  of  wet  powder  communicating  with  the  magazine,  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  they  retreated,  they  fired  it 

'  General  Sheafib  escaped,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  troopSi  but  lest  all  his  baggage^  booki^ 
papers,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  property. 
"*  At  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  in  Canada. 
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under  Generals  Chandler^  and  Winder.*  In  this  afiir,  Colonel  (now  laeate&ant- 
General)  Scott  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  hnverj.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  June,  the  British  fell  upon  the  American  camp,  at  Stony  Credc,'  but 
were  repulsed.  It  was  very  dark,  and  in  the  confusion  bolj  of  ^e  American 
generals  were  made  prisoners. 

A  British  squadron  appeared  before  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  same  daj 
[May  27]  that  the  Americans  attacked  Fort  George :  and  two  days  afterwaid 
[May  29]  Sir  George  Prevost  and  a  thousand  soldiers  landed,  in  the  fiice  of  a 
severe  fire  from  some  regulars*  stationed  there.  The  regular  force  of  the  Amer- 
icans consisted  of  only  a  few  seamen,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  about  two 
hundred  invalids — not  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  all.  Greneral  Jacob 
Brown,  the  commander  at  that  station,  rallied  the  militia,  and  their  mpiA 
gathering,  at  and  near  the  landing-place,  back  of  Horse  Island,  so  alarmed 
Prevost,  lest  they  should  cut  off  hjs  retreat,  that  he  hastily  re-embarked,  leaving 
almost  the  whole  of  his  wounded  behind.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  condition 
of  his  op[X)sers,  he  could  have  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Sackett's  Harbor.  The 
raw  militia  had  become  panic-stricken  at  the  first,  and  when  Prevost  retreated, 
they,  too,  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  to  places  of  safety  in  the 
country. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  military  affiurs  occurred  soon  after  the 
event  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  For  some  time,  the  infirmities  of  General  Dearborn, 
the  commander-in-chief,^  had  disqualified  him  for  active  participation  in  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  in  June  [1818]  he  withdrew  from  the  service.  He 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  James  Wilkinson,'  who,  like  Dearborn, 
had  been  an  active  young  officer  in  the  War  for  Independence.  General  John 
Armstrong,^  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  conceived  another  invasion  of  Canada) 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  armies  of  the  Center  And  North.'  For  this  purpose 
a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men  were  concentrated  at  French  Creek  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1813,  and  on  that  morning  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  co-oi)erating  with  about  four  thousand  troops 
under  Hampton,'  in  an  attack  upon  Montreal.  They  landed  the  same  evening, 
a  few  miles  abave  the  British  fort  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg.  It  being 
foggy,  Wilkinson  attempted  to  pass  down  the  river  upon  the  flotilla  commanded 
by  General  Brown.     The  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  moon  revealed  the  Amer- 


'  John  Chandler  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Some  years  aAer  tlio  war  he  was  United 
States  Senator  fix>m  Maine.    He  died  at  Augusta,  in  that  State,  in  1841.  *  Page  43^ 

'  In  the  present  township  of  Saltfleet,  Canada  West  In  this  affair  the  Amerioaos  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

*  Note  6,  page  186.  »  Page  410. 

'  James  Wilkinson  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1757,  and  studied  medicine.  He  joined  the  ooo- 
tinental  army  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  and  continued  in  service  during  the  war.  He  commanded 
the  western  division  of  the  United  States  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentuiy,  and  became  some- 
what involved,  as  we  have  seen  [page  396],  in  Burros  scheme,  in  1806.  He  died  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

^  Note  4,  page  349.  John  Armstrong  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsvlvania 
[page  191],  and  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  in  that  State,  in  1768.  He  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revda- 
uon;  was  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  minister  to  Frenoe  in  1804;  Secretary  of  War 
in  1813 ;  and  died  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1843.  *  Note  3,  page  411 

•  Page  410. 
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leaBs  to  &e  garrison  of  the  fort  The  latter  immediately  opgened  a  heavy  fire, 
and  being  thus  annoyed  by  the  enemy  on  shore,  and  by  gun-boats*  in  his'  rear, 
Wilkinson  landed  Brown  and  a  strong  detaohment  to  go  forward  and  disperse 
quite  a  large  force  near  Williamsburg,  and  to  cover  the  descent  of  the  boats. 
A  severe  battle  ensued  [November  11]  in  which  the  Americans  lost  more  than 
three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  about  two  hundred. 
This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field.  The  locality  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles  below  Ogdensburg, 
and  about  ninety  above  Montreal. 

General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  St.  Regis'  the  next  day,  with  the  main  body, 
when  he  was  informed  that  no  troops  from  the  army  of  the  North  would  join 
him.*  He  therefore  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Montreal,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills  (now  Fort  Covington,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county),  about  nine  miles  east  of  St.  Regis.  A  little  later,  some  stirring  events 
occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  General  M^Clure,  commander  at  Fort 
George/  burnt  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark  on  the  10th  of  December. 
Two  days  later  [December  12,  1813]  he  was 
compelled  by  the  British  to  abandon  Fort 
George.  A  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians 
then  surprised  and  captured  [December  19] 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 

River,  near  its  mouth  ;*  and  in  retaliation  for  fort  Niagara,  1813. 

the  burning  of  Newark^  they  laid  Youngstown, 

Lewiston,  Manchester  (now  Niagara  Falls),  and  the  Tuscarora  Indian  village, 
in  Niagara  county,  in  ashes.  On  the  30th,  the  little  villages  of  Black  Rock 
and  Buffalo^  were  also  consumed,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  and  private 
property  was  destroyed.  With  these  events  ended  the  campaign  of  1813,  in 
the  North. 

Affairs  in  the  extreme  South  assumed  a  serious  aspect  during  the  summer 
of  1813.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Tecumseh  (who  was  slain  on  the  Thames 
a  few  months  later)'  went  among  the  Southern  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  wage 
war  upon  the  white  people.  The  powerful  Creeks'  yielded  to  his  persuasions ; 
and  late  in  August  [30th],  a  large  party  of  them  surprised  and  captured  Fort 
Mimms,  on  the  Alabama  River,*  and  massacred  almost  three  hundred  men, 
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'  This  is  an  old  French  and  Indian  settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Regis  River,  about  fiftj  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  The  dividing  line  (45th  degree)  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  passes  through  the  center  of  the  village. 

'  There  was  an  enmity  between  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  and  Armstrong  resolved  to  oonmiand 
the  expedition  himself^  to  prevent  trouble  on  account  of  precedence.  He  joined  the  army  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  returned  to  Washington,  for  he  and  Wilkinson  oould  not  agree.  To  the 
jealousies  and  bickerings  of  these  old  officers,  must  the  disasters  of  the  land  troops  bo,  in  a  great 
degree,  attributed.  Greneral  Hampton  did  move  forward  toward  Canada,  but  finally  fell  back  to 
Plattsburg,  and  leaving  the  command  with  General  Izard,  returned  to  South  Carolina.  He  died  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  1835,  aged  eighty-one  years.  *  Page  414.  *  Page  200. 

'  Buffalo  was  then  a  small  village,  containing  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  utterly 
destroyed.  It  is  now  [1856]  one  of  the  stateliest  commercial  cities  on  the  continent,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  ''  Page  424.  *  Page  30. 

*  On  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama,  about  ten  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee. 
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women,  and  children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South.  General  Andraw 
Jackson,'  accompanied  by  General  Coffee,  marched  into  the  Creek  country,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  Tennessee  militia,  and  prosecuted  a  subjugating  war  against 
them,  with  great  vigor. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  General  Coffee,"  with  nine  hundred  men,  sur- 
rounded an  Indian  force  at  Tallushatchee,"  and  killed  two  hundred  of  them. 
Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten  weeks  afterward,  bloody  battles  had  been 
fought  at  Talladega*  [November  8],  Autossee*  [November  29],  and  Emucfau' 
[January  22d,  1814],  and  several  skirmishes  had  also  taken  place.  The 
Americans  were  always  victorious,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  soldiers.  At 
length  the  Creeks  established  a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River,'  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  their  women  and 
children,  determined  to  make  a  last  defensive  stand.  The  Americans  sur- 
rounded them,  and  Jackson,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  attacked  them  on 
the  27th  of  March,  181-i.  The  Indians  fought  desperately,  for  they  saw  no 
future  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  defeat.  Almost  six  hundred  warriors 
were  slain,  for  they  disdained  to  surrender.  Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  women  and  children.  This  battle  crushed 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  soon  afterward  the  chiefs  of  the 
remnant  signified  their  submission.^  It  was  a  sad  scene  to  the  eyes  of  the 
benevolent  and  good,  to  see  these  ancient  tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  utterly  ruined  by  the 
destroying  hand  of  war.  They  found  that  might  made  rights  in  the  view  of 
their  subjugators,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  the 
terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  Thus,  time  after  time  since  the  advent  of 
the  white  people  here,  have  the  hands  of  the  stronger  been  laid  upon  the  weaker, 
until  now  nothing  but  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations  remain. 

The  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean,  during  the  year  1813,  were  very  im- 
portant. Many  and  severe  conflicts  between  public  and  private  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  occurred ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  balance-sheet  of  victories  showed  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  former.* 
Toward  the  end  of  February,  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Hornet^  Cap- 
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•  John  Coffoo  was  a  native  of  Virpnia.  Ho  did  good  sonrico  during  tho  second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  subsequent  campaigns.     He  died  in  1 834. 

•  South  side  of  Tallushatchoo  Creek,  near  the  village  of  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  countr,  Ala- 
bama. 

•  A  little  east  of  the  Coosa  Biver,  in  tho  present  Talladega  county. 

•  On  the  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  twenty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Coosa,  in  Macon 

county. 

•  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  at  the  mouth  of  Emucfau  Creek,  in  Tallapoosa  county. 
'  Called  Tohopcka  by  tho  Indiana.    Near  the  north-east  coraer  of  Tallapoosa  coimty. 

•  Among  those  who  bowed  in  submission  was  Weathorsford,  their  greatest  leader.  He  opp^red 
suddenly  before  Jackson,  in  his  tent,  and  standing  erect,  he  said:  **I  am  in  your  po^-ir;  do  with 
me  what  you  pleasa  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  hare  fought  tl^em, 
and  fought  them  bravely.  My  warriors  are  all  gone  now,  and  I  can  do  no  more.  When  there  was 
a  chance  for  success,  I  never  asked  for  peace.  There  is  none  now,  and  I  ask  it  for  the  remnant  of 
my  nation." 

•  •  More  than  seven  hundred  British  vessels  were  taken  by  the  American  navy  and  privateer^ 
during  the  yeare  1812  and  1813. 
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tain  Lawrence,  fbaght  [Feb.  24,  1813]  the  British  brig  Peacock,  off  the 
mouUi  of  Demarara  River,  South  America.  The  Peacock  surrendered,  after  a 
fierce  confiict  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  few  momenta  afterward  she  sunk,  carry- 
ing down  with  her  nine  British  seamen  and  three  Americtuos.  The  loss  of  ^e 
Peacock,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty-seven ;  of  the  Hornet  only  five. 
The  generous  conduct  of  Captain  Lawrence,  toward  bia  enemy  on  this  occasion, 
drew  from  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  a  public 
letter  of  thanks.'  This,  of  itself,  was  a  wreath  of  honor  for  the  victor,  more 
glorious  than  his  triumph  in  the  sanguinary  conflict 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1818,  he  sailed  from  Boston  harbor,  in  search 
of  the  British  frigate,  Shannon,  which  had  recently 
appeared  off  the  New  England  coast,  and  challenged 
any  vessel,  of  equal  size,  to  meet  her.  Lawrence 
foand  the  boaster  the  same  day,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Boston  light;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  a 
furious  action  began.  The  two  vesseb  soon  became 
entangled.  Then  the  Britons  boarded  the  Chesapeake, 
and  after  a  desperate  band-to-hand  struggle,  hoisted 
the  British  flag.  Lawtence  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action ;  and  when  he  was  carried  below,  he  uttered  those  brave  words  of  com- 
mand, which  Ferry  afterward  displayed  on  his  flag-ship  on  Lake  Erie,  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship .'"  The  combat  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes ;  but  in  that  time, 
the  Chesapeake  had  forty-eight  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded ;  the  Shannon 
twenty-three  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  body  of  Lawrence,'  with  that 
of  Ludlow,  the  second  in  command,  was  carried  to  Halifax,  in  the  victorious 
Shannon,  and  there  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  This  event  caused  great 
sadness  in  America,  and  unbounded  joy  in  England.* 

Another  disaster  followed  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  the  capture 
of  the  American  brig  Argus,  Captain  Allen,  in  August.  The  Argus,  in  the 
spring  [1813],  had  conveyed  Mr.  Crawford,  United  States  minister,  to  France, 
and  for  two  months  had  greatly  annoyed  British  shipping  in  the  English  Chan- 


'  Tliey  said,  "So  much  wm  done  lo  alleviate  the  nnoomfOTtable  and  dintrcsainK  situation  In 
which  we  ware  placed,  when  received  on  bonrd  the  ship  you  command,  tliat  wo  cao  not  better 
express  onr  feeUnFia  than  by  myii^  we  ceased  to  consider  oargelrcs  priwnei? ;  and  every  tiling 
that  (Headship  could  dictate,  was  adopted  by  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Hor,ict.  to  rrmed;  tba 
inconvenience  we  otherwise  sbould  have  experienced,  from  tho  unavoidable  loss  of  tlio  n-!iole  of 
our  property  and  clothes,  by  the  sadden  sinking  of  the  Peacodi."  The  crew  of  tho  Hornet  divided 
their  c'othiog  with  the  prisoners.  , 

'  Captain  James  Lawrence  waa  a  native  of  New  Jentey,  and  received  a  midBliiptnan'.^  warrant 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  yeara.  He  was  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli  fpa^e  392].  He  djpd  four  daya  alter 
receiving  the  wound,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-one  years.  A  boautiful  monument,  in  the  form  ofa  trun- 
cated column  and  pedestal,  was  efected  to  bis  memory  in  Trinity  rh  ircr.-janl,  Now  York.  This,  In 
time,  became  dilapidated,  and  a  few  years  since,  a  Dew  one,  of  anoiber  form,  was  erected  near  the 
scrath  entrance  to  the  church,  a  few  feet  fi*om  Broadway. 

'  A  writer  of  the  time  observed ;  "  Never  did  any  victory— not  those  of  Wellinjrlon  in  Spain, 
DOT  even  those  of  Nelson — call  forth  such  expressions  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  a  ptoaf 
that  our  naval  character  had  risBu  Bomewhat  in  their  estimatJoD." 
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nel.  Several  yessels  were  sent  out  to  captors  her ;  and  on  the  14ih  of  August, 
the  sloop  of  war'  Pelican^  after  a  brief,  but  severe  action,  defeated  the  Argus. 
In  less  than  a  month  afterward  [Sept.  10],  Perry  gained  his  great  victorj'  on 
Lake  Erie ;'  and  the  British  brig  Boxer j  Captain  Bljthe,  had  surrendered 
[Sept.  5,  1813],  to  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise^  Lieutenant  Burrows, 
after  an  engagement  of  forty  minutes,  off  the  ooast  of  Maine.  Blythe  and  Bor- 
rows, young  men  of  great  promise,  were  both  slain  during  the  aetion,  and  their 
bodies  were  buried  in  one  grave  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 

A  distressing  warfare  upon  the  coast  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Charleston, 
was  carried  on  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813,  by  a  small  British 
squadron  under  the  general  command  of  Admiral  Cockbum.  His  chief  object 
was  to  draw  the  American  troops  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  defense  of 
the  seaboard,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  that  hung  over  Canada.  It  was  a  sort 
of  amphibious  warfare— on  land  and  water — ^and  was  marked  by  many  acts  of 
unnecessary  cruelty.  The  British  had  talked  of  ^'  chastising  the  Amerieans 
into  submission,''  and  the  niethod  now  employed  was  the  instrument  On  the 
4th  of  February,  1813,  two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other  British 
vessels,  made  their  appearance  at  the  osqpes  of  Virginia.*  At  about  the  same 
time,  another  British  squadron  entered  the  Delaware  River,  destroyed  the 
American  shipping  there  in  March,  and  in  April  cannonaded  the  town  id 
Lewiston.  In  May,  Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  Frederick- 
town,  on  the  Chesapeake,  were  plundered  and  burned ;  and  then  the  cond>ined 
British  fleet  entered  Hampton  Roads,*  and  menaced  Norfolk.  While  attempt- 
ing to  go  up  to  that  city,  the  enemy  were  nobly  repulsed  [Jan.  22,  1818]  by 
the  Americans  upon  Craney  Island,^  under  the  command  of  Major  Faulkner, 
'  assisted  by  naval  officers.  The  British  then  fell  upon  Hampton  [Jan.  25] ;  and 
having  surfeited  themselves  with  plunder,  withdrew.  Cockbum'  sailed  down 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  marauding  whenever  opportunity  oflkred,  and  carried 
away  a  large  number  of  negroes  and  sold  them  in  the  West  Lidies.  Ldl  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  this,  was  the  deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  whose  squadron 
was  employed  during  the  same  season,  in  blockading  the  New  England  coast 
Although  he  landed  upon  our  shores  frequently,  yet  his  conduct  was  always 
that  of  a  high-minded  gentleman  and  generous  enemy.^ 

During  the  year  1813,  the  United  States  frigate  EsseSj  Captain  Porter, 
made  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  oc- 
cupied the  time  from  April  until  October.  The  Essex  carried  at  her  mast- 
head the  popular  motto,  '^  Free  Trade  and  Sailor^  s  Rights  f^  and,  while  in 


«  Page  415.  •  Pag©  423.  •  Pag©  64.  *  Note  3,  page  291. 

*  Craney  Island  is  low  and  bare,  and  lies  at  the  moatib  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  about  five  miks 
below  Norfolk.  At  the  time  in  question,  there  were  some  unfinished  fortifications  upon  it,  remaiDS 
of  which  may  yet  [18^6]  be  seen. 

*  Cockbum  died  in  England  in  1853,  at  an  advanced  age. 

^  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  offering  a  reward  of  half  &eir  value  for  the  destruction  of  British 
ships,  by  other  means  than  those  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States.  TUs  was  to  eocounige 
the  use  of  torpedoes.  The  cruel  forays  upon  the  southern  coasts  seemed  to  warrant  this  species 
of  dishonorable  warfnre.  It  was  employed  against  Hardy's  oquadran.  He  was  justly  ir^ignaifctr 
and  protested  against  it  as  unmanly. 
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tke  Pacific,  she  captured  twelve   British   whale-ships,  with  aa  aggr^ate  of 

three  hundred  and  two  men,  and  one  hundred  and  Beveii  guns.     The  Essex 

was  finally  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Yalparaiso  [March, 

28,  1814],  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  by 

the  Bridah  frigate  PhcAe,  aitd  sloop  of  war  Chervb, 

after  one  of  the  most  desperately  fought  battles  of  the 

war.     It  is  said  that  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 

ValpanuBO  coTered  the  nei^boring  heights  as  spectators 

of  tiie  conflict.     Perceiving  the  overpowering  advant^ 

of  the  British,  their  sympathiea  were  strongly  elicited 

in  &vor  of  the  Essex.     When  any  thing  in  her  &Tor 

iqjpeared,  loud  Bhonts  went  up  from  the  multitude ;  and 

when  she  was  finally  disabled  and  lost,  they  expressed       wx-owi^  roarBi^ 

their  feelings  in  groans  and  tears.     The  Essex  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

fbor,  in  killed  and  wounded.     Captain  Porter'  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  ^ 

Navy,  "  We  have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SECOND  WAR  TOR  INDEPENDENCE,  CONTINUED.    [1S14,  ISIS.] 

BrRiNO  the  year  1814,  the  war  was  prosecuted  by  both  parties  with  man 
se«l  and  vigor  than  hitherto.  The  means  for  supporting  it  were  much  aug- 
mented by  tJie  government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  pnbUo 
credit  was  mutih  depreciated,  and  treasury  notes  fell  as  low  as  Berenteen  per 
Mnt  below  par.  At  the  same  time,  Qreat  Britain  seemed  to  put  forth  inoreased 
mei^,  and  her  veaselB  of  war  hovered  along  our  entire  coast,  and  kept  the  se^ 
port  towns  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Early  in  that  year,  the  victorioos 
career  of  Napoleon,  in  Eurt^,  was  checked  by  the  allied  powers.  Almost  all 
<<&  the  governments  of  oontiuental  Europe,  will)  that  of  England,  had  combined 
to  crush  him,  and  sostain  the  cunldng  Bourbon  dynasty.  Their  armiefl  were 
allied  in  a  conmum  cause.  These,  approaching  from  difieront  directions,  reached 
Paris,  at  the  ctose  of  March,  1814,  when  the  Russian  and  Fmseian  emperors 
entered  tiie  dty.*  Hoping  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  son,  Napoleon  abdicated 
in  his  fiiTor  mi  the  4^  of  April,  and  retired  to  Elba.    Peace  &r  Eurqw 

'  Conunodore  Dftvid  Porter  waa  among  &»  moat  diatingoEshMl  oT  Uie  AmerieaB  imal  com- 
mandeiB.  He  was  a  reaideat  mlniatBr  of  the  Vmtod  States  In  Tuifcer,  and  died,  near  Cooatautin- 
ople,  in  Uarch,  1813. 

*  Buaeiaits,  ooe  bandied  and  Sfty  tbouaand  atrong,  advanced  Ihnn  Bwilieriacd;  Blncber  led 
one  hmidred  and  Uilr^  Uuniaand  Pnuaiana  frcnn  Oennany ;  Bemadotts,  the  old  omnpanioD-la-arma 
of  Napolecm,  waa  at  tbe  bead  of  one  bnndred  thooBuid  Swedes,  and  man^ied  tlinnigfaHolIaDd;  and 
the  ^gUab,  in  great  pow«r,  adTMoed  fhnn  %idii,  nnder  Wellington,  k  battle  at  If  oDtmaitn  leA 
Pam  expoaed  to  tbe  vamj,  and  Alexmdir  and  Fnderio  toiA  poaaearira  of  the  Mfitil  on  the  SUl 
oriEanh. 
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seemed  certain.  Britiab  troops  were  wi^ulrawn  from  the  ctntineDt,  and  taiij 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  fourteen  thonsand  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  sent 
to  Canada'  to  operate  against  the  United  States.  GonsideTing  the  moral  aod 
material  weakness  of  the  American  army,  hitherto,  the  circnmstance  of  the 
continual  employment  of  the  British  troops  on  the  continent,  was  highly  fiivor- 
able  to  the  United  States.  Had  Europe  been  at  peace,  the  result  of  this  Beoond 
War  for  Independence  might  have  been  quite  difierent. 

The  &varite  project  of  the  public  authorities  continued  to  be  the  invasimi  of 
Canada ;'  and  to  oppose  it,  was  the  chief  sohcitude  of  the  British  offioert  oo 
our  northern  frontiers.     The  principal  force  of  the  enemy  in  Upper  Canada, 
was  placed  under  the  chief  command  of  Lient«nant-G)eneTal  Drommond,  late  in 
the  season ;  while  the  American  army  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  was  commanded  by  General   Brown,  at  the 
same   time.      General  Wilkinson  was  still    in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  French  Mills,*  and 
retired  to  Plattsburg ;  while  Genei^  Brown,  with  two 
thousand  men,  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  prepara- 
tory to  bis  departure  for  tbe  Niagara.     I^te  in  March, 
Wilkinson  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery  at  Rouse's 
Point,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain;  and  at  La 
omBiL  BBOWH.  Colle,   three  miles  below,   he   had  an   Dnsuccessflil 

engagement  [March  30]  with  the  British.  The  diBa»- 
trons  result  of  this  afliiir  brought  Wilkinson  into  disrepute,  and  he  was  tried  by 
ft  court-martial,  but  acquitted  of  ail  charges  alleged  against  him.  He  had  been 
suspended  &om  all  command,  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  charge  of  the  ixooft 
ma  given  to  General  Izard. 

Preparations  had  been  making  on  Lake  Ontario,  during  the  winter  and 
^ring,  by  both  parties,  to  secure  the  control  of  that  inland  se*.  Sir  James 
Yeo  was  in  command  of  a  small  British  squadron,  and  on  the  5th  of  May 
[1814],  he  appeared  before  Oswego,  accompanied  by  about  three  thousand  land 
boops  and  marines.*  Oswego  was  then  defended  by  only  about  three  hundred 
troops  under  Ctdonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain  Woolsey. 
The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture  or  destroy  a  large  quantity  ot 
naval  and  military  stores,  deposited  it  Oswego  Falb,'  but  the  gallant  band  ot 
Amerioans  at  Uie  harbor  defeated  the  project  They  withstood  an  attack,  by 
land  and  water,  for  almost  two  days,  before  they  yielded  to  a  superior  force. 
A&aid  to  penetrate  the  country  towaid  the  Ffdls,  in  the  fiM»  of  sach  deter- 
mined opponents,  the  British  withdrew  on  the  mm*ning  of  the  7th  [May,  1814], 

'  Theae  wve  enbuked  at  BourdeMix,  id  FniUN^  and  Miled  dinctly  to  tba  8L  Imtrmi^ 
wittiout  end  touching  the  ahorea  of  EogUnd. 

■  Page  410.  '  PageW. 

*  The  fi^  on  the  ea«t  aideof  the  river  waa  thea  in  quito  a  rtilapidatwd  itatc^  and  finMd  but  a 
fbable  ttuCiMB  fbr  the  troopo.    It  wai  strengthened  after  Ihia  attack. 

*  M  the  preaant  viUige  ofFollon,  va  ttie  aaat  aide  of  Oawsgo  Bivtr,  and  about  twatte  »ta 
Jhun  tlw  bartwr. 
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after  losing  two  hundred  and  thirtj-five  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.     The 
Americans  lost  sixty-nine. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett's  Harbor^ 
to  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  July,  Generals  Scott 
and  Riple^  crossed  the  river,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  captured  Fort 
Brie,  which  was  situated  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  Biver,  nearly 
opposite  Black  Rock.  The  garrison  withdrew  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
British  Greneral  Riall,  then  at  Chippewa,*  a  few  miles  below.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  [July,  1814],  Brown  advanced,  and  on  the  5th  the  two  armies  had  a 
sanguinary  battle  in  the  open  fields  at  Chippewa.  The  British  were  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and  retreated  to  Burlington  Heights,* 
where  they  were  reinforced  by  troops  under  General  Drummond,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command  in  person.  The  Americans  lost  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred. 

Greneral  Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  his  veteran  troops 
by  what  he  considered  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  stain. 
Collecting  every  regiment  from  Burlington  and  York,  with  some  from  Kingston 
and  Prescott,  he  prepared  for  f^  renewal  of  combat.  With  a  force  about  one 
third  greater  than  that  of  Brown,*  he  immediately  advanced  to  meet  the  Amer- 
icans. The  latter  had  encamped  at  Bridgewater,  near  Niagara  Falls;  and 
there,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  within  the  sound  of  the  great  cataract's 
thunder,  one  of  the  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war  began.*  It  commenced 
at  sunset  and  ended  at  midnight  [July  25,  1814],  when  the  Americans  had 
lost  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
twenty  more  dian  that.  The  Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
field,  but  were  unable  to  carry  away  the  heavy  artillery  which  they  had  cap- 
tured.' Brown  and  Scott  being  wounded,'  the  command  devolved  on  Ripley, 
and  the  following  day  [July  26]  he  withdrew  to  Fort  Erie,  where  (Jeneral 
Gaines,'  a  senior  officer,  who  arrived  soon  afterward,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

Having  recovered  from  his  wound,  Drummond  again  advanced,  with  five 

■  Pagre  432. 

'  Winfleld  Soott,  now  [1856]  Lieutenant-General,  and  oommander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  See  page  485.  Greneral  Jamea  Ripley  remained  in  the  army  after  the  war,  and 
died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1839. 

*  On  the  Canada  shore,  about  two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls.  *  Page  426. 

*  Jacob  Brown  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1775.  He  engaged  in  his  country's  service  in 
1813.  and  soon  became  distinguished.  He  was  made  Major-General  in  1814.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  army  in  1821,  and  held  that  rank  and  office  when  he  died,  in  1828. 

*  The  hottest  of  the  fight  was  in  and  near  an  obscure  road  known  as  Lundy's  Lane.  This  battle 
is  known  by  the  respective  names  of  Bridgew<der^  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

^  After  the  Americans  had  withdrawn,  a  party  of  the  British  returned  and  carried  off  their 
artillery.  This  event  was  so  magnified,  in  the  English  accounts  of  the  battle^  as  to  make  the  victory 
to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

"  The  British  Generals  Drummond  and  Riall  were  also  wounded.  General  Scott  led  the  advance 
in  the  engagement,  and  for  an  hour  maintained  a  most  desperate  conflict,  when  he  was  reinforced. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  General  Riall  and  his  suite  were  ma^e  prisoners  by  the  gallant  Major  Jesup. 
A  British  battery  upon  an  eminence  did  terrible  execution,  for  it  swept  the  whole  field.  This  was 
assailed  and  captured  by  a  party  under  Gdonel  Miller,  who  replied,  when  asked  by  General  Brown 
if  he  could  accomplish  it,  *'  I'll  try,  sir."  Three  times  the  British  attempted  to  recapture  this  bat- 
tery.    In  the  last  attempt,  Drummond  was  wotmded.  *  Page  398. 
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thousand  men,  itikl  on  Uie  4th  of  August  appeared  before  Fort  Erie,  and  onn- 
menced  preparations  for  a  siege.  From  the  Ttii  until  tbe 
14th,  there  was  an  almost  iaeeesant  cannonade  betreen 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  On  the  15th,  Dmnunond 
made  a  furious  assault,  but  was  repulsed,  with  a  Iqea  cf 
almost  a  thousand  men.  Very  little  was  done  hj  eidier 
part;  for  nearly  a  month  after  this  a^r,  when  (jeunl 
Brown,  who  bad  assumed  command  again,  ordered  a  sor* 
tie  [Sept.  17]  from  tbe  fort.  It  was  successful ;  and  the 
Americans  preaaed  forward,  destroyed  the  advanced  woriu 
of  tbe  besiegers,  and  drove  tbem  toward  Chippewa.  In- 
formed, soon  afterward,  that  General  Izard  was  approach* 
ing,'  with  reinforcements  for  Brown,  Dmmmond  retired 
to  Fort  George.'  Tbe  Americans  abandoned  and  destroyed  Fort  Erie  in  No- 
vember [November  5],  and,  crossing  the  river,  went  into  winter-qoarten  it 
Bufialo,  Black  Rock,  and  Batavia. 

Let  us  consider  the  military  operations  in  nortbem  New  York,  £)r  a  mo- 
ment. Very  little  of  interest  transpired  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  ChampUio 
until  toward  tbe  close  of  summer,  when  General  Izard'  marched  [Angnst, 
1814]  from  Plattsburg,  with  five  thousuid  men,  to  reiuforce  General  Brown  oo 
the  Niagara  frontier,  leaving  General  MaooiaV  in  command,  with  only  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  General  Frevoet,  who 
led  an  army  of  fourteen  tbousand  men,  chiefly  Wellington's  veterans,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  United  States,  marched  for  Plattaburg.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  British  and  Amertcaas  had  each  constructed  a  small  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  those  were  now  ready  for  operations ;  the  former  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  tbe  latter  under  Commodore  Macdonouf^.* 

General  Prevost  arrived  near  Flattsbarg  on  the  6th  of  September,  idMo 

■  Nate  3,  pa^  iit.  *  Page  415. 

*  Qeorgc  Izard  wbi  bom  Id  Souih  Carolina,  in  17T7,  and  made  mQitaiy  life  bis  [»iiliimil\ 
After  the  war  be  left  the  anny.  He  was  govemor  of  Aiicanaas  Terriloi^  in  ISIS,  aod  (Ued  tt 
Little  Rock,  ArkanraB,  in  isas. 

*  Alexander  Macomb  was  bom  in  the  fort  in  Detroit,  in  1762,  and  entered  the  am^  kt  the  ■(• 
of  seventeen  yeara.  He  was  niads  ■  brigadier  in  13lt  In  183&,  he  was  commftDdw-in-diief  of 
the  umiea  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  IB41. 

*  Thomas  Hacdoaough  waa  a  native  of  Delaware.  He  was  twenty-tight  yean  ctf  ^e  ■!  tbe 
time  of  the  engafcement  at  Plattsbnrg.  The  State  of  New  York  gave  him  one  tbouaand  acrei  of 
land  on  Plattsburg  Boy,  for  bis  eervicet.  He  died  in  1826,  at  tbe  >ge  of  tbii^-nine  jetn.  Mt^ 
donough  waa  always  remarkable  for  cool  coorage.  On  one  occasion,  while  flrst  lieutenant  it  • 
vessel  lying  ia  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  an  aimed  boat  from  a  British  man-of-war  boarded  an  Abxt- 
ioan  brig  anchored  near,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander,  and  carried  off  a  seaman.  See  fff 
401.  Hacdonough  manned  a  gig,  and  with  an  inferior  force,  made  chase  and  reciptmed  tte 
Beaman.  The  captain  of  the  man-of-war  came  aboard  Macdonougfa'a  vessel,  and,  in  a  gnat  ra^ 
asked  him  bow  be  dared  to  talie  the  man  fk>m  his  majenty's  boat  "  He  was  an  Amman  aeamaiv 
and  I  did  my  duty,"  was  the  reply.  "I  '11  bring  my  ship  along^de,  and  sink  you,"  angrilj  cried 
tiie  Briton.  "  That  you  can  do,"  coolly  legponded  Macdonough ;  "but  while  she  swims,  that  mia 
ycni  will  not  have."  The  captain,  roaring  with  rage,  eoid.  "Suppoeing  I  had  been  in  the  boat, 
would  you  bava  dared  to  commit  such  an  act?"  "  I  should  have  made  the  attempt,  lil,"  waa  the 
oalm  reply.  "What  I"  ahootcd  the  captwn,  "if  I  were  to  impress  men  from  that  brig,  would  ytm 
interfere?"  "Tou  have  only  to  tiy  it,  air,"  was  Hocdonougn's  tantalizitig  reply.  Tbe  haughty 
Briton  was  over-matched,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  by  the  metal  of  nich  a  btave  young  mai. 
There  were  caanon-balla  in  his  coohieas,  Aill  of  danger. 
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Macomb's  little  army,  and  quite  a  large  body  of  militia  under  General  Mooers, 
retired  to  the  Bouth  Bide  of  the  Samnac,  and  prepared  to  dispute  its  passage  hy 
the  iavadera.  On  the  momiog  of  the  lltfa,  the  British  fleet  came  around 
Cumberland  Head,  with  a  &ir  wind,  and  attacked  Macdonough's  squadron  in 
Plattabnrg  Bay.'  At  the  same  time,  the  British  land  troops  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans.     After  a  severe  engagement  of  two  honrs  onA 


'^.nt— 


twenty  minutes,  Macdonough  became  victor,  and  the  whole  British  fleet  was 
sairendered  to  him.'  The  land  forces  fought  until  dark,  and  every  attempt  of 
the  British  to  cross  the  Saranao  was  bravely  resisted.  During  the  evening, 
Prevost  hastily  retreated,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  behind  him.  The  British  lose,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  de- 
serted, from  the  6th  to  the  lltli,  was  about  twenty-five  hundred ;  that  of  the 
Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  victory  was  applauded  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  efiect 
cf  another  at  Baltimore,  which  had  been  recently  achieved. 

■  When  the  Britiah  sqaadron  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head,  Hacdooough  knelt  on  the  dedc  of 
the  Saratoga  (hia  Qag-shjp),  In  the  midst  of  bis  men.  and  prated  to  the  Qod  of  Battles  fbr  aid.  A 
cntiouB  iDcident  occurred  during  Uie  engagemeut  that  sood  followed.  A  Britidi  ball  demoliahed  a 
lion-coop  OQ  board  the  ^sraiaga.  A  code,  roleaaed  trtaa  hia  primii,  flew  into  Uie  rigging,  and 
crowed  lustily,  at  the  muna  time  Sapping  his  wings  with  triumphant  vehemeoco.  The  Boamen  re- 
garded the  ovent  ae  a  good  omec,  and  the/  fbught  like  tigers,  while  Che  cock  cheered  them  on  with 
his  crowinga,  until  the  British  Hag  was  stnick  and  the  firing  ceased. 

*  The  Americana  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  ri]cte?n;  the  Britiah  mie  hon- 
died  and  Dinety-fonr.  AiQcaig  them  was  Gommodoro  Downie,  whoee  rcmaina  lie  under  a  mono- 
ment  at  Plattaburg. 
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So  wide  wafi  the  theater  of  war,  that  in  oar  rapid  view  of  it,  llie  shifting 
scenes  carry  us  alternately  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  western  and  south- 
ern borders,  and  then  upon  the  Atlantic  and  its  coasts.  The  latter  were  expe- 
riencing much  trouble,  while  the  whole  frontier  from  the  Niagara  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  in  commotion.  The  principal  ports  from  New  York  to  Maine 
were  blockaded  by  British  war-vessels ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  a  depredating 
warfare  again^  commenced  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  These  were  but 
feebly  defended  by  a  small  flotilla,*  under  the  veteran,  Gotnmodore  Barney ;'  and 
when,  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron,  of  almost  sixty  sail, 
arrived  in  the  bay,  with  six  thousand  troops,  under  General  Boss,  destined  for 
the  capture  of  Washington  city,  it  proved  of  little  value.  Boss  landed  [Aug. 
19,  1814]  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent  (about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth),  with  five  thousand  men,  and  marched  toward  Washington  city.*  Bar- 
ney's flotilla,  lying  higher  up  the  stream,  was  abandoned  and  burned,  and  his 
marines  joined  the  gathering  land  forces,  under  General  Winder.  Boss  was 
one  of  Wellington's  most  active  commanders,  and  Winder  had  only  three  thon- 
sand  troops  to  oppose  him,  one  half  of  whom  were  undisciplined  -militia.  A 
sharp  engagement  took  place  [Aug.  24]  at  piadensburg,*  a  few  miles  fiom 
Washington  city,  when  the  militia  fled,  and  Barney,  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  seamen  and  marines,  was  made  prisoner.*  Boss  pushed  forward  to 
Washington  city  the  same  day,  burned  the  oapitol,  President's  house,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings  [August  24],  and  then  hastily  retreated 
[August  25]  to  his  shipping.* 

The  British  ministry  were  greatly  elated  by  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  and  property  at  Washington,  but  tfieir  jubilant  feelings  were  not 
shared  by  the  best  of  tiie  English  people  at  large.  The  act  was  denounced,  in 
severe  terms,  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  throughoat 
civilized  Europe,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  perpetrators  and  abettors. 
Greneral  Boss,  however,  seemed  to  glory  in  it  as  heartily  as  did  the  marauder, 
Cockbum ;  and,  flushed  with  success,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Baltimore,  where 
the  veteran,  General  Smith,  ^  was  in  command.    That  officer,  in  connecticA  with 


'  Page  430. 

'  It  consisted  of  a  cutter  (a  veaeel  with  one  mast)^  two  gon-boats  [page  401],  and  pine  bargee 
or  boats  propelled  bj  oara. 

*  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1769.  He  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  RevohxtioD  in  17T5» 
and  was  active  during  the  whole  war.  He  bore  the  American  flag  to  the  French  NatioDal  Coor 
vention  in  1796,  and  entered  the  French  service.  He  returned  to  America  in  1800,  took  port  ia 
the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  Pittsburg  in  1818. 

*  Another  small  squadren  was  sent  up  the  Potomac,  but  effected  little  else  than  plandBr. 

*  Note  1,  page  392. 

*  Until  the  latest  moment,  it  was  not  known  whether  Washington  or  Baltimore  was  to  be  at- 
tacked. Winder's  troops,  employed  for  the  defense  of  both  dties,  were  divided.  The  Iosb  cf  the 
British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  by  desertion,  was  almost  a  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  about  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  taken  prisonersL  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet  were  at  Bladensbuxg  when  the  British  approached,  but  roturned  ta  the  dXf 
when  the  conflict  began,  and  nasrowly  escaped  capture.  ^  _ 

^  Washington  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses,  scattered,  in  ^ups,  over  a  eaxbm 
of  three  mUes.  The  Great  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  burnt  The  li^t  of  the  coofiagnr 
tion  was  distinctly  seen  at  Baltimore,  for^  miles  distant 

'  Samuel  Smith,  the  brave  commander  of  Fort  Mifflin  [page  276]  in  1777.     He  was  bom  in 
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GeQeral  Strieker,  rallied  the  militia  of  the  city  and  vicinitj,  and  soon  almost  fif- 
teen thousand  men  were  under  arms,  to  defend  the  town.  Boss  landed  [Sept.  12, 
1814],  with  almost  eight  thousand  troops,  at  North  Point,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  citj,  while  a  portion  of  the  fleet  went  up  the  Patapsco  to  bombard  fort 
M'Henry.  He  immediately  pressed  forward,  but  was.  soon  met  by  the  advanced 
corps  of  General  Strieker,  and  a  slight  skirmish  ensued.  Boss  waa  killed,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who  continued  to  advance.  A  severe 
battle  now  commenced,  which  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the 
Americans  fell  back,  in  good  order,  toward  the  city.  In  this  engagement  the 
British  lost  about  three  hundred  men ;  the  Americans,  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
three.  Both  parties  slept  on  their  arms  that  night ;  and  the  following  morn- 
ing [Sept.  13],  the  British  advanced,  as  if  to  attack  tfie  city.  The  fleet,  in  the 
mean  while,  had  opened  its  bombs  and  cannons  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison, 
under  Major  Armistcad,  made  a  most  gallant  defense.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued most  of  the  day  and  night,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  bombshells 
were  thrown.  The  people  in  the  city  feh  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  land  troops ;  but  toward  the  morning  of  the  14th,  these  silently  em- 
barked, and  the  disheartened  and  discomfited  enemy  withdrew.'  This  defense 
waa  hailed  as  an  important  victory.* 

The  whole  Atlantic  coast,  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook,*  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  small  British  squadrons,  during  the  summer  of  1814.  These  captured 
many  American  coasting  vessels,  and  sometimes  menaced  towns  with  bombard- 
ment. Finally,  in  August,  Commodore  Hardy*  appeared  before  Stonington, 
and  opened  a  terrible  storm  of  bombshells  and  rockets'^  upon  the  town.  The 
attack  continued  four  successive  days  [August  9-12],  and  several  times  land 
forces  attempted  to  debark,  but  were  always  driven  back  by  the  militia.  The 
object  of  this  unprovoked  attack  seems  to  have  been,  to  entice  the  American 
forces  from  New  London,  so  that  British  shipping  might  go  up  the  Thames, 
and  destroy  some  American  frigates,  then  near  Norwich.  The  expedient  sig- 
nally failed,  and  no  further  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  on  the  Connecti- 
cut coast. 

Further  eastward,  that  part  of  Maine  which  lies  between  the  Penobscot 
Biver  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  became  a  scene  of  stirring  events.     On  the  first 


Pennaylvania  in  1752;  entered  tho  revolutionary  armj  in  1776;  afterward  represented  Baltimore 
in  Congress  many  years;  and  died  in  April  1839. 

'  General  Smith  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  the  British,  in  their  attack  upon  Baltimore,  at 
"  between  six  and  seven  hundred." 

*  An  event,  connected  with  this  attack  on  Baltimore,  was  the  origin  of  the  stirring  song,  The 
Star-Spangkd  Batmer^  which  was  written  by  Francis  S.  Key,  of  that  city,  to  the  air  of  "  Anacreon 
in  Heaven."  A  gentleman  left  Baltimore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  attempt  the  release  of  a  friend  on 
board  the  British  fleet  He  was  not  allowed  to  return,  lest  he  should  disclose  the  intended  attack 
on  the  city.  From  a  British  vessel  he  was  compelled  to  see  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Henry. 
He  watched  the  American  flag  over  the  fort,  all  day,  with  great  anxiety.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  hid  it  from  view.  With  eager  eyes,  he  looked  in  that  direction  at  dawn,  and,  to  his  great 
joy,  he  saw  the  star-spangled  banner  yet  waving  over  the  ramparts. 

■  Page  289.  ♦  Page  430. 

*  Rockets  used  for  setting  fire  to  towns  and  shipping,  are  made  similar  to  the  common  "  sky- 
rockets," but  filled  with  inflammable  substauceS)  wMch  are  scattered  over  buildings  and  the  rigg^ing 
ofshipSL 
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'of  September  [1814],  the  goyernor  of  NoTa  Sootia  and  Adminl  GtM 
entered  the  Penobecot  River,  seized  the  town  of  Castine,  and,  by  procknatioQ, 
took  poeseasion  of  the  country,  then  inhabited  by  aboat  thirty  thousaad  peopk 
A  few  days  afterward,  the  United  States  frigate  John  Adams  enta«d  the 
Penobscot  after  a  suocessfiil  cruise,  and  ran  upon  the  rocks.  While  baring 
her  injuries  repaired,  she  was  attacked  by  seyertd  of  the  British  sailmg  yeaseb 
and  barges,  manned  by  about  a  thousand  men.  Finding  resistance  to  be  tud, 
Captain  Morris,  her  conmiander,  fired  her  magazine,  and  blew  her  up. 

Difficulties  again  appeared  in  the  south-west.  We  have  already  oonsidered 
Jackson's  successful  warfare  upon  the  Greek  Indians.*  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1814,  he  wrung  from  them  a  treaty,  which  completed  their  down&D, 
as  a  nation,  and  the  war  at  the  South  was  considered  ended.  They  agreed  to 
surrender  a  large  portion  of  their  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  as  mdemnitj 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  allow  the  United  States  to  make  roads  tbroagk 
the  remainder ;  and  ah>o  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British  or  Spanisk 
posts.  But  the  common  enemy,  favored  by  the  Spaniards  at  Pensaoola,  6ood 
appeared,  and  the  Creeks  again  lifted  their  heads  in  hope,  for  a  momeDt  A 
British  squadron,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  possession  of  tbe  fats 
at  Pensacola,  by  permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  there  fitted  oat  in 
expedition  against  Fort  Bower  (now  Fort  Morgan),  at  the  entrauce  to  MohOe 
Bay,*  then  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence.  General  Jackson  then  bad  bis 
head-quarters  at  Mobile.  The  enemy  appeared  off  Mobile  Point  on  tbe  15di 
of  September,  and  commenced  the  attack,  by  land  and  water,  at  aboat  fear 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fort  Bower  was  garrisoned  by  resolute  men,  and  wis 
armed  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Lawrence  and  his  little  band  made  a 
gallant  defense ;  and  soon  the  British  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  ship 
of  war  and  many  men.  Among  the  British  land  troops  on  the  occasion,  wen 
two  hundred  Creek  warriors. 

Jackson,  now  a  Major-Greneral  in  the  army,  and  commander  of  tbe  aoatih 
western  military  district,  assuming  all  the  authority  he  was  entitled  to,  beld 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida  responsible  for  the  act  of  giving  shelter  to  tie 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Failing  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  gaaiantj  for 
the  ftiture,  he  marched  from  Mobile  with  about  two  thousand  Tennessee  milita 
and  some  Choctaw  warriors,  against  Pensacola.  On  the  7th  of  Norember 
[1814]  he  stormed  the  town,  drove  the  British  to  their  shipping,  and  finallj 
from  the  harbor,  and  made  the  governor  beg  for  mercy,  and  surrender  Pen* 
cola  and  all  its  military  works,  unconditionally.  The  British  fleet  disappearal 
the  next  day  [November  8],  and  the  victor  retraced  his  steps  [November  9]. 
His  return  was  timely,  for  he  was  needed  where  extreme  danger  was  menacmg 
the  whole  southern  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Mobile,  he  found  messa^  bm 
New  Orleans,  begging  his  immediate  march  thither,  for  die  British  in  tbe  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  reinforced  by  thousands  of  troops  from  England,  were  aboat  to 
invade  Louisiana.     Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  arrived  there 

'  Page  421,  *  On  the  east  side,  about  thirtj  miles  Booth  fiom  Mobfl& 
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on  the  2d  of  December.  He  foand  the  people  of  Nev  Orleans  in  the  greateet 
&larm,  bat  bis  presence  soon  restored  quiet  and  confidence.  B;  rigorous,  and 
even  rigoroua  measures  (for  be  declared  martial  law),'  be  soon  placed  tbe  city 
in  a  state  of  comparative  security,'  and  wben  the  British  squadron,  bearing 
General  Packenbam  and  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  many  of  tbem  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  entered  Lake  Boi^e,  bo  felt  confident  of  sacceaa,  even  against 
Bucb  fearful  odds. 

On  tbe  14th  of  December,  a  British  fleet  of  barges,  about  forty  in  number, 
and  conveying  twelve  hundred  men,  captured  a  fiotill&  of  five  American  gun- 
boats, in  Lake  Borgne,  which  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (late  Com- 
modore) Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones.  In  tbe  engagement  tbe  Americans  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  forty ;  the  British  loss  was  about  three  hundred. 
The  destruction  of  these  gun-boats  gave  tbe  enemy  power  to  choose  his  point  of 
attack  ;  and  eight  days  afterward  [Dec.  22],  about  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
British,  under  General  Keane,  reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  nules  below  New 
Orleans.  An  American  detachment,  led  by  Jackson  in  person,  fell  upon  their 
camp  the  following  night  [Dec.  23,  1814],  but  withdrew  to  a  stronger  position, 
after  killing  or  wounding  four  hundred  of  the  British.  The  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred. 

And  now  pieparations  were  instantly  made  for  the  great  battle  which  soon 
afterward  ensued.  Jackson  concentrated  his  troops  (about  three  thousand  in 
number,  and  mostly  militia)  within  a  line  of  intrenchments*  cast  up  four  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  twice  cannonaded  by  tbe  Brit- 
ish, bat  without  much  effect.  Finally,  on  tbe  morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  GenemJ  Packenham,  the  Brit- 
ish conunander-in-cbief,  advanced  with  ]^ 
his  whole  force,  numbering  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  to  make  a  gen- 
eral assault.  Having  been  reinforced 
by  about  three  thousand  militia  (chief- 
ly Eentuckians),  Jackson  now  had 
six  thousand  expert  marksmen  con- 
cealed behind  his  intrenchments,  or 
stationed  at  the  batteries  on  his  ex- 
tended line.  A  deep  and  ominous 
silence  prevailed  behind  these  defenses,  until  the  British  had  approached  within 
reach  of  ^e  batt«riea,  when  the  Americans  opened  a  terrible  cannonade.  Yet 
the  enemy  continued  to  advance  until  within  range  of  the  American  muskets 
and  rifles.     Volley  after  volley  then  poured  a  deadly  storm  of  lead  upon  the 

'  Note  8,  page  ITO. 

'  AU  the  inlata,  or  bsToiw,  were  obstructed,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  were  go  fortified 
IS  to  prevent  tbe  ascent  of  veasels.  A  batteiy  was  erected  on  Chef  Menlanr,  at  the  entrance  to 
lAke  PoDtcbsiirain. 

■  Those  intrencbraenta  were  a  mile  in  length,  citandLng  from  the  river  so  lar  into  the  swamp, 
as  to  be  impassable  at  the  extremity.  Alonjj  this  line  were  eiRht  distinot  batteries,  with  he»Ty 
cBtmons;  and  Ml  ttie  opposite  aide  of  the  river  waB  a  battery  with  flflaen  « 
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invaders.  The  British  coliunn  Boon  vavered ;  General  Packenbam  fell  in  fnoU 
of  bis  troops,  with  not  less  than  a  thoDsand  dead  and  wounded  lying  aroaitd 
him;  and,  utterly  amazed  by  tbe  terrible  fire  of  the  Americans,  the  entire 
atmj  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  seven  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  a  thoasBu] 
wounded,  on  the  field.    The  fugitives  hastened  to  their  encampment  [Jan.  9], 


-^  M  ■^^^:>-^o 


and  finally  to  their  ships  [Jan.  18],  and  escaped.'  The  Americans  were  m 
safely  intrenched,  that  tiiey  lost  only  seveti  kiUed  aitd  sUr  wmtndtd,  in  thk 
victorious  battle.  It  was  tbe  crowning  victory,'  and  last  land  battle  of  momeot, 
of  the  Second  War  for  Independence.' 

While  the  victory  of  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans  saved  that  city  from 
plunder  and  destruction,'  and  the  whole  Southern  country  irom  invasion,  the 

'  While  these  operationB  were  in  proKTeas  on  the  MEwisiippi,  the  Briliah  fleet  had  not  be«n  to- 
active.  Some  voaseLi  bombarded  Fart  St.  Philip,  below  New  Orleans,  on  the  11th  of  Januaiy.ud 
continued  the  attack  Ibr  ei^ht  dn^rs  without  success.  In  tho  mean  while,  Admiral  Cockbnin  [page 
430]  was  pnrauicg  hig  detestable  warbre  along  the  Carolina  and  Geor^  comIs,  menaciofrChM^ 
Ion  and  Savannah  with  destniclion,  and  landing  at  obscure  points  to  plunder  the  inhabitaots. 

'  During  1814.  the  war  continued  on  the  ocean,  ;et  thare  were  no  battles  at  great  importuxn. 
The  Ptaetxk  captured  tbe  British  brig  Epervier,  on  the  asth  of  April,  off  tho  coast  of  Florid*.  Tl» 
IPulTJ,  Captain  Blakely,  also  made  a  auocesstiil  cmiae,  but  after  capturinit  her  thirteenlh  prize,  d* 
appeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  Bjiain.  Probably  lost  in  a  alorm.  The  PrtsidaU,  Commodofc 
Dwatur,  was  captured  off  Long  Island,  on  tbe  lOth  of  January,  181G;  and  on  the  20th  <^  February 
following,  the  Cbnrti/uJion,  Commodore  Stewart,  had  aaevere  action  with  the  British  frigate  (^™j 
and  aloop-of-war  Levanl,  and  captured  both.  Soon  after  this,  the  British  brig  FeagHin  was  captuno. 
but  tbe  proclamatian  of  peace  hod  then  ended  the  war.  '  Page  409. 

*  It  is  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  that  Packeaham's  watchword,  as  he  led  his  trgi^  tovwd 
the  rily,  was  "Booty  and  Beauty,"  thereby  indicating  that  plunder  and  ravishment  should  be  ft* 
Boldieni'  rowardt    We  can  hardly  bsilieve  Sir  Edward  really  contemplated  sUL-h  barbarity. 
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brave  Jackson,  whose  skill  and  prowess  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing that  result,  was  mercilessly  assailed  by  some  persons  in  official  station, 
who  could  not  appreciate  his  pure  motives  and  sturdy  patriotism.  Perceiving 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  Jackson  had  taken  all  power  into 
his  hands,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  and  declared  martial  law.^  Governor 
CLubome'  wisely  and  generously  seconded  the  measure,  and  surrendering  all 
authority  into  the  hands  of  General  Jackson,  led  a  large  body  of  the  militia  of 
his  State  to  the  field.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  the  news  of  peace  arrived ; 
and  Judge  Hall  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Jackson,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court.*  He  was  tried ;  and  the  judge  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  people  hissed  the  official;  bore  the  brave  general  upon  their  shoulders  from 
the  court-room  to  the  street,  and  then  the  immense  crowd  sent  up  a  shout,  such 
as  went  over  the  land  with  emphasis  thirteen  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation^ — **  Hurrah  for  Jackson  I"  The 
blow  aimed  at  him  recoiled  with  fearful  force  upon  his  persecutors. 

The  country  was  made  vocal  with  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory 
at  New  Orleans ;  and  Congress  honored  General  Jackson  with  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal.  A  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle,  a  proclamation  by 
die  President  [Feb.  18,  1815],  that  peace  had  been  secured  by  treaty,  spread  a 
smile  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  over  the  whole  Union.*  For  more  than  a 
year,  efforts  toward  that  end  had  been  put  forth.  As  early  as  December,  1813, 
the  British  government  had  sent  overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  British  schooner  Bramble,  which  arrived 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  President  at  once  informed  Congress  of  the  fact,  and  immedi- 
ate action  was  had.  The  overtures  were  promptly  met,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty.*  For  a  long  time  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  were  treated  with  neglect  by  the  British  government.  They 

'  Note  8,  page  170. 

'  William  0.  C.  Claiborne  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1775,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Maiy 
College.  He  became  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  Pres'-^^nt  Jefferson  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory.  He  had  ah'eadj become  conspicuous  as  a  lawyer  in  the  West;  and  at  the  age 
of  twen  y-two  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
following  year,  and  was  a  dilstinguished  man  in  that  body.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Louisiana 
when  it  became  a  State  in  1812,  and  was  acting  in  that  capacity  when  the  British  menaced  New 
Orlean&  He  left  that  office  in  1817,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  his 
death  was  near,  and  he  never  entered  that  assembly.  He  died  m  November,  1817,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

*  A  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  assailed  Jackson  by  a  newspaper  publication.  Jack- 
son ordered  his  arrest  Judge  Hall  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Jackson,  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  his  power  under  martial  law,  not  only  refbsed  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  writ,  but 
arrested  the  judge,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  city.  For  this  "  contempt  of  court"  Jackson  himself 
was  arrested.    His  noble  defense  was  written  by  Edward  Livingston.  *  Page  459. 

*  As  we  have  observed,  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  reached  New  Orleans  three 
days  after  the  battle.    It  was  not  formally  proclaimed  untQ  more  th^  a  month  afterward. 

'  The  United  States  commissioners  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay, 
John  Russel,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  Those  of  Great  Britain  were  Admiral  Lord  Gambler,  Henry 
Goulboum,  and  Williun  Adams.  These  commissioners  are  all  dead.  Mr.  Clay,  who  died  in  1852, 
was  the  last  survivor. 
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were  suffered  to  remain  in  England  unnotdoed,  for  months,  and  then  the  ministij, 
proposing  first  one  place,  and  then  another,  for  the  negotiations,  exhibited  a  trifling 
spirit,  derogatory  to  true  dignity.  For  half  a  year  the  treaty  waa  prolonged 
in  this  way,  until,  finally,  the  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met  in  the 
city  of  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814.  On  the  24th  of 
December  following,  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  both  governments  speedily 
ratified.  It  stipulated  a  mutual  restoration  of  all  places  and  possessions  taken 
during  the  war,  or  which  might  be  taken  after  signing  the  treaty ;  declared  that 
all  captures  at  sea  should  be  relinquished,  if  made  within  specified  times  there- 
after, in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  each  party  should  mutually  put 
a  stop  to  Indian  hostilities,  and  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  boundaries,  imperfectly  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  1783,*  were  all  settled; 
but  the  subject  of  impressment  of  seamen,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,' 
of  paper  blockades,*  and  orders  in  council,*  were  all  passed  by  without  specific 
notice,  in  the  treaty.  With  this  treaty  ended  the  war,  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  years  and  eight  months ;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  fact  was  an 
occasion  of  the  most  sincere  rejoicing  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  for  it  was  an  unnatural  contest — a  conflict  between  brethren  of  the 
same  blood,  the  same  religion,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same  literature. 

During  these  negotiations,  the  war,  as  we  have  seen,  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  grew  more  intense.*  It  reached  its 
culmination  in  December,  when  delegates,  appointed  by  several  New  England 
Legislatures,'  met  [Dec.  15,  1814]  in  convention  at  Hartfi)rd,  for  the  purposes 
of  considering  the  grievances  of  the  people,  caused  by  a  state  of  war,  and  to  de- 
vise speedy  measures  for  its  termination.^  This  convention,  whose  sessions  were 
secret,  was  denounced  as  treasonable  by  the  administration  party ;  but  patriot- 
ism appears  to  have  prevailed  in  its  councils,  whatever  may  have  been  the  de- 
signs of  some.  Its  plans  for  disunion  or  secession,  if  any  were  fi)nned,  were 
rendered  abortive  soon  aft;er  its  adjournment,  by  the  proclamation  of  peace,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  national  thanksgiving  to  the  Almi^ty 
for  the  blessed  event.     That  day  was  observed  throughout  the  Union. 

The  short  time  which  remained  of  the  session  of  Congress,  after  the  proclam- 
ation of  peace,  was  occupied  by  that  body  in  adapting  the  affiiirs  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace  -^stab- 
mcnt  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  various  acts,  necessary  for  the  public  good 
during  a  state  of  war,  were  repealed.  The  naval  establishment,  however,  was 
kept  up ;  and  the  depredations  of  Algerine  cruisers  caused  Congress  to  author- 


1  Page  348.  *  Note  5,  page  409. 

*  A  port  being  blockaded  hj  proclamation,  without  ships  of  war  being  thero  to  maintain  it 
This  practice  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  *  Note  1,  page  400.  *  P&ge  410. 

*  Kew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  unrepresented,  except  by  three  coonty  delegates.  Th» 
Federalists  m  Vermont^  especially,  were  now  in  a  weak  minority ;  and  Govemor  Gihiian,  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  members  of  whose  council  were  Democratic,  could  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  hefper 
lature  to  appoint  delegates. 

^  George  Cabot  was  appointed  President  of  the  Convention,  and  Theodore  Dwigfat,  a  Ibnoer 
member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  then  editor  of  the  Sartfurd  Dhum,  was  its  secretaiy. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  twenty-six  membera 
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iie  the  President  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  results  of 
the  war,  though  apparently  disastrous  to  all  concerned  at  the  time,  were  seen, 
subsequently,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  not  so  much 
in  a  material  as  in  a  moral  aspect.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States  was  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  lives,  by  bat- 
tles and  other  casualties  incident  to  the  war,  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand persons.  The  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  British  nation  was  much 
greater.  During  the  war,  the  Americans  captured,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the 
lakes,  fifty-six  British  vessels  of  war,  mounting  886  cannons ;  and  2,360  mer- 
chant vessels,  mounting  8,000  guns.  There  were  also  lost  on  the  American 
coast,  during  the  war,  by  wreck  or  otherwise,  twenty-nine  British  ships  of  war, 
mounting  about  800  guns.  The  Americans  lost  only  twenty-five  vessels  of  war' 
and  a  much  less  number  of  merchant-ships  than  the  British. 

The  clouds  of  an  almost  three  years'  war  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  the 
firmament,  when  others  suddenly  arose.  The  contest  with  England  had  but 
just  ended,  when  the  United  States  were  compelled  to  engage  in  a  brief 

WAR    WITH    ALGIERS. 

As  we  have  observed,-*  the  United  States  had  paid  tribute  to  Algiers  since 
1795.  Every  year,  as  his  strength  increased,  the  ruler  of  that  Barbary  State 
became  more  insolent,'  and,  finally,  believing  that  the  United  States  navy  had 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  British  in  the  late  contest,  he  made  a  pretense 
for  renewing  depredations  upon  American  commerce,  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
The  American  government  determined  to  pay  tribute  no  longer,  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  May,  1815,  Commodore  Decatur*  proceeded  with  a  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  humble  the  pirate.  Fortunately,  the  Algerine  fleet 
was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  search  of  American  vessels.  On  the  17th 
of  June  [1815],  Decatur  met  and  captured  the  flag-ship  (a  frigate)  of  the  Al- 
gerine admiral,  and  another  vessel  with  almost  six  hundred  men,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  He  immediately  demanded  [June  28]  the  instant  sur- 
render of  all  American  prisoners,  full  indemnification  for  all  property  destroyed, 
and  absolute  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States,  in 
future.  Informed  of  the  fiite  of  a  part  of  his  fleet,  the  Dey*  yielded  to  the 
humiliating  terms,  and  signed  a  treaty  [June  80]  to  that  effect.  Decatur  then 
sailed  for  Tunis,  and  demanded  and  received  [July,  1815]  from  the  bashaw, 
forty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  payment  for  American  vessels  which  he  had 
allowed  the  English  to  capture  in  his  harbor.  The  same  demand,  on  the  same 
account,  was  made  upon  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,'  and  Decatur  received  [August] 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  him  and  the  restoration  of  prisoners.  This 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  full  security  to  American  commerce  in  those 


'  Page  381. 

"Page  381.  In  1812,  the  Dey  compelled  Mr.  Lear,  the  American  congul  fpafW  395],  to  pay 
mm  $27,000  for  the  safety  of  himseli^  family,  and  a  few  Americans,  under  the  penalty  of  all  being 
made  slaves. 

•  Page  392.  «  Note  3,  page  392.  *  Page  392. 
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seas,  and  greatly  elevated  the  character  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  opinion  of  Europe.  Now  was  accomplished,  during  a  single  cruise,  what 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe  dared  not  to  attempt. 

Now  the  eventful  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  drew  to  a  close,  and  verj 
little  of  general  interest  occurred,  except  the  chartering  of  a  new  United  States 
Bank,'  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  to  continue  twenty  years;  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Indiana  [December,  1816]  into  the  union  of  States.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1816,  a  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  nominated  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia  (who  had  been  Madison's  Secretary  of  War  for  a  few  months), 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins"  of  New  York, 
for  Vice-President.  The  Federalists^  whose  power,  as  a  party,  was  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  nominated  Rufus  King'  for  President,  and  votes  were 
given  to  several  persons  for  Vice-President.  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  elected 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Monroe's  election  was  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  electoral  college/     Only  one  (in  New  Hampshire)  was  cast  against  him. 


■^ »  ♦  ^ 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MONROE'S    ADMINISTBATION.    [18  IT— 1  826]. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,*  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  City.  The  oath  of  office  whs 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,'  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Madison,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  congregation  of  citizens.  His  address 
on  that  occasion  was  liberal  and  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  gave  general  satis- 
&ction  to  the  people.  The  commencement  of  his  administration  was  hailed  as 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  national  prosperity.^  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  Republican  party,  and  never  since  ^e  formation  of  the  gor- 

»  Page  372. 

'  Daniel  D.  Tompkms  'WBfl  bom  in  17  74,  He  was  a  prominent  Democrat  when  JefiTereon  wtf 
elected  [peffe  389]  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  chief  justice  of  New  ToHe  aod  also 
Qovernor  of  the  State.    He  died  on  Staten  Island,  in  1825. 

»  Page  395.  •  Note  1,  page  361. 

'  James  Monroe  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Yirginia^  in  April,  1759.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Maiy  College,  and  his  youth  was  spent  amid  the  political  excitements,  wben 
the  War  for  Independence  was  londling.  He  joined  the  Continental  army,  under  Washington,  in 
1776,  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  he  was  aid  to  Lord  Stirling.  After  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  he  left  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  JeflFerson.  He  was  again 
in  the  field  when  Arnold  and  Phillips  invaded  his  State,  in  1781  [page  330].  The  next  year, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  in  active  life  as  a  legislator,  foreign  minister,  Governor « 
Virginia,  and  President  of  the  United  States,  untQ  his  retirement  from  the  latter  office  in  ^y^ 
He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  when  in  the  seventy-second  y©^'"?^ 
age.  His  remains  lie  unmarked  by  any  monument,  except  a  simple  slab,  in  a  cemetery  <»  ^ 
north  side  of  Second-street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  •  Page  351. 

^  President  Monroe,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  made  a  long  tour  of  observation,  exteodioff  V) 
Portland,  in  Maine,  on  the  east,  and  to  Detroit,  on  the  west,  in  which  he  was  occupied  more  than  ^^ 
months.  He  was  everywhere  received  witb  the  kindest  attentions  and  highest  hoxK>rB,  aod  d> 
journey  was  conducive  to  the  national  good. 
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emment,  had  a  Preeident  been  aorroaiided  vith  abler  connBelora.'  Monroe 
waa  a  jadicions  and  reliable  man ;  and  vhen  we  reflect  upon  tbe  condition  of  the 
ooiinti7  at  that  time — in  a  transition  state  &om  war  and  confusion  to  peace  and 
order — his  elevation  to  the  preoidflDCj  seems  to  have  been  a  national  blesaiiig. 


>><»-*^  /^^-^-ir^^-^- ^»^ 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  marked  by  immense  expansion  in 
the  material  growth  of  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  a  large  number  of 
mana&ctoiing  eetablisbmenta  had  been  nnrtnred  into  vigorous  life  by  great 
demands  and  high  prices ;  but  when  peace  returned,  and  European  manu&c- 
tnree  flooded  the  country  at  very  low  prices,  wide-«pread  ruin  ensued,  and 
thousands  of  men  were  compelled  to  seek  other  employmenta.  The  apparent 
misfortune  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  tbe  nation.  Seyond  the  AUeghanies, 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  possessing  real  wealth,  were  awaiting  the  tiller's  indus- 
try and  skill'     Agriculture  beckoned  the  bankrupts  to  her  fields.     Homes  in 

'  His  cabinet  oonrialed  of  John  Qoiocj  Adams,  Secretaiy  of  State ;  WUliam  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
ratary  or  the  Treasury;  John  C.  Calhonn,  Secretaiy  cJWar;  Benjamin  Crmrniiidueld,  Sectelwy  of 
the  Navy ;  and  WUliam  Wirt,  Attomey-OeneraL  Hsofbred  the  War  Department  to  the  Tenerable 
Qomnuv  Shelby,  of  Kentucky  [page  ilT],  who  declined  it  Calhonn  was  appointed  in  December, 
1811.  Cmwninahicld,  who  was  in  Hadison's  cabinet,  continued  in  oCBce  nntil  the  dose  oTNorem- 
ber,  1818,  when  Smith  Thompeoo,  ofNewToric,  waa  appointed  in  hia  place. 

*  The  pTOgreea  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  AlleghanieB  [note  3,  page  IS],  in  wealth 
aad  pepalation,  is  truly  wonderful  A  Kttle  more  than  fifty  yoara  ago,  those  immense  lakes,  Onta- 
rio, Eri^  Michigwi,  Huron,  and  Superior,  were  entirely  without  commerce,  and  an  Indian's  canoe 
waa  Rlmoat  the  only  cjatt  seen  upon  them.  In  1853,  theyalue  of  traffic  upon  these  waleis  and  the 
nar^ifable  riven,  wh  eatimated  at  Ave  hundred  and  sixty-two  mluiona  ot  dollan.  See  note  4,  page 
B3T.    Twn^-Qve  tmis  ago  {1831]  then  were  less  than  Qve  thousand  white  people  in  the  vast 
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the  East  were  deserted ;  emigration  flowed  over  the  moontaina  in  a  bnMd  and 
vigotous  stream ;  and  before  the  close  of  Monroe's  adminiatradon,  four  new 
sovereign  States  had  started  into  being^  from  the  wilderness  of  the  great  West, 
and  one  in  the  East.'^ 

The  hist  year  of  Monroe's  administration  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
admission  [December  10,  1817]  of  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,*  and  the  suppression  of  two  piratical  and  stsbTe-dealing 
establishments  near  the  southern  and  south-western  borders  of  the  Republia 
One  of  them  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's,  Florida,  and  the  other  at 
Galveston,  Texas.  In  addition  to  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves,  these  bucca- 
neers,* under  pretense  of  authority  from  some  of  the  Spanish  republics  of 
South  America,'^  were  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  Florida^  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  In  November,  1817,  United  States  troops  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island,  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  on  the  Florida  coast,  and 
the  Galveston  establishment  soon  disappeared  for  want  of  support. 

Other  serious  difficulties  arose  at  about  the  same  time.  A  motley  host, 
composed  chiefly  of  Seminole  Indians,*  Creeks  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  of 
1814,^  and  runaway  negroes,  oommfflused  murderous  depredations  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  the  Alabama  Territory,  toward  the  close  of 
1817.  General  Gaines*  was  sent  to  suppress  these  outrages,  and  to  remove 
every  Indian  from  the  territory  which  the  Creeks  had  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  in  1814.  His  presence  aroused  the  fiercest  ire  of  the  Indians,  who,  it 
was  ascertained,  were  incited  to  hostilities  by  British  subjqpts,  protected  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Florida.  Gaines  was  placed  in  a  perilous  position,  when 
(General  Jackson,  with  a  thousand  mounted  Tennessee  volunteers,  hastened 
[December,  1817]  to  his  aid.  In  March,  1818,  he  invaded  Florida,  took  pos- 
session [April]  of  the  weak  Spanish  post  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  head  of  Apa- 
lachee  Bay,*  and  sent  the  civil  authorities  and  troops  to  Pensacola.^*  At  St 
Mark  he  secured  the  persons  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister, 
who,  on  being  tried  [April  26]  by  a  court  martial,  were  found  guilty  of  bemg 
the  principal  emissaries  among  the  southern  Indians,  inciting  them  to  hostilitiea 


region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  now  [1856]  the  number  is  probably  two  and 
a  half  millions.  Chicago  was  then  a  mere  hamlet ;  now  [1856]  it  is  a  fine  city,  with  not  less  tfaaa 
eighty  thousand  inhabitanta  And  never  was  the  growth  of  the  Great  West  more  rapid  than  at 
the  present 

^  Mississippi,  December  10,  1817;  Illinois,  December  3,  1818;  Alabama,  December  14,  1819; 
and  Missouri,  March  2,  1821.  '  Maine,  March  3,  1820. 

*  The  Territory  was  divided.  The  western  portion  was  made  a  State,  and  the  eastern  WM 
erected  into  a  Territory,  named  Alabama,  after  its  principal  river.  It  included  a  portion  of  Geoigiai 
given  for  a  consideration.    See  page  455.  *  Note  6,  page  149. 

*  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  nearly  all  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  Sooth 
America,  which,  since  the  conquests  of  Cortez  [page  43]  and  Pizarro  [note  4,  page  44]^  had  been 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  rebeUed,  and  fonning  republics,  became  independent  of  Spain.  It  was  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  encourage  these  republics,  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  monardh 
ical  power  on  the  American  continent  This  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  a  term  ftequentiy 
used  in  political  circles. 

*  Page  30.  ^  Note  8,  page  428. 

*  Page  398.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  was  bom  in  Yirgmia,  in  1777.  He  entered  the  annyin  179^ 
and  rose  gradually  until  he  was  made  Major-General  for  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Erie  [page  433]  m 
1814.    He  remained  in  the  army  untU  his  death,  in  1849.  *  Page  44.  >•  Pi«e  431 
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Thej  were  both  executed  on  the  30th  of  the  eame  month/  Jackson  8oon  after- 
ward marched  for  Pensacola,  it  being  known  that  tibe  Spanish  authorities  there 
had  encouraged  the  Indians  in  making  depredations  in  Alabama.  The  Spanish 
gpyemor  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  territory ;  but  Jackson,  satisfied 
of  his  complicity  with  the  Indians,  pushed  forward  and  seized  Pensaoola  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  governor  and  a  few  followers  fled  on  horseback  to  Fort 
Barrancas,  at  the  entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay.  This  fortress  was  captured  by 
Jackson  three  days  afterward  [May  27],  and  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops 
were  sent  to  Havana. 

For  this  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  and  his  summary  pro- 
ceedings there,  General  Jackson  was  much  censm^.  His  plea,  in  justification, 
was  the  known  interference  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida,  in  our  domes- 
tic affidrs,  by  sheltering  those  who  were  exciting  the  Indians  to  bloody  deeds ; 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  at  the  time.  He 
was  sustained  by  the  government  and  tiio  voice  of  the  people.  These  measures 
developed  the  necessity  for  a  general  and  tbotoogh  settlement  of  aifiiirs  on  the 
aoathem  boundary  of  the  Republic,  a>iid  led  to  the  important  treaty'  concluded 
at  Washington  City,  in  February,  1819 j  1)y  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  whole  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  That  country  was 
erected  into  a  Territory  in  February,  1821^  and  in  March  ensuing,  Greneral 
Jackson  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  mwly^cMXjuired  domain. 

We  have  observed  that  the  vast  region  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France 
in  1803,  was  divided  into  two  Territories.*  .The  Lo7iisiana  Territory  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1812  ;^  and  while  the  treaty  concerning 
Florida  was  pending,  the  southern  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Territory 
extending  westward  of  that  State  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  erected  into 
the  "  Missouri  Territory"  in  1812,  was  formed  into  a  separate  government 
in  1819,  and  called  Arkansas.     In  December,  the  same  year,  Alabama  was 


'  Arbuthnot  was  a  Scotch  trftder  firom  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bennuda  Islands.  He  had 
»  store  on  the  Sawaney  River,  where  many  of  the  hostile  Indians  and  negroes  congregated.  Am- 
brister  was  a  young  Englishman,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  borne  a  lieutenant's 
commiflsion  in  the  British  service.  He  was  also  at  the  Suwaney  settlements,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Indians  and  negroes^ 

*  Made  by  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  United  States,  and  Don  Onia,  the  Spanish  embassador 
at  Washington.  Hitherto,  the  United  States  had  claimed  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana.  By  this  treaty,  Texas  was  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  cession  was  made  as  an 
equivalent  for  all  claims  against  Spain  for  injury  done  the  American  commerce,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.    The  treaty  was  not  finally  ratified  until  February,  1821. 

*  Page  390. 

*  The  admirable  penal  code  of  Louisiana,  which  has  ever  stood  the  test  of  severe  criticism,  la 
the  work  of  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  appointed  the  principal  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  code,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author,  was  adopted  in  1824. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  bom  upon  the  "Manor,"  in  Columbia  county.  New  York,  in  1764.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law  under  Chancellor  Lansing,  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1794,  then  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  finally, 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  retrieve  a  broken  fortune.  He  was  an  aid  to  General  Jackson,  in  the 
battle  at  New  Orleans,  in  January,  1816,  and  his  pen  wrote  the  noble  defbnse  of  that  soldier,  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  civil  officers  in  that  city.  See  page  443.  When  the  last  page  of  his  manu- 
script code  of  laws  for  Louisiana  was  ready  for  the  press,  a  fire  consumed  the  whole,  and  he  was 
two  years  reproducing  it  That  work  is  his  monument  Mr.  Livingston  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Jackson ;  and  in  1833,  he  was  sent  to  France,  as  the  resident  minister  of  the 
United  States.    He  died  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  May,  1837. 
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admitted  into  the  Unioa;  and  at  the  some  time,  Missouri  and  Maine  wen 
making  overtures  for  a  Bunilar  position.  Maine  was  admitted  in  March,  1820,' 
but  the  entrance  of  Missouri  was  delated  until  August,  1821,  by  a  rioleot  and 
protracted  debate  which  sprung  up  between  the  Northern  and  the  Soatfaen 
members  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slaTery,  elicited  by  the  propositioo  fat 
its  admission. 


z.j:^i>'^'^i'yt^^ 


It  was  during  the  Bossion  of  1818-19,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  0»- 
gress,  which  contained  a  provision  forbidding  the  existence  of  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  in  the  new  State  of  Misaouri,  when  admitted.  Heated  debata 
immediately  occurred,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  until  another  sessica 
The  whole  country,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  by  disputes  on  thesobjectj 
and  demagogues,  as  usual  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  raised  the  cry  of  /)«■ 
union  of  the  Confederation!  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  great  struggle; 
and  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  Congress  [November  23. 1820]. 
angry  disputes  and  long  discussions  ensued.  A  compromise  was  Snally  «gr«n 
to  [February  28,  1821],  by  which  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missoori  »wl 
in  all  territory  south  of  thirty-six  d^rees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude 
(southern  boundary  of  Missouri),  and  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  nortliCTlj 
and  westerly  of  these  limits.  This  is  known  as  TAe  Missoriri  Compnmof- 
Under  this  compromise,  Missouri  was  admitted  on  the  2lBt  of  August,  1821,  U" 

'  Page  139.  '  ftp  Ml- 
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the  excitement  on  the  subject  ceased.    The  Confederation  was  now  composed 
of  twentj-four  sovereign  States. 

While  the  Missouri  question  was  pending,  a  new  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  took  place.  Never,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  had  there  been  an  election  so  quiet,  and  so  void  of  part/ 
virulence.  Mr.  Monroe  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  Tompkins*  Vice- 
President  [November,  1820],  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote— the  old  Federal 
party,'  as  an  organization,  being  nearly  extinct.  The  administration  had  been 
very  popular,  and  the  country  was  blessed  with  general  prosperity.  Two  other 
measures,  besides  those  already  noticed,  received  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
people.  The  first  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1818,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Monroe's  recommendation,  making  provision,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  subsequently  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  were  deceased.  The 
other  was  an  arrangement  made  with  Great  Britain,  in  October,  1818,  by 
which  American  citizens  were  allowed  to  share  with  those  of  that  realm,  in  the 
valuable  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Xt  the  same  time,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  defined.* 

Few  events  of  general  importance,  aside  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  in  all  its  industrial  and  governmental  operations,  occurred  during  the 
remainder  of  Monroe's  administration,  except  the  suppression  of  piracy  among 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette^  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  and  injured  by  swarms  of  pirates  who  infested  the  West  India 
seas.  A  small  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Perry,  ^  had  been  sent 
thither  in  1819,  to  chastise  the  buccaneers.  Perry  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  very  little  was  done  at  that  time.  About  four 
years  later  [1822],  a  small  American  squadron  destroyed  more  than  twenty 
puratical  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  and  the  following  year  the  work  was 
completed  by  a  larger  force,  under  Commodore  Porter.*  The  second-named 
event  was  of  a  more  pleasing  character.  La  Fayette,  the  companion-in-arms 
of  Washington^  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  arrived  at  New  York,  from 
France,  in  August,  1824,  and  during  about  eleven  succeeding  months,  he  made 
a  tour  of  over  five  thousand  miles,  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  was  often  met  by  men 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  first  War  for  Independence.  When  he  was 
prepared  to  return,  an  American  frigate,  named  Brandyvnne^  in  compliment 
to  him,*  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  convey  him  back  to 
France. 

Mr.  Monroe's  administration  now  drew  toward  a  close,  and  in  the  autumn 


'  Page  446.  •  Page  374.  »  Page  479. 

*  Page  273.  »  Page  423.  •  Page  431.  ^  Page  273. 

*  La  Fayette^s  first  battle  for  freedom  in  America^  was  that  on  the  Brandywine  Creek)  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.    See  note  6,  page  273. 
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of  1824,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  select  his  successor.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  decided  to  support  William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnij, 
for  the  succession.  Four  candidates,  representing  the  different  sectioDB  of  the 
Union,^  were  finally  put  in  nomination.  The  result  was,  that  the  choice  de- 
volved upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  second  time.'  That  body, 
by  an  election  held  in  February,  1825,  chose  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Pren- 
dent.  John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  people.  The 
election  and  final  choice  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  ooontiy, 
and  engendered  political  rancor  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  Mr.  Monroe^s  administration  closed  on  the  4th 
of  March  ensuing,  and  he  resigned  to  his  successor  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  a 
highly-prosperous  nation. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRATION.      [1826—1829.] 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o^ clock,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1825,  John 
Quincy  Adams,'  son  of  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  and,  being  small  in  stature, 
did  not  present  a  more  dignified  appearance  than  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citiseDS 
around  him.  He  appeared,  as  he  really  was,  a  plain  Republican— one  of  the 
people.  When  silence  was  obtained,  he  arose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress ;  then  descending,  he  placed  himself  on  the  right  hand  of  a  table,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  The  Senate 
being  in  session,  Mr.  Adams  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  officers,*  and 


'  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  Eitst,  William  H.  Crawford  in  the  Souths  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henrj  Clay  in  the  WesL  *  Paf^  388. 

*  John  Quincy  Adama,  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Quincy,  Masi- 
chusetts,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1767.  He  went  to  Europe,  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years ;  and,  in  Paris,  he  was  much  in  the  society  of  Franklin  and  other  distinguished  men.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  ho  accompanied  Mr.  Dana  to  St  Petersburig,  as  private  secretary  to  that  ein- 
bassador.  Ho  traveled  much  alone,  and  finally  returned,  and  finished  his  education  at  Hamrd 
College.  He  became  a  lawyer,  but  public  service  kept  him  fit>m  that  pursuit  He  was  made 
United  States  minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  1794,  and  afterward  held  the  same  office  at  liebcB 
and  Berlin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1803 ;  and  in  1809  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  the  Russian  court  After  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent  [page  443],  he  was  «{>• 
pointed  minister  to  the  English  court.  In  1817  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  by  Mr.  Monroe. 
Having  served  one  term  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  retired ;  and  fTx>m  1831,  he  was  a 
meml>er  of  Congress  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Speaker's  room,  at  the  Federal  Capitol, 
on  the  2  2d  of  February,  1848,  when  m  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

*  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James  BaAoar, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  L.  Southard  (continued  in  oflQce),  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  William 
Wirt  (continued),  Attorney-General.  There  was  considerable  opposition  in  the  Seriate  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Henry  Clay's  nomination.  He  had  been  charged  wiUi  defeating  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  by  giving  his  influence  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  appointed  his  Secre- 
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■Jl  imt  one  were  confirmed  by  &  unanimouB  rote  of  Uiat  body.  His  political 
views  were  couBonant  with  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  foreign  and  domeetio 
policy  of  his  adminifitration  were  generally  confonnable  to  those  views.  The 
amity  which  existed  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  and 
the  abeeoce  of  serious  domestic  troubles,  mode  the  administration  of  lir.  Adams 


3       Si,  cAtilajtY^ 

a  remarkably  quiet  one,  and  gave  the  executive  opportunities  for  adjusting  the 
operations  of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  those  great  staple  interests  of  the  country — agriculture, 
fommei-ce,  and  manufactures.  Discords,  which  the  election  had  produced,  ex- 
cited the  whole  country  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  with  the  agitations 
incident  to  excessive  party  zeal,  and  bitter  party  rancor;  yet  the  President, 
thoroughly  aequainted  with  all  the  public  interests,  and  as  thoroughly  skilled 
in  every  art  of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence,  managed  the  affairs  of  State  with 
a  fidelity  and  sagacity  which  command  our  warmest  approbation. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  topics,  for  thought  and  discussion,  at  the  beginning 
of  Adams's  administration  [1825],  was  a  controversy  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  chief  magiatrato  of  Georgia,  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  itnd  the  removal  of  those  aboriginals  from  the  territory  of  that  State. 
When  Georgia  relinquished  her  claims  to  considerable  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,'  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  purchase,  for  that  State, 

tary  of  State.  This,  however,  was  only  a  bubble  on  the  Hurlace  of  political  strife,  and  had  no  truth- 
fill  Bubstance.  In  the  Seoate,  there  were  twenty-aeTen  votes  in  favor,  and  fourteen  aeainst  con- 
firming the  DomhisbMi  of  Mi.  Clay.  '  Koto  2,  page  417. 
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th^  lodian  lands  within  ita  borders,  "  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done  upcm 
reasonable  terms."  The  Greeks,  who,  with  their  neighbora,  the  Gherokees, 
were  beginning  to  practice  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  refused  to  sell  their  lands. 
Troup,  the  governor  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  immediate  fulfillmeot  of  the  con- 
tract.    He  caused  a  survey  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  and  prepared  to  distribute 


them  by  lottery,  to  the  citizens  of  that  State.  Impatient  at  tbe  tardiness  of  the 
United  States  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles  and  removing  the  renmants  of 
tLe  tribes,  according  to  stipulation,  tbe  governor  assumed  the  right  to  do  it  him- 
self The  United  States  took  the  attitude  of  defenders  of  the  Indians,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  matter  bore  a  serious  aspect.  The  difficulties  were  finally  settled, 
and  tho  Greeks'  and  Cherokees'  gradually  removed  to  tbe  rich  wildemess  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

At  about  this  time  a  great  work  of  internal  improvement  was  completed. 
The  Erie  Ganal,  in  tbe  State  of  Kew  York,  was  finished  in  1825.  It  wu  the 
most  important  and  stupendous  public  improvement  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  though  it  was  the  enterprise  of  tbe  people  of  a  single  State, 
that  originated  and  accomplished  the  labor  of  forming  the  channel  of  a  rinr 
through  a  largo  extent  of  country,  it  has  a  character  of  nationality.  Its  earli- 
est advocate  was  Jesse  Hawley,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  180" 
and  1808,  signed  Hercufes,  set  forth  the  feasibility  and  great  importance  of 
such  a  connection  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  tbe  Hudson  River.'    Hii 

■  Pago  30.  '  P«gB  %^■ 

'  In  a  msnnsCTipt  letter  now  beRira  the  writer,  dated  "  Alban;',  4U)  Mardi,  1632,"  Dewitt  Oin- 
ton  aajB  to  Je«u  Hswlej,  to  wham  tbe  letter  u  aiddreowd :  "  Id  hwwbt  to  joar  Mtw,  I  ban  bo 
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views  were  warmly  seconded  by  Gouverneur  Morris,*  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  a 
few  others,  and  its  final  accomplishment  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the  untir- 
ing efforts,  privately  and  ofiScially,  of  the  latter  gentleman,  while  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  miles  in  length,  and  the  first  estimate  of  its  cost  was 
$5,000,000.  Portions  of  it  have  since  been  enlarged,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  its  commerce ;  and  in  1853,  the  people  of  the  State  decided,  by  a 
general  vote,  to  have  it  enlarged  its  entire  length.  That  work  is  now  [1856] 
in  progress. 

A  most  remarkable  coincidence  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  American  Independence.  On  that  day,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  expired.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  had  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  both 
signed  it,*  both  had  been  foreign  ministers,^  both  had  been  Vice-Presidents,  and 
then  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  both  had  lived  to  a  great  age.*^  These 
coincidences,  and  the  manner  and  time  of  their  death,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.  In  many  places  throughout  the  Union,  eulogies 
or  funeral  orations  were  pronounced,  and  these,  collected,  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contributions  to  our  historical  and  biographical  literature. 

After  the  difficulties  with  Georgia  were  settled,  the  remaining  years  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  were  so  peaceful  and  prosperous,  that  public  affairs 
present  very  few  topics  for  the  pen  of  the  general  historian/  The  most  import- 
ant movement  in  foreign  policy,  was  the  appointment,  early  in  1826,  of  com- 
missioners^ to  attend  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics,' held  at  Panama  [July,  1826],  on  the  Pacific  coast.    This  appointment 

heatation  in  stating  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  canal  fit)m  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  wliich 
came  to  my  knowledge,  was  communicated  in  essays  under  the  signature  of  Hercuks,  on  Internal 
Navigation,  published  in  the  Ontario  Messenger^  at  Canandaigua.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1807,  and  the  series  of  numbers  amounted,  I  believe,  to  fourteen.  The  board 
of  Canal  Commissioners,  which  made  the  first  tour  of  observation  and  survey,  in  1810,  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  writings  of  HercuLes^  which  were  duly  appreciated,  as  the  work  of  a  sagacious  in- 
ventor and  elevated  mind.  And  you  were  at  that  time,  and  since,  considered  the  author."  Dewitt 
Clinton  was  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  of  Orange  county.  New  York.  He  was  bom  in 
March,  1769.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York  ten  years,  and  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in 
1817,  and  again  m  1820  and  1826.     He  died  suddenly  while  in  that  oflSce,  in  February,  1828. 

"  Pago  364.  '  Note  2,  page  251. 

'  Jefferson  was  its  author,  and  Adams  its  principal  supporter,  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

*  Note  2,  page  383,  and  note  6,  page  388. 

*  Mr.  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-one  years.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son died  at  Monticello,  Yuginia,  at  the  age  of  almost  eighty-three  years. 

*  An  event  occurred  in  1826  which  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  new,  and  for  a  time,  quite  a  powerful  political  party.  "William  Morgan,  of 
Western  New  York,  announced  his  mtention  to  publish  a  book,  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free 
Masonry  were  to  be  disclosed.  He  was  suddenly  seized  at  Canandaigua  one  evening,  plaoed  in  a 
carriage,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  Some  Free  Masons  were  charged  with  his  murder, 
and  the  report  of  an  investigating  committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion.  The  public  mind  was  g^reatly  agitated,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  exclude 
Free  Masons  from  office.  An  Anti-Masonic  party  was  formed,  and  its  organization  spread  over 
several  States.  In  1831,  a  national  anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  William 
Wirt,  of  Virginia)  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  Statea  Although  the 
party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  it  soon  afterward  disappeared. 

*  R.  C.  AddJBon,  and  John  Sargeant,  commissioners ;  and  William  B.  Rochester,  of  New  York, 
their  secretary. 

*  Note  6,  page  448.    As  early  as  1823,  General  Bolivar,  while  acting  as  President  of  Colombia, 
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produced  much  discassion  in  Congrees,  chiefly  oo  party  grounds.  The  nea\i 
of  the  congress  8,t  Panama  was  comparatively  unimportant,  bo  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  and  appears  to  hare  had  very  little  iofloenoe  on  the 
affiura  of  South  America. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  of  protecting  home 


manufactures,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  settled  national  policy,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
American  System,  as  that  policy  is  called,  was  then  laid.  The  illiberal  oomma- 
oial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  caused  tariff  Uws  to  be  enacted  by  Congreaa » 
early  as  1816,  as  retaliatory  measures.'  In  1824,  imposts  were  laid  on  fbreigB 
fabrics,  with  a  view  to  encourage  American  manufactures.  In  Jnlyj  1827,  a 
national  conventjon  was  held  at  Harrisbnrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  discnas  the 
Bubject  of  protective  tarifis.  Only  four  of  the  slave  States  sent  delegates.  The 
result  of  the  convention  was  a  memorial  to  Conpresa,  asking  an  angmentaticffl 
of  duties  on  several  articles  then  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  report  in  Decem- 

inrited  the  goTammenta  of  Ucxico,  Fcni,  Chili,  nnd  BuenoB  Ayrea,  to  unite  ^ith  tiim  in  forrDuig  * 
(teneral  oongrew  bI  Panama,  and  tho  same  year  BtT«nKBmeiit9  between  Colombia.  Mciico,  wd 
Peru  wens  made,  to  effect  that  object  In  tho  spring  of  1826,  the  Uoited  Stales  guveramenl  «« 
invited  to  send  »  delcRation  to  the  proposed  congrefvi.  The  objects  of  the  congress  were,  to  rtll« 
upon  some  line  of  policy  having  the  force  of  international  law,  respectinR  the  rights  of  those  roiKtb- 
lics;  and  to  consult  upon  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  further  coloniution  on  the  AmenraB  , 
conUoent  bj  European  powers,  and  tbetr  interTerence  in  then  oxisting  oonteate. 
■  Ff^  361. 
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ber  following.  Congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  of  1827-28,  took 
np  the  matter,  and  a  Tariff  Bill  became  a  law  in  May  following.  The  Amer- 
ican System  was  very  popular  with  the  manu&cturers  of  the  North,  but  the 
cotton-growing  Statee,  which  found  a  ready  market  for  the  raw  material  in  En- 
gland, opposed  it  The  tariff  law,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1828,  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Southern  people.^  They  denounced  it  as  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutional, and  it  led  to  menaces  of  serious  evils  in  1831  and  1832.' 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  highly  excited.  For  a  long  time  the  opposing  parties  had  been 
marshaling  their  forces  for  the  contest.  The  candidates  were  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  election  of  (General  Jackson.  <  John  C.  Calhoun,*  of  South  Carolina, 
was  elected  Vice-President,  and  both  had  very  large  majorities.  During  the 
contest,  the  people  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  so  violent  was  the 
party  strife,  and  so  malignant  were -the  denunciations  of  the  candidates.  When 
it  was  over,  pei;fect  tranquillity  prevailed,  the  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  result,  and  our  sytem  of  govermnent  was  nobly  vindicated  before  the  world. 

President  Adams  retired  from  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  He  left 
to  his  successor  a  legacy  of  unexampled  national  prosperity,  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  world,  a  greatly  diminished  national  debt,  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  public  treasury.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the 
Bepublic  the  tearful  gratitude  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  had  been  distributed  in  pensions,^  during  his  administration,  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars. 


^•» 


CHAPTER    IX. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION.    [1829  — 183T] 

There  were  incidents  of  peculiar  interest  connected  with  the  inauguration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,*  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States.     President 

^  The  chief  articles  on  which  heavy  protective  duties  were  laidf  were  woolen  and  cotton  &b- 
rics.  At  that  time,  the  value  of  annual  imports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain  was  about 
$8,000,000 ;  that  of  woolen  goods  about  the  same.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  alone  (the  chief  products  of  the  Southern  States),  was  about  $24,000,000  annually. 
These  producers  feared  a  {great  diminution  of  their  exports,  by  a  tariff  that  should  almost  wholly 
prohibit  the  importation  of  three  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  British  cotton  and  woolen  &brics, 
annually.  *  Page  463. 

*  John  C.  Oalhoun  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1782.  He  first  appeared  in  Congress  in  1811, 
and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  consistency,  especially  in  his  support  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  He  was  a  sound  and  incorruptible  statesman,  and  com- 
manded the  thorough  respect  of  the  whole  country.  He  died  at  Washington  dty,  while  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  m  March,  1850.  ^  Page  453. 

*  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom  in  Mecklenberg  county.  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1767.  His 
parents  were  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  that  Protestant  community  known  as 
Sootch-Irish.  In  earliest  infancy,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  by  the  death  of 
bis  father.    He  first  saw  the  horrors  of  war,  and  felt  tiie  wrongs  of  oppression,  when  Colonel 
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Adams  had  conTenod  the  Senate  on  the  monung  of  the  4th  of  March,  1829, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  that  body  adjourned  for  an  hoar.  During  tiiat  time,  the 
President  elect  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  having  been  escorted  &om  Gadabj'B 
Hotel,  bj  a  few  surviving  officera  and  soldiers  of  the  old  War  for  Independenoe. 
T^^se  had  addressed  him  at  the  hotel,  and  now,  in  presence  of  the  chief  officers 
of  government,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies,  he  thus  replied 
to  them ; 


"  Bbspectbd  Feiemiis — Your  affectionate  address  awakens  sentiments  and 
reeollectioDs  which  I  fee!  with  sinceritj  and  cherish  wili  pride.  To  have 
around  mj  person,  at  the  moment  of  undortaking  the  most  solemn  of  all  duties 
to  my  country,  the  companions  of  the  immortal  Washington,  will  affi>rd  me 
satis&ction  and  grateful  encouragement  That  by  my  best  exertions,  I  shall  be 
able  to  exhibit  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  labors,  a  sense  of  my  own  imper- 

BuTonCs  troopB  were  msssacred  [page  313,  and  note  1,  page  314]  in  his  neighborhood,  in  1780; 
He  entered  the  array,  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  impriaomnent,  and  Ihe  death  of  hii 
mother  wtiile  she  was  on  an  errand  of  mercj.  He  studied  law,  and  became  one  of  the  mMt 
eminent  men  iu  the  WestCim  District  of  Tennessee,  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge  He  was  em  a 
controlling  spirit  ia  that  region.  He  agisted  in  fVaining  a  State  constitation  for  Tennessee,  Bod  wis 
the  QlEt  representative  of  £at  State  in  Uie  Federal  Coi^TceB.  He  became  United  States  senator  is 
119T,  aod  was  soon  afterward  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreznc  Court  of  his  State.  He  settled  unr 
Naahvillo,  and  for  a  long  time  was  chief  militarj  commandor  in  that  region.  When  the  War  of 
1812  broke  out,  be  took  tbe  Qeld.  and  in  tho  capacity  of  Hajor-GenerBl,  he  did  good  aerrice  in  Uw 
southern  countiT,  till  ita  close.  He  was  appointed  the  first  GoTemor  of  Florida,  in  1821,  and  ia 
1823,  wai  again  in  the  United  Stales  Senate.  He  retired  to  private  lib  at  the  dose  of  bis  pre*- 
dcDtiol  tenn,  and  died  at  his  beautiful  residence,  The  ffemilast,  oeor  Nashvilk^  In  June^  IStf,  at 
the  age  of  seven^-eieht  yean. 
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fections,  and  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  his  virtues,  forbid  me  to  hope.  To 
you,  respected  friends,  the  survivors  of  that  heroic  band  who  followed  him,  so 
long  and  so  valiantly,  in  the  path  of  glory,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks,  and  to 
Heaven  my  prayers,  that  your  remaining  years  may  be  as  happy  as  your  toils 
and  your  lives  have  been  illustrious."  The  whole  company  then  proceeded  to 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of 
citizens,  the  President  elect  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.'  That  jurist  again  adminis-. 
tered  the  same  oath  to  President  Jackson  on  the  4th  of  March,  1835,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  went  down  into  the  grave. 

President  Jackson  was  possessed  of  strong  passions,  an  uncorrupt  heart,  and 
an  iron  will.  Honest  and  inflexible,  he  seized  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state 
with  a  patriot's  hand,  resolved  to  steer  it  according  to  his  own  conceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  his  guiding  chart,  The  Constitution,  unmindful  of  the  inter- 
ference of  friends  or  foes.  His  instructions  to  the  first  minister  sent  to  England, 
on  his  nomination — '^  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right;  submit  to  nothing 
wrong" — ^indicate  the  character  of  those  moral  and  political  maxims  by  which 
he  was  governed.  His  audacity  amazed  his  friends  and  alarmed  his  opponents ; 
and  no  middle  men  existed.  He  was  either  thoroughly  loved  or  thoroughly 
hated;  and  for  eight  years  he  braved  the  fierce  tempests  of  party  strife,' 
domestic  perplexities,*  and  foreign  arrogance,^  with  a  skill  and  courage  which 
demands  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  however  much  they  may  differ  with 
him  in  matters  of  national  policy.  The  gulf  between  him  and  his  political  oppo- 
nents was  so  wide,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  broadest  charity  to  bridge  it.  To 
those  who  had  been  his  true  firiends  during  the  election  struggle,  he  extended  the 
grateful  hand  of  recognition,  and  after  having  his  inquiries  satisfied,  ''Is  he 
capable  ?  is  he  honest?"  he  conferred  official  station  upon  the  man  who  pleased 
him,  with  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  clamor  of  the  opposition.  The  whole  of 
President  Adams's  cabinet  officers  having  resigned,  Jackson  immediately  nom- 
inated his  political  friends  for  his  counselors,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  his 
choice.* 

Among  the  first  subjects  of  general  and  commanding  interest  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  President  Jackson,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion, were  the  claims  of  Georgia  to  lands  held  by  the  powerful  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  Jackson  favored  the  views 
of  the  Georgia  authorities,  and  the  white  people  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  Indians'  land.     Trouble  ensued,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Republic  was 

*  Pago  351. 

*  Following  the  precedent  of  Jefferaon  [page  389],  he  filled  a  laiige  number  of  the  public  officefl 
with  his  political  friends,  after  removing  the  incumbents.  These  removals  were  for  all  causes ;  and 
during  his  administration,  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  out  of  several  thousands,  who 
were  removable.  The  entire  number  of  removals  made  by  all  the  preceding  Presidents,  fix>m  1790 
to  1829,  was  seventy-four.  ■  Page  464.  *  Page  468. 

*  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John 
H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War;  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  John  McPherson  Berrian, 
Attorney-General  It  having  been  determined  to  make  the  Postmaster-General  a  cabinet  officer, 
William  T.  Bany  was  appointed  to  that  station.      « 
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again  menaced  mth  civil  war.  The  matter  was  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1832,  that  tribunal 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Georgia.  But  that  State,  &yored  bj  the  Presi- 
dent, resisted  the  decision.  The  difficulty  was  inally  adjusted;  and  in  1838. 
General  Winfield  Scott^  was  sent  thither,  with  several  thousand  troops,  to 
remove  the  Cherokees,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  forcibly  if  necessary,  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Through  the  kindness  and  conciliation  of  Scott,  diey  were 
induced  to  migrate.  They  had  become  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  their  Creek 
neighbors,'  but  were  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Georgians 
during  Adams's  administration.  But  in  December,  1829,  they  were  crushed,  as 
a  nation,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  another  of  the  ancient  communities  of  the 
New  World  was  wiped  from  the  living  record  of  empire.  The  Cherd^ees'  were 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  the  Creeks.^  They  had  churches, 
schools,  and  a  printing-press,  and  were  becoming  successful  agriculturists.  It 
appeared  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  remove  them  from  their  fertile  lands  and  the 
graves  of  their  &thers,  to  the  wilderness ;  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  a  proper  meas- 
ure for  insuring  the  prosperity  of  both  races.  But  now  [1856],  again,  the  tide 
of  civilization  is  beating  against  their  borders.  Will  they  not  be  lx»iie  upon  its 
powerful  wave,  further  into  the  wilderness? 

Another  cause  for  public  agitation  appeared  in  1832.  In  his  first  annual 
message  [December,  1829]  Jackson  took  strong  ground  against  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,*  on  the  ground  that  it  had  friled  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency,  and  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  again  attacked  the 
bank  in  his  annual  message  in  1830,  and  his  objections  were  renewed  in  that 
of  1831.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  proper  officers  of  the  bank,  for  the  first 
time,  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  That  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  January,  1832,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  a  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  fiskvor  of  renewing  the  charter  for 
fifteen  years.  Long  debates  ensued ;  and,  finally,  a  bill  for  re-chartering  the 
bank  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress :  the  Senate  on  the  11th  of  June,  by 
twenty-eight  against  twenty  votes ;  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
3d  of  July,  by  one  hundred  and  seven  against  eighty-five.  Jackson  vetoed*  it 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  as  it  &iled  to  receive  the  support  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  the  bank  charter  expired,  by  limitation,  in  1836. 
The  commercial  community,  regarding  a  national  bank  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity,  were  alarmed;  and  prophecies  of  panics  and  business  revulsions, 
everywhere  uttered,  helped  to  accomplish  their  own  speedy  fulfillment 

An  Indian  war  broke  out  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  in  the  spring  of 
1832.     Portions  of  some  of  the  western  tribes,^  residing  within  the  domain 


»  Pag©  486.  «  Page  427.  »  Pag©  2*1.  *  Pag©  30.  •  Page  446. 

*  That  is,  revised  to  sign  it,  and  retomed  it  to  Congress,  with  his  reasons^  lor  recoosideratioii  by 
that  body.  The  Constitution  gives  the  President  this  power,  and  when  exercised,  a  bill  can  not 
become  law  without  his  signature,  unless  it  shall,  on  reconsideration,  receive  the  votes  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  See  Artide  I,  Section  7,  of  the  CkmsUiuHonf  in  the 
Supplement  /  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoes.    See  page  IS, 
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oi  the  present  State  of  WiscDnBin,'  led  bj  Black  Hawk,*  ft  fiery  Sac  chief, 
eommeuced  war&re  upon  tbe  frontier  settlers  of  Illinois,  in  April  of  that  jeor. 
After  aeveral  BkirmiBhee  with  United  States  troops  ajid  Illinois  militia,  under 
General  Atkinson,'  the  Indians  were  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi.  BUck 
Hawk  was  captured  in  Angnst,  1882,  and  taken  to  Washington  City ;  and  theL, 
to  impress  hiii  mind  with  the  strength  of  the  nation  he  had  fiwliahly  made  war 
with,  he  was  conducted  through  several  of  the  eastern  cities.  This  brief  strife, 
which  speared  quite  alarming  at  one  time,  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Black 
Hawk  War." ' 

This  cloud  in  the  West  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  one  loomed  up  in 
tbe  South  &r  more  formidable  in  appearance,  and  charged  with  menacing  thun- 


der  that,  for  a  while,  shook  the  entire  Sibric  of  the  Confederation.  The  dia- 
conteota  of  the  cotton-growing  Statea,  produced  by  the  tariff  act  of  1828,* 
assomed  the  form  of  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  toward  the  close  of  1832. 
An  act  of  Congress,  imposing  additional  dutiea  upon  foreign  goods,  paaaed  in 

'  ThMdoinaiii  was  not  erected  into  »  Territory  until  four  jeara  after  thot  event;  nowitiBaricli, 
populous^  and  flomiafaing  Stale.  *  Page  IS. 

■  Henrj  Atkloaoii  waa  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  army  aa  captain,  in  ISOB. 
Ho  waa  retained  in  the  army  after  the  second  War  for  Independence,  was  made  Adjutant- General, 
and  waa  anally  appointed  to  the  command  of  tbe  Western  Army.  He  died  at  Jefferson  Barrat^ 
in  Jntie,  1842. 

•  B\axk  Hawk  retarned  to  his  people,  but  waa,  with  difflcnhy,  restored  to  hia  former  dignity  of 
diieC     He  died  in  October,  1840,  and  waa  bulled  on  tbs  banks  of  the  UiaaiaaippL        *  Page  469. 
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,  the  spring  of  1832,  led  to  a  State  conyention  in  South  Carolina,  in  NoTember 
following.  It  assembled  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  was  appointed  its  president  That  assemblj  declared  the  tariff  acts 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  yoid.  It  resolved  that  duties  should 
not  be  paid ;  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  by  the  general  government,  would  be  resisted  by 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  fix)m  the  Union. 
The  State  Legislature,  which  met  directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, passed  laws  in  support  of  this  determination.  Military  preparations 
were  immediately  made,  and  civil  war  appeared  inevitable.  Then  it  was  that 
the  executive  ability  of  the  President,  so  much  needed,  was  fully  disphyei 
Jackson  promptly  met  the  crisis  by  a  proclamatidn,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
which  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  any  act  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  warned  those  who  were  engaged  in  fomenting  a  rebellion,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  strictly  enforced  by  military  power,  if 
necessary.  This  proclamation  met  the  hearty  response  of  every  friend  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  party,  and  greatly  increased  that  majority  of  the  President's 
supporters,  who  had  just  re-elected  him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Repub- 
lic* The  nuUificrs'  of  South  Carolina,  though  led  by  such  able  men  as  Cal- 
houn* and  Hayne,*  were  obliged  to  yield  for  the  moment ;  yet  their  zeal  and 
determination  in  the  cause  of  State  Eights,  were  not  abated.  Every  day  the 
tempest-cloud  of  civil  commotion  grew  darker  and  darker;  until,  at  length, 
Henry  Clay,*  a  warm  friend  of  the  American  system,*  came  forward,  in  Con- 
gress [February  12,  1833],  with  a  bill,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  obnoxious  duties,  during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  This  compromise 
measure  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  became  a  law  on  the  Sd  of  March, 
and  discord  between  the  North  and  the  South  soon  ceased,  but  only  for  a 
season/ 


*  Jackson  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  in  November,  1832,  over  Henry  Clay,  the  of  pos- 
ing candidate.    Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  waa  elected  Vice-President 

'  Those  who  fiivored  the  doctrine  that  a  State  might  nullify  the  acts  of  the  Federal  goTenuncnt, 
were  called  nvUifiers^  and  the  dangerous  doctrine  itself  was  called  nulliJiccUum. 

*  Page  458.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  quarreled,  politically,  with  Jackson,  had  recently  resigned 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  wa.s  one  of  tlie  ablest  men  in  CoDgrBSSL 
He  asserted  the  State  Bights  doctrmo  boldly  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  held  the  same  opinxn 
until  his  death. 

*  Robert  Y.  Hayno  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  southern  statesmen.  The  debate  between  Hayne 
and  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  debates  on  this  momentous  subject  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  for  sagacity  and  eloquence,  that  ever  marked  the  prooeedings 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Hajme  was  bom  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1791.  He  wtf 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  the  same  year  volunteered  his  services  for  the  defend  of  the  sea* 
board,  and  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  He  arose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Major-GenenJ  of  U4 
militia  of  his  State,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  disciphnarians  of  the  South.  He  ha^  exte^ 
sive  practice  at  the  brr,  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  it  was  always  lucratire.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  m  I5j4,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  eloquence. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1818.  For  ten  years  he  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  wbidi 
reported  the  "ordinance  of  nullification."  He  was  soon  aftcm^ard  chosen  Governor  of  his  State. 
He  died  in  September,  1841,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  *  Page  600.  *  Page  459. 

'  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Clay  introduced  the  Compromise  Bill  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Calhoan. 
The  latter  had  proceeded  to  the  verge  of  treason,  in  his  opposition  to  the  general  government  and 
President  Jackson  had  thjreatened  hhn  with  arrest,  if  he  moved  another  step  forward.    Knowing 
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President  Jackson's  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bank  was  again  mani- 
fested in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1882,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  its  custody,  and  a  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  Congress,  by  a  decided 
vote,  revised  to  authorize  the  measure ;  but  after  its  adjournment,  the  Presi- 
dent aj»umed  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  directed  William  J.  Duane,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  withdraw  the  government  funds  (then  almost 
010,000,000),  and  deposit  them  in  certain  State  banks.  During  a  northern 
tour  which  the  President  had  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  had  urged  Mr. 
Duane  (then  in  Philadelphia)  to  make  the  removal,  but  he  would  only  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  local  banks 
would  receive  the  funds  on  deposit.  The  President  then  ordered  him,  perem- 
torily,  to  remove  them  from  the  bank.  The  Secretary  refused  compliance,  and 
was  dismissed  from  office.  His  successor,  Roger  B.  Taney  (the  present  [1856] 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States)  obeyed  the  President;  and  in  October, 
1833,  the  act  was  accomplished.  The  effect  produced  was  sudden  and  wide- 
spread commercial  distress.  The  business  of  the  country  was  plunged  from  the 
height  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  adversity,  because  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  National  Bank  rendered  any  paralysis  of  the  operations  of  that  insti- 
tution &tal  to  commercial  activity.  The  amount  of  loans  of  the  bank,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  was  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States,  then  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  was  almost  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  &ct,  that  the  connection  of  the  bank  with  the  business  of  the 
country  was  so  vital,  confirmed  the  President  in  his  opinion  of  the  danger  of 
such  an  enormous  moneyed  institution. 

A  large  portion  of  the  government  funds  were  removed  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  and  the  whole  amount  in  about  nine  months.  Intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country ;  yet  the  President,  supported  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  persevered  and  triumphed.  Numerous  committees,  appointed 
by  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  others,  waited  upon  him,  to  ask 
him  to  take  some  measures  for  relief.  He  was  firm ;  and  to  all  of  them  he  re- 
plied, in  substance,  that  'Hhe  government  could  give  no  relief,  and  provide  no 
remedy ;  that  the  banks  were  the  occasion  of  all  the  evils  which  existed,  and  that 


the  firmnesB  and  decision  of  the  President,  Mr.  Calhoun  dared  not  take  the  fatal  step.  He  could 
not  recede,  nor  even  stand  still,  without  compromising  his  character  with  his  southern  friends.  In 
tius  eztremityi  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Clay  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  satisfy  both  sides, 
and  save  ho&i  his  neck  and  his  reputation.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  Senate,  he  most  earnestly  disclaimed  any  hostile  feelings 
toward  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.  The  State  authorities,  he  asserted,  had  looked 
only  to  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  question,  until  the  concentration  of  the  United  States  troops  at 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  by  order  of  the  President,  compelled  them  to  make  provision  to  defend 
themselves.  Several  of  the  State  Legislatures  hastened  to  condemn  the  nullification  doctrine  as 
destructive  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  Greorgia,  all  thus  spoke  out  plainly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Georgia,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  its  reprobation  of  the  tariff  system,  whfth  had  brought  about  the  move- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  and  proposed  a  convention  of  the  States  of  Yiiiginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  to  devise  measures  to  obtain  relief  from  it 
»  By  the  law  of  1816,  for  chartering  the  bank,  the  ftmds  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  depos* 
ited  with  that  institution,  and  to  be  withdrawn  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

30 
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those  vho  EufEered  hj  their  great  enterprise  had  cone  to  bl&me  bat  themgelra; 
that  those  who  traded  on  borrowed  capital  ought  to  break."  The  State  b&aks 
received  the  government  fluids  on  deposit,  and  loaned  freelj.  Confidence  tu 
gradually  restored,  and  apparent  general  proaperity'  returned.  Now  [1856J, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  tban  twenty  years,  the  wisdom  and  forecasta  of  Generil 
Jackson,  evinced  by  his  distrust  of  Uie  United  States  Bank,  appears  to  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  necessity  for  sitch  aa  institution  is  no  Imiger 
admitted,  and  its  dangerous  power,  if  wickedly  exercised,  may  be  plainly 
seen.' 

Trouble  again  appeared  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Union.     Toward  tbe 
close  of  1835,  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  Florida,  guided  by  their  bead  sachetn, 
Micanopy,  and  led  by  their  principal  chief,  OsceoU,' 
commenced  a  distressing  war&re  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Florida.     The  cause  of  the  onttiseak 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderoeas 
bepond  the  Mississippi     In  his  aanoal  message  in 
December,  1830,  President  Jackson  rectHnmended 
S\  the  devotion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  yet  re- 
maining east  of  that  stream,  forever.     Congrea 
passed  taws  in  accordance  with  the  propoeitioD,  &nd 
"  the  work  of  removal  commenced,  first  by  the  Chick- 

asawB  and  Choctaws.*  We  bavo  seen  that  trouble  ensued  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,'  and  tbe  Seminoles  in  East  Florida  were  not  disposed  to  leave  their 
ancient  domain.  Some  of  the  cbie&  in  council  made  a  treaty  in  May,  1832, 
and  agreed  to  remove  ;  but  other  chiefe,  and  tbe  great  body  «xF  the  nation,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  treaty  as  bmding.  In  1834,  tbe  President  sent  General 
Wiley  Thompson  to  Florida,  to  prepare  for  a  forcible  removal  of  tbe  Seminoles, 
if  neceeaary.  The  tone  and  manner  assumed  by  Osceola,  at  that  time,  dis- 
pleased Thompson,  and  he  put  the  chief  in  irons  and  in  prison  for  a  day.  The 
proud  leader  feigned  penitence,  and  was  released.  Then  his  wonnded  pride 
called  for  revenge,  and  fearfully  be  pursued  it,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 
The  war  that  ensued  was  a  sanguinary  one,  an  1  almost  four  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  wholly  terminated.  Osceola,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  Tecunueb,'  and 
^e  heroism  of  a  Fbilip,'  was  so  successful  in  stratagem,  and  brave  in  conflict, 
that  he  baffled  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  United  States  troops  for  a  long  time. 
He  had  agreed  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations,'  in  December  [1835],  but  instead 

'  Page  470. 

*  The  course  of  Premdect  JackBon,  toward  the  baok,  was  popular  in  manj  sectiang,  bat  io  Hm 
<»maiercUl  States  it  caused  a  palpable  dlniinution  of  the  Htrecf^  of  tbe  admiaistrMka.  Tbii  vu 
shown  by  the  elections  in  1S3.1.  Many  of  bia  eupporters  joined  tbe  Oppoaition,  and  thil  <xmt»K<l 
force  aaramad  the  name  of  "  'Wbigs" — tho  old  party  name  of  the  Reroluttoa — while  tbe  adminii- 
traticn  party  adhered  to  the  nuno^f  "  Democrata." 

'  Page  *68.  *  Page  30.  *  Page  27.  '  Page  iU.  '  Pige  114. 

*  Oaceola  had  promised  General  ThompKOi  that  tbe  delivery  of  certain  cattle  tod  tmraet  bekog- 
ing  to  the  Indiana  ^ould  be  made  during  tbe  Qrat  foittiigbt  of  December,  1 83G,  and  so  attain  ma 
TbompsoQ  of  the  faMUmeDt  oftbia  stipi^tion,  that  he  advertiBed  the  BniDiala  for  sde. 
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of  compliance,  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  war  party,  murdering  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  the  everglade  haunts  of  the  savages. 

At  that  time  General  Clinch  was  stationed  at  Fort  Drane,^  in  the  interior 
of  Florida,  and  Major  Dade  was  dispatched  from  Fort  Brooke,  at  the  head  of 
Tampa  Baj,  with  mord  than  a  hundred  men,  for  his 
relief.  That  young  commander,*  and  all  but  four  of 
his  detachment,  were  massacred  [Dec.  28,  1835] 
near  Wahoo  Swamp,*  On  the  same  day,  and  only 
a  few  hours  before,  Osceola,  and  a  small  war  party, 
killed  and  scalped  General  Thompson,  and  five  of  his 
friends,  who  were  dining  at  a  store  a  few  yards  from 
Fort  King.*  The  assailants  disappeared  in  the  for- 
est before  the  deed  was  known  at  the  fort.  Two 
days  afterward  [Dec.  31],  General  Clinch  and  his 
troops  had  a  battle  with  the  Seminoles  on  the  With- 
lacoochee;  and  in  February  [Feb.  29,  1886],  General  Gaines^  was  assailed 
near  the  same  place,'  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  battle-ground 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Creeks  aided  their  brethren  in  Florida,  by  attacking  white  settlers 
within  their  domain,'  in  May,  1836.  Success  made  them  bold,  and  they  at- 
tacked mail-carriers,  stages,  steamboats,  and  finally  villages,  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  until  thousands  of  white  people  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  from 
place  to  place,  before  the  savages.  General  Winfield  Scott'  was  now  in  chief 
command  in  the  South,  and  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor.  The  Creeks  were 
finally  subdued ;  and  during  the  summer,  several  thousands  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  their  designated  homes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  October,  Governor 
Call,  of  Georgia,  marched  against  the  Seminoles  with  almost  two  thousand  men. 
A  detachment  of  upward  of  five  hundred  of  these,  had  a  severe  contest  [Nov. 
21]  with  the  Indians  at  Wahoo  Swamp,  near  the  scene  of  Dade's  massacre ;  yet, 
like  all  other  engagements  with  the  savages  in  their  swampy  fastnesses,  neither 
party  could  claim  a  positive  victory.'   The  year  [1836]  closed  with  no  prospect 


*  About  forty  miles  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Withlacoochee  River,  and  eight  south- 
west from  Orange  Lake. 

'  Francis  L.  Dade  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  After  the  War  of  1812-15,  he  was  retained  in  the 
znnj,  having  risen  from  third  lieutenant  to  major.  A  neat  monument  has  been  greeted  to  the 
memory  of  himself  and  companions  in  death,  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson. 

*  Near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Withlacoochee,  about  fifty  miles  north  from  Fort  Brooke.  Three 
of  the  four  survivors  soon  died  of  their  wounds,  and  he  who  lived  to  tell  the  fearAil  narrative  (Ran- 
som Clarke),  afterward  died  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  on  that  day. 

*  On  the  southern  borders  of  Alachua  county,  about  sixty  miles  south-west  from  St  Augustine. 
Osceola  scalped  [note  4,  page  14]  General  Thompson  with  his  own  hands,  and  thus  enjoyed  his  re- 
venge for  the  indignity  he  had  suffered. 

*  Page  433.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  17*77,  and  entered  the  army  in  1799. 
He  was  breveted  a  major-general  in  1814,  and  presented  by  Ck>ngre88  with  a  gold  medal  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  Fort  Erie.     He  died  in  1849. 

'  South  side  of  the  river,  in  Dade  county.  The  place  where  Gaines  was  assaulted  is  on  t^e 
north  side,  in  Alachua  county.  *  Page  30.  *  Page  433. 

*  In  this  war&re  the  American  troops  suffered  dreadftilly  from  the  poisonous  vapcra  of  the 
swamps,  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  Indians  were  inaooeauble 
in  their  bomea  amid  the  morasses,  for  the  white  people  could  not  follow  them. 
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of  peace,  either  by  treaty  or  b  j  the  sabjugation  of  the  Indians.  The  wnr  ood- 
tinued  through  the  winter.  Finally,  after  some  seyere  encounters  with  tbe 
United  States  troops,  several  chie&  appeared  in  the  camp  of  General  Jeasap' 
(who  was  then  in  supreme  command)  at  Fort  Dade,'  and  on  the  6th  of  Mazdi 
1837,  they  signed  a  treaty  which  guarantied  immediate  peace,  and  the  instast 
departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  new  home  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
lull  was  temporary.  The  restless  Osceola  caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken;  and 
during  the  summer  of  1837,  many  more  soldiers  perished  in  the  swamps  while 
pursuing  the  Indians.  At  length,  Osceola,  with  seyeral  chie&  and  seTczitj 
warriors,  appeared  [Oct.  21]  in  Jessup^s  camp  under  the  protection  of  a  &g. 
They  were  seized  and  confined  ;*  and  soon  afterward,  the  brave  chief  was  seat 
to  Charleston,  where  ho  died  of  a  fever,  while  immured  in  Fort  Mooltne.* 
This  was  the  hardest  blow  yet  dealt  upon  the  Seminoles ;  but  they  oontiniied  to 
resist,  notwithstanding  almost  nine  thousand  United  States  troops  were  in  their 
territory  at  the  close  of  1837. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  a  large  body  of  Indians  suffered  a  severe  repdse 
on  the  northern  border  of  Macaco  Lake,*  from  six  hundred  troops  under  Cokod 
Zaehary  Taylor.*  That  officer  had  succeeded  Greneral  Jessup,  and  for  more  thia 
two  years  idfterward,  he  endured  every  privatioii  in  efforts  to  bring  the  war  tdi 
close.  In  May,  1839,  a  treaty  was  made  which  appeared  to  terminate  the  wsr ; 
but  murder  and  robberies  continued,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  peace  we 
finally  secured.  This  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  cost  the  United  States 
many  valuable  lives,  and  millions  of  treasure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  election  of  a  successor  to  President  Jadbcn 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 
Energy  had  marked  every  step  of  the  career  of  Jackson  as  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  the  nation  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  our 
foreign  relations  were  very  satis&ctory,  except  with  France.  That  govemmeiit 
had  agreed  to  pay  about  $5,000,000,  by  instalments,  as  indenmificatioii  fir 
French  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  the  sevenl 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1811/  The  French  govemm^it  did  not 
promptly  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  the  President  assumed  a  hostile  toi^ 
which  caused  France  to  perform  her  duty.     Similar  claims  against  Portugal 


*  Thomas  S.  Jessup  was  bom  in  Yir^nia  in  1788.  He  was  a  brave  and  nsefhl  officer  doiiar 
the  war  of  1812-15,  and  was  retained  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  major-general  in  l^S,  aid 
was  succeeded  in  command  in  Florida  hy  Colonel  Zachaiy  Tajlor,  in  1838.  He  is  now  [1856]  a 
resident  of  Washington  city. 

'  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Withlachoochoe,  about  forty  miles  north-east  from  Fort  Brooke  ai 
the  head  of  Tampa  Bay.     See  map  on  page  467. 

s  General  Jessup  was  much  censured  for  this  breach  of  faith  and  the  rules  of  hoiiorabk>  warLr.. 
His  excuse  was  the  known  treachery  of  Osceola^  and  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  by  who- 
ever means  he  might  be  able  to  employ. 

♦  On  Sullivan's  Island,  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Sullivan  of  the  Revolution  [page  249].  Xear  t^ 
entrance  gate  to  the  fort  is  a  small  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  09C^>Ia. 

•  Sometimes  called  Big  Water  Lake.  The  Indian  name  is  O-ke-cho-bee,  and  by  that  titie  ibe 
battle  is  known. 

•  The  brave  leader  m  the  Mexican  War  [page  481],  ftnd  afterward  President  cl  the  Unit  ; 
States.    See  page  498.  '  See  pages  400  to  407,  indasnrv. 
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were  made,  and  payment  obtained.  A  treaty  of  reciprocity  had  been  concluded 
with  Russia  and  Belgium,  and  everywhere  the  American  flag  commanded  the 
highest  respect  Two  new  States  (Arkansas  and  Michigan)  had  been  added  to 
the  Union.  The  original  thirteen  had  doubled,  and  great  activity  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  the  Bepublic.  Satisfactiqn  with  the  administration  generally  pre^ 
vailed,  and  it  was  understood  that  Van  Buren  would  continue  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  if  elected.  He  received  a  large  majority ;  but  the  people,  having 
&iled  to  elect  a  Vice-President,  the  Senate  chose  Richard  M.  Johnson^  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  had  been  a  candidate  with  Van  Buren,  to  fill  that  station. 

Much  excitement  was  produced,  and  bitter  feelings  were  engendered,  toward 
President  Jackson,  by  his  last  official  act.  A  circular  was  issued  from  the 
Treasury  department  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  requiring  all  collectors  of  the 
public  revenue  to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment.  This  was 
intended  to  check  speculations  in  the  public  lands,  but  it  also  bore  heavily 
upon  every  kind  of  business.  The  ''  specie  circular"  was  denounced ;  and  so 
loud  was  the  clamor,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  session  in  1837,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopted  a  partial  repeal  of  it.  Jackson  refused  to  sign  the  bill, 
^hnd  by  keeping  it  in  his  possession  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
prevented  it  becoming  a  law.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  he  retired  firom  pub- 
lic life,  to  enjoy  that  repose  which  an  exceedingly  active  career  entitled  him  to. 
He  was  then  seventy  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER    X. 

TAN    BURBN»8    ADMINISTRATION.    [183T  — 1841.] 

Martin  Van  Buren,^  the  eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  seemed 
to  stand,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration — on  the  4th  of  March,  1837 — at  the 
opening  of  a  new  era.  All  of  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  descended  of  Britons,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  old  struggle  for  Independence  Van  Buren  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
was  bom  after  the  great  conflict  had  ended,  and  the  birth  of  the  nation  had 
occurred.  The  day  of  his  inauguration  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  one.  Seated 
by  the  side  of  the  venerable  Jackson,  in  a  phaeton  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
frigate  Conslitution,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  President  by  his  political 


'  MartiQ  Van  Buren  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  December,  1782. 
He  chose  the  profession  of  law.  In  1816,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
1828  was  elected  Governor  of  the  same.  Having  served  his  country  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1831,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  in  1841,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  on  his  estate  in  his  native  town.  He  visited  Europe 
at  the  dose  of  1863,  and  was  the  first  of  the  diief  magistrates  of  the  Republic  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  after  theu"  term  of  office  had  exp^ed.  Ex-President  PUlmore  followed  his  example  m 
1855,  and  spent  several  months  abroad.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  still  [December,  1866]  living,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-four  yearsL    His  residence  is  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
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frieitda  in  New  York,  ha  was  esoorted  from  the  presidential  mansion  to  the 
Capitol  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  an  immenHe  assemblage  of  cili- 
zenB.  Upon  a  rostrum,  erected  on  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  e^ 
itol  be  deliTered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  the  prescribed  oath  of  offios, 
adminiBtered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.' 


At  tiie  moment  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  the  preeidential  manrion  it 
its  occupant,  the  business  of  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  connd- 
sion  and  utter  prostration.  The  distresaing  eflFects  of  the  removal  of  the  pnblie 
funds  from  the  United  States  Bank,'  in  1883  and  1884,  and  tiio  operationB  of 
the  "  specie  circular," '  had  disappeared,  in  a  measure,  but  as  the  remedies  for 
the  evil  were  saperfioial,  the  cure  waa  only  apparent.  The  chief  remedj 
had  been  the  free  loaning  of  the  public  money  to  individuals  by  the  Stole 
deposit  banks ;'  but  a  commercial  disease  was  thus  produced,  more  disastrous 
than  the  panic  of  1833-34.  A  sudden  expansion  of  the  paper  ™r^ 
was  the  result.  The  State  banks  which  accepted  Uiese  deposits,  soppoBed 
they  would  remain  undisturbed  until  the  government  should  need  them 
for  its  use.  Considering  them  as  so  much  capital,  they  loaned  t^eir  otd 
fiinds  freely.  But  in  January,  1836,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  tl» 
Treasury  to  distribute  all  the  public  funds,  except  five  millions  of  doltoR, 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  tiieir  representation.  The  RuidB  wm 
~^  Hr.ppoTntedJt.bn  Foravth  Secretary  of  State;  Levi  ^"'dbnrr  Swretary  rf  tbe  Tre»W 
Jo.1  R.  Poin*tt  Secretaiyof  Wm;  Mfthlon  Mclrin*.^  Secretary  of  the  N.vy ;  Am«i  Keo«* 
PoBtmBSter-fieooral  I  and BenjuninF.  Butler,  AHomBy-GeaeraL  AUoflhem,  except  Mr.  J-om""" 
held  their  ronpBctiTB  oBloee  under  President  Jnckson. 

•  Page  46^^  '  Page  M9.  *  Page  iSfi. 
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accordingly  taken  from  the  deposit  banks,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  and 
these  banks  being  obliged  to  curtail  their  loans,  a  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment was  produced.  The  immediate  consequences  of  such  multiplied  facilities 
for  obtaining  bank  loans,  were  an  immensely  increased  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  inordinate  stimulation  of  all  industrial  pursuits  and  internal  improye- 
ments,  and  the  operation  of  a  spirit  of  speculation,  especially  in  real  estate, 
which  assumed  the  features  of  a  mania,  in  1836.  A  hundred  cities  were 
founded,  and  a  thousand  villages  were  '^  laid  out"  on  broad  sheets  of  paper,  and 
made  the  basis  of  vast  money  transactions.  Borrowed  capital  was  thus  diverted 
from  its  sober,  legitimate  uses,  to  the  fostering  of  schemes  as  unstable  as  water, 
and  as  unreal  in  their  fancied  results  as  dreams  of  &iry-land.  Overtrading 
and  speculation,  which  had  relied  for  support  upon  continued  bank  loans,  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  necessary  bank  contractions,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  government  funds  from  their  custody ;  and  during  March  and  April, 
1837,  there  were  mercantile  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.^  Fifteen  months  before 
[December,  1835],  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  buildings  were  consumed.  The  effects  of  these  failures  and 
losses  were  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Union,  and  credit  and  con- 
fidence were  destroyed. 

Early  in  May,  1837,  a  deputation  from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  New 
York,  waited  upon  the  President,  and  solicited  him  to  defer  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imported  goods,  rescind  the  '^  specie  circular,"  and  to  call  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  Congress  to  adopt  relief  measures.  The  President  declined 
to  act  on  their  petitions.  When  his  determination  was  known,  all  the  banks 
in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  [May  10,  1837],  and  their  example 
was  speedily  followed  in  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  in  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country.  On  the  16th  of  May 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  for  one  year.  The  measure  embarrassed  the  general  govem- 
menty  and  it  was  unable  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  to  discharge  its  own  obliga- 
tions. The  public  good  now  demanded  legislative  relief,  and  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  was  convened  by  the  President  on  the  4th  of  September. 
During  a  session  of  forty-three  days,  it  did  little  for  the  general  relief,  except 
the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.'' 

During  the  year  1837,  the  peaceful  relations  which  had  long  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  revolution- 


'  In  two  days,  houses  in  New  Orleans  stopped  pajrment,  owing  aji  aggregate  of  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollajs ;  and  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  sixtj-eigbt  faOures  took  place  in  six  months. 

'  In  his  message  to  Congress  at  this  session,  the  President  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  treasury,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  funds,  aud  th^ir  entire  and  total  separation 
from  banking  institutions.  This  scheme  met  with  vehement  opposition.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  lost  in  the  House.  It  was  debated  at  subsequent  sessions,  and  finally  became  a  law 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1840.    This  is  known  as  the  Sub-Treasury  Scheme. 
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ar  J  xnoTement  in  Canada  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  promise  a  separatkm  of 
that  province  from  the  British  crown.  The  agitation  and  the  outbreak  appeared 
simultaneously  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  the  former  province,  the  most 
conspicuous  leader  was  William  Ljon  M^Kenzie,  a  Scotchman,  of  rare  abilities 
as  a  political  writer  and  an  agitator,  and  a  republican  in  sentiment ;  and  in  the 
latter  province,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  a  large  land-owner,  and  a  veiy  infla- 
ential  man  among  the  French  population.  The  movements  of  the  Revolution- 
arj  party  were  well  pls^aned,  but  local  jealousies  prevented  unity  of  action,  and 
the  scheme  failed.  It  was  esteemed  a  highly  patriotic  eflfort  to  secure  independ- 
ence and  nationality  for  the  people  of  the  Canadas,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
at  a  later  period,^  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  Americans  were  enlisted, 
especially  at  the  North.  Banded  companies  and  individuals  joined  the  rebeb;' 
and  so  general  became  this  active  sympathy  on  the  northern  frontier,  that  peace 
between  the  two  governments  was  jeoparded.  President  Van  Buren  issued  i 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  the  schemes  of  invasioii  of 
Canada,  to  abandon  the  design,  and  warning  them  to  beware  of  the  penalties 
that  must  assuredly  follow  such  infractions  of  international  laws.  In  1838, 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  preserve  order,  and  was  assisted  by 
proclamations  of  the  Governor  of  New  York.  Yet  secret  revolutionary  associ- 
ations, called  ^'Hunter's  Lodges,"  continued  for  a  long  time.  For  about  four 
years,  that  cloud  hung  upon  our  northern  horizon,  when,  in  September,  1841^ 
President  Tyler  issued  an  admonitory  proclamation,  specially  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  Hunter's  Lodges,  which  prevented  further  aggressive  move- 
ments. The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  either  dead  or  in  exile,  and  quiet  wu 
restored. 

While  this  excitement  was  at  its  height,  long  disputes  concerning  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
ripened  into  am^  preparations  for  settling  the  matter  by  combat.  This,  too, 
tbjreatened  danger  to  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  governments.  The 
President  sent  General  Scott  to  the  theater  of  the  dispute,  in  the  winter  of 
1839,  and  by  his  wise  and  conciliatory  measures,  he  prevented  bloodshed,  and 
produced  quiet.  The  whole  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  [August  20, 
1842],  negotiated  at  Washington  City,  by  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United 
States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  for  Great  Britain.  The  latter  had  been  sent  as 
special  minister  for  the  purpose.  Besides  settling  the  boundary  question,  this 
agreement,  known  as  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  provided  for  the  final  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  giving  up  of  criminal  fugitives  fix)m  justice,  in 
certain  cases. 

A  new  presidential  election  now  approached.     On  the  5th  of  May,  1840,  a 

^ag©  602. 

'  A  party  of  Americana  took  poeseasioii  of  Navy  Island,  situated  in  the  Niagara  Biver  about 
two  miles  above  the  Fails,  and  belonging  to  Canada.  They  nmnbered  seven  hui^red  stroog,  weQ 
provisioned,  and  provided  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  a  small  steamboat  named 
Carc^ne^  to  ply  between  Schloeser,  on  the  American  side,  and  Navy  Island.  On  a  dark  niglit  la 
December,  183*7,  a  party  of  royalists  from  the  Canada  shore  crossed  over,  cut  the  Cbroim«  loose, 
set  her  on  fire,  and  she  went  over  the  great  cataract  while  in  full  blasse.  It  was  believed  that  some 
persons  were  on  board  tiio  vessel  at  the  time. 
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national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  unanimously  nom- 
inated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President.  No  nomination  was  made  for  Yice-Pres- 
ident,  but  soon  afterward,  Richard  M.  Johnson^  and  James  K.  Polk  were 
selected  as  candidates  for  that  office,  in  different  States.  A  national  Whig*  con- 
vention had  been  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  December 
previous  [1839],  when  General  William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  the  popular 
leader  in  the  North- West,  in  the  War  of  1812,'  was  nominated  for  President, 
and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  Never,  before,  was  the 
country  so  excited  by  an  election,  and  never  before  was  a  presidential  contest 
characterized  by  such  demoralizing  proceedings.^  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  being  held  responsible  by  the  opposition  for  the  business  depres- 
sion which  yet  brooded  over  the  country,  public  speakers  aigrayed  vast  masses 
of  the  people  against  the  President,  and  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Republic,  the  population  had  increased  from  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  all 
colors,  to  seventeen  millions.  A  magazine  writer  of  the  day,*  in  comparing 
several  administrations,  remarked  that  '^  The  great  events  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  known  and  designated,  is  the 
divorce  of  bank  and  State*  in  the  fiscal  affiurs  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
the  return,  after  half  a  century  of  deviation,  to  the  original  design  of  the  Gon- 
stitution." 


■#■  ♦  ■» 


CHAPTER   XI. 

HARRISON'S  AND  TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATION.     [1841—1846.] 

The  city  pf  Washington  was  thronged  with  people  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,'  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States.   He 


'  Page  424  '  Note  2,  page  466.  '  Pages  416  to  424,  inclusive. 

*  Because  General  Harrison  lived  in  the  West,  and  his  residence  was  associated  with  pioneer 
life,  a  log-cabin  became  the  symbol  of  his  party.  These  cabins  were  erected  all  over  the  country, 
in  which  meetings  were  held ;  and,  as  the  hospitality  of  the  old  hero  was  symbolized  by  a  barrel 
of  cider,  made  firee  to  all  visiters  or  strangers,  who  "  never  found  the  latch-string  of  his  log-cabin 
drawn  in,"  that  beverage  was  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  all  who  attended  the  meetings  in  the  cabins. 
These  meetings  were  scenes  of  carousal,  deeply  injurious  to  all  who  participated  in  them,  and 
especially  to  the  young.  Thousands  of  drunkards,  in  after  years,  dated  their  departure  from  sobri- 
ety to  the  "Hard  Cider"  campaign  of  1840. 

*  Democraiic  Review,  April,  1840. 

*  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  sub-treasury  scheme.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  remarked  to  a  friend,  just 
previous  to  sending  his  message  to  Ck>ngress,  in  which  he  proposed  that  plan  for  collecting  and 
keeping  the  public  moneys:  "We  can  not  know  how  the  immediate  convulsion  may  result;  but 
the  people  will,  at  all  events,  eventually  come  right,  and  posterity  at  least  \^nll  do  me  justice.  Be 
the  present  issue  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  for  posterity  that  I  will  write  this  message." 

"^  William  Henry  Harrison,  son  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
bom  near  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  in  February,  1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  was  prepared,  by  studies,  for  a  physician,  but  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  the  United  States  artillery,  in  1791.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  North- 
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vas  then  aa  old  man,  having  passed  almost  a  month  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-dgfat 
years.  Yet  there  was  a  vigor  in  his  movements  quite  rem^kable  for  one  of 
that  age,  and  who  had  passed  through  so  many  hardships  and  ph^cal  labors. 
From  a  platform  over  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where 
Mr.  Van  Buren  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  General  Harrison,  in  a  clear 


M  ^^'^^^^^^-^f''*^ 


voice,  read  his.  lie  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers  during  the  reading. 
When  it  was  concluded,  Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and 
three  successive  cannon  peals  announced  the  fact  that  the  Republic  had  a  new 
President.  Harrison  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  officers.'  and  these 
were  all  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  then  in  session. 

President  Harrison's  inaugural  wpeech  was  well  received  by  all  parties,  incl 
the  dawn  of  his  administration  gave  omens  of  a  brighter  day  for  theconntry. 
When  his  Address  went  over  the  land  and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  csbinet 


wpstem  Teiritocyin  1797;  anil  bI  tbo  orc  of  Iwenty-sir  jears,  wiis  elected  tlie  flrel  delate » 
Coogress  from  tliat  domBio.  He  was  afterward  appointed  Rovernor  of  IndioDft  Temtoiy,  tiwl  "■ 
very  active  duriog  the  War  of  1812.  Soc  paRca  416  to  421  incluaive.  At  lis  doee  he  retired  (o 
his  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  bnnka  of  tlie  Ohio.  He  anved  in  the  natioDal  couDcil  lor  Kar 
years  [4824  to  182S]  hs  United  Stnt<«aenalor,  when  he  was  appraoted  minister  to  Co!oiiibii,oiie(< 
the  South  American  republics.  Ho  was  Snally  rais^  to  the  highest  post  of  honor  in  the  nation. 
Hia  last  disease  was  pneumonia,  or  bilioua  pleurisy,  which  terminated  hia  life  in  a  itw  days.  Hi* 
last  words  were  (thinking;  he  was  addressing  his  successor  in  office):  "Sir,  1  wish  yon  to  under- 
Btani]  the  prineiplea  of  llie  governmcni.     I  winh  Ihera  carried  out.    I  ask  nothitiR  more." 

'  Daniel  Webster,  Swretari-  of  State ;  ftiomim  Kwinjr,  Piiretan-  of  the  TrcaEury ;  John Bdl 
Secretary  of  War;  George  R  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Kavy;  Francis  Grsoger,  p       -^    '' 
eral ;  and  J.  J.  Crittenden,  AttaTtiey.QeaeraL 
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coonselors  was  knoTm,  prosperity  was  half  restored,  for  confidence  was  re- 
enthroned  in  the  commercial  world.  But  all  the  hopes  which  centered  in  the 
new  President  were  soon  extinguished,  and  the  anthems  of  the  inaugural  day 
were  speedily  changed  to  solemn  requiems.  Precisely  one  month  after  he  uttered 
his  oath  of  ofiSce,  the  new  President  died.  That  sad  event  occurred  on  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1841.  Before  he  had  fairly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  government,  it  was  paralyzed,  and  the  only  official  act  of  general  importance 
performed  by  President  Harrison  during  his  brief  administration,  was  the  issu- 
ing of  a  proclamation,  on  the  17th  of  March,  calling  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress,  to  commence  at  the  close  of  the  following  May,  to  legislate  upon 
the  subjects  of  finance  and  revenue.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-President 
became  the  official  successor  of  the  deceased  President ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 

JOHN    TYLER.' 

He  retained  the  cabinet  appointed  by  President  Harrison  until  September  fol- 
lowing, when  all  but  the  Secretary  of  State  resigned.' 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  called  by  President  Harrison,  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  appointed  day  [May  81,  1841],  and  continued  until 
the  13th  of  September  following.  The  Sub-Treasury  act*  was  repealed,  and  a 
general  Bankrupt  law  was  enacted.  This  humane  law  accomplished  a  material 
benefit.     Thousands  of  honest  and  enterprising  men  had  been  crushed  by  the 


'  The  predecessors  of  Harrison  had  called  extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress,  as  follows :  John 
Adams,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1797 ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1808,  to  provide  for 
carrying  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  into  effect ;  James  Madison,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1809,  and  also  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1813 ;  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1837. 

*  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  members  of  Harrison's  cabinet  dispatched  Fletcher  Webster,  chief 
clerk  in  the  State  Department,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  the  death  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  then  at  Williamsburg.  So  great  was  the  dispatch,  both  by  the  messenger  and  the 
Tice-President,  that  the  latter  arrived  in  Washington  t>n  Tucsiday  morning,  the  6th  of  April,  at  four 
o'clock.  As  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  his  oath  of  office  as  Vice-President,  while 
acting  as  President,  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  oath  anew,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  before  Judge  Cranch,  of 
Washington  city.  On  the  following  day  he  attended  the  funeral  of  President  Harrison.  John 
Tyler  was  bom  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  in  March,  1790.  He  was  so  precocious  that  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, studied  law,  and  at  nineteen  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  where  he  served  for  several  yearsw  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  in  1816,  when  only  twenty-six  years  of  ago.  He  was 
there  again  in  1819.  In  1825  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  he  was  much  in  public  life  until  the  dose  of  his  Presidential  ca- 
reer. Since  then  he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Sherwood  Forest,  his  pleasant  estate,  a  few  miles 
from  Charles  City  court-house. 

•  He  then  appointed  Walter  Forward,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary 
of  War;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Poetmaater-General ;  and 
Hugh  S.  Legard,  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Tyler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  his  cabinet  of- 
ficers, by  death,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Logare  accompanied  the  President  to  Boston, 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  [page  235],  in  June, 
1843,  and  died  there.  On  the  28th  of  February  following,  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Princeton,  while  on  an  excursion  upon  the  Potomac,  killed  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secretary  of  State ; 
Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  President  and 
many  ladies  were  on  board.  Among  the  killed  was  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
whose  daughter  the  President  soon  afterward  marriedL  *  Note  2,  page  471. 
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recent  bosiness  revulsion,  and  were  so  laden  with  debt  as  to  be  bopelcealj 
chained  to  a  najrow  sphere  of  action.  The  law  relieved  them;  and  wtile  it 
bore  heavily  upon  the  creditor  class,  for  a  while,  its  operations  were  beneficent 
and  useful.  When  dishonest  men  began  to  make  it  a  pretense  for  cheating,  it 
was  repealed.     But  the  chief  object  sought  to  be  obtained  during  this  sesakm, 


yyffA^%-&y^' 


namely,  the  chartering  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  not  achieved.  Two 
separate  bills'  for  that  purpose  were  vetoed'  by  the  President,  who,  like  J«ct- 
son,  thought  be  perceived  great  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  workings* 
such  an  institution.  The  course  of  the  President  was  vehemently  censured  by 
the  party  in  power,  and  the  last  veto  led  to  the  dissolution  of  his  cabinet  Mr. 
Webster  patriotically  remained  at  his  poet,  for  great  public  interests  would  lave 
suffered  by  bis  withdrawal,  at  that  time. 

The  year  1842  (second  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration)  was  distinguished  by 
the  return  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition ;  the  settlement  of  the 
North-eastern  boundary  question;  essential  modifications  of  the  tariff;  imt 
domestic  difficulties  in  Rhode  Island.  The  exploring  expedition,  commanded  bj,- 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  had  been  sent,  several  years  be- 
fore, to  traverse  and  explore  the  groat  southern  ocean.     It  coasted  along  what 
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is  supposed  to  be  an  Antarctic  continent,  for  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  the 
?icinity  of  latitude  66  degrees  south,  and  between  longitude  96  and  154  degrees 
east.  The  expedition  brought  home  a  great  many  curiosities  of  island  human 
life,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens  of  natural  history,  all  of  which  are 
now  [1856]  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Institute,  Patent  Office  building,  in 
Washington  city.  The  expedition  made  a  voyage  of  about  ninety  thousand 
miles,  equal  to  almost  four  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  modifi- 
cations of  the  tariff  were  important.  By  the  compromise  act  of  1832,^  duties 
on  foreign  goods  were  to  reach  the  minimum  of  reduction  at  the  close  of  1842, 
when  the  tariff  would  only  provide  revenue,  not  protection  to  manufactures, 
like  that  of  1828.'  The  latter  object  appeared  desirable ;  and  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1842,  high  tariffs  were  imposed  on  many  foreign  articles. 
The  President  vetoed  it ;  but  another  tariff  bill,  less  objectionable,  received 
bis  assent  on  the  9th  of  August. 

The  difficulties  in  Rhode  Island  originated  in  a  movement  to  adopt  a 
State  Constitution  of  government,  and  to  abandon  the  old  charter  given  by 
Charles  the  Second,'  in  1663,  under  which  the  people  had  been  ruled  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Disputes  arose  concerning  the  proper  method  to  be 
pursued  in  making  the  change,  and  these  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Two  par- 
ties were  formed,  known,  respectively,  as  the  '^ suffrage/'  or  radical  party;  the 
other  as  the  "  law  and  order,"  or  conservative  party.  Each  formed  a  Constitu- 
tion, elected  a  governor  and  legislature,^  and  finally  armed  [May  and  June, 
1843]  in  defense  of  their  respective  claims.  The  State  was  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  and  the  aid  of  Federal  troops  had  to  be  invoked,  to  restore  quiet  and 
order.  A  free  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  *'  law  and  order"  party  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1843,  was  sus- 
tained, and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Tyler's  administration,  the  country  was 
much  agitated  by  discussions  concerning  the  proposed  admission  of  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Texas,  on  our  south-west  frontier,  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed  at  the  North,  because  the  annexation 
would  increase  the  area  and  political  strength  of  slavery,  and  lead  to  a  war  with 
Mexico.^     A  treaty  for  admission,  signed  at- Washington  on  the  12th  of  April, 

*  Page  464.  •  Page  459.  ■  Pago  158. 

*  The  "  8uffi!«ge''  party  elected  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  goyemor,  and  the  "  law  and  order"  party 
dioee  Samuel  W.  King  for  chief  magistrate.  Dorr  was  fln^y  arrested,  tried  for  and  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  excitement  having  passed  away,  in  a  meas- 
ure, he  was  released  in  Jnne,  1846,  bat  was  deprived  of  all  the  civil  rights  of  a  citizen.  These  dis- 
alnlities  were  remoYed  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 

*  Texas  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  that  ancient  Mexico  conquered  by  Cortez  [page  43].  In 
1824,  Mexico  became  a  republic  under  Generals  Victoria  and  Santa  Anna,  and  was  divided  into 
States  united  by  a  Federal  Constitution.  One  of  these  was  Texas,  a  territory  which  was  origin- 
ally claimed  by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  purchased  [p^^  390]  from  France  in 
1803,  but  ceded  to  Spain  in  1820.  In  1821-22,  a  colony  from  the  United  States,  under  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  made  a  settlement  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River;  and  the  Spanish  goyemment 
wvoring  immigration  thither,  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population.  There  were  ten  thousand 
Americans  in  that  province  in  1833.  Santa  Anna  became  military  dictator ;  and  the  people  of 
Texas,  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  arbitrary  rule,  rebelled.  A  war  ensued ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1836.  a  convention  declared  Texas  independent.    Much  bloodshed  occurred  afterward ;  but  a  final 
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1844,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June  following.  To  the  next 
Congress  the  proposition  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolntion,  and 
received  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  and 
the  assent  of  the  President  on  the  same  day.  This  measure  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Presidential  election  in  1844.  It  became  more  and  more  pop- 
ular with  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  pledged  in  favor  of  the  measure,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  assembled 
at  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  May,  1844.  George  M.  Dallas  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  November  following,  they  were  both 
elected.  The  opposing  candidates  were  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuj- 
sen.  The  last  important  official  act  of  President  Tyler  was  the  signing,  on  the 
8d  of  March,  1845,  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the 
Union  of  States. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

POLK'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1846  —  1849.] 

Never  before  had  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  Federal 
city,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  as  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1845,  when  James  Knox  Polk, '  of  Tennessee,  the  tenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Tanej. 
The  day  was  unpleasant.  A  lowering  morning  preceded  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion  were  marred  thereby.  The  address  of  the  President, 
on  that  occasion,  clearly  indicated  that  energetic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
administration.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  nominated  his  cabinet 
officers,^  and  the  Senate  being  in  session,  immediately  confirmed  them. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, were  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  tea 
large  portion  of  the  vast  territory  of  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  former 


battlo  at  San  Jacinto,  in  whfbh  tho  Tczans  were  led  by  General  Houston,  one  of  the  present  [1856] 
United  States  senators  from  Texas,  vindicated  tho  position  the  people  had  taken,  and  tenniiiatea 
tlio  strife.  Texas  remained  an  independent  republic  until  its  admission  into  our  Federal  Unkm  in 
1845. 

*  James  K.  Polk  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina^  in  NoTember,  1795.  While 
he  was  a  child,  his  father  settled  in  Tennessee ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  young  Polk  in  pobfie 
life,  was  as  a  member  of  tho  Tennessee  Legislature,  in  1823.  He  had  been  admitted  to  tiw  btr 
three  years  before,  but  public  life  kept  him  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  except  at  intemh. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1825,  and  was  in  that  body  almost  continually  until  elevated  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  lie  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1835,  and  contin- 
ued in  tho  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  during  five  consecutive  sessions.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  1839,  and  President  of  the  United  States  in  1844.  He  retired  to  hii 
residence,  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  tho  close  of  his  term,  in  1849,  and  died  there  in  June  of 
the  same  year. 

•  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State;  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  WiDiam 
L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War;  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Cave  Johnaon,  PoBtmastcT' 
General ;  and  John  T.  Mason,  Attorney-General 
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demanded  and  received  the  earliest  consideration.  On  the  last  day  of  his  offi- 
cial term,  President  Tyler  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Texan  Government, 
with  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  American  Congress,'  in  &vor  of  aa- 
nezatioQ.  Tl:D3e  were  considered  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  called  &r  tho 
purpcae  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  for  Texia.  That  body  improved  of  tho 
,  by  resolation,  on  the  4th  of  July,  184  >.     On  that  day  Tezaa  became 


one  of  the  States  of  onr  Confederation.  The  other  momentous  subject  (the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  to  certain  portions  of  Oregon),  also  received  prompt 
attention.  That  vast  territory,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
had  been,  for  some  time,  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries.'  In 
1818,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  nation  should  equally  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  all  the  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast,  for  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  re- 
newed in  1827,  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  the  stipulation,  that  either  party 
might  rescind  it  by  giving  the  other  party  twelve  months'  notice.     Such  notice 


'  The  communiootion  was  mado  Ihron^  A.  J.  Dnnelson,  the  "American"  caodidate  for  Vice- 
Freaident  of  the  United  States,  in  1866,  who  was  our  Charg6  d'Affairei  to  tbe  Texan  OoremmeDt 

*  Captain  Gref,  of  Boston,  entered  tlia  mouth  oT  the  Columbia  Hiver  in  1762,  and  Captains 
Lewis  and  Claike  explored  that  region,  (him  the  Rockj  Mountains  westward,  in  ISIMr-'S.  In  1811, 
the  late  J.  J.  Aator  established  a  trading  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  British 
doctrine,  always  practiced  by  theio,  that  the  entrance  of  a  vossol  of  a  civilLzed  naUon  into  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  gives  title,  bj  tbe  ligbt  of  discovery,  to  the  territoi?  watered  by  that  river  and 
its  tnbotaries,  clearly  gave  Oregon  to  54  dogreee  40  minulM,  to  the  Hiuled  Slates,  for  the  di»- 
coveT7  of  Captain  Qnj,  in  1792,  wai      
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was  given  bj  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  the  boundary  was  then  fixed  bj 
treaty,  made  at  Washington  city,  in  June  of  that  year.  Great  Britain  claimed 
the  whole  territory  to  54°  40'  north  latitude,  the  right  to  which  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States.  The  boundary  line  was  finally  fixed  at  latitude  49" ; 
and  in  1848,  a  territorial  goyemment  was  established.  In  March,  1853,  Ore- 
gon was  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  made  a  separate  domain,  by  the 
title  of  Washington  Territory. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  as  had  been  predicted,  caused  an  immediate  rap- 
ture between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  for  the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a 
part  of  its  territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  other  governments.  Soon  after 
[March  6,  1845]  Congress  had  adopted  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  Union,'  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, formally  protested  against  that  measure,  and  demanded  his  passports. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  General  Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  issaed  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  his  determination  to  defeod 
them — by  arms,  if  necessary.  But,  independent  of  the  act  complained  of,  there 
already  existed  a  cause  for  serious  disputes  between  -the  United  States  and 
Mexico.'  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  republican  govfimment  by  the  latter, 
in  1824,  it  had  been  an  unjust  and  injurious  neighbor.  '  Impoverished  by  civil 
wars,  its  authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  replenish  its  Treasury  by  plandenDg 
American  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
American  merchants  within  its  borders.  The  United  States  goveniment 
remonstrated  in  vain,  until,  in  1831,  a  treaty  was  formed,  and  promises  of 
redress  were  made.  But  aggressions  continued ;  and  in  1840,  the  aggr^te 
amount  of  American  property  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Mexicans,  was 
more  .than  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  claim  for  this  amount  remained  unset- 
tled' when  the  annexation  of  Texas  occurred  [July  4,  1845],  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  two  governments  were  suspended. 

The  President  being  fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Mexicans, 
ordered  [July]  General  Zachary  Taylor,*  then  in  command  of  troops  in  the 
South- West,  to  proceed  to  Texas,  and  take  a  position  as  near  the  Rio  Grande/ 
as  prudence  would  allow.  This  force,  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  called 
the  ^'Army  of  Occupation,"  for  the  defense  of  Texas.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  squadron,  under  Commodore  Conner,  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
protect  American  interests  there.  General  Taylor  first  landed  on  the  25th  of 
July  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,'  and  then  embarked  for  Corpus  Christi,  a  Mexican 

*  Pago  478.  '  Pronounced  May-hee-co  by  the  Spaniards. 

'  Commissioners  appointed  by  tbo  two  govomments  to  adjust  these  claims^  met  in  1840.  The 
Mexican  commissionerH  acknowledged  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  more.  In  1843  the  whole 
amount  was  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  and  the  payment  was  to  be  made  in  instalments  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Only  three  of  these  instalments  had  been  paid  in  1845,  and  the 
Mexican  government  refused  to  decide  whether  the  remainder  should  be  settied  or  not 

*  Taylor's  actual  rank  in  the  army  list  was  only  that  of  ColoneL  Ho  had  been  made  a  Bri^ 
ndier-General  by  brevet^  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  Florida  War  [page  468].  A  title  by  brtvel  is 
only  honorary.    Taylor  held  the  tiUe  of  Brigadier^General,  but  received  only  the  pay  of  a  Colood. 

*  Grea^  or  Grand  river.    Also  called  Bio  Bravo  del  Norte — ^Brave  North  river. 

*  There  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  first  displayed  in  power  over  Texas  aoiL 
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Tillage  bejond  the  Nueces,  and  near  its  mouth.  There  he  formed  a  camp 
[September,  1845],  and  remained  during  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter. 
It  was  during  the  gathering  of  this  storm  of  war  on  our  south-western  frontier, 
that  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  Oregon,  occurred,  which  we 
have  already  considered. 

Bj  a  di^atch  dated  January  13, 1846,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  advance  from  Corpus  Ghristi  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  the  Spanish  city  of  Matamoras,  because  Mexican  troops  were 
then  gathering  in  that  direction,  with  the  evident  intention  of  invading  Texas. 
This,  was  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Tamau- 
lipas ;  and  when,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  encamped  at  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Matamoras,  General  Taylor  was  warned  by  the 
Mexicans  that  he  was  upon  foreign  soil  Regardless  of  menaces,  he  left  his  stores 
at  Point  Isabel,  under  Major  Monroe  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  advanced  [March  28, 1846]  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  established  a  fortified  camp,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.^ 

President  Herrera's  desire  for  peace  with  the  United  States  made  him  un- 
popular, and  the  Mexican  people  elected  General  Paredes'  to  succeed  him. 
That  officer  immediately  dispatched  General  Ampudia*  with  a  large  force,  to 
Matamoras,  to  drive  the  Americans  beyond  the  Nueces.  Ampudia  arrived  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1846,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
demanding  his  withdrawal  within  twenty-four  hours.  Taylor  refused  compli- 
ance, and  continued  to  strengthen  his  camp.  Ampudia  hesitated ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  the  more  energetic 
Arista,*  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  army  of  Mexico, 
whose  reported  reinforcements  made  it  probable  that  some  decisive  action  would 
Boon  take  place.  This  change  of  affidrs  was  unfavorable  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  situation  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation"  was  now  becoming  very  critical. 
Parties  of  armed  Mexicans  had  got  between  Taylor  and  his  stores  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  had  cut  off  all  inter-communication.  Arista's  army  was  hourly 
gathering  strength;  and  already  an  American  reconnoitering  parly,  under 
Captain  Thornton,*  had  been  killed  or  captured  [April  24]  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in 

THE    WAR    WITH    MEXICO. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  the  fort  opposite  Matamoras,  General  Tay- 
lor hastened  [May  1],  with  his  army,  to  the  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  which  vras 
menaced  by  a  large  Mexican  force'  collected  in  his  rear.     He  left  a  regiment 

*  It  was  named  Fort  Brown,  in  honor  of  Msjor  Brown,  the  o£Eicer  in  command  there.  It  waa 
erected  under  the  saperintendenoe  of  Captain  Manafleld,  and  was  large  enough  to  aooommodate 
about  two  thousand  men.  '  Pronounced  Pa-ray-dhes. 

'  Pronounced  Am-poo-dhee-ah.  *  Pronounced  Ah-reee-tah. 

*  General  Taylor  had  been  informed  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  were  crossing  the  Rio 
Gnmde,  above  his  encampment,  and  he  sent  Captain  Thornton,  with  sixty  dragoons,  to  reconnoitre. 
They  were  surprised  and  captured.  Sixteen  Americans  were  kUled,  and  Captain  Thornton  escaped 
by  an  extraordinary  leap  of  his  horse. 

*  General  Taylor  was  apprised  of  this  force  of  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans,  by  Captain  Walker, 
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of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Major  Brown  (in  whoee 
honor,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  fortification  was  named),  to  defend  the 
fort,  and  reached   Point   Isabel   the  same  day,  without  molestation.    Thia 
departure  produced  great  joy  in  Matamoras,  for  the  Mexicans  regarded  it  as  a 
cowardly  retreat.     Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  attack  Fort  Brown; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  May  [1846],  a  battery  at  Matamoras  opened 
a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  it,  while  quite  a  large  body  of 
troops  crossed  the  river,  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.     General  Taylor  had  left 
orders  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  aid  being  required,  heavy  signal-guns 
should  be  fired  at  the  fort.     For  a  long  time  the  little  garrison  made  a  noble 
defense,  and  silenced  the  Mexican  battery ;  but  when,  finally,  the  enemy  gath- 
ered in  strength  in  the  rear,  and  commenced  planting  cannons,  and  the  heroic 
Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,^  the  signals  were  given  [May  6],  and 
Taylor  prepared  to  march  for  the  Rio  Grande.     He  left  Point  Isabel  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  with  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  having  been 
reinforced  by  Texas  volunteers,  and  marines  from  the  American  fleet  then 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.     At  noon,  the  next  day  [May  8], 
they  discovered  a  Mexican  army,  under  Arista,  full  six  thousand  strong,  dravn 
up  in  battle  array  upon  a  portion  of  a  prairie  flanked  by  ponds  of  water,  and 
beautified  by  trees,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Palo  Alto.     As  soon  as  his  men 
could  take  refreshments,  Taylor  formed  his  army,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
attack.     For  five  hours  a  hot  contest  was  maintained,  when,  at  twilight,  the 
Mexicans  gave  way  and  fled,  and  victory,  thorough  and  complete,  was  with  the 
Americans.     It  had  been  an  afternoon  of  terrible  excitement  and  fatigue,  and 
when  the  firing  ceased,  the  victors  sank  exhausted  upon  the  ground.     They  had 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  fifty-three ;'  the  Mexicans  lost  about  six  hundred. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the  deep  slumbers  of  the 
little  army  were  broken  by  a  summons  to  renew  the  march  for  Fort  Brown. 
They  saw  no  traces  of  the  enemy  until  toward  evening,  when  they  discovered 
them  strongly  posted  in  a  ravine,  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  drawn  up  in 
battle  order.     A  shorter,  but  bloodier  conflict  than  that  at  Palo  Alto,  the  pre- 
vious day,  ensued,  and  again  the  Americans  were  victorious.     They  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  ten ;  the  Mexican  loss  was  at  least  one 
thousand.     General  La  Yega^  and  a  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  and 

the  celebrated  Texas  Ranger,  who  had  been  employed  by  Major  Monroe  to  keep  open  a  coaunazii- 
cation  between  Point  Isabel  and  Taylor's  camp.  Walker  had  fought  them  with  his  single  compuif. 
armed  with  revolving  pistols,  and  after  killing  thirty,  escaped,  and,  with  six  of  his  men,  nached 
Taylor's  camp. 

'  He  lost  a  leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  [note  2,  page  296],  and  died  on  the  9th  of  Kftj. 
He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1788 ;  was  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  was  promoted  to  M^'or  in  1843; 
and  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

'  Among  the  fisitally  wounded  was  Captain  Page,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  died  on  the  12th  </ 
July  following,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  Also,  Major  Ringgold,  oommaadtf  of  the  ftpog 
Artillery,  who  died  at  Point  Isabel,  four  days  afterwaid,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years. 

'  Pronounced  Ray-sah-kah  day  la  Pal-mah,  or  Dry  River  of  Palms.  The  ravine  is  sapposed  to 
he  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream.  The  spot  is  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Rk>  Grande,  about  tbiM 
miles  from  Matamoraa  In  this  engagement,  Taylor's  force  was  about  one  thousand  seven  hoodred; 
Arista  had  been  reinforced,  and  had  about  seven  thousand  men. 

*  Lay  Yay-goh.    He  was  a  brave  officer,  and  was  captured  by  Captahi  May,  who^  rising  in  ^ 
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eight  pieces  of  cannon,  three  standards,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  were 
captured.  The  Mexican  army  was  completely  broken  up.  Arista  saved  him- 
self by  solitary  flight,  and  made  his  way  alone  across  the  Ilio  Grande.  After 
suffering  a  bombardment  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Brown  were  relieved,  and  the  terrified  Mexicans  were  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  Matamoras. 

When  intelligence  of  the  first  bloodshed,  in  the  attack  upon  Captain  Thorn- 
ton and  his  party,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  little  Army  of  Occupation,  reached  New  Orleans,  and  spread  over 
the  land,  the  whole  country  was  aroused ;  and  before  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  [May  8,  9]  were  known  in  the  States,  Congress  had 
declared  [May  11,  1846]  that,  ^*by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States ;"  authorized  the 
President  to  raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriated  ten  millions  of 
dollars  [May  13]  toward  carrying  on  the  contest.  Within  two  days,  the  Sec- 
retBury  of  War  and  General  Scott*  planned  [May  15]  a  campaign,  greater  in  the 
territorial  extent  of  its  proposed  operations,  than  any  recorded  in  history.  A 
fleet  was  to  sweep  around  Cape  Horn,  and  attack  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico ; 
an  "  Army  of  the  West"  was  to  gather  at  Fort  Leavenworth,*  invade  New 
Mexico,  and  co-operate  with  the  Pacific  fleet ;  and  an  "Army  of  the  Center" 
was  to  rendezvous  in  the  heart  of  Texas,*  to  invade  Old  Mexico  from  the  north. 
On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  [May],  the  Mexican  government  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

When  news  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  reached  the  States,  a  thrill  of  joy 
went  throughout  the  land,  and  bonfires,  illuminations,  orations,  and  the  thunder 
of  cannons,  were  seen  and  heard  in  all  the  great  cities.  In  the  mean  while. 
Genera^  Taylor  was  in  Mexico,  preparing  for  other  brilliant  victories.*  He 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  drove  the  Mexican  troops  from  Matamqras,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town  on  the  18th  of  May.  There  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  August,  receiving  orders  from  government,  and  reinforcements,  and  prepar- 
ing to  march  into  the  interior.  The  first  division  of  his  army,  under  General 
Worth,*  moved  toward  Monterey®  on  the  20th.  Taylor,  with  the  remainder  (in 
all,  more  than  six  thousand  men),  followed  on  the  3d  of  September;  and  on 
the  9th,  the  whole  army^  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  doomed  city,  then 

stirrups,  shouted,  "Remember  your  regiment!  Men,  follow!"  and,  with  his  dragoons,  rushed  for- 
ward in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery,  captured  La  Vega,  killed  or  dispersed  the  gunners, 
and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  '  Page  485. 

'  A  strong  United  States  post  on  the  southern  bank  of  tbo  Missouri  River,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Great  Plains.    These  plains  extend  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

*  At  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  the  center  of  Austin's  settlement  [note  6,  page  477],  south  of  the 
Colorado  river. 

*  On  the  30th  of  May  he  was  rewarded  for  his  skill  and  bravery  by  a  commission  as  Msyor- 
General,  by  brevet    See  note  4,  page  480. 

*  William  J.  Worth  was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1794.  Ho  was  a  gallant  soldier 
during  the  War  of  1812-15;  was  retained  in  the  army,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Monterey,  was 
made  a  Major-General  by  brevet,  and  received  the  gilt  of  a  sword  from  Congress.  He  was  of  great 
service  during  the  whole  war  with  Mexico.    He  died  in  Texas  in  May,  1849. 

*  Pronounced  Mon-tar-ray.     It  is  the  capital  of  New  Leon. 

^  The  principal  officers  with  General  Taylor,  at  this  time^  were  Generals  Worth,  Quitman, 
Twiggs,  Butler,  Henderson,  and  Hamer. 
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defended  by  Greneral  Ampudia/  with  more  than  nine  thousand  tn>opB.  It  was 
a  strong  walled  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre,  well  fortified  by 
both  nature  and  art,  and  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  march  of  tlu? 
victor  toward  the  interior.  But  having  secured  the  Saltillo  road,*  bj  which 
supplies  for  the  Mexicans  in  Monterey  were  to  be  obtained,  General  Taylor 
commenced  a  siege  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  conflict  continued  almost 
four  days,  a  part  of  the  time  within  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  the  carnage 
was  dreadful.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  town  and  garrison  on  the  fourth  daj' 
[September  24],  and  leaving  General  Worth  in  command  there,  General  Tay- 
lor encamped  at  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  distant,  and  awaited  further 
orders  from  his  government.* 

When  Congress  made  the  declaration  of  war,  and  authorized  the  raising  of 
an  army  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  General  WooP  was  commissioDed 
to  muster  and  prepare  for  service,  the  gathering  volunteers.  He  performed 
this  duty  so  promptly,  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  twelve  thousand  of  them 
had  been  inspected,  and  mustered  into  service.  Nine  thousand  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  reinforce  General  Taylor,  and  the  remainder 
repaired  to  Bexar,*  in  Texas,  where  they  were  disciplined  by  General  Wool,  in 
person,  preparatory  to  marching  into  the  province  of  Chihuahua,^  in  the  heart 
of  Mexico.  Wool  went  up  the  Rio  Grande  with  about  three  thousand  men. 
crossed  the  river  at  Presidio,  and  on  the  last  day  of  October,  reached  Monclova, 
seventy  miles  north-west  from  Monterey.  His  kindness  to  the  people  won  their 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  friend.  There  he  was  informed 
of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  penetrating  Chihuahua,  and  marched  to  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Parras,  in  Coahuila,  where  he  obtained  ample  supplies  for  his  own  and 
Taylor's  forces. 

The  armistice"  at  Monterey  ceased  on  the  13th  of  November,  by  order  of 
the  United  States  government.  General  Worth,  with  nine  hundred  men,  took 
possession  of  Saltillo  [November  15,  1846],  the  capital  of  Coahuila,*  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  leaving  General  Butler  in  command  at  Monterey,  marched  for 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Tampico, 

»  Page  481. 

'  This  road  passed  through  the  mountains  along  the  San  Juan  nveVf  and  is  the  onlj  commu- 
nication between  Monterey  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Durango.  The  oomzoand  of 
this  road  was  obtained  after  a  severe  contest  with  Mexican  cavahy,  on  the  20th  of  May,  by  a  party 
under  General  Worth. 

'  The  Mexican  soldiers  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war;  and,  being  short 
of  provisions,  and  assured  that  Santa  Anna,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans,  desired  peace,  G«n* 
eral  Taylor  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  weeks,  if  permitted  by  his  government 

*  llie  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  sixty-oneu  The 
number  lost  by  the  Mexicans  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  one 
thoosand. 

*  John  Ellis/Wool  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  soon  ro^?  io 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-Colonel,  for  gallant  conduct  on  Queenstown  Heights  [page  413j.  He  ta.^ 
belonged  to  the  army  ever  since.  He  was  breveted  brigadier  in  1826^  and  for  gaJlant  coodact  tt 
Buena  Vista,  in  1847,  was  breveted  M^jor-Gkneral. 

•  Austin's  settlement     See  note  5,  page  477.  '  Pronounced  Chee-xrah-iraL 
'  The  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  is  so  called. 

•  Pronounced  CJo-ah-weel-ah. 
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on  the  coast  That  place  had  already  somndered'  [November  14],  and  being 
iniimned  that  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  San  Lnis  Pab»i,*  he 
returned  to  Monterey,  to  reinforce  Cteneral  Worth,  if  necessary.  Worth  was 
joined  by  Wool's  dirision,  near  Saltillo,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  Taylor 
■gain  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Victoria,  on  tJie  29th. 

And  now  the  conquering  Taylor  was  compelled  to  endure  a  severe  trial  of 
his  temper  and  patriotism.  General  Scott'  had  arrived 
before  Vera  Cms  [January,  1847],  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Mexico  from  that  point,  and  being  the  senior 
officer,  took  the  supreme  command.  Just  as  Taylor 
was  preparing  for  a  vigorons  winter  campaign,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  General  Scott,  to  send  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  best  officers  aoA  troops  to  assist 
against  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  act  thereafter  only  on  the 
defensive.*  Taylor  was  deeply  mortified,  but,  like  a 
tme  Boldi^,  instantly  obeyed,  and  he  and  Greneral 
Wool  were  left  with  an  aggregate  force  of  only  about 
five  thousand  men  (only  five  hundred  regulars)  to  op- 
poae  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  now  gathering  at  San  Luis  Fotosi,  under 
Santa  Anna.  They  unit«d  their  forces  at  Agua  Nueva,'  twenty  miles  south 
&om  Saltillo,  on  the  San  Luis  road,  early  in  February  [Feb.  4,  1S47],  and 
treak  as  he  was,  Taylor  determined  to  fight  the  Mexicans,  who  were  now  ad- 
vancing upon  him.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  The  Americans 
fell  back  (Feb.  21]  to  Buena  Vista,*  within  eleven  miles  of  Saltillo,  and  there, 
in  a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains,  encamped  in  battle  order.  At  about  noon 
the  next  day  [Feb.  22] — the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington — the  Mex- 
ican army  approached  within  two  miles  of  them ;  and  Santa  Anna,  assuring 
Taylor  that  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  could  not 
escape,  ordered  him  to  surrender  within  an  hour.  Taylor  politely  refused  the 
request,  and  both  armies  prepared  for  battle.'     There  was  some  skirmising  dnr- 


*  CommodoTB  CooDor,  who  oommanded  the  "  Home  Sqn&dran"  in  the  GmH,  captured  Tunpico, 
TobMCO  and  Tuepau  were  CBptored  by  OommodDre  Peny  [page  612],  in  October  fbllowing. 

*  Santa  Anna  waa  elected  provinonal  PreaideDt  of  Mexico,  ia  December,  aad  in  vioUltiOD  of  his 
pMCe  promisee  to  Commodore  Cimnor,  lie  immediately  placed  himBolT  at  the  head  of  the  anny. 

'  Winfleld  Soott  wm  born  in  Virginia  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  to  law  practice  at  the  ago  of 
twenty  yeara.  He  joined  the  anny  in  180S,  waa  made  IJeutenant-Colonel  in  1812,  and  pawed 
tluough  the  war  that  ensaed,  witb  great  hoiior  to  himaelf  and  hig  country.  Ha  waa  breveted 
aaiar-general  in  1S14,  and  waa  made  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1841.  His  aacceeaeg  in  iiox- 
tco  KT^tly  added  to  his  laurels ;  and  Congress,  after  a  delay  of  several  yeara,  honored  him  witb  IM 
commission  of  Lleutenant-Q«neral,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1856.  He  is  now  [1S66]  ooosidered 
one  of  the  greatest  captaioft  of  the  a^. 

*  The  neccosity  for  this  order  waa  as  painlUI  to  Qeneral  9cott  as  it  was  mortiiyinK  to  General 
^ylor.  Before  leaving  Washington,  Scott  wrote  a  long  priTate  letter  to  Taylor,  appnaing  him  of 
this  necessity,  expressing  his  sincere  regrets,  and  speaking  in  highest  praiso  of  tbe  victories  already 
Bchiered  in  Mexico.  *  Pronounced  Ag-wab  New-vah,  or  New  Water. 

'  Pronounced  Bire-naw  Ve«-tah — PlMsant  View.  This  was  tbe  Latne  of  a  hacienda  (plants- 
Uon)  at  Angostura. 

'  Santa  Anna  wrote  as  G>11owb: 

-  Casf  At  SmiTUA.  Febnurr  Sid,  1S4T. 
"God  *hd  LibihttI — You  are  sorrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  can  not,  in  any 
bnmaa  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  ^ecea  with  your  troops;  but'as  you  do 
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ing  the  aAenioon,  when  the  battle-cry  of  the  Americans  vhb,  "  7^e  Memory 
of  Washington!"  Early  the  following  moroiDg  {Feb.  23]  a  terrible  conflict 
coinmencGd.  It  was  desperate  and  bloody,  and  contiDued  until  sunseL  Sev- 
oral  times  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  appeared  about  to  crash 
the  little  band  of  Americans ;  and  finally  Santa  Anna  made  a  desperate  assault' 
upon  the  American  center,  commanded  by  Taylor  in  person.  It  stood  like  a 
rock  before  a  billow  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  artillery  of  Bragg,  Wash- 
ington, and  Sherman,  the  martial  wave  was  rolled  baclE,  Uie  Mexicans  fled  in 
confusion,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  bloody  field.  During  the 
night  succeeding  the  conflict,  the  Mexicans  all  withdrew,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded  behind  them.'  The  ioTsden 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  northern 
Mexican  provinces,  and  Scott  was  prepar- 
ing to  storm  Vera  Cruz*  and  march  to  tbe 
capital.*  In  the  course  of  a  few  montliE 
General  Taylor  left  Worth  in  comDucd 
[Sept.,  1847],  and  returned  home,  ctctt- 
where  receiving  tokens  of  the  highest  re- 
gard from  his  countrymen.  Let  qb  doi 
consider  other  operations  of  the  war  during  this  period. 

The  command  of  the  "Army  of  the  West"'  was  given  to  General  Kcamej.' 
with  instructions  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California,  He  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  June,  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  Great  PtuDS 
and  among  the  mountain  mnges,  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  Neir 


serve  conadtraUon  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  fmm  such  a  cataafmpbe,  md  ix  tiu'. 
putpuao  givo  you  this  notice,  in  order  tbnt  you  inny  mirrcnder  at  discretion,  under  the  a.'siiraiin- 
tliat  you  will  be  treated  with  tlio  consideration  belonging  (o  ihc  Mexican  character;  to  nhich  ciid 
you  will  bo  granted  an  Imur's  tima  to  mako  up  your  mind,  to  commence  ftom  the  mompni  duu  mj 
flog  of  tnico  arrivea  in  your  camp.  With  this  tIow,  I  osauro  you  of  my  particular  conaJdenlioiL 
"  Antonio  Lopez  db  Santa  Ass*. 

"  To  General  Z.  Taylor,  CommandinK  the  Forces  of  the  II.  S. " 

General  T.iylor  did  not  toko  tho  allotted  time  to  mako  up  his  mind,  but  inatootly  sat  doirn  auj 
wrote  tlio  Ibllowing  reply ; 

'■-Str;  In  reply  to  your  ti'ilc  of  tiiis  diile,  nuioniouing  mo  to  surrender  my  roreesalifcm- 
tion,  I  licjt  Icavo  to  say  tliat  1  dccliuo  acceding  to  your  request.  With  high  respect,  1  am.  sir,  vlui 
obedient  sorvant,  Z,  Taylob,  Unjor-Geoeral  U.  S,  irmj." 

I  To  deceive  tho  Americans,  Santa  Ann.i  resorted  to  tha  contpmptible  trick  of  Bendiiijt  out  ■ 
Cag  in  token  of  surrender,  nt  the  moment  of  making  tbe  assault,  hoping  thereby  to  cauw  tu< 
enemy  to  bo  leas  vigilant.    Taylor  was  loo  well  acquainted  with  Mexican  treachery  to  be  dp- 

*  The  Americans  lost  two  hundred  and  ^ty-soven  killed,  four  hundr^  and  flfly-six  woundtd. 
and  twenty-three  misdng.  The  Mexicans  lost  almost  two  tliousand.  They  left  five  buodRd  <<^ 
their  comrades  dead  on  the  fleld.  Among  the  Americans  slain  was  IicutenaDt-<V>loncl  Cliv,  sua  il 
the  distin([uished  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.     Pago  600.  '  Piwe*89. 

'  On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Buona  Viata,  General  Minon,  with  eight  hundred  (sralrT.  *•* 
driven  fl«ni  Saltillo  by  Captain  Weltster  and  a  small  party  of  Americana,  On  the  36th  of  Febnuir. 
Colonels  Morgan  and  Irrin  defeated  a  party  at  kgOA  Frio ;  and  on  tho  llh  of  March,  M^  G"i- 
dingn  was  victorious  at  Coralvo.  '  Pag<^  <S3. 

*  Stephen  W.  Kearney  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  tbe  "^"^ 
1812-16.  Ho  was  brerated  a  Brigadier  in  1B4G,  and  U^or-General  in  December  the  same  jear.  "'■■ 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  War.  lie  died  at  Vera  Cruz,  la  October,  1S4S,  at  the  ige  of  ^• 
Ibur  years. 
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Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  August.  Ho  met  with  no  resistance ;'  and  having  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  country,  and  constituted  Charles  Bent  its  governor, 
he  marched  toward  California.  He  soon  met  ah  express  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton* and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  informing  him  that  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia had  already  been  achieved. 

Fremont  had  been  sent  with  a  party  of  about  sixty  men  to  explore  portions 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  opposed  by  a  Mexican  force  under  General  Castro. 
Fremont  aroused  all  the  American  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  captured  a  Mexican  post  and  garrison,  and  nine  cannons,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskets,  at  Sonora  Pass  [June  15,  1846],  and  then  advanced  to 
Sonora,  and  defeated  Castro  and  his  troops.  The  Mexican  authorities  were 
effectually  driven  out  of  that  region  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  American  Californians  declared  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Fre- 
mont at  the  head  of  the  government.  Two  days  afterward.  Commodore  Sloat, 
then  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  bombarded  and  captured  Mon- 
terey ;  and  on  the  9th,  Commodore  Montgomery  took  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Commodore  Stockton  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  with  Colonel  Fremont, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Los  Angelos  on  the  17th  of  August.  On  receiv- 
ing this  information,  Kearney  sent  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  with  one  hundred  men  he  pushed  forward  to  Los  Angelos,  near  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  met  [Dec.  27,  1847]  Stockton  and  Fremont.  In  company  with 
these  officers,  he  shared  in  the  honor  of  the  final  battle  of  San  Gabriel  [Jan.  8, 
1847],  which  completed  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  California.  Fremont, 
the  real  liberator  of  that  country,  claimed  the  right  to  be  governor,  and  was 
supported  by  Stockton  and  the  people ;  but  Kearney,  his  superior  officer,  would 
not  acquiesce.  Fremont  refused  to  obey  him ;  and  Kearney  departed,  sailed 
to  Monterey,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Shubrick,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  governor,  and  proclaimed  [Feb.  8,  1847]  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States.  Fremont  was  ordered  home  to  be  tried  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission ;  but  the  President, 
valuing  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  army,  offered  it  to  him  again. 
Fremont  refiised  it,  and  went  again  to  the  wilderness  and  engaged  in  explor- 
ation.* 


'  The  govemoT  and  four  thousaDd  Mexicans  troops  fled  at  his  approach,  and  the  people,  num- 
bering about  six  thousand,  quietly  submitted. 

•  Robert  F.  Stockton  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  "New  Jersey  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  entered  the  navy  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  commodore  in  1838.  He  left  the  navy  in 
May,  1850,  and  has  since  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey. 

'  Jolm  Charles  Fremont  was  bom  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  January,  1813.  His  father  was  a 
Frenchman ;  his  mother  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  bom  while  his  parents  were  on  a  journey, 
and  his  infancy  was  spent  among  the  wilds  of  the  south-west  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced 
iho  study  of  law,  but  was  soon  afterward  placed  in  a  good  school  for  the  enlai^mcnt  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  was  yeiy  successful;  and  after  leaving  school  became  a  teacher  in  Charleston,  and  then 
instructor  in  mathematics  on  board  a  sloop-of-war.  As  a  civU  engineer,  he  had  few  equals,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  made  many  explorations,  in  the  service  of  private  individuals  and  the  g^ovemment, 
as  lieutenant  His  several  explorations  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  age.  In  1846,  the  citizens 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  presented  hun  with  an  elegant  sword,  in  a  gold  scabbard,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  the  country ;  and  in  1860|  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
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Other  sdrring  erentB  were  occurring  in  the  same  directioD  at  tliia  tima. 
While  Eeamey  was  cm  hia  wa;^  to  California,  Colonel  Dooiphao,  hj  his  cud- 
mand,  waa  engaged,  with  a  thousand  MiBSOori  volunteera,  in  forcing  die  Nit- 
AJo  Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  was  accomplished  on  tiie  23d  of 
November,  1846,  and  then  Doniphan  marched  toward  Chihuahua,  to  jinn  Gen- 
eral Wool.     At  Braceti,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  del  Norte,  they  met  a  hige 


Mexican  force  on  the  22d  of  December,  under  General  Ponce  de  Leoo.  He 
sent  a  black  flt^  to  Doniphan,  with  the  message,  "We  will  neither  ask  uor^n 
quarter."  The  Mexicans  then  advuiced  and  fired  three  rounds.  TbeHis- 
Bourians  fell  upon  their  &ces,  and  the  enemy,  supposing  them  to  be  all  sl^i 
rushed  forward  for  plunder.  The  Americans  suddenly  arose,  and  deliTering  > 
deadly  fire  from  their  rifles,  killed  two  hundred  Mexicans,  and  dispersed  *•» 
remainder  in  great  confusion.  Doniphan  then  pressed  for«-ard,  and  vben 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  he  was  confronted  [FA- », 
1847]  by  four  thousand  Mexicans.  These  he  completely  routed,'  and  tbeD 
pressing  forward  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  raiflw  "'^ 


tbroogb  ths  venerable  Banm  Yon  Humboldt,  tent  him  the  gnmd  golden  medal  itnick  fir  tl^'f^'^ 
hare  made  eaaeotial  proftrees  in  acjenoe.  When  Calilbma  became  a  StaUv  be  waaelec(e<lil>fr 
United  State*  senator  [isei];  and  at  tbe  "  Republican"  National  ConTentton.  beld  at  Pfail«d>'l''^ 
in  June,  1866,  he  was  nominated  for  the  bigh  office  of  FreiideDt  of  the  United  SUIu. 

*  Tbe  Ameiicaos  loet,  m  killed  and  wounded,  only  eighteen  men ;  tlis  HexicaiM  loat  alx)ii<  ■* 
bundled. 
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flag  of  the  United  States  upon  its  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  forty 
tbonautd  [March  2],  and  took  poesessioii  of  the  province  in  the  name  of  his  gov- 
emment.  After  resting  six  weeks  he  marched  to  Saltillo  [May  22],  where 
General  Wool  wae  encamped.  From  thence  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  hav- 
,  ing  made  a  perilous  march  from  the  Mississippi,  of  about  five  thousand  miles. 
The  conquest  of  all  Northern  Mexico,'  with  California,  was  now  complete,  and 
O^ieral  Scott  was  on  his  march  for  the  great  capital.     Let  as  now  consider 

GENERAL    SCOTT'S    INVASION    OF    MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  authorities  having  scorned  overtures  for  peace  made  by  the 
government  of  tho  United  States  in  the  autumn  <^  1846,  it  was  determined  to 
conquer  the  whole  country.  For  that  purpose  General  Soott  was  directed  to 
collect  an  army,  capture  Vera  Cruz,*  and  march  to  the  Mexican  capital.  His 
rraideKvouB  was  at  Loboe  Island,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north 
from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  he  landed  near  the  latter  with 
an  umy  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  borne  thither  by  a  powerful  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  Connor.*  He  invested  the  city  on  the  13th ;  and 
five  days  afterward  [March  18],  bavmg  every  thing  ready  for  an  attack,*  he 
summoned  the  town  and  fortress,  for  the  last  time,  to  surrender  A  refusal 
was  the  signal  for  opening  a  general  cannon- 
ade, and  bombardment  from  his  batteries  and 
the  Seet.  The  siege  continued  until  the  27th, 
when  the  city,  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  with  five  thousand  prisoners,  and 
five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Americans.  The  latter  had  only 
forty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
wounded.  At  least  a  thousand  Mexicans 
were  killed,  and  a  great  number  were  maimed. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  siege,  not  less  than  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
shots  and  shells  were  thrown  by  the  American  batteries,  weighing,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, more  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Two  days  after  the  siege  [March  29,  1847],  General  Scott  took  possession 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  advanced  force  of  his  army,  under 
GcnOTal  Twiggs,  commenced  their  march  for  the  interior  by  way  of  Jalapa.* 
Santa  Anna  had  advanced,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  Cerro  Gordo,  a  diffi- 

'  Some  coD^tlntdes  in  New  Mexico  a(;miist  the  naw  govenunent,  ripened  into  revolt,  in  Janu- 
srr,  1847.  Qovernor  Bent  and  others  wore  murdered  at  Forno&do  de  Taoa  on  tbs  19th,  and  nu- 
aacres  occurred  in  other  quartets.  Chi  the  23d,  Colonel  Price,  witb  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
mardied  against  uid  defeated  the  inanrgentB  at  Canada,  and  finallj  dispelled  them  at  the  mountein 
gorge  called  the  Pass  of  Embudo. 

*  This  city  was  considered  the  key  to  the  country.  On  an  idand  oi^iosite  was  a  very  strong 
rortresa  called  tho  oostte  of  San  Joan  d'TTIloa  [pronounced  San-wban-dah-oo-loo^],  alvaya  cele- 
brated for  its  KreaC  etrengtb,  and  considered  impregnable  bf  the  llexican& 

*  Page  480. 

*  The  engineering  operationB  were  perTonned  very  skilMiHy  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Tot- 
Ian,  an  officer  of  the  WarofI8I2.  For  bis  braveiy  Bt  Ten  Gnu,  he  was  made  Brigadier-General, 
by  brevet.    Ho  is  now  [18S6]  aboQt  seventy  yeaim  of  age.  *  Pronounced  Hah-lah-pah. 
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cult  mountain  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Coi-dilleras.  He  wa» 
strongly  fortified,  and  had  many  pieces  of  cannon  nirell  placed  for  defense. 
Scott  had  followed  Twiggs  with  the  main  body.  He  had  left  a  strong  garrison 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  his  whole  "^  army  now  numbered  about  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Having  skillfully  arranged  his  plans,  he  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  18th  of  April.  The  assault  was  successful.  More  than  a  thousand  Mex- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded,  and  three  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Hav- 
ing neither  men  to  guard,  nor  food  to  sustain  the  prisoners,  General  Scott  dis- 
missed them  on  parole.*  The  boastful  Santa  Anna  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
fleeing  upon  a  mule  taken  from  his  carnage.*  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  victors  entered  Jalapa  on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  on  the  22d,  General 
\7orth  unfurM  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  castle  of  Perote,  on  the  summit 
of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  fifty  miles  from  Jalapa.  This  was  considered  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Mexico  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  yet  it  was  surrendered  without 
resistance.  Among  the  spoils  were  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mortars, 
and  .  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  Onward  the  victorious  army 
marched ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  [1847]  it  entered  the  ancient  walled  and 
fortified  city  of  Puebla,*  without  opposition  from  the  eighty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants within.  Here  the  Americans  rested,  after  a  series  of  victories  almost  un- 
paralleled. Within  two  months,  an  army  averaging  only  about  ten  thousand 
men,  had  taken  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  this  continent,  made  ten 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  shells  and  cannon-balb.  Yet  greater 
conquests  awaited  them. 

General  Scott  remained  at  Puebla  until  August,*  when,  being  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  sent  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  resumed  his  march  toward  the  cap- 
ital, with  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 


iXTIMCT   VolCAMOn 
BOUTK   or  THK   U.   5.    ABHT   WROM.   TBJtA   t'KUZ   TO  MKXJCO. 


leaving  a  large  number  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital.* Their  route  was  through  a 
beautiful  region,  well  watered,  and 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
then  up  the  slopes  of  the  great  Cordil- 
leras. From  their  lofty  summits,  and 
almost  from  the  same  spot  where  Cortez  and  his  followers  stood  amazed  more 


*  Note  6,  page  311. 

*  Before  the  battle,  Santo  Anna  said,  "  I  will  die  fighting  rather  thwi  the  Americana  shall 
proudly  tread  the  imperial  city  of  Azteca."  So  precipitate  was  his  flight  that  he  left  all  his  p^ 
behind  him,  and  his  wooden  leg.  He  had  been  so  severely  wounded  in  his  leg,  while  defending 
Vera  Cruz  against  the  French,  in  1838,  that  amputation  became  necessary,  and  a  wooden  one  was 
substituted.  *  Pronounced  Pweb-lsL 

*  During  this  long  halt  of  the  American  army,  the  government  of  the  United  States  made  m- 
availing  efforts  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  Mexican  authorities  refused  the  olive  brawA,  and 
boasted  of  their  patriotism,  valor,  and  strength,  while  losing  post  after  post,  in  their  retreat  toward 

the  capital  ,      «  \.    a,^ 

*  At  one  time  there  were  eighteen  hundred  men  sick  at  Puebla ;  and  at  Perote  seven  nunopea 
died  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  situations  of  these  places,  on  lofty  table-laWMi  were 
considered  exceedingly  healthful 
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than  three  cefitaries  before,'  Scott  and  his  army  looked  down  [August  10, 1847] 
upon  that  glorious  panorama  of  interraleB,  lakes,  cities,  and  villages,  in  the 
great  valley  of  Mexico — the  capital  of  the  Aztec  Empire' — the  seat  of  "the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas."* 

General  Twiggs'  cantionslj  led  the  advance  of  the  American  army  toward 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  11^  of  August,  and  encamped  at  St  Augustine,  on 
the  Acapulco  road,  eight  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Before  him  lay  the  strong 
fortress  of  San  (or  St.)  Antonio,  and  close  on  his  right  were  the  heights  of 
Cburaboflco,  crowned  with  embattled  walls  covered  with  cannons,  and  to  be 
reached  in  &<Hit  only  by  &  dangerous  causeway.  Close  by  was  the  fortified 
camp  of  Gontreras,  containing  six  thousand  Mexicans,  under  General  Valencia ; 
and  between  it  and  the  city  was  Santa  Anna,  and  twelve  thousand  men,  held  in 
reserve.  Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  belligerents  when,  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  20th  of  August  {1847],  General  Smith'  inarched  to  the  attack 
of  the  camp  at  Contreras.  The  battle  opened  at  sunrise.  It  was  sanguinary, 
but  brief,  and  the  Americans  were  victorious.  Eighty  officers  and  three  thou- 
sand private  soldiers  wero  made  prisoners ;  and  the  chief  trophies  wero  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  mean  while,  Generals  Fierce*  and  Shields,' 
with  a  small  force,  kept  Santa  Anna's  powerful  reserve  at  bay. 

General  Scott  now  directed  a  similar  movement 
agaJnst  Cherubusco.  Santa  Anna  advanced ;  and  the 
whole  region  became  a  battle-field,  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  American  commander-in-chief  The 
invaders  dealt  blow  after  blow  successfully.  Antonio 
yielded,  Churubusco  was  taken,  and  Santa  Anna  aban- 
doned the  field  and  fled  to  the  capital.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  in  Mexico.  An  army,  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  had  been  broken  up  by  another  leas  than 
one  third  its  strength  in  numbers;  and  at  almost 
every  step  the  Americans  were  successfiil.  Full  four 
thousand  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
three  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  thirty  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  all  in  one  day.  The 
Americans  loet,  in  killed  and  woonded,  almost  eleven 

'  Page  43. 

*  According  to  the  (aiut  glimmeringB  of  ancient  Hexicau  hisbny  which  bave  oome  domi  to  ui, 
the  Aztecs,  who  occupied  that  country  when  it  flrat  became  known  to  EnropeanB  [page  43],  cnmo 
from  the  North,  and  were  more  reflned  than  any  oUier  tribee,  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  held 
poaaeeaioD  of  the  country.  Thoy  built  a  city  within  the  bordere  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  named  it 
Meiico,  in  honor  of  MexUii,  their  god  of  war.  Whero  the  present  great  cathedral  Btonda,  they  had 
erected  ao  immeuBe  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  there  offered  human  BacriBceg.  It  is  rchited, 
that  at  its  consecration,  alnoBt  taXij  thooaand  human  beings  were  sacrificed.  The  temple  was  built 
about  the  year  1480,  by  the  predecessor  of  Montenuua,  the  emperor  found  by  Cortez. 

'  This  expression,  referring  to  the  renudns  of  the  palaoa  of  Montezuma  iu  Mexico,  was  often 
used  during  the  war. 

'  David  E.  Twi^ca  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1190.  He  was  a  aiaiar  at  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812-15,  and  was  retained  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  a  Major-General  after  the  batUe  nl 
Monterey,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  received  the  gift  of  a  Bword  from  Congress. 

'  General  Peraifer  P.  Smith,  of  Loiiisicna  •  Pago  514. 

'  General  James  Shields,  oT  Illinois,  afterward  a  representative  of  that  State  in  the  Sennleof  the 
tJnitcd  States. 
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hundred.  Thej  might  now  have  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph,  hot 
General  Scott  preferred  to  bear  the  olive  branch,  rather  than  the  palm.  As  he 
advanced  to  Tacubaja,  [August  21],  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  a  flag  came 
from  Santa  Anna  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  negotiations  for  peace.* 
It  was  granted,  and  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  appointed,  by  the  United 
States  government,  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace,  went  into  the  capital 
[August  24]  for  the  purpose.  Scott  made  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  at 
Tacubaya,  his  head-quarters,  and  there  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference, until  the  5th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trist  returned,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  propositions  were  not  only  spumed  with  scorn,  but  that  Santa 
Anna  had  violated  the  armistice  by  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  city. 
Disgusted  with  the  continual  treachery  of  his  foe,  Scott  declared  the  armistice 
at  an  end,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  prepared  to  storm  the  capital. 

The  first  demonstration  ag^iinst  the  city  was  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
September,  when  less  than  four  thousand  Americans  attacked  fourteen  thousand 
Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  at  El  MoJinoa  del  Rey  (the  King's  Mills)  near 
Chepultepec.  They  were  at  first  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter ;  but  returning 
to  the  attack,  they  fought  desperately  for  an  hour,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  from 
their  position.  Both  parties  suffered  dreadfully.  The  Mexicans  left  almost  a 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Americans  lost  about  eight  hundred.  And 
now  the  proud  Chepultepec  was  doomed.  It  was  a  lofty  hill,  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  seat  of  the  military  school  of  Mexico.  It  was  the  last  place  to  be 
defended  outside  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Scott  erected  four  heavy  batteries  to 
bear  upon  it,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  September ;.  and  the  next  day  [Sep- 
tember 12,  1847],  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced.  On  the 
18th,  the  assailants  commenced  a  furious  charge,  routed  the  enemy,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  unfurled  the  American  flag  over  the  shattered  castle  of  Chepul- 
tepec. The  Mexicans  fled  to  the  city  along  an  aqueduct,  pursued  by  General 
Quitman^  to  its  very  gates.  That  night,  Santa  Anna  and  liis  army,  with  the 
officers  of  government,  fled  from  the  doomed  capital ;  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
following  morning  [September  14],  a  deputation  from  the  city  authoritieB 
waited  upon  General  Scott,  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  town  and  treat  for 
peace.  IJc  would  make  no  terms,  but  ordered  Generals  Worth  and  Quitinan* 
to  move  fonvard,  and  plant  the  stripes  and  stars  upon  the  National  Palace. 
The  victorious  generals  entered  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  the  Grand  Plaza^*  took 
formnl  possession  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Order  soon  reigned  in  the  capital 
Santa  Anna  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  regain  lost  power,  and  &iled.  He 
appeared  before  Puebla  on  the  22d  of  September,  where  Colonel  Childs  had 
been  besieged  since  the  13th.  The  approach  of  General  Lane  frightened  him 
away ;  and  in  a  battle  with  the  troops  of  that  leader  at  Huamantia,  Santa 

>  Note  1,  page  242. 

'  John  A.  Quitman  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  is  now  [1856]  about  fift^-SBTen  jean  of  aga 
Ho  led  volunteers  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  breveted  and  presented  with  a  sword  bj  Coogrea^ 
for  his  gallantly.    He  was  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  1851. 

3  The  approach  of  each  was  along  separate  aqueducts.    See  map,  page  493. 

*  Place.    This  is  the  large  public  square  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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Anna  was  defeated.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  was  again  defeated  at  Atlixco, 
and  there  his  troops  deserted  him.  Before  the  close  of  October,  he  was  a 
fugitive,  stripped  of  every  commission,  and  seeking  safety,  by  flight,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  ^  The  president  of  the  Mexican  Congress  assumed  provis- 
ional authority ;  and  on  the  2dx)f  February,  1848,  that  body  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  with  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo. 
This  treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  governments,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
following,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It  stipulated  the  evacuation  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  American  army,  within  three  months ;  the  payment  of  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  hand,  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  annual  instalments, 
by  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  for  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest ;  and  in 
addition,  to  assume  debts  due  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  fixed  bound- 
aries, and  otherwise  adjusted  matters  in  dispute.  New  Mexico  and  California 
now  became  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  month  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo,  a  man  employed  by  Captain  Sutter,  who  owned  a  mill  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  River,  discovered  gold.  It  was 
very  soon  found  in  other  localities,  and  during  the  summer,  rumors  of  the  fact 
reached  the  United  States.  These  rumors  assumed  tangible  form  in  President 
Polk's  message  in  December,  1848  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1849,  thousands 
were  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  gold.  Around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of  the  continent,  men  went  by 
hundreds ;  and  far  and  wide  in  California,  the  precious  metal  was  found.  From 
Europe  and  South  America,  hundreds  flocked  thither ;  and  the  Chinese  came 
also  from  Asia,  to  dig  gold.  The  dreams  of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,'  and 
those  of  the  English  who  sought  gold  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,'  and  up  the 
rivers  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,^  have  been  more  than  realized.  Hundreds 
yet  [1856]« continue  to  go  thither,  and  the  gold  seems  inexhaustible.' 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question* 
with  Great  Britain,  were  the  most  prominent  events,  having  a  relation  to  for- 
eign powers,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  Two  measures  of 
a  domestic  character,  appear  prominently  among  many  others  which  mark  his 
administration  as  full  of  activity.  These  were  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent treasury  system,^  by  which  the  national  revenues  are  collected  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  treasury  notes,  without  the  aid  of  banks ;  and  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  laws  in  1846,  by  which  protection  to  American  manufacturers  was 
lessened.  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration  that  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  [May  29,  1848]  into  the  Union  of  States,  making  the  whole  number 
thirty.  At  about  this  time,  the  people  of  the  Union  were  preparing  for  another 
presidential  election.  The  popularity  which  General  Taylor  had  gained  by  his 
brilliant  victories  in  Mexico,  caused  him  to  be  nominated  for  that  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  even  before  he  returned  home  ]""  and  he  was 

'  Note  6,  page  615.  '  Page  43.        *  Page  52.        *  Page  56.        •  Note  3,  page  373. 

•  Page  479.  '  Note  2,  page  471.  "  Pago  486. 
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cbosen  to  be  »  candidate  for  that  office,  by  a  national  convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  Juno,  1848.  His  opponent  was  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
now  [1856]  United  States  senator  from  that  State.'  General  Taylor  wu 
elected  hj  a  large  majority,  with  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  Tork,  as  Vice- 
President. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TAYLOR'S    ADMINISTBATION      [18<9— 1850.] 

The  4th  of  March,  1849,  was  Sunday,  and  the  inangaration  of  Zacharj 
Taylor,'  the  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  did  not  take  place  until  the 


0/,ft^/^ry^^ 


next  day.     A;;ain  people  had  gathered  at  the  Federal  city  from  all  part- <f 
the  Union,  and  the  day  being  pleasant,  though  cloudy,  a  vast  concourse  iv'  :.■ 


'  Nolo  2,  pEF^  421. 

'  Zachary  Taylor  waa  bom  in  Tinriaia.  in  November, 
tncfcy  the  followLnn  year,  and  bis  cliildhood  wns  piis?pil  t 
entered  tba  UnitPd  Stntcs  army  in  IPOl.  Ho  was  a  dUii 
1812-15,  and  attiinedtiic  milk  of  major,  llovvaa  of  ;,Tc:;t 
and  wlion  lio-itilitics  with  Mexico  npi>enre<l  pmliahk',  ho  ■ 


'84.  He  wc^twitllhia^atbe^toKl■;■ 
!l^  the  prfsont  city  of  Loiai;TtUe-  1'^ 
riislietl  anlialtcm  diiri  i;  the  <"'  '; 
■rvic^  iu  lliu  Florida  Wnr  [p-nP-  I'"  ■ 
that  direction,  ami."'"' 


wsrj.     He  died  in  July,  1650,  having  pcrfom 


:Hh-dT: 
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assembled  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  long  before  the  appointed 
hoar  for  the  interesting  ceremonies.  In  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  he  pro- 
nounced his  inaugural  address,  and  then  took  the  oath  of  office  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  On  the  following  day  he  nominated  his  cabinet  officers,* 
and  the  appointments  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  With  the 
heart  of  a  true  patriot  and  honest  man,  Taylor  entered  upon  his  responsible 
duties  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  country  as  faithfully  in  the  cabinet,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  field.'  He  had  the  sympathies  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  with  him,  and  his  inauguration  was  the  promise  of  great  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  the  country. 

When  President  Taylor  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  thousands  of 
adventurers  were  flocking  to  California  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  powerful  State  were  rapidly  gathering  there.  Statesmen 
and  politicians  perceived  the  importance  of  the  new  Territory,  and  soon  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  have  a  legal  existence  there,  became  an  absorb- 
ing topic  in  Congress  and  among  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  California 
decided  the  question  for  themselves.  In  August,  1849,  General  Riley,  the 
military  Governor  of  the  Territory,  established  a  sort  of  judiciary  by  proclama- 
tion, with  Peter  H.  Burnet  as  Chief  Justice.  Before  that  time  there  was  no 
statute  law  in  California.  By  proclamation,  also,  Governor  Riley  summoned 
a  convention  of  delegates  to  meet  at  Monterey,  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
Before  it  convened,  the  inhabitants  in  convention  at  San  Francisco,  voted 
against  slavery ;  and  the  Constitution,  prepared  and  adopted  at  Monterey,  on 
the  first  of  September,  1849,  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territory,  forever. 
Thus  came  into  political  form  the  crude  elements  of  a  State,  the  birth  and 
maturity  of  which  seems  like  a  dream.  All  had  been  accomplished  within 
twenty  months  from  the  time  when  gold  was  discovered  near  Sutter's  Mill. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Edward  Gilbert  and  G.  H.  Wright,  were  elected 
delegates  for  California  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  State 
Legislature,  at  its  first  session,  elected  John  Charles  Fremont*  and  William  M. 
Gwinn,  United  States  senators.  When  the  latter  went  to  Washington,  they 
carried  their  Constitution  with  them,  and  presented  a  petition  [February, 
1850]  asking  for  the  admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  free  and 
independent  State.*  The  article  of  the  Constitution  which  excluded  slavery, 
became  a  cause  for  violent  debates  in  Congress,  and  of  bitter  sectional  feeling 
between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  Union,  so  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  was  shaken  to  its  center,  and  prophets  of  evil  foolishly 

•  He  appointed  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State;  Willinm  ^f.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  G^eorgo  W.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War ;  William  B.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (a  new  oflBce  recently  established,  in  which  pome  of  the 
duties  beforo  performed  by  the  State  and  Treasury  departments  are  attended  to) ;  Jacob  Collamer, 
Postmaster-General ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attorncy-GeneraL 

'  Page  481  to  page  486,  inclusive.  •  Page  488. 

*  At  this  time  our  government  was  perplexed  by  the  claims  of  Texas  to  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  recently  acquired  [page  497],  and  serious  difficulty  was  apprehended.  Early 
in  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  petitioned  Congress  for  a  civil  government,  and  the  Mor- 
mons of  the  Utah  region  also  petitioned  for  the  organization  of  the  country  they  had  recently 
settled,  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
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predict«d  its  speedy  diasolution.  As  in  1832,'  there  were  menaces  of  seceaekn 
from  the  Union,  ty  Southern  representatives,  and  never  before  did  civil  itar 
appear  so  inevitable.  Happily  for  the  country,  some  of  the  ablest  BUtomen 
and  patriots  the  Republic  had  ever  gloried  in,  were  members  of  the  natioiul 
Legislature,  at  that  time,  and  with  consummate  skill  they  directed  and  con- 
trolled the  stonn.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  alarm  in  Congres,  ind 
throughout  the  land,  Henry  Clay  again*  appeared  as  the  potent  peace-maker 


^^^ 


1)etweeD  the  Hotspurs  of  the  North  and  South;  and  on  the  25th  of  Jamurj^ 
1850,  he  offered,  in  the  Senate  a  plan  of  compromise  which  met  the  difficulty. 
Eleven  days  afterward  [February  5,  1850]  he  spoke  nobly  in  defense  of  Iw 
plan,  denounced  secession  as  treason,  and  implored  his  countrymen  to  nub 

'  page  3B1. 

'  Page  464.  Henry  Clay  WM  bom  in  Hanover  connty,  Virginia,  in  April,  1777.  Hiietrijrf* 
cation  wss  defective,  aud  he  arose  to  greatnesa  by  tiie  Ibrce  af  his  own  genina.  Hia  eitnorimUT 
intellectual  powers  began  to  develop  at  an  earljr  age,  and  at  nineteen  he  commenced  ilie  tfij 
of  the  lav.  When  admitted  to  practice,  at  the  age  of  twen^,  lie  went  over  the  muuDUini  u  '^ 
fertile  valleya  of  Kentucky,  and  there  laid  the  foUDdationa  of  his  greatneas  as  a  lawyer  mi  ""f- 
The  latter  quality  vaa  flrat  lutly  developed  when  a  convention  was  called  lo  revise  the  Cacalitiilioa 
of  Kentucky.  Then  he  worked  manfiilly  and  unccaainply  to  proc'ire  the  election  of  delfg»t«rtii 
would  favor  the  emancipation  of  the  BJaveii.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legiil>lo'"° 
1803,  and  there  he  took  a  front  rank.     He  waa  choeen  to  flU  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Coiwl  SUM 
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every  sacrifice  but  honor,  in  support  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Daniel  Webster;*  and  other  senators  approving  of  compro- 
mise, submitted  propositions.  Finally,  on  motion  of  Senator  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  consider  the  various  plans  and 
report  a  bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  six  northern  and  six  southern  sen- 
ators, and  these  chose  the  thirteenth.  The  Senate  appointed  Mr.  Clay  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  following,  he  reported  a  bill.  It  was 
discussed  for  four  months,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  each  measure  included 
in  the  bill  having  been  thoroughly  considered  separately,  the  &mous  Compro- 
mise Act  of  1850,  having  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  became  a  law. 
Because  several  measures,  distinct  in  their  objects,  were  embodied  in  the  act,  it 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  ''  Omnibus  Bill."  The  most  important  stipulations 
of  the  act  were,  1st.  That  California  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  with  its  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  its  territorial  extent  from  Oregon 
to  the  Mexican  possessions;  2d.  That  the  vast  country  east  of  California,  con- 
taining the  Mormon  settlements  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,'  should  bo  erected 
into  a  Territory  called  Utah,  without  mention  of  slavery ;  8d.  That  New  Mex- 
ico should  be  erected  into  a  Territory,  within  satisfactory  boundaries,  and  with- 
out any  stipulations  respecting  slavery,  and  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  should 
be  paid  to  Texas  from  the  Federal  treasury,  in  purchase  of  her  claims;  4tb. 
That  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  abolished ;  5th.  A 
law  providing  for  the  arrest  in  the  northern  or  free  States,  and  return  to  their 
masters,  of  all  slaves  who  should  escape  from  bondage.  The  last  measure  of 
the  Compromise  Act  produced,  and  continues  to  produce,  much  dissatis&ction 
at  the  North ;  and  the  execution,  evasion,  and  violation  of  the  law,  in  several 
instances,  have  led  to  serious  disturbances  and  much  bitter  sectional  feeling.' 

While  the  great  Compromise  question  was  under  discussion,  the  nation  was 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.  President  Taylor  was  seized 
with  a  malady,  similar  in  its  effects  to  cholera,  which  terminated  his  earthly 
career  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,*  he  was  immediately  succeeded  in  o£Sce  by 

MILLARD     FILLMORE/ 

who,  on  the  10th  of  July,  took  the  oath  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'^  President  Taylor's  cabinet  resigned;  but 
the  new  President,  with  great  delicacy,  declined  to  consider  their  resignations 


•  Paj?e  503.      •  Paj?e  503.      •  Page  529.      ♦  Article  IL,  section  1,  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

•  Millard  Fillmore  was  born  in  January,  1800,  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  Ills  early  edu- 
cation was  limited,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, his  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayniga  county,  and  he  took  the  humble 
apprentice  under  his  charge,  to  study  the  science  of  law.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State  in  1829,  and  in  1832,  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  in  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  in  1837,  and  was  continuod  in  office  several  years.  In 
1844,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  in  184$ 
he  was  r  lected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  death  of  Taylor  gave  him  the  presidency, 
and  he  conducted  public  affairs  with  dignity  and  skill.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  "American"  party,  with  A.  J.  Donelson  for 
Vice-President    See  Note  1,  page  479. 
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until  after  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  President  bod  been  performed.  At  hia 
request,  they  remaiued  in  office  mitil  the  15th  of  the  ^onth,  when  President 
Fillmore  appointed  new  heads  of  the  departments.' 

'Xhe  adminiBtrtitioa  of  President  Taylor  had  been  brief,  but  it  was  distin- 


gniebed  hy  erenta  which  will  have  an  in^rtant  bearing  upon  the  fhtnie  Jm- 
tinjr  of  our  Republic,  One  of  these  was  on  invasion  of  Cuba  by  a  force  ii»l*' 
General  Lopez,  a  native  of  that  island,  which  was  organized  and  officered  in  '^ 
United  States,  in  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  For  a  long  tine  iIm 
native  Cubona  had  been  restive  under  the  rigorous  rule  of  Spanish  Goierow- 
Generala,'  and  a  desire  for  iudependence  burned  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
beet  men  there.  Among  these  was  Lopes,  who,  in  forming  this  invading  eip»- 
dition,  counted  largely  upon  this  feeliog  for  co-operation.     He  landed  at  Cu^ 

'  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State;  ThonuB  Corwin,  Secretnry  of  tlie  Treasufy;  Clurin  M- 
Conrad,  Secretary  of  War;  Alexander  H.n.Stuart,  Secretaryof  the  Inttrior;  William  A.  Gnbm 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attoraey-GeneraJ ;  Hathan  K.  Hall,  PoBlniMWrG*!- 
eraL  lUuiel  WebMer  waa  bom  in  SaUabivy,  New  Jlampshire,  in  January,  1TB2,  and  wai  edsafd 
cliiefly  at  tbe  Phillipg  Academy  at  Andover,  and  Dartmoulh  CoUege  at  Hanover.  He  Etodiol  I>* 
in  Boston,  and  waa  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1806.  He  (»iiimen«<d  practice  in  his  oatiTe  Stale,  inl 
•oon  became  eminent  He  firat  appeared  in  public  life  in  1813,  wbea  he  took  hia  seat  a«  a  rombfr 
of  the  Federal  House  of  Repreaentativea.  At  that  semion  his  apeechee  were  reroarlcaU&iMiii' 
aootbcm  member  remarked,  "The  North  has  oot  his  equal,  nor  the  South  hia  superior."  AlUx^ 
in  public  lite  a  jireater  portion  c£  the  lime  from  that  period  untU  hia  death,  yet  be  always  bad  ■> 
eitemdve  and  locratiTe  law  practice.  He  atood  foremost  aa  a  oonstilutional  lawyer ;  and  Tor  muiT 
years  be  was  peerlesB  u  a  statesman.  He  died  at  UareUIeld,  UaBsachUBetts,  in  October,  IBUit 
the  age  of  almoet  sevens-one  years.  '  Page  40. 
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denaa  on  the  I9th  of  April,  1850,  expecting  to  be  joioed  bj  some  of  the  Spiui- 
iBh  troops  and  native  Cubans,  and  by  concerted  action  to  rid  the  island  of  cruel 
bondage.  But  the  people  and  troopa  did  not  co-operate  with  bim,  and  disap- 
pointed, he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  a  more  furmiduble 
expedition.     We  shall  meet  him  again  presently. 


^^.^;^^zn, 


During  Taylor's  administration,  one  aovereign  State  and  three  Territories 
were  added  to  the  Confederacy,  and  preparations  were  made  £)r  organizing  other 
local  governments  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  That  State  was 
California,  and  the  Territories  were  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Minne- 
sota.' The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  are  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Mormons,  who,  after  su£^ng  much  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  from  their 
opposera,  left  those  States  in  1848,  and  penetrated  the  deep  wilderness  in  the 
interior  of  our  continent ;  and  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  the 
savage  Utah  tribes,  they  have  built  a  large  city,  made  extensive  plantations, 
and  founded  an  empire  almost  as  large,  in  territorial   extent,  as   that  of 

'  Minnesota  (akj-colored  water)  is  the  Todian  name  oT  tbo  river  St  Fetcr,  tbe  largest  tcibatorr 
of  the  Misgissippi,  in  that  region.  It  vtaa  a  part  of  tbe  vast  Territorj  oT  Louidana,  and  was  organ- 
ized in  Uarch,  1849.  An  embrjo  village  at  (he  Falls  of  8L  Anthony,  named  St  Paul,  waa  made 
the  capital,  aod  it  nov  cotitaioa  more  than  ten  thousand  bouIb.  Its  growth  is  unprecedeoted,  even 
in  tho  wooderiul  progress  of  other  dties  of  tho  West,  and  it  promiseg  to  speedily  equal  Chicago  in 
its  population.  The  wliole  tegiaa  oT  Miuncaota  is  very  attractive;  and  it  baa  been  called  tbe 
New  Engbuid  of  tbe  West 
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Alexander  the  Great.'  The  sect  waa  founded  in  1827,  ^>J  a  slitewd  ymng 
man  Dumed  Jo3(.'ph  Smith,  a  native  of  central  New  York,  who  professed  lo 
have  received  n  special  revelation  ijom  Hearen,  giving 
Lim  knowledge  of  a  book  which  had  been  buried  manj 
centuriee  before,  in  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Pflhnjn, 
whose  leaves  were  of  gold,  upon  which  were  engrsTtd 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people  of  America,  aod  i 
new  gospel  for  man.  He  found  dupes,  believerg,  and 
followers;  and  now  [1856]  there  are  Mormon  miseiffli- 
aries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  commimiini 
numbers,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  There  is  about  a  su£Scient  number  in 
Utah  (60,000)  to  entitle  them  to  a.  State  constitution,  aad  admission  into  the 
Union.  Their  permii^slon  of  polygomy,  or  men  having  more  than  one  wife. 
will  be  a  serious  bar  to  their  admission,  for  Christianity  and  Bonnd  monlil; 
forbid  the  custom.  Tho  JMormona  have  poeticitlly  called  their  country  Deaeiet 
— the  land  of  the  Honey  Bcc — but  Congress  has  entitled  it  Utah,  and  by  that 
name  it  must  be  known  in  history. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Mormons  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  valleys  and  rocky  imr- 
_^n3,  spread  out  into  an  immense  basin,  surrounded  by  rugged  moonlviu,  ool 
of  which  no  waters  flow.  It  is  midway  between  the  States  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  perfectly  isolated  from  habitable  regions,  and  embracing 
a  domain  covering  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  IHah  latitude.  On  the 
oast  are  the  sterile  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching  down  to  the  vart 
plains  traversed  by  the  Platte  river ;  on  the  west,  extending  nearly  a  thoosuid 
miles  toward  the  Pacific,  are  arid  salt  deserts,  broken  by  barren  moantains: 
rmd  north  and  south  arc  immense  mountain  districts.     The  valleys  affoid  p^ 

'  The  Mormon  exodiw  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  eveoW  on  record,  when  conrilerMi  io  »!l 
its  phases.  In  September,  I84G,  tho  last  liitKi^rini;  Mormons  nt  Kaavoo,  Illinoia,  where  tbrj  bid 
liuilt  a  splendid  temple,  were  driven  away  at  I  lie  point  of  tlie  bayoDl't,  b;  1,600  troops.  In  Krtin- 
ary  preceding,  some  siilcen  hundred  men,  woraon,  and  children,  fearful  of  the  wratii  of  the  fe'fif 
uround  them,  had  crossed  tho  Misi^ippi  on  the  ice,  and  traveling  with  ox-teams  and  od  Cxt,  'irT 
jicnetrated  tho  wilderness  to  tbo  lodtan  count;?,  near  Council  BluH^  on  the  Missouri,  llie  na- 
nant  who  started  in  autumn,  many  of  whom  were  uick  men,  feeble  women,  and  dclkate  girls,  wot 
compelled  to  Iraver^  tho  same  dre.i;7  reiiJon.  The  united  host,  imdiT  tho  guidame  of  BriiH''"' 
YouHR,  who  is  yet  their  tempoml  and  spiritual  leader,  halted  on  tho  broad  prairies  of  Missouri  li.i 
Ibllou-init  summer,  turned  up  tho  virgin  soil,  and  planted.  Hero  leavin);  a  lew  to  cutlitale  uiJ 
j^iither  for  wanderer*  who  might  come  after  lliem,  (he  host  moved  on,  making  the  wildweeK'  '"-^ 
with  preadiinR  and  ringing.  Order  marked  every  stop  of  their  prepress,  for  the  voice  of  V<"icr. 
whom  they  r^arded  as  a  seer,  was  to  them  as  the  voieoof  Cod.  On  tiiey  went,  forraii^  Tiibm'<  t" 
liaiijit,  or  temporary  rcsling-pljces  in  the  wilderness.  Noobstacles  impeded  their  propiss.  Tli..'' 
forded  swift-running  sircams,  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods;  crept  up  theprcnt  eastern  slopwefi'-f 
Ti(«.'kv  Mountmns,  and  flrom  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Wasalch  range,  thr.v  beheld,  on  the  !Olh  i* 
.'iih-.'l847,  tho  valley  where  Ihcy  were  to  rest  and  build  a  city,  and  tho  placid  waters  of  the  Gn  j'. 
Siilt  Lake,  glittering  in  tlie  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  To  those  weary  wnnderers,  tliis  moutiunnf 
was  a  I'isgah.  From  it  they  saw  tho  Promised  Land — lo  tliem  n  scene  of  wondrous  mtin^- 
Wesfword,  lofty  penk?,  bathed  in  purple  air,  pierced  tho  sky;  and  ai  far  as  tho  eye  ronld  rtart, 
north  and  south,  stretched  the  fertile  Valley  of  Promise,  and  hero  and  there  Ihe  vapors  rfl'! 
fpriii;is,  gushing  from  rockv  coverts,  curled  above  tlie  hills,  like  smoke  fttim  the  hearth-(lre»oriif«tt. 
Tlie  Pilgrims  cntired  the  valley  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  ou  the  !4lh  the  Presklenl  ami  Hii* 
IJoundl  arrived.    There  they  plantod  »  city,  tho  Jerusalem— Oie  Holy  Cily— of  the  Mormon  f«il 
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rennial  pastnrage,  and  the  Boil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Wild  game  abounds  in 
the  mountiuns;  the  streams  are  filled  with  excellent  fish;  the  climate  u 
delightful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  "breathing  is  a  real  luxury.' 
Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  great  basin,  is  a  fine  ootton-giowing  region, 
into  which  the  Mormons  are  penetrating.  The  vast  hills  and  mountain  slopes 
present  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world  for  sheep,  alpacas,  and  goats.  Tiio 
water-power  of  the  whole  region  is  immense.  Iron  mines  everywhere  abound, 
and  in  the  Green  river  basin,  there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  these 
great  natural  resources  and  defenses,  possessed  by  a  people  of  such  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  as  the  Mormons,  we  see  the  vital  elements  of  a  power- 
ful mountain  nation  in  the  heart  of  our  continent,  and  in  the  direct  pathway 
&om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States,  that  may  yet  play  a  most  important 
part,  for  good  or  evil,  in  tho  destinies  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  measures  adopted  during  the  early  part  of  Fillmore's 
administration,  was  the  Compromise  act,  already  considered.'  During  his 
official  career,  the  President  firmly  supported  all  the  requirements  of  the  act, 
and  bis  judicious  and  conservative  course  kept  the  waters  of  public  opinion  com- 
paratively calm,  notwithstanding  the  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  fre- 
quently produced  much  local  excitement,  where  it  happened  to  be  executed,  or, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  resisted.  At  the  close  of  his  ad  ministration,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  tliere  was  veiy  little  disquietude  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Congress  made  important  changes  in  the  general 
post-office  laws,  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  letter  postage,  fixing  the  rate  upon 
a  letter  weighing  not  more  tban  half  an  ounce,  and  pre-paid,  at  three  cents,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  excepting  California  and  the  Pacific  Territories. 
This  measure  was  a  salutary  one,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  social  and 
commercial  advantage,  for  interchanges  of  thought  are 
proportionately  more  fi-equent  than  before,  and 
friendly  intercourse  and  business  transactions  by  let- 
ters are  far  more  extensive.  At  the  same  time, 
electro-magnetic  telegraphing  had  become  quite  per- 
fect ;  and  by  means  of  the  subtle  agency  of  electricity, 
communications  were  speeding  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  iron  wire,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
The  establishment  of  this  instantaneous  communicO' 
tion  between  distant  points  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant achievements  of  this  age  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery ;    and  the  names  of  Fulton  and  Morse'  will  be 

'  Page  399. 

*  In  1832,  Fr^cskt  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  bad  liig  attention  directed  to  the  exporimcats  of 
FraokliD  upon  a  wire  oTa  lew  miles  in  length,  on  tho  banlca  of  tho  SchuflkiU,  in  which  the  veloritj 
of  electricity  waa  found  to  be  eo  iaappreciable  that  it  was  BUppoied  to  be  iaatantaneouB.  Pro- 
UteaoT  Morae,  poodenng  upon  thia  Bubject,  auggeated  that  electricity  might  be  made  the  meana  of 
recording  ctiaractert  as  signs  of  intelliK^nce  at  a  distance ;  and  io  the  autumn  of  1B32  he  con- 
stnieted  &  portion  of  the  instramcntolitiea  for  that  purpose.  In  1S35  he  showed  tlie  flret  com- 
plete inatrumeat  for  telegraphic  rKorimg,  at  ttie  New  York  dty  University.    In  1831  be  com- 
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forever  indissolubly  connected  in  the   commercial  and  social  history  of  our 
Republic. 

During  tlic  summer  of  1851,  there  was  again  considerable  excitement  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country  because  other  concerted  movements  were  made  at 
different  points,  in  the  organization  of  a  n[iilitary  force  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing Cuba/  The  vigilance  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  awak- 
ened, and  orders  were  given  to  Federal  marshals  to  seize  suspected  men,  vessels, 
end  munitions  of  war.  The  steamboat  Cleopatra  was  seized  at  New  York ; 
and  several  gentlemen,  of  the  highest  respectability,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  a  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  In  the  mean  while,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  forty  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  concentrated 
there,  while  a  considerable  naval  force  watched  and  guarded  the  coasts.  These 
binderances  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  armed  bands  who  were  preparing  to 
invade  Cuba,  and  quiet  was  restored  for  awhile.  But  in  July,  the  excitement 
was  renewed.  General  Lopez'  made  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd  in  New  Orleans, 
in  favor  of  an  invading  expedition.  Soon  afterward  [August,  1851],  he  stiiled 
from  that  port  with  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  followers,  and  landed 
[August  11]  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  left  Colonel  Crittenden,' 
of  Kentucky,  with  one  hundred  men,  and  proceeded  toward  the  interior.  Crit- 
tenden and  his  party  were  captured,  carried  to  Havana,  and  on  the  16th  were 
shot.  Lopez  was  attacked  on  the  18th,  and  his  little  army  dispersed.  He  had 
been  greatly  deceived.  There  yet  appcj;red  no  signs  of  revolution  in  Cuba,  and 
he  became  a  fugitive.  He  was  arrested  on  the  28th,  with  six  of  his  followers, 
taken  to  Havana,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  was  executed.  Since  that 
event  no  successful  effort  to  organize  an  invading  expedition  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding  there  is  still  [185GJ  a  strong  feeling  in  some  sections  fiivorablc 
to  it. 


pletcd  a  more  perfect  machineiy.  In  1838  he  submitted  the  matter  and  the  telegraphic  iostraments 
to  Congress,  asking  their  aid  to  construct  a  line  of  sufficient  length  "to  test  its  practicalnlitj  and 
utility."  The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  favorably,  and  proposed  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  to  construct  the  first  line.  The  appropriation,  however,  was  not  made 
until  the  3d  of  March,  1843.  The  posts  for  supporting  the  wires  were  erected  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1844  the  line  was  completed,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Democratic  convention,  then  Fitting  in  Baltimore,  which  nominated  James  K. 
Polk  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  tlio  first  use,  for  public  purposes,  ever  made  by 
the  telegniph,  whose  wires  now  [1856]  extend  a  distance  of  almost  fifty  thousand  miksintho 
United  States  «ind  Canadas.  Professor  Morse's  system  of  Recording  Telegraphs  is  adopted  gener 
ally  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  selected  by  the  government  of  Australia  for  the  tele- 
graphic systems  of  that  country.  A  very  ingenious  machine  for  recording  telegraphic  communica- 
tions with  printing  tj-pes,  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  copying,  was  constructed,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  House,  and  is  now  extensively  used.  Professor  Morse  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  JededuEih  Mcwrse, 
the  first  American  geographer.  Ho  waa  bom  in  CharlePtown,  Massachusetts,  in  1791,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  He  studied  painting,  in  England,  and  was  very  succes^uL  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Df  sign  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  art,  in  America.  He  became  a  professor  in  the  Univereity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  there  perfected  his  magnetic  telegraph.  Mr.  Morse  now  [1856]  resides  op 
his  beautiful  estate  of  Locust  Grove,  near  Po'keepsie,  New  York.  He  has  Peceiv«»d  many  testi- 
monials of  appreciation  firom  eminent  individuals  and  societies  abroad ;  and  in  the  summer  of  185€ 
he  departed  for  Russia,  having  received  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  be  present  at 
his  coronation.     He  returned  at  the  close  of  October. 

»  Page  502.  •  '  Pajre  502. 

•  William  L.  Crittenden.  Ho  had  been  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  infantir,  by 
brevet,  but  resigned  in  1849. 
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In  the  aattimn  of  1851,  more  accessions  were  made  to  the  vastly-extended 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  bj  the  purchase  of  twenty-one  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  Minnesota,  from  the  Upper  Sioux  tribes.^  The  amount  paid  for 
this  tract  was  about  three  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  given  when 
the  Indians  should  reach  their  reservation  in  Upper  Minnesota,  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  fifty  years.  At  about  the  same  time,  another 
broad  region  was  purchased  of  the  Lower  Sioux;'  and  now  [1866]  a  white 
population  is  flowing  thither,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Indians,  and  make  ^'  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose."  On  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  immigra- 
tion from  abroad  and  inter-emigration  at  home,  and  the  wonderful  prosperity 
of  business  of  all  kinds,  the  greatest  activity  everywhere  prevailed,  and  forecast 
perceived  a  vast  and  speedy  increase  of  population  and  national  wealth.  Al- 
ready new  States  and  Territories  were  sending  additional  representatives  to  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  capitol  was  becoming  too  narrow.' 
In  view  of  future  wants,  its  extension  was  decided  upon ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1851,  the  President  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  addition.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  veteran  English  explorer, 
with  two  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  left  Great  Britain  in 
search  of  the  long-sought-for  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.*  Since  tho 
spring  of  1846,  no  certain  tidings  of  him  have  been  received,  and  several  expe- 
ditions liave  been  sent  in  search  of  him."  Among  others,  Henry  Grinnell,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  sent  two  vessels,  at  his  own  expense,  in  quest 
of  the  missing  mariner.  The  expedition  left  New  York  in  May,  1850,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  the  United  States  navy.  It  pene- 
trated the  polar  waters  to  the  southern  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  where 
the  graves  of  three  of  Franklin^s  men,  made  in  April,  1846,  were  discovered. 
After  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  up  that  channel  to  the  supposed  open  jcircum- 
polar  sea  beyond,  the  expedition  returned  in  October,  1851,  without  accomplish- 
ing its  benevolent  object.     Yet  the  search  for  the  brave  Sir  John  and  his  com- 

»  Page  31. 

'  AlK>ut  $226,000  were  paid  for  this  tract,  and  a  promised  annual  payment  of  $30,000  for 
fifty  years.  Altogther,  the  United  States  government  paid  about  $3,000,000  for  Indian  lands  in  the 
autumn  of  1861. 

'  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two  senators.  The  number  of  States  now  [1866]  being  thirty-one, 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  sixty-two  members.  The  number  of  Representatives  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  present  number  of  the  members 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  »  two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

*  Note  1,  page  388.  On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer-stone,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Daniel  Webster,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said :  "  If,  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God 
that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  the  deposit  beneath 
this  stone  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known,  that  on  this  day  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America  stands  firm — ^that  their  (institution  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  use- 
thlness  and  glory,  growing  every  day  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people,  and  attracting,  more  and  more,  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

*  Note  2,  page  47,  also  page  52,  and  note  8,  page  59. 

*  In  1865,  an  overland  exploring  party,  was  dispatched  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  CJompany  to  ex- 
amine the  localities  on  the  northern  coast  of  America,  whore  it  was  supposed  Franklin  and  his 
associates  perished.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish,  or  Black  River,  Esquimaux  informed  them 
that  about  four  years  before,  a  party  of  white  men  had  perished  fh)m  &mine  and  exhaustion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal  Island.  &>me  articles  known  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  party, 
were  found  among  the  Esquunauz,  and  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  that  these  brave  adventurers 
actually  perished  about  the  year  1861,  on  the  northern  borders  of  North  America. 
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panioDS  was  not  abandoned.  From  England  another  expedition  was  scat ;  and 
Mr.  Grinnell,  ia  connection  with  the  goyemment  of 
ilm  United  States,  sent  another  on  the  same  errand, 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane,  the  sar- 
geon  and  naturahet  of  the  former  enterprise.  It  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  31st  of  May,  1853,  and  on  the 
10th  of  September  folloning  they  were  frozen  in  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  at  the  most  northerly  pomt 
ever  reached.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  and  the 
following  summer  was  spent  in  exploring  the  shores, 
tlicir  ve3.scl  all  the  while  remaining  &8t  in  the  ice.  The 
■""  *""'*  winter  of  1854  and  1855  waa  one  of  unexampled  sever- 

ity, and  they  suffurcd  inconceivable  hardships.  Their  stock  of  fuel  was  ex- 
hausted, and  even  rats  became  choice  morsels  of  food.  Disease  fell  upon  them; 
and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  all  must  inevitably  perish.  But  the  indom- 
itable perseverance  of  Dr.  Kiine'  and  hia  party  overcame  all ;  and  they  were 
rewarded  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  long-suspected  open  polar  sea,  beyond  the 
great  ice-belt  that  girdles  the  North  Pole.  The  long  abaence  of  the  expedition 
excited  fears  for  their  safety,  and  another  was  sent  to  their  relief.  Dr.  Kane 
and  his  parly,  compelled  to  abandon  their  vcsseb,  had  voyaged  in  open  boats 
iliirteen  hundred  miles  to  a  Danish  settlement  on  Greraland,  and  were  about  to 
lake  passi^  for  England  when  the  Relief  Expedition  found  them.  On  the 
IStli  of  September,  1855,  they  all  sailed  for  New  York,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  11th  of  October.  In  the  mean  while,  tlie  great  problem  which,  for  three 
hundred  years,  has  perplexed  the  maritime  world,  had  been  worked  out  by  an 
English  navigator.  The  fiict  of  a  north-west  passiigo  around  the  Arctic  coast 
of  North  America,  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring'a  Straits,  haa  been  unques- 
tionably demonstrated  by  Captain  M'Clure,  of  the  ship  Invest  iff  ator,  who  was 
sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  October,  1853.   Having  passed  through 

'  Elislift  Kent  Kane  whr  hom  in  Pliilnlelphia  in  Fcbronry,  IS22,  sad  he  took  his  degree  in  tb* 
ModktU  Univcreily  of  PeninilvimJa  in  184a.  Ho  entered  ttia  Anifricao  navy  ss  aasistant-surftcoii, 
and  was  attaclied  asaphyF.ii'ifln  to  llio  Bret  Amcrtcan  cmbngnir  to  Cljina.  Wliilo  in  the  E^ast.  he  visittd 
man^ortbe  Islands,  and  met  with  wild  ndvunlures.  Atl^r  that  lie  a-soendol  the  Nile  to  the  cooGdm 
of  Nubift,  and  pasfcd  a  Benson  in  E^'yiit,  After  travel  iiifj  tiirouiih  Uri'Pceand  apart  of  Kun^w.  on 
fool,  be  returned  to  tlio  United  PmIls  in  IS-IC.  Ho  was  immediately  eent  to  llie  coart  of  Aftka, 
whero  lie  narrowly  escaped  dcalli  Irom  fever.  Smn  oiler  ha  rcefivtiy  ho  went  to  Mexico  s»  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  then  pio|rreitfin(r,  where  his  l.rin-ery  and  cniiuranei:  eommanded  universal  ■!■ 
miration.  His  horse  waa  killed  undpr  him,  and  hiin-i-lf  waa  bailly  wouiidtd.  He  was  appointed 
senior  purseon  and  naturalist  to  tho  "Orinncll  K-titfiliaon,"  pent  in  fcanli  t."  Sir  John  Raoklia; 
and  after  his  return  tie  prepared  an  interertiiiK  necount  of  the  es|il'>r-.:li'  lu  Uo  was  appoiniEd  to 
tho  eonirnand  of  a  neeond  expedition,  whieh  Riil.  d  in  May,  isr.,'!.  Ciovtmeii  hr  the  supp-jtiotwof 
A  tlictry  whieh  had  lonR  ocenpiid  his  mind,  ho  prepriri-d  more  lor  laml  tli:in  n-ater  exjihjrations. 
Supposm-GreenhwidlobotheBonthomeiipeofnpol-ireontineiit  it  wa.i  the  iiiKution  ofltr.  Kane 
til  i<ail  ".'  Eir  north  ahniR  lluit  wiaBl  as  tho  it-c  woiild  nllnw,  and  Uien  leave-  l-is  vesseLi  nnd  make  nn 
overland  journey  northwani,  in  qvicft  of  wipposni  (iTcen  lields  uiidi.r  a  mild  BlmotTJirre,  anil  in 
open  B(-,i  witliin'tlip  iiolnr  oirele ;  and,  perhaps  there  linil  tin-  tcniiiuiHTy  homo  of  Fmnklin  and  lils 
meiL  TI'O  rijfors  of  Ihow  northern  wirilersprevtntfd  nfiill  mtninpoulofljis  ptan.liui  heanwn- 
pli^hed  woiidera  in  l«'imlf  of  BiiiCTaphir'al  Sfienee.  Tl:e  n-i^ord  <.r  lh*s  wrndL-rful  t-i-pediii.ia  [«■ 
pan^rl  Ijv  himselt;  has  t>cen  pnMi-lieil  in  two  mr'y'->  v^.-iii:"'.  ill  l-.ili'd  1  y  tni;ravin[.-<  from  iliaw- 
InRS  l,v*Dr.  Kan-.  Tho  Im.W.lp  wl,i -'i  he  ha.l  ■".'\v::- 1  iiiri.l>.  y.-^-nl.  i-r,.:,.!*  on  Ihe  1  e.'lth  .if  Pr. 
K'ine  '(who  is  a  very  litflit  wau,  weiguii.;,'  ouly  100  pounds);  and  in  October,  IbJC,  be  sailed  Ibf 
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Behring's  Straits,  and  sailed  eastward,  he  reached  a  point  with  sleds  upon  the 
ice,  which  had  been  penetrated  by  navigators  from  the  East  (Captain  Parry  and 
others),  thus  establishing  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  water  connection  between 
Baffin's  Bay  and  those  Straits.  Already  the  mute  whale  had  demonstrated 
this  fact  to  the  satis&ction  of  naturalists.  The  same  species  are  found  in  Beh- 
ring's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  as  the  waters  of  the  tropical  regions  would 
be  like  a  sea  of  fire  to  them,  they  must  have  had  communication  through  the 
polar  channels. 

Toward  the  close  of  1851  [December],  Louis  Kossuth,  the  exiled  governor 
of  Hungary,  arrived  in  New  York,  from  England,  on  a  mission  to  the  United 
States  in  quest  of  aid  for  his  oppressed  country.  His  wonderful  efforts  in  be- 
half of  liberty  in  Hungary  during  and  after  the  European  revolutions  in  1848,* 
and  his  extraordinary  talent  as  an  orator,  secured  for  him  a  reception  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  most  powerful  emperor  might  be 
proud  of.  His  journey  throughout  a  greater  portion  of  the  States  was  like  a 
continued  ovation.  He  was  welcomed  by  a  deputation  from  all  classes  and  pur- 
suits ;  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  raised  in  aid  of  Hungry,  by  volun- 
tary.contributions.  His  noble  advocacy  of  correct  international  law'  and  universal 
brotherhood,  his  unwearied  labors  in  behalf  of  his  smitten  coimtry,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  general,  endeared  him  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  our  government  forbade 
its  lending  material  aid ;  but  Kossuth  received  an  expression  of  its  warmest 
sympathies.^  His  advent  among  us,  and  his  bold  enunciation  of  hitherto  unrec- 
ognized national  duties,  are  important  and  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  republic. 

Some  ill-feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  engen- 
dered during  the  summer  of  1852,  when  the  subject  of  difficulties  concerning  the 
fisheries*  on  the  coast  of  British  America  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress, 
and  for  several  months  there  were  indications  of  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  am- 
icable relations  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
American  fishers  were  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  which 
stipulated  that  they  should  not  cast  their  lines  or  nets  in  the  bays  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  except  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  more  from  the  shore. 
Now,  the  British  government  claimed  the  right  to  draw  a  line  from  head-land 


'  In  Febraaiy,  1848,  the  French  peoplo  drove  Louis  PhlUippa  fiotn  bis  throne,  and  formed  a 
temporary  republic.  The  revolutionary  spirit  spread ;  and  within  a  few  months,  almost  every  coun- 
try on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the  monarchs  made  many  conces* 
siona  to  the  people.  Hungary  made  an  efifort  to  becomo  free  from  the  rule  of  Austria^  but  was 
crushed  by  the  power  of  a  Russian  army. 

'  He  asserted  that  grand  principle,  that  one  nation  haa  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  another,  and  that  all  nations  are  bound  to  use  their  efforts  to  prevent  such  interference. 

*  Matters  connected  with  his  reception,  visit,  and  desires,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  elicited  warm  debates  durin;^  the  session  of  1852.  The  Chevalier  Hulscman,  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  formally  protested  against  the  reception  of  Kossuth,  by  Congress ; 
and  because*  his  protest  was  not  li?cdccl,  ho  retired  from  his  post,  and  left  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  Mr.  Auguste  Belraonte,  of  New  York.  Previous  to  this,  Hulseman  issued  a  written  protest 
against  the  policy  of  our  government  in  relation  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  that  protest  was  an- 
swered, in  a  masterly  manner,  in  January,  185 1,  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

♦  Pages  47  and  453. 
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to  heaxl-land  of  these  bays,  and  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  waters 
within  that  line/  An  armed  naval  force  was  sent  to  sustain  this  claim,  and 
American  vessels  were  threatened  with  seizure  if  thej  did  not  comply.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  regarded  the  assumption  as  illegal,  and  tiro 
steam  vessels  of  war  {Princeton  and  Fulton)  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  fishermen.  The  dispute  was  am- 
icably settled  by  mutual  concessions,  in  October,  1852,  and  the  doud  passed 

by. 

During  the  summer  of  1852,  another  important  measure  of  national  concern 
was  matured  and  put  in  operation.  The  great  importance  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  Japan,  because  of  the  intimate  relations  which  must  soon  exist  be- 
tween our  Pacific  coast  and  the  East  Indies,  had  been  felt  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  Oregon'  and  California.'  An  expedition,  to  consist  of  seven  ships  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  a  brother  of  the  "  Hero  of  Lake  Erie,"' 
was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  letter  fi:om  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  soliciting  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and.  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  the  ports  of  the 
latter  should  be  thrown  open  to  American  vessels,  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
mission  of  Commodore  Perry  was  highly  successful.  He  negotiated  a  treaty, 
by  which  ports  on  different  Islands  should  be  open  to  American  commerce  ;*  that 
steamers  from  California  to  China  should  be  furnished  with  supplies  of  coals; 
and  that  American  sailors  shipwrecked  on  the  Japanese  coasts  should  receive 
hospitable  treatment.  Subsequently  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  residence  of 
Americans  there,  threatened  a  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  which  had 
been  established. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  old  Spain,  on  account  of  Cuba, 
became  interesting  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba, 
being  thoroughly  alarmed  by  tlie  attempts  at  invasion,*  and  the  evident  aympathy 
in  the  movement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  became  ex- 
cessively suspicious,  and  many  little  outrages  were  committed  at  Havana,  which 
kept  alive  an  irritation  of  feeling  inconsistent  with  social  and  commercial  friend- 
ship.^ The  idea  became  prevalent  in  Cuba  and  in  Europe,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  ultimately  acquire  absolute  possession 


>  This  stipulation  was  so  constraed  as  to  allow  American  fishermen  to  catdi  ood  within  the 
large  bays  where  they  could  easily  carry  on  their  avocation  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles 
from  any  land.  Such  had  been  the  common  practice,  without  interference^  until  the  aasompCkm  of 
exclusive  right  to  their  bays  was  promulgated  by  the  British. 

*  Pago  479.  '  Page  48T.  «  Page  423. 

*  Previous  to  this,  the  Dutch  had  monopolist  the  trade  of  Japan.    See  note  6,  page  69. 

*  Pages  502  and  508. 

^  In  the  autumn  of  1852  an  officer  of  the  steamship  Oreacent  Oity^  which  oonvejed  the  United 
States  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  was  diai^ged  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  with  having  written  articles  published  in  the  New  York  ^pagen^  on  Oiban  af- 
fairs, which  were  very  offensive.  He  was  forbidden  ta  land  in  Havana;  and  in  November,  when 
the  Gresceni  Gity^  on  her  way  to  New  York,  entered  that  harbor,  no  oommunicatioQ  bet^^'een  her 
and  the  shore  was  allowed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  sea^  with  pass^gers  and  mafls  that 
should  have  been  left  at  Havana.  A  more  flagrant  outrage  of  a  similar  character  was  ocimnittri 
in  the  spring  of  1854.    See  page  521. 
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of  that  island,  and  thus  have  the  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex* 
ico  (the  door  to  California),  and  the  trade  of  the  West  India  group  of  islands, 
which  are  owned,  chiefly,  hj  France  and  England.  To  preTent  such  a  result, 
the  cabinets  of  France  and  England  asked  that  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
with  them  into  a  treaty  which  should  secure  Cuba  to  Spain,  by  agreeing  to  dis- 
claim ^'  now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,"  and  ''  to  discountenance  all  such  attempts,  to  that  effect,  on  the  part 
of  any  power  or  individual  whatever."  On  the  1st  of  December,  1852,  Edward 
Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  response  to  this  extraordinary  prop- 
osition, which  the  American  people  universally  applauded  for  its  keen  logic  and 
patriotic  and  enlightened  views.  He  told  France  and  England  plainly,  that  the 
question  was  an  American,  and  not  an  European  one,  and  not  properly  within 
the  scope  of  their  interference ;  that  while  the  United  States  Government  dis- 
claimed all  intention  to  violate  existing  neutrality  laws,  it  would  not  relinquish 
the  right  to  act  in  relation  to  Cuba  independent  of  any  other  power ;  and  that  it 
coald  not  see  with  indifference  '^  the  Island  of  Cuba  &11  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  power  than  Spain.'"  Lord  John  BusseU,  the  English  prime-minister, 
answered  this  letter,  in  February,  1853,  and  thus  ended  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  ^'  Tripartite  Treaty,"  as  it  was  called. 

At  a  national  Democratic  convention,  held  at  Baltimore  early  in  June, 
1852,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  for  Vise-President  At  a 
Whig  convention,  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  16th  of  June,  General  Winfield 
Scott  was  nominated  for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and  Willisun  A.  Graham,  of 
North  Carolina,  foi^  Vice-President.  The  Democratic  nominees  were  elected  in 
November  following.  Mr.  King  never  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country  before  the  oath  of  office  could 
be  administered  to  him.  He  went  to  Cuba.,  remained  a  few  months,  and  died  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1853,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  estate  in  Alabama,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

The  most  important  of  the  closing  events  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration 
was  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  new  Territory  called  Washington,  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.'  The  bill  for  this  purpose  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1853. 

'  As  early  as  1823,  when  tho  Spanish  proyinces  in  South  America  were  in  rebellion  or  forming  into 
independent  republics,  President  Monroe,  in  a  special  message  upon  the  subject,  promulgate  tho 
doctrine,  since  acted  upon,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  resist  the  extension  of  foreign  domain  or 
influence  upon  the  American  continent,  and^not  allow  any  European  government,  by  colonizing  or 
otherwise,  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  New  World  not  already  acquired.  [See  note  5,  page  448  ] 
This  was  directed  specially  against  the  efforts  expected  to  be  made  by  the  aJlied  sovereigns  who 
had  crushed  Napoleon,  to  assist  Spain  against  her  revolted  colonies  in  America^  ond  to  suppress  the 
growtii  of  Democracy  there.  It  became  a  settled  policy  of  our  government,  and  Mr.  Everett  re- 
asserted it  in  its  fullest  extent  Sudi  expression  seemed  to  be  important  and  seasonable,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  Great  Britain  was  then  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  potent  influence 
in  Central  America,  so  as  to  prevent  the  United  States  firom  acquiring  exdusive  property  in  the- 
routes  across  the  isthmus  from  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 

•  Page  479. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PIEROE'8    ADMINISTRATION.     [1853  — I8St.] 

A  DRITINO  sleet  filled  the  air  on  the  4th  of  March,  1858,  when  Fnnklin 
Fierce,*  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  apoo  the  rude 
platform  of  New  Hampshire  pine,  erected  for  the  purpose  over  the  Bteps  oHiit 
eastern  portico  of  the  Federal  ci^itol,  and  took  the  oath  of  o£Sce  adn^nistend 


by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  The  military  display  on  that  occasion,  was  I»rg^ 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  Federal  city,  and  it  was  eetiiutel 
that  at  least  twenty  thousand  strangere  were  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  inangnratioa     Among  that  great  assembly  there  was  one  who  bore  a  ^ea 

'  Franklin  Pierce  waa  bom  nt  Hillsborough,  New  Hampnhire,  in  November,  1804.  He  «  *• 
Bon  ofGenerBl  Bocjamio  Pierce,  an  active  officer  in  the  old  War  for  ladepcndeocv,  md  on^  f'^'''' 
most  useful  men  in  New  Hampehire.  !□  1820,  wbeo  eixle^D  jears  of  af[c,  young  Piembeaiiiei 
student  in  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  Ho  waa  gTaduated  in  1824,  cbow  !**»> 
prolba^on,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  182T.  He  became  %  wanu  polittciuL  *» 
partiaaii  of  General  Jackjon  in  1828 ;  and  the  next  year,  when  he  waa  tweQ^-fira  j£»i»  of  V' '" 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  There  he  served  fbnrjean  Be»> 
elected  to  Congress  in  1833,  and  served  his  constituents  in  the  House  of  ReprearataliTM  fc*  ** 
jeara  In  1837,  the  Legislature  oT  New  Hampshire  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Fcdetil  Sm>K| 
He  resigned  bia  seat  in  June,  1842,  and  remained  in  private  life  until  184G,  when  he  wu  if^xHK™ 
TToited  States  District  Attorney  for  New  Hampshire.  He  was  oommisekined  k  Brigadiec-Gfon* 
in  March,  1847,  and  joined  the  aimj  in  Mexico,  under  General  Scott  After  the  war,  be  ntim 
from  pnUio  li^  wliere  be  leouiDed  until  called  to  tlte  bigheit  office  in  the  gift  of  the  pec^ 
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relationship  to  the  great  Wasbington,'  and  hod  been  present  at  the  inauguration 
of  every  President  of  the  United  States  since  the  formation  of  our  Federal 
gorernment  in  1789.'  Untrammeled  hj  special  party  pledges,  the  new  Chief 
Magistrate  entered  npon  the  duties  of  his  office  under  pleasant  auspices;  and 
hia  inangoral  address,  full  of  promise  and  patriotism,  received  the  general 
approval  of  his  countrymen.  Three  days  afterward  [March  7]  the  Senate,  in 
Bpecial  session,  confirmed  his  cabinet  appointments,' and  the  adminiatrataon  now 
[1856]  drawing  to  a  close  began  its  work. 

The  most  aerions  difficulty  which  President  Pierce  was  called  upon  to 
encounter,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  the  Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua*  and  New 
Mexico.'  The  MesUU  valley,  a  fertile  and  extensive  region,  was  claimed  by 
both  Territories;  and  under  the  direction  of  Santa.  Anna,'  who  was  again  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  1854,  Chihuahoa  took  armed  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory.  For  a  time  war  seemed  inevitable  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  negotiations ; 
but  events  are  continually  transpiring  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  cal- 
culated to  produce  much  irritation  of  feeUng.  The  people  of  Mexico  are 
becoming  every  year  more  impatient  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  military  leaders, 
and  insurrection  afi«r  insurrection  continually  disturb  the  Republic.  The 
youth  of  the  present  generation  will  probably  observe  the  rule  of  the  United 
States  eventually  extended  over  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  country. 

A  few  days  after  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane  left  Now 
York,  in  May,  1853,  another,  consisting  of  four  armed  vessels  and  a  supply- 
Bbip,  sailed  from  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ringgold,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Its  destination  was  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  its 
object  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  Oceen  yet  to  be 
traversed  by  vessels  passing  between  the  ports  of  our  western  frontier  and 
China,  and  of  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  and  Behring's  Straits. 
This  expedition  returned  in  the  summer  of  1856,  having  accomplished  many  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent  out     In  the  mean  while,  plans  had  been  sug- 

'  George  Waabington  Parka  Custin,  of  Arlington  House,  Tirpnia,  a  grandson  of  Mra.  Waahing- 
lon,  and  adopted  BonofthB  fhiher  of  hia  Oauniry,  He  U  now  [Dec,  1856]  tlie  only  Burriving  ei- 
Bculor  of  the  last  Will  of  Waahinffton.  •  Paga  361. 

'  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State ;  James  Qathrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Robert 
McClelland,  Secretaij  of  tha  Interior;  Jefferson  Davia,  Secretary  of  War;  Jamea  C.  Dobbin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  James  Campbell,  Postmaster-Qeneral;  Caleb  Cushing, 
AUoraoy-General.  *  Note  7,  page  48*.  '  Page  497. 

*  Antonio  Lopei  de  Santa  Anna  is  n  native  of  Uexico,  and  Qrst  cane 
into  public  lifd  in  1821,  during  the  eieiteraents  of  revolution.  He  baa 
been  one  of  the  chief  revolutfoniats  in  that  unhappy  country.  He  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Republic  in  1833.  After  an  eiciting  career  as 
a  commanding  General,  he  was  agun  elected  President  in  IMl,  but  waa 
hurled  from  power  in  1845.  After  the  capture  irf  the  dty  of  Mexico  by 
the  Amerioaog  under  General  Scott  [page  494],  he  retired  to  the  Weat 
Indies,  and  flnally  to  Carthagona,  where  he  resided  until  1853,  when  he 
returned  to  Mexico,  and  was  elected  President  again.  In  the  aummer 
of  1854,  he  was  accused  of  a  detiga  to  aaume  imperial  power,  aod 
™ient  iosorreotiona  were  the  consequence.  These  resulted  tn  his  being 
again  deprived  of  power;  and  now  [1856]  be  ia  in  exile.  Few  men 
bave  eiperienoed  greater  vicisaitades  than  Santa  Aana. 
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geeted,  and  Bome  matured,  for  the  coOBtmctioa  of  one  or  loore  railmye  fnm 
the  Mississippi  valley  across  the  cwitinent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  eobject 
yet  [1856}  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  ia  next  in 
importance,  ae  a  national  question,  to  that  of  human  slavery,  now  the  great 
and  absorbing  topic  of  the  time.  The  thirty-second  Congreas,  at  its  last  Bsmoa,' 
authorized  surveys  for  the  selection  of  the  beet  path  for  such  lailroad ;  and  by 
mid-summer  [1858]  four  expeditions  were  fitted  oat  to  explore  aa  many  di^* 
ent  routes.  One,  under  Major  Stephens,  was  instructed  to  enrrey  a  northern 
route  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  Puget's  Sound.  The  eoane 
to  he  taken  was  from  St  Faul's,  in  Minnesota,  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mis- 
Bouri  river ;  thence  on  the  table  land  between  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchsmi 
rivers,  to  the  most  available  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountuns.  A  second  eipe- 
dition,  under  Lieutenant  Whipple,  was  directed  to  croee  the  continent  from  the 
Mississippi,  along  a  line  adjacent  to  the  S6th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  wis  to 
proceed  from  the  Mississippi,  along  the  heed  waters  of  the  Canadian  rireT, 
across  the  Rio  Feco,  and  enter  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  near  Alba- 
querque,  thence  through  Walker's  Paaa  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  near  San  Pedro,  Los  Angelas,  or  Saa 
Diego.  A  third,  under  Captain  Gunnison,  was  to  proceed  through  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Del  Norte,  by  way  of  the  Heur&DO 
river,  into  the  valley  of  the  Greene  and  Grand  rivers,  Uience  westwardly  along 
the  Nicollet  river  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  north,  by  way  of  the  Great  Sah 
Lake  in  Utah.'  A  fourth  was  to  leave  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  reach  the  Pacific  somewhere  ui  Lower  California — perhaps  at  San 
Diego.  Those  expeditions'  were  intended,  by  their  combined  operalioiis,  to 
sweep  the  whole  area  of  our  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacifia 
Their  work  is  not  yet  [1856]  accomplished.  They  have  been  compelled  to 
encounter  the  most  discouraging  obstacles,*  but  the  results  will  be  of  infinite 
importance,  not  only  to  our  conntry,  but  to  the  world.  These,  taken  m  con- 
oeotion  with  the  operations  of  portions  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
in  explorations,  certainly  rank  among  tlw 
most  important  movements  of  the  age. 
Who  can  estimate  the  efiect  of  a  consQUiDa- 
tion  of  these  gigantic  plans,  upon  the  grovtli 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  wba 
the  Pacific's  shores  shall  be  reached  by  rul- 
ways,  and  steamships  shall  ply  regularly  be- 
s  BTEAusHn*.  tween  these  termini  and  that "  &rther  India," 

'  Note  3,  page  366.  •  ftge  SOt 

'  l«(e  in  the  autumn  oT  1853,  Ookm^l  Fremont  started  witli  a  natnber  of  men,  to  eipkntta* 
Oochatope  PaM,  in  mid-winter,  and  aBcertain,  by  hisownobaeiTation.whetherlhB  snows  w«»b>4«F 
•t  that  leBsonoftheTGaT,  as  to  rendcrrailroad  travel  throngii  there  impracticable.  Heond  bapotj 
■uRred  lembly.  Forty-flve  days  they  fad  on  muloB,  which,  ftom  want  of  food,  could  go  no  (ortb*. 
and  were  killed  and  eaten — every  particle,  even  to  the  entrailal  They  wera  met  and  relifTwl  I7 
anothorpartyontho  19th of  February,  186*.  This  wa*Premont?afifthand last  aiploringeipedilit»L 
*  In  February,  1864,  the  Indians  of  the  Wasatch  Honntaina  altadted  Captain  Gonnew^ 
patty,  and  slew  the  leader  and  several  of  his  men.  Tb^  muBina  wete  aftenvard  Rnuid  b;  aiutlKf 
part/,  when  Ihs  spring  sun  had  meltod  ttw  coow. 
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whose  ve&Ith  the  ootDinerclal  world  has  so  long  coveted  ?'  The  beaten  tracks  of 
comm^YK  will  be  changed,  and  teeming  marts  will  burst  into  existence  where 
now  the  dwindling  tribes  of  the  forest  build  their  wigwams,'  and  gaze  musingly 
npou  the  sunset,  the  emblem  of  their  own  destiny.' 

In  the  year  1S51  an  immense  building,  madq  of  iron  and  glass,  was  erected 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  under  royal  [latron&ge ;'  and  within  it  an  exhibition  of 
the  industry  of  all  nations  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year.  It  was 
a  World's  Pair  ;  and  representatives  from  every  civilized  nation  of  the  globe 
were  there,  mingling  together  as  brothers  of  one  family,  and  all  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  perfection  of  each  other's  productions.  The  idea  was  one  of  great 
moral  grandeur,  for  it  set  an  insignia  of  dignity  upon  labor,  hitherto  withheld 
hy  those  who  bore  scepters  and  orders.  There  men  of  all  nations  and  creeds 
received  a  lesson  upon  the  importance  of  brotherhood  among  the  children  of 
men.  Bach  as  the  pen  and  tongue  could  not  teach ;  and  they  are  now  difiusing 
the  blessings  of  that  lesson  among  their  several  peoples,  tho  finiits  of  which  will 
be  seen  by  future  generations. 
Pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  -  - 
"  World's  Fair,"  Americans 
repeated  its  development  npon 
their  own  free  soil.  In  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  New  World — 
the  city  of  New  York  —  a 
"  Crystal  Palace"  was  erect- 
ed; and  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1853,  an  exhibition  of  tho  in- 

,         '       .    „  CETSTAL  PALACB  IK  KEW  YORK. 

dustry  of  all  nations  was  open- 
ed there  with  imposing  ceremonies  led  by  the  presiding  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States.'  For  several  months  the  Palace  was  thronged  with  delighted 
visitors;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1854,  it  was  re-opened  with  impressive  cer&- 
monies  as  a  perpetual  exhibition.  There,  in  that  beautiful  Palace,  Labor  was 
crowned  as  the  supremo  dignity  of  a  nation  and  of  the  world.*     Although  the 

'  Note  4,  page  39.  *  Page  13.  '  Pago  33. 

*  Tbe  chief  patron  was  Pdnca  Albert,  husband  of  Victoria,  qucca  of  Oreat  Britain, 

'  On  that  oocaaion,  prayer  wm  read  tiy  Dr.  Wainwright,  provisional  bishop  of  tho  Proteatant 
Bjuact^  Church  in  the  diocoae  of  Now  York  (sinco  deceased) ;  an  address  was  pronounced  b; 
Theod(»e  Sedgwick,  president  of  the  Aasociation  bj  which  tho  building  vras  crecttrd ;  and  on  tba 
16th  of  the  month,  a  grand  ontertaitiinent  was  gives  bj  the  directors  to  distinfruished  Ruesti, 
amoiig  whom  wera  the  President  of  Iho  United  States^  and  meoibeis  of  his  cabinet ;  Sir  Charles 
Ljell,  tbe  eminent  English  geologist,  and  others. 

*  One  of  tbe  speakers  on  that  occasion  [Elihu  Burritt]  said ;  "  Worthy  of  tho  grandest  eircum- 
Itances  which  could  be  thrown  around  a  human  ossemblj,  worthy  of  this  occasion  and  a  hundred 
jiko  thi«,is  that  beautiful  idea,  the  coronation  of  Labor.  •  •  •  Not  American  labor,  not  BritiBh 
labor,  not  French  labor,  not  the  labor  of  tho  New  World  or  the  Old,  but  tho  labor  of  manliiDd  as  one 
undivided  brotherhood—labor  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest,  prcrogativo  of  duty  and  humanitv."  And 
Rfv.  E.  ir.  Cliapin  closed  with  the  beautiful  invocation  r  "  0 1  genius  of  Art,  fill  us  with  the  inspir- 
Btion  of  still  higher  and  more  spiritual  beauty.  O!  instrumenta  of  Invention,  enlarge  our  dominion 
over  reality.  Let  iron  and  fire  become  as  blood  and  moaole,  and  in  this  electric  nrt-work  let  heatt 
«nd  brain  inclose  the  world  with  truth  and  sympathy.  And  thon,  0 1  beautifiil  dome  of  light,  n^ 
E^Uve  of  the  brooding  tiitnre,  tho  future  of  human  love  and  divine  communion,  expand  and  apcead 
■Iwve  the  HOms  of  men,  a  canopy  broad  « the  earth,  and  gloriouB  as  the  tipper  heaven." 
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T^hole  proceedings  were  but  an  ephemeral  show,  and  the  scheme  ci^  perpetual 
exhibition  has  utterly  fuled,  the  event  will  ever  remain  a  prominent  initial  let- 
ter, beautifully  illuminated,  on  the  pages  of  our  history. 

In  the  same  month  [July,  1853]  an  event  occurred  which  greatly  increased 
the  respect  of  foreign  nations  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  A  Hnngariim 
refugee,^  named  Martin  Koszta,  had  taken  the  legal  measures  to  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  our  republic.  While  engaged  in  bus- 
iness at  Smyrna,  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  seixed, 
by  order  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,'  and  taken  on 
board  an  Austrian  brig  to  be  conveyed  to  Trieste  as  a 
rebel  refugee,  notwithstanding  he  carried  an  American 
protection.  Captain  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war"  St,  Louis,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna,  immediately  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American 
citizen.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian  authorities  to 
release  the  prisoner,  Insraham  cleared  his  vessel  for 

CAPTAIN  INGKAHAM  *  '  O 

action  [July  2],  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  brig  if 
Koszta  was  not  delivered  up  within  a  given  time.  The  Austrians  yielded  to  the 
powerful  arguments  of  forty  well-shotted  cannons,  and  Koszta  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  French  consul,  to  await  the  action  of  the  respective  governments. 
Ingraham's  course  was  everywhere  applauded ;  and  Congress  signified  its  appro- 
bation by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword.  The  pride  of  the  Austrian  government 
was  severely  wounded,  and  it  issued  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Cap- 
tain Ingraham,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  European  courts.  Mr.  Hulseman.  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington,^  demanded  an  apology,  or  other  redress,  frm 
our  government,  and  menaced  the  United  States  with  the  displeasure  of  his  rojal 
master.  But  no  serious  diflSculty  occurred.  It  was  plainly  perceived  that  the 
Austrians  were  in  the  wrong ;  and  Koszta,  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  flag,  returned  to  this  land  of  free  opinions. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1853,  the  thirty-third  Congress  (first 
session)*  assembled  in  the  Federal  capitol.  A  greater  degree  of  good  feeling 
was  exhibited  among  members  of  both  Houses,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  than 
had  been  witnessed  since  the  excitement  incident  to  the  slavery  agitation  in 
1850."  The  people  regarded  the  session  as  one  of  great  moment,  for  subjects 
of  vast  national  importance  would  necessarily  occupy  the  attention  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean'  was  a  topic 
of  paramount  importance  to  be  discussed.  There  were  treaties  in  progress 
respecting  boundaries  and  claims  between  the  United  States  and  their  southem 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  chiefly  concerning  grants  of  territory  for 
inter-oceanic  communications  across  the  Isthmus ;  and  boundary  lines  betwe^ 


'  When  Austria,  by  the  aid  of  Russia  [note  1,  page  511],  crushed  the  rebeUion  in  Hung«T.  n 
1848,  many  of  the  active  patriots  became  exiles  in  foreign  lands.  A  large  number  came  to  tiw 
United  States,  and  many  of  them  became  naturalized  citizens — that  is,  after  due  legal  in^Pf*^'??' 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  perfwm  faithmlly 
aU  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  •  Note  1,  page  395.  «  Page  415. 

*  Note  3,  page  611.  *  Note  3,  page  366.  *  Page  500.  »  Page  516. 
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New  Mexico,  California,  and  Old  Mexico.  The  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  then  making  earnest  overtures  for  annexing  that  ocean  empire  to  our 
republic.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  interest ;  for  these  Islands  are  destined 
to  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  operations  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  great  majority  of  the  white  people  there  are  Americans  bj  birth ; 
and  the  government,  in  all  its  essential  operations,  is  controlled  by  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  ostensible  ruler  is  a  native  king.  The  consuls  of  France 
and  England,  when  they  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  have 
his  domain  annexed  to  the  United  States,  charged  the  scheme  upon  certain 
American  missionaries,  and  officially  protested  against  their  alleged  conduct. 
They  declared  that  France  and  England  would  not  remain  indifferent  spectatoi*s 
of  such  a  movement.  The  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, disclaimed  any  tampering  with  the  native  authorities  on  the  subject ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter,  in  a  published  reply  to  the  protest,  denied  the  right 
of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  result,  if  it  should  bo 
deemed  mutually  desirable.  Preliminary  negotiations  were  commenced,  and  a 
treaty  was  actually  formed,  when,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854,  King  Kam- 
ehameha  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Prince  Alexander  Liholiho.  The  new  king  immediately  ordered  the  discontin- 
uance of  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  and  the  subject  of  annexation  has 
not  since  been  revived.  That  such  annexation  will  finally  occur,  is  surely 
prophesied  by  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  teachings  of  the  present. 

Just  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  in  Congress  for  entering  vigorously 
upon  the  business  of  the  session,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories (Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois)  presented  a  bill  [Jan.,  1854]  which  disturbed 
the  harmony  in  Congress  and  quietude  among  the  people.  In  the  center  of  our 
continent  is  a  vast  region,  almost  twice  as  large,  in  territorial  extent,  as  the 
original  thirteen  States,'  stretching  between  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  Pacific  Territories,  from  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
the  British  possessions,^  and  embracing  one  fourth  of  all  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  alluded  to  proposed  to  erect  this  vast  region  into  two 
Territories,  the  southern  portion  below  the  fortieth  parallel  to  be  named  Kan- 
sas^ and  the  northern  and  larger  portion,  Nebraska.  It  defined  the  boundaries 
o{ Nebraska,  as  follows:  '^  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Missouri  River  where 
the  fortieth  parallel  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  west  on  said  paral- 
lel to  the  summits  of  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the  waters 
of  the  Green  River,  or  Colorado  of  the  West,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the- 
great  lakes ;  thence  northward  on  the  said  highlands  to  the  summit  of  the* 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  thence  on  said  summit  northward  to  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota ;  thence  southward  on  said  boundary  to  the  Mis- 
souri River ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning."    It  also  thus  defines  the  boundaries  of  Kansas :  ^'  Beginning  at  a  point 

*  Pag©  174.  •  Pago  480. 
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on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  where  the  thirty-seyenth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  north  on  said  boundaxy  to  latitude 
thirty-eight ;  thence  following  said  boundary  westward  to  the  summit  of  the 
highlands  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  or  Green 
River,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  basin ;  thence  northward  on  said 
summit  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  thence  south  with  the  western 
boundary  of  said  State,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

"The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  contained  a  provision  which 
would  nullify  the  Compromises  of  1820*  and  1850,*  and  allow  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  therein,  notwithstanding  almost  the  entire  area  of 
Nebraska  would  lie  north  of  the  line  specified  in  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
This  proposition  surprised  Congress  and  the  whole  country,  and  it  became  a 
subject  of  discussion  throughout  the  Union.  The  slavery  agitation  was  aroused 
in  all  its  strength  and  rancor,  and  the  whole  North  became  violently  excited. 
Public  meetings  were  held  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  petitions  and  r^non- 
strances  against  the  measure,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Ndfraska,  were  poured 
into  the  Senate,'  while  the  debate  on  die  subject  was  progressing,  fit>m  the  14th 
of  February  [1854]  until  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  ktter  day  the  bill  passed 
that  body  by  the  decisive  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen.  The  measure  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  by  means  of 
several  amendments,  its  final  defeat  seemed  almost  certain,  and  the  exoitement 
subsided.  At  about  die  same  time  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  [Mardi 
10],  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  same  day  when  the  Nebraska  Bill  passed  that  body  [March  7],  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  one  called  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  provided  that 
any  free  white  male  citissen,  or  anyone  who  may  have  declared  his  intentions  to 
become  one  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  might  select  a  quarter  section 
[one  hundred  and  sixty  acres]  of  land,  on  the  public  domain,  and  on  proof 
being  given  that  he  had  occupied  and  cultivated  it  for  five  years,,  he  might  re- 
ceive a  title  to  it,  in  fee,  without  being  required  to  pay  any  thing  for  it  This 
bill  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  for  several  weeks;  and  finally  an  amendment, 
graduating  the  prices  of  all  the  public  lands,  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  It  pro- 
vided that  all  lands  which  have  been  in  market  ten  years  shall  be  subject  to 
entry  at  one  dollar  per  acre ;  fifteen  years,  at  seventy-five  cents ;  and  so  on,  in 
die  same  ratio — those  which  have  been  in  the  market  for  thirty  yeais  being 
offered  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  It  also  provided  that  every  person  availing 
himself  of  the  act  should  make  affidavit  that  he  enters  the  land  for  his  own  use ; 
and  no  one  can  acquire  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  or  two 
quarter  sections. 

The  public  mind  had  become  comparatively  tranquil  when,  on  the  9th  of 

*  Page  462.  "  Pasc  501. 

'  A  petition  against  the  measure  was  presented  to  the  Senate  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  biU  by  that  hSdj^  signed  bj  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  England. 
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Maj,  the  Nebraska  bill  was  again  called  up  in  the  House  of  Sepresentatives, 
and  a  motion  was  made  hj  one  of  its  supporters,  to  close  all  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject within  fire  minutes  after  the  House  should  resume  its  consideration.  This 
movement,  so  arbitrary  in  its  intentions  and  ungenerous  in  its  character,  pro> 
duced  intense  excitement  in  that  body,  and  a  session  of  thirtjr-six  consecutive 
hours'  duration  ensued,  when  an  adjournment  took  place,  in  the  midst  of  great 
confusion.  The  final  question  was  taken  on  the  22d,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred.  Three  days  afterward 
[May  25],  the  Senate  agreed  to  it  as  it  came  from  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  to  thirteen,  and  it  received  the  signature  of  the  President  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  Prophets  of  evil  regarded  this  event  as  the  egg  of  much  future 
trouble  ;*  nor  were  they  mistaken,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently. 

New  difiiculties  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba'  appeared,  while  the 
Nebraska  subject  was  under  discussion.  Under  cover  of  a  shallow  pretense, 
the  American  steamship.  Black  Warrior  j  was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
[February  28,  1854],  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  declared  confiscated.  The  out- 
rage was  so  flagrant,  that  a  proposition  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  to  suspend  the  neutrality  laws,  and  compel  the  Havana 
officials  to  behave  properly.  These  are  agreements  made  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Old  Spain,  to  remain  neutral  or  inactive  when 
either  party  should  engage  in  war  with  another.  Under  the  provisions  of  such 
laws,  any  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities against  Spain,  would  forfeit  the  protection  of  their  government,  and 
become  liable  to  punishment,  for  a  violation  of  law.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Crittenden  and  his  party  were  shot  at  Havana,*  without  the  right  of  claim- 
ing the  interference  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf. 
The  President  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  with 
instructions  to  the  American  minister  to  demand  immediate  redress,  in  the  form 
of  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  the  Black  Wannar.  But  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment justified  the  act  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  when  duch  formal  demand  was 
made.  In  the  mean  while  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  became  alarmed,  and 
the  Captain  Grenerdl  (or  Governor)  of  Cuba,  with  pretended  generosity,  ofiered 
to  give  up  the  vessel  and  cargo,  on  the  payment  by  the  owners,  of  a  fine  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  They  complied,  but  under  protest.*  The  matter  was  finally 
settled  amicably  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,*  and 

*  A  few  days  after  tho  final  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  city  of  Boston  was  made  a 
theater  of  great  excitement,  by  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  there,  and  a  deputy-marshal  was  shot 
dead,  during  a  riot  United  States  troops  from  Khodo  Island  were  employed,  to  sustain  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  a  local  military  force  was  detailed,  to  assist  in  tlio  protection  of  the  court  and  the 
parties  concerned,  until  the  trial  of  tho  alleged  fugitive  was  completed.  The  United^  States  Com- 
missioner decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant  of  the  slave,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Virginia  by  a  gov- 
ernment ves.%1  This  commotion  in  Boston  is  known  as  tho  Bums  Biot — ^the  name  of  tho  f\igitive 
slave  being  Bums.  '  Page  502.  •  Page  608. 

*  Protesting  against  an  act  which  a  party  is  compdkd  to  perform,  leaves  the  matter  open 
for  a  future  discussion  and  final  settlement. 

*  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  been  informed  that  expeditions  were  preparing  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Cuba,  issued  a  proclamation  against  such 
movements,  on  tho  1st  of  June,  1854,  and  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  respect  the  obligations 
of  existing  treaties,  between  the  governments  of  our  Republic  and  Spain. 
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since  then  nothing  has  materially  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  conduct  of  the  government  officials  of  Cuba  may  at  any 
time  terminate  that  friendship,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  take  shelter 
behind  the  imperial  throne  at  Madrid.  The  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
continual  passenger  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  that  isknd,  have 
now  become  so  important  and  extensive,  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  for  the 
Spanish  authorities  there  to  be  made  immediately  responsible  for  any  outrage 
they  may  commit.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
tolerate  irresponsible  despotisms  so  near  the  line  of  their  commercial  operations. 
And  so  strong  is  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  some  portions  of  our  Union, 
against  the  Cuban  officials — so  attractive  is  that  ^^  Queen  of  the  Antilles"  to 
the  acquisitiveness  of  another  portion,  and  so  powerful  is  the  tendency  of  a 
spirit  of  adventure  toward  an  invasion  of  the  island,  to  assist  the  native  popula- 
tion in  casting  off  the  Spanish  yoke* — ^that  a  rupture  may  at  any  time  occur. 

The  impending  difficulties  with  Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  led  to  an 
important  conference  of  some  of  the  American  ministers  plenipotentiary  in 
Europe.  In  August,  1854,  the  President  directed  Mr.  Buchanan,'  then 
American  embassador  at  London,  Mr.  Mason,  embassador  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Soule,  embassador  at  Madrid,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  to  confer  upon 
the  best  means  of  settling  the  difficulties  about  Cuba,  and  gaining  possession  of 
the  island,  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  They  accordingly  met  at  Ostend,  a  sea- 
port town  in  Belgium,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854.  After  remaining  there 
three  days,  they  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  government,  which  embodied  their  views.  In  that  letter,  they  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  Cuba ;  or,  if  negotiation  toward  that  end  should  fail — 
*^  if  Spain,''  they  said,  "  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor, 
should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,''  then,  "  by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  we  [the  United  States]  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  froni  Spain, 
if  we  possess  the  power."  This  doctrine,  that  '*  might  makes  right,"  has  been 
strongly  condemned,  when  promulgated  by  other  nations,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  Union  do  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  their  embassadors 
on  that  occasion.  The  President  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  follow  the  couiw 
indicated  by  the  embassadors,  and  since  then  nothing  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  political  position  of  Cuba  toward  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1854,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  the  two  govern- 
ments were  defined  and  settled.  By  it,  the  dividing  line  begins  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thence 
up  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  31'  47'  north 
latitude,  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due  west  one  hundred  miles ;  thence  south  to 
the  parallel  of  81""  20'  north  latitude;  thence  along  the  said  parallel  to  the 
111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 

»  Page  41.  •  Pag©  632. 
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point  in  the  Colorado  river,  twenty  English  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  until  it  inter- 
sects the  present  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  decision  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  boundary,  under  the  treaty,  was  to  be 
final ;  the  United  States  were  to  be  released  from  all  obligations  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,'  to  defend  the  Mexican  frontier  against  the 
Indians,  and  in  consideration  for  this  release,  and  for  the  territory  ceded  by 
Mexico,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  ten  millions  of  dollars — seven  millions 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the  boundary 
line  should  be  established.  These  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  and 
nothing  except  private  invasions  of  the  Mexican  territory,  by  armed  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  now  [1856]  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  present  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  lowered,  and  in  some  instances  effaced, 
the  barriers  to  free  commerce  between  the  British  province  in  America  and 
our  Confederation.  It  provided  that  the  fisheries  of  the  provinces,  except  those 
of  Newfoundland,'  should  be  open  to  American  citizens ;  that  disputes  respect- 
ing fisheries  should  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  that  the  British  should  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  American  fisheries  as  far  as  the  S6th  degree  of  north 
latitude ;  that  there  should  be  free  commerce  between  the  provinces  and  the 
United  States,  in  flour,  breadstu&,  fruits,  fish,  animals,  Jumber,  and  a  variety 
of  natural  productions  in  their  tinmanufiustured  state.  It  stipulated  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian  canals  should  be  thrown  open  to  Amer- 
ican vessels ;  and  the  United  States  government  agreed  to  urge  the  respective 
States  to  admit  British  vessels  into  their  canals,  upon  similar  terms.  This 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  provincial  Legislatures,  and  to  the  governments  of 
the  contracting  powers,  and  was  ratified  by  all. 

Ever  since  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  Central  America,  and  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  relations  of  the  Federal  government  toward  the  provinces  of  that  region 
have  been  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  feverish  discontent.  The  temptations 
presented  by  those  countries,  so  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  floating  elements  of  society  in  the  United  States,  havo  been  too 
great  for  the  easy  virtue  of  adventurers,  and  from  time  to  time,  intelligence  of 
some  fi^ray  or  some  actual  invasion  of  territory  comes  from  thence,  to  alarm  our 
government,  call  out  proclamations  and  warnings  against  tlie  infraction  of  inter- 
national laws  or  treaty  stipulations,  and  to  excite  the  ire,  the  jealousy,  or  the 
pugnacity  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

Upon  the  great  Isthmus  between  North  and  South  America  is  a  region 
known  as  the  Musquito  coast,  inhabited,  chiefly,  by  a  degraded  race  of  natives, 
but  occupying  an  important  commercial  position,  in  prospective.  It  has 
been  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  interested  in  commercial 

*  Page  iSt.  »  Page  47. 
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operations,  to  have  the  control  of  that  region,  for  purposes  of  transportation 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  for  free  communication,  by  a  short  land  route, 
with  our  State  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  equally  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  commercial  nation,  to  have  control  of  that  future  great 
highway  of  commerce,  by  canal  or  otherwise  ;^  and  these  conflicting  interests 
have  at  times  menaced  the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  June,  1854,  the  little  village  of  Greytown,  on  the  Musquito  coast, 
was  bombarded  by  a  United  States  vessel,  in  punishment  for  alleged  outrages 
upon  American  citizens  by  the  local  authorities,  who  claimed  to  derive  their 
power  exclusively  from  the  Musquito  king.  The  English  claimed,  that  by 
some  arrangement  with  that  monarch,  that  region  was  under  the  protection  of 
her  majesty's  government,  and  the  bombardment  was  denounced  as  an  insult  to 
Great  Britain.  For  awhile  the  cloud  of  difficulty  appeared  ominous  of  evil,  but 
it  passed  away  in  course  of  time,  it  being  clearly  perceived  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  two  nations,  so  allied  by  multifari- 
ous ties,  to  engage  in  a  war  with  each  other. 

Another  speck  of  difficulty  occurred  in  the  far  south-west.  An  alleged 
grant  of  territory,  by  the  king  of  the  Musquito  Indians,  to  two  British  subjects, 
led  to  serious  misunderstandings.  Colonel  H.  L.  Kinney  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, composed  of  alleged  emigrants,  to  settle  upon  that  claim  by  permission  of 
the  grantees,  when  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  Musquito  Territory,  protested  against  the  movement  as  an  invasion  of 
its  domain,  and  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
movement  occurred  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1854  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  January  following,  the  Nicaraugaan  minister  at  Washington  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  our  government,  setting  forth  the  facts  that  the  English  had  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  Musquito  country ;  that  the  United 
States  had  long  ago  taken  the  ground  (and  since  maintained  it)  that  no  EurcH 
pean  government  should  interferc  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  republics  of 
Central  America,'  and  that  the  latter  had  thus  virtually  denied  the  right  of  the 
Musquito  king,  acting  under  British  influence,  to  make  any  grants  of  lands 


'  A  railway  across  tlio  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  been  constructed,  and  the  first  trains  passed  orer 
it,  from  ^\  spin  wall  to  Panama,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1855.  The  project  of  a  ship-canal  acroa 
the  Isthmus  of  Darieu,  or  Panama,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  oommeicial  men  for 
many  years.  The  first  actual  exploration  of  the  Isthmus,  with  a  view  to  cutting  a  ship-canal  acnes 
it,  was  made  in  1853,  by  a  party  of  twentj'-three,  under  the  direction  of  William  Kennisb,  of  New 
York.  They  were  sent  out  by  J.  C.  Prevost,  commander  of  the  British  steamship  ViroigOy  in  parsQ- 
anco  of  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  British  squadron  then  in  the  Pacific.  They  commenced 
on  the  PaciQc  coast^  and  traveled  northward  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  For  ten  days  they  traversed  a 
dense  f(»rest  which  covered  a  fine,  fertile,  and  well-watered  plain,  which,  at  no  time,  roee  more  than 
fifty  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  party  became  short  of  provisions;  and  having  separated, 
for  some  prudent  purpose,  a  portion  of  them  were  murdered  and  plundered  by  the  Indians.  The 
survivors  returned  to  the  Virago,  without  accomplishing  much.  In  January,  1854,  Lieutenant 
Strain,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a  party  of  twenty,  started  from  the  Atlantic  side  to  explore 
the  Jsthmu<<.  They  suffered  dreadfulIy^;  and  as  nothing  was  hoard  from  them  for  several  weeks,  it 
was  supposed  that  all  had  perished.  Their  provisions  became  exhausted,  and  some  died  from  fiun- 
ine.  The  Indians,  however,  did  not  molest  them,  but  fled  to  the  mountaina  "When  lientenaot 
Strain  and  the  survivors  reached  the  Pacific  coast  they  were  destitute  of  both  clothing  and  food 
Since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  explore  that  dreary  region. 

■  The  "  Monroe  Doctrine."    See  note  5,  page  448. 
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irhatever.'  In  reply  to  this^  Colonel  Kinney  assured  our  goyernment  [January 
28,  1855]  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  the  peaceable  one  of  settling 
upon  and  improving  the  lands  of  the  granted  tract.  To  this  the  government 
answered  [Feb.  4],  that  if  the  emigrants  chose  to  go  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
abandon  all  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  power,  the  Federal  government  would  not  inter- 
fere. But  the  President  and  his  cabinet  had  reasons  for  changing  their  views 
and  actions  a  few  months  later,  when  it  appeared  probable  that  the  expedition 
was  not  as  peacefully  inclined  as  at  first  supposed.  In  June  [1855],  Colonel 
Kinney  was  arrested  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  a  charge  of  attempting 
to  viokte  the  neutrality  laws,  and  was  admitted  to  bail  in  both  cases.  Notwith- 
standing these  legal  interpositions,  Kinney  secretly  departed  for  Nicaragua, 
with  half-a-dozen  followers ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterward  he  published  a  card, 
calling  upon  those  who  had  enlisted,  to  join  him  at  once,  by  whatever  convey- 
ance they  might  obtain.  In  the  mean  while,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had 
issued  a  decree  [Jan.  1,  1855],  at  Grenada,  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  repelling  the  invasion,  prohibiting  Kinney  and  his  companions 
from  entering  the  territory,  and  directing  them  to  be  immediately  seized  and 
conducted  to  the  seat  of  government. 

And  now  another  phase  of  this  emigration  scheme  was  developed.  Colonel 
William  Walker,  who,  the  year  before,  had  invaded  Sonora  from  California  with 
a  few  followers,  and  had  been  repulsed,  was  again  prepared  for  adventures. 
Colonel  Kinney  invited  Walker  to  join  him  in  improving  his  grant  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  in  developing  its  mineral  resources.  Walker  soon  left  San 
Francisco,  ostensibly  for  that  purpose,  with  three  hundred  armed  men.  He 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  the  next  day  his 
hostile  intentions  were  developed  in  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
of  Rivas.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants, 
tired  of  despotic  rule,  would  join  him,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Even  one 
hundred  and  -fifty  Central  American  troops,  under  General  Castillon,  who  had 
joined  him,  deserted  when  they  saw  the  forces  of  Nicaragua  approaching;  and 
Walker  and  his  men,  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  cut  their  way  through 
their  oppoaers,  reached  the  coast,  aftd  escaped  in  a  schooner. 

In  August,  Colonel  Walker  again  landed  not  fiir  from  Rivas,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  recruit  from  California  passengers.  In  the  mean  while, 
Colonel  Kinney  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  course,  having  concluded  a  contract 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Musquito  Territory.  The  white  people  in  that 
region,  assuming  independence  of  Nicaragua,  organized  a  government,  and  on 
the  6th  of  September  [1855],  elected  Kinney  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  Council 
of  Five,  as  assistants.  On  the  8d  of  the  same  month.  Walker,  takitig  advan- 
tage of  revolutionary  movements  in  Nicaragua,  had  a  battle  with  about  four 
hundred  government  troops,  at  Virgin  Bay.      The  government  party  were 

*  For  somo  time  the  British  had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  controlling  tnflaenoe  in  this 
region,  and  they  had  induced  the  chief  of  the  Musquito  naUon  to  assume  authority  independent  of 
the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
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defeated,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  Walker  marched  upon  Grenada,  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua,  and  captured  it.  When  order  was  restored,  the  citizens, 
in  public  meeting,  offered  the  presidency  to  the  conqueror,  but  he  declined  the 
honor.  General  Rivas,  a  Nicaraguan,  was  placed  in  the  presidential  chair, 
while  Walker,  intent  upon  strengthening  his  army  in  order  to  maintain  his 
conquest,  was  receiving  large  reinforcements  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
&om  California.  The  British  consul  at  BeaJejo  recognized  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  also  received  the  favorable  regard  of  Colonel  Wheeler,"  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Grenada.  The  new  government  now  asserted  its  claim  to  the 
Musquito  Territory,'  and  when  Colonel  Kinney  visited  Grenada,  to  negotiate 
with  the  government  on  the  subject  of  his  grant,  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treasonable  practices,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  political  power  in  Central  America,  by  armed  adven- 
turers from  the  United  States,  produced  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the 
governments  of  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  winter  of  1856,  an  alliance  of  all  the 
other  States  in  that  region,  against  Nicaragua,  was  attempted.  The  latter,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  made  some  arrangements  with  the  British  government, 
independent  of  the  United  States,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Musquito  question, 
and  the  king  of  that  country  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  native 
chiefs.     Thus  ended  the  Kinney  government. 

Early  in  March,  1856,  Costa  Rica  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Nicaragua;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Walker  made  a  corresponding 
declaration.  The  former  government  called  upon  all  the  Central  American 
States  to  "unite  and  destroy  the  invaders  from  the  North,"  while  Walker 
declared  that  ho  was  there  by  invitation  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Nicaragua. 

On  the  20th  of  March  hostilities  commenced,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  a 
sanguinary  conflict  occurred,  in  which  the  Nicaraguans  were  the  victors,  and 
forced  the  Costa  Ricans  to  retreat  from  the  country.  Walker's  rule  became 
unpopular,  because  of  his  forced  loan  from  the  citizens  of  Grenada,  but  he 
found  strength  by  the  refusal,  at  that  time,  of  other  States  to  join  the  Costa 
Ricans.  But  soon  President  Rivas  himself,  jealous  of  the  Americans,  became 
alienated  from  Walker,  abandoned  the  government,  and  proclaimed  against  it 
On  the  24th  of  June  [1856]  a  new  elettion  for  President  was  held,  when 
Walker  received  two  thirds  of  the  popular  vote,  and  was  inaugurated  Chief 
Magistrate  on  the  12th  of  July.  And  now  a  general  league  of  all  the  Central 
American  States  against  him,  was  consummated,  with  Rivas  in  active  command. 
In  the  mean  while  Walker's  government  had  been  acknowledged  as  legitimate 


'  Colonel  John  H.  Wheeler  was  a  resident  of  western  North  Carolina^  and  while  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  to  embark  for  Nicaragua,  two  of  his  slaves,  who  attended  him,  were  detained  in  Phila- 
delphia [July  18,  1855],  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons  there  who  sought  to  make  them 
free.  One  of  these  (Passmore  Williamson)  was  ordered  by  Judge  Kane  (father  of  Dr.  Kane,  the 
Arctic  explorerX  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  to  bring  the  slaves  before  him,  WiUiamaon 
declared  that  the  slaves  had  never  been  in  his  custody,  and  of  course  he  could  not  produce  then. 
On  motion  of  Colonel  Wheeler,  Judge  Kane  committed  Williamson  to  prison,  for  cont^npl  of 
court,  where  he  romained  for  several  months.  This  case,  in  connection  with  other  qaestioDS  in 
regaid  to  slavery,  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  WiUiamson,  after  lui 
release,  commenced  a  suit  for  fiilse  imprisonment  against  Judge  Kane.  *  Pago  633. 
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hj  the  United  States,  and  his  minister  cordially  received  [July]  at  Washing- 
ton/ Thus  strengthened,  he  declared  all  the  ports  of  the  Central  American 
States  in  a  condition  of  blockade,  and  adopted  severe  measures  toward  all  dis- 
affected Nicaraguans.  He  managed  affairs  with  vigor  and  skill ;  and  finally, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  he  had  a  severe  battle  with  his  enemies  at  Grenada, 
and  utterly  vanquished  them.'  The  league  against  Nicaragua  appears  to  be 
weak  indeed ;  and  as  the  hardy  element  of  the  North  controls  the  political  affairs 
of  that  little  republic,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  permanent  State, 
under  North  American  rule. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  a  large  State — ^the 
planting  of  a  new  and  free  empire — in  the  most  important  portion  of  Central 
America,  by  the  prowess  of  men  from  the  bosom  of  our  Republic.  Placing  out 
of  sight  the  means  by  which  this  end  has  been  obtained,  they  challenge  our 
sympathies,  because  they  are  firmly  rooting,  in  a  virgin  soil,  the  principles  of 
free  government.  We  can  not  but  regard  this  as  a  permanent  empire,  and  des- 
tined, in  the  progress  of  events,  to  become  a  member  of  our  broad  and  expand- 
ing confederation. 

During  the  spring  of  1856,  Cuba  was  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  ifrom 
apprehensions  of  another  invasion  from  the  United  States,"  supported  by  an 
insurrection  in  the  island.  An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  detected,  many 
suspected  persons  were  arrested,  and  some  were  tried  and  executed.  Among 
these  was  Estrampes,  an  alleged  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  was  executed 
on  the  80th  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  strong  protest  of  the  United  States 
consul.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  United  States  steamers  had  been  brought 
to,  on  their  passage,  by  Spanish  armed  vessels,  and  our  government  dispatched 
a  strtag  squadron  to  the  Gulf  to  prevent  and  punish  any  indignity  offered  to  our 
flag.     This  movement  made  the  Cuban  authorities  more  circumspect. 

Civilization  has  been  compelled  to  encounter  hostilities  from  the  natives  of 
our  continent  at  almost  every  step  of  its  progress ;  and  even  now,  when  they 
have  been  driven  back  toward  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  dwindled 
in  numbers  to  a  handfull,  in  comparison  with  their  former  strength,  they  con- 
tinue, occasionally,  to  lift  a  feeble  hand  of  resistance  to  the  on-flowing  tide  of 
emigration,  which  presages  their  final  and  complete  extinction.*  Toward  the 
close  of  1855,  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,*  commenced 
hostilities  upon  the  settlers ;  and  ever  since,  the  people  there  have  suffered  all 
the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  upon  them.  In  July,  the  Indians  had  murdered 
several  miners  in  Rogue  River  Valley ;  and  later  in  the  season,  a  battle,  which 
lasted  fifty  hours,  was  fought  in  Yakimaw  county,  between  United  States  troops 

'  Several  months  before,  Rivas  had  sent  as  minister,  Colonel  Parker  H.  French,  but  the  United 
States  government  refused  to  receive  him.  The  accepted  minister  was  Father  Yijil,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest    His  stay  in  Washington  was  brieC 

'  The  army  of  the  Le^^e  against  Nicaragua,  about  four  thousand  strong,  took  possession  of 
Massaja  on  the  11th  of  October.  On  the  same  dav,  Walker,  with  a  litUo  more  than  eight  hundred 
men,  marched  against  them.  He  drove  the  enemy  out,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  At 
about  10  o'clock,  he  received  intelligence  that  quite  a  force  had  attacked  Grenada.  He  immediately 
marched  thither,  and  soon  dispersed  them,  with  very  little  loss  on  his  part 

•  Page  521.  *  Note  4,  page  32.  •  Page  479. 
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and  a  large  body  of  Indians.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  former  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  saved  themselves  by  a  desperate  retreat,  leaving 
baggage  and  stores  behind  them.  The  Indians  were  well  armed,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  combination  among  those  extreme  western  tribes  to 
exterminate  the  settlers.  Still  later  in  the  season,  whole  femilies  were  mas- 
sacred'; and  General  Wool,'  then  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  proceeded  to 
Portland,  in  Oregon,  to  organize  a  campaign  against  them. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1855,  a  desperate  battle  was  fi>ught  near 
the  Walla- Walla  River,  between  some  volunteers  and  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
who  lost  their  chief  in  the  engagement,  and  were  defeated.  At  about  the  same 
time,  seven  hundred  Indians  attacked  the  town  of  Seattle,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, north  of  Oregon,  when  the  place  was  saved  by  the  aid  of  some  gallant 
marines  (i-om  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur^  lying  there,  the  guns  of  which  were 
turned  upon  the  savages.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1856,  these  hostil- 
ities became  quite  general  in  both  Territories,  and  Greneral  Wool  seemed  to  be 
almost  powerless  in  quelling  them.  On  the  25th  of  March,  eight  hundred  In- 
dians attacked  a  place  in  Oregon,  called  the  Cascades,  burned  every  building  in 
the  town,  and  a  steamboat,  and  murdered  several  citizens.  Further  north  the 
savages  laid  waste  the  whole  country ;  and  it  appeared,  at  one  time,  as  if  the  set- 
tlements must  be  abandoned.  Suspicions  have  been  awakened  that  the  depreda- 
tions in  Washington  Territory  have  been  instigated  by  persons  connected  with 
the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  married  Indian  women.  Fi- 
nally, late  in  summer,  the  troubles  in  Oregon  were  brought  to  an  end,  but 
further  north,  the  knife,  and  hatchet,  and  musket  were  fearfully  menacing  the 
white  settlements  during  the  autumn.  In  the  mean  while  there  has  been 
troubles  with  the  Indians  in  California,  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  in  Florida,  where  a  portion  of  those  Seminoles,  who  have  refused  to 
go  west  of  the  Mississippi,^  seem  disposed  to  defy  the  strong  arm  of  the  white 
people. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  1854  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  disturbed  the  existing  harmony  of  feeling  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  apparent 
that  enlistments  of  recruits  for  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  were  going  on 
in  American  cities,  under  the  sanction  of  British  officials.  This  fact  was  cerU- 
fied  by  the  trial  of  two  men  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then 
clearly  proved  that  enlistments  had  been  made  under  the  direct  sanction  of  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  British  minister  at  Washington.  The  United  States  govemm^t 
immediately  remonstrated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  demanded  the  recall 
of  Minister  Crampton.  The  latter  refused  to  comply ;  and  timid  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  prophesied  inevitable  war  between  the  two  countries. 
After  waiting  several  months,  and  participating  in  a  friendly  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Government,  the  President  dismissed  Mr.  Cramp- 

«  Note  3,  pago  413.  *  i'ago  4C8. 
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ton,  and  also  the  British  consnls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincimiati, 
because  of  their  complicitj  in  violating  neutrality  laws.  This  action  did  not 
disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  American  minister  (Mr.  Dallas)  remained  in  London,  but  the 
British  government  had  not,  in  December,  1856,  filled  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  its  representative  from  Washington. 

Indian  wars,*  foreign  relations,  and  almost  every  other  public  topic,  was,  for 
many  months  previous  to  the  presidential  election  in  November,  1856,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  great  question  of  the  extension  of  human  slavery 
into  Territories  of  the  United  States,  then  free ;  and  upon  that  issue  was  the 
struggle  for  ascendancy  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  Republic, 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  that  month.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act'  [May  27,  1854],  and  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Act,'  were  regarded  as  ominous  of  much  future  trouble. 
That  trouble  came  with  swift  feet.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  le^ 
aR  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  open  to  the  social  institutions  of 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  desperate  strug- 
gles between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  people  of  our  country,  which  had 
yet  been  seen.  It  was  a  sl^mggle  for  immediate  supremacy  in  Kansas,  and 
future  dominion  in  all  the  States  yet  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederation. 
Emigration  to  Kansas  from  the  free  States  was  at  once  urged  by  the  opposers 
of  slavery ;  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1854  (two  months  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act),  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  April  previous,  was  formed  in 
Boston.  This  movement  excited  the  friends  of  slavery  to  action ;  and  in  Mis- 
souri, combinations  were  at  once  formed  to  counteract  it,  under  the  various 
names  of  "  Social  Band,''  "  Friends'  Society,"  "  Blue  Lodge,"  ''  The  Sons 
of  the  South,"  etc.  Emigration  soon  commenced  flowing  into  Kansas  from  the 
free  States ;  and  during  the  period  from  August  to  October,  1854,  several  towns 
were  formed  by  these  people.*  The  Missourians  also  went  into  the  Territory, 
and  founded  several  towns  ;*  and  in  October,  the  appointed  governor  of  Kansas, 
A.  H.  Reeder,  arrived.  With  the  election  in  March  following  [1855],  when 
a  Territorial  Legislature  was  chosen,  commenced  a  reign  of  terror  in  Kansas, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  civil  war  raged  in  that  beautiful  land.  All  classes  of 
men  carried  deadly  weapons  about  their  persons,  and  a  slight  or  accidental  quar- 
rel frequently  produced  unusual  violence.  Finally,  Governor  Reeder  departed 
for  Washington  [April  19,  1855]  to  consult  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Territory. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  while  the  exasperation  of  both  parties  in 
Kansas  was  at  its  height,  the  free  State  men  of  the  Territory  held  a  convention 
[Sept.  5],  and  nominated  Governor  Reeder  as  a  delegate  in  Congress,  in  place 


»  Page  627.  ■  Page  521.  ■  Pages  452  and  501. 

*  The  free  State  settlers  founded  the  towns  of  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Boston  (now  called  Manhat- 
tan), Grasshopper  Falls,  Pawnee,  and  other  settlements. 

*  They  founded  Kickapoo,  Doniphan,  Atchison,  and  other  places  on  the  Missouri  River. 
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of  (General  Whitfield,  who  had  been  chosen  at  a  previoos  election,  not,  as  ma 
alleged,  bj  the  votes  of  actual  settlers,  but  bj  those  of  people  from  Missouri 
Beeder  was  elected  in  October ;  and  when,  on  the  4th  of  Febroar j,  1856,  Gen- 
eral Whitfield  was  admitted,  provisionally,  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  contested 
it  with  him.  On  the  11th  of  November  [1855],  the  free  State  convention  com- 
pleted a  State  Constitution,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
January  following,  elections  under  it  were  held.  On  the  24th  of  that  month, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  represented  the  formation  of  the  free  State  government  in  Kansas  as  an 
act  of  rebellion. 

Troubles  still  continued.  Violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed  in  that  unha^^y 
Territory.  The  accounts  from  Kansas  being  very  contradictory  and  alarming, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  19th  of  March,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  proceed  thither,  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  report  They  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  June ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  majority  of  the 
committee  presented  their  report,  which  concluded  with  ^e  following  sommiDg 
up: 

"First  That  each  electioii  in  the  Territory,  held  under  the  organic  or  alleged  Teiritoiial  law, 
has  been  carried  by  organized  invadons  fh>m  the  State  of  IfiaBomi,  by  which  the  people  of  tbA 
Territoiy  have  been  prevented  from  # zeroising  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  oiganic  law. 

"  Second.  That  the  alleged  Territorial  Legislatare  was  an  Ulegally-constituted  body,  and  had  no 
power  tQ  pass  valid  laws^  and  their  enactments  are,  therefore,  nuU  and  void. 

"  Third.  That  these  alleged  laws  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  been  used  to  protect  peraona  and 
property  and  to  punish  wrong,  but  far  unlawful  purposes. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  sitting  delegate,  John  W.  Whitfleld,  holds  hn  seat, 
was  not  held  in  pursuanoe  of  any  valid  law,  and  that  it  ^ould  be  regarded  only  as  the  expressiGn 
of  the  choice  of  l^ose  resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

**  Fifth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew  H.  Beeder,  daima  hii 
seat  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  that  it  should  bo  regarded  only  as  the  expresooa  of 
the  choice  of  the  resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

'*  Sixth.  That  Andrew  H.  Reeder  received  a  greater  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens  than 
John  W.  Whitaeld,  for  delegate. 

"  Seventh.  That  in  the  present  condition  6f  the  Territory,  a  fair  election  can  not  be  held  wittKnt 
a  new  census,  a  stringent  and  well-guaided  election  law,  ^e  selection  of  impartial  judges,  and  tiie 
presence  of  United  States  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

"  Eighth  That  the  various  elections  held  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  the  State  government,  have  been  as  regular  as  the  disturbed  condition  oftiie  Territory 
would  allow ;  and  t^t  the  Ck)n8titution  passed  by  the  convention,  held  in  pnrsttanoe  of  said  elec- 
tions, embodies  the  will  of  a  minority  of  the  people. 

'*  As  it  is  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  existing'  trouUea  in 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,  they  content  themselves  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  facta" 

The  minority  report  declared  the  statements  of  the  majority  to  be  exparie^ 
and  in  many  cases  untrue ;  and  thus,  after  a  long  investigation,  and  the  excita- 
tion of  high  hopes  that  the  committee  would  unanimously  agree,  and  suggest 
some  plan  for  the  pacification  of  the  Territory,  both  parties  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  result.  As  the  autumn  advanced,  and  the  presidential  election  ap- 
preached,  disturbances  were  less  frequent  and  general.  Tsolnted  cases  of 
violence,  committed  by  persons  of  both  parties,  firequently  occurred,  ard  onlcr 
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was  not  Mlj  restored  when  the  year  drew  toward  a  close.  The  time  when 
peace  and  prosperity  shall  prevail  in  that  unhappy  country,  was  yet  an  un- 
solved question.  The  events  which  have  transpired  there,  appear  as  a  foul  blot 
upon  our  national  escutcheon ;  and  the  year  1856  will  be  looked  back  upon  by 
American  citizens  with  the  deepest  mortification,  as  an  era  of  national  disgrace. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  write  a  truthful  history  of  events  there. 
There  is  now  too  much  of  the  smoke  of  error  to  perceive  the  truth  in  its  clear- 
ness. The  pabulum  of  all  the  di£Bculty  is  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  territory  yet  free,  compounded  with  the  selfish  ambition  of  dem- 
agogues who  are  governed  by  those  seven  controlling  principles — five  loaves 
and  two  fishes. 

^  The  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  has  now  assumed  a  form  and  dimen- 
sion, which  loom  above  all  other  national  topics.  Under  its  influence  new  politi- 
cal organizations  have  grown  up ;  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856, 
three  contestants  for  the  o£Bce  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  appeared, 
each  the  representative  of  a  distinct  party.  For  more  than  a  year  previously,  a 
new  organization,  composed  of  men  of  all  political  creeds,  united  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery,  had  been  gathering  force  and  bulk,  until,  when  the 
presidential  contest  came  on  [November  4, 1856],  it  had  assumed  giant  propor- 
tions in  the  Free  States,  and  was  looked  upon  kindly  by  many  in  the  slave 
States.  This  is  known  as  the  Republican  party.  Long  before  its  advent, 
another  organization,  at  first  secret  in  its  operations,  and  known  as  the  Amer* 
ican  or  Kfuyw-Nothing  party,  had  become  a  great  political  power  in  the  coun- 
try, its  chief  bond  of  union  being  opposition  to  foreign  influence,  and  the  dom- 
ination of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our  political  affairs.  The  old  Democratic 
party,  dating  its  modem  organization  at  the  election  of  President  Jackson  in 
1828,*  had  become  divided  and  weakened ;  while  the  old  Whig  party*  was  vir- 
tually annihilated  as  a  distinct  organization,  having  real  vitality.  Thus  appeared 
the  several  partisan  forces  early  in  1856,  when  the  leaders  of  each  prepared  to 
choose  their  respective  standard-bearers  for  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  American  party  held  a  national  convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856 ;  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  nominated  ex-President  Fillmore,* 
for  re-election  to  the  high  office  he  had  once  held.  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of 
Tennessee,*  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  Subsequently,  some  of  the 
Americans,  disagreeing  with  their  brethren  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  repudi- 
ated that  nomination,  but  Mr.  Fillmore  continued  his  position  as  a  nominee, 
and  went  into  the  election,  having  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  old 
Whig  party.  The  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  became  partially  recon- 
ciled later  in  the  season ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  delegates  from  each  met  in 
national  convention  at  Cincinnati.  After  several  ballotings,  on  the  5th,  James 
Buchanan*  of  Pennsylvania  was  unanimously  nominated  for  President,  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President  A  national  conven- 
tion of  Republican  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June, 

*  Page  459.  ■  Note  2,  page  466.  ■  Note  5,  page  601. 

•  Nolo  1,  page  479.  »  Page  622. 
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and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont,'  of  California,  for  President,  and  WilliMn  L 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice- President.  The  Democratic  and  Repubim 
conventionB  promulgated,  by  resolutions,  tlieir  respective  principles  and  policj, 
to  which  the  candidate  of  each  subscribed,  while  tJie  nominee  of  the  Americui 
party  referred  his  oonntrymen  to  liis  past  acts  as  the  exponents  of  bis  pm- 
ciples. 


ITever,  sinoe  the  election  of  Greneral  Harrison,  in  1840,*  bad  there  been  n 
much  excitement  in  the  country,  as  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1^' 
The  great  qneetion  of  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the  leading  topic  «iih  '^ 
Repablicans ;  while  all  parties  used  extraordinary  efforta  in  support  of  l'"*'^ 
respective  candidates.  The  ccmtest  finally  ended  on  the  4th  of  Noremb^' 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan,'  as  President  of  the  I'diI^ 

'  Page  488.  '  Pig««3- 

*  Jimea  Buchanan  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennaylveiiia,  on  the  S3d  of  April,  1191'  '<' 
was  edacsted  at  Dickenson  College,  where  he  was  graduated  at  Ibe  age  of  ngblcen  yn"-  "' 
1809  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  wan  soon  in  succFssriil  practice  in  his  native  State.  Id  '^',^ 
when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  a  viX.  in  the  Legislature  of  PennirltMf' 
This  wan  hia  Brst  prominent  appearance  in  public  life.  In  ISlEi  he  distinguisfaed  bimselT  i"  '-'' 
State  Legislature  as  an  opponent  of  tbe  United  States  Bank,  sod  became  oae  of  the  Ibrenxel  dkd 
in  the  Republicao  party,  lie  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1820,  and  there  ha  eocm  bewne  diitii- 
guiahed  as  a  speaker  and  debater.  After  ten  years'  serrice,  he  retired  from  Coogress  in  1831, 'Ii™ 
Frasdent  Jachaoii  appointed  him  iniiUBter  to  Russia.  In  1833  be  was  elected  to  the  UnilcdSuM 
Senate,  where  he  alao  served  ten  years,  Presiii'^nt  Polk  called  him  to  tits  cabinet,  as  SeiW^T" 
State;  and  in  1849  he  ag^reUred  to  private  lil'e.  In  1S53  he  was  appoints  ministerlo&i^i 
and  in  June,  1866,  ho  was  nominaled  lor  President  of  the  United  States.  lo  November  foliow* 
he  was  elected  to  that  high  office.  Ur.  Buchanan  ia  now  [December,  I8GG]  in  the  sLxly-aitb  J'' 
of  his  age. 
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States,  and  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  as  Vice-President.  Already  the  politi- 
cal cauldron,  recently  so  seething,  has  become  quiescent.  The  rancor  of  party 
spirit  has  abated.  The  people  of  our  belovei  Union — the  great  conserva- 
tive masses  who  cling  to  it  as  the  ark  of  freedom  for  the  world — ^acquiesce 
gracefully  in  the  choice  of  the  majority,  and,  with  true  faith,  will  hope  for  good 
things,  while,  with  true  love  for  our  free  institutions,  they  will  work  nobly  for 
their  perpetuation. 

The  question  of  slavery  still  looms  up,  dark  and  ominous,  asking  for  a  solu- 
tion. In  it  are  involved  the  principles  of  moral  right,  political  and  social 
expediency,  and  a  great  pecuniary  interest.  It  has  ever  been  a  vexing  and  per- 
plexing question,  and  has  produced  more  heart-burnings — ^more  "envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  among  our  people,  than  all  other  national 
questions  which  have  arisen  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  The  prolific  seed 
of  the  institution  was  brought  here  and  planted,  early ;  and  its  mighty  fruition 
is  now  our  great  and  abiding  trouble.  In  the  same  year  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,^  fleeing  from  spiritual  slavery,  landed  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massar- 
chusetts  Bay,  a  Dutch  vessel  carried  Africans  to  Virginia,  and  sold  them  to  the 
English  settlers  there.'  To  the  humane  impulses  of  Las  Gasas,  a  sagacious 
Romish  priest,  Western  Africa  is  indebted  for  all  its  troubles  connected  with 
the  foreign  slave-trade.  He  had  long  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  weak  and  ^ 
geDtle  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands,  under  the  cruel  rigors  of  Spanish 
bondage.'  He  saw  them  perish  by  thousands ;  and,  moved  by  pity,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  more  hardy  Africans,  who  were  continually  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  sold  their  captives  into  slavery,  should  be  substituted.  The  sanction 
of  the  Pope  to  this  traffic  was  speedily  obtained  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  between  the  tropics,  became 
one  great  slave  mart.  That  traffic  had  no  justification  in  English  laws,  nor  early 
colonial  statutes ;  yet  it  was  permitted  as  a  matter  of  policy ;  and  custom,  in 
process  of  time,  assumed  the  dignity  of  common  law. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated,  its  precepts  struck 
at  the  root  of  human  bondage  in  every  form  ;  and  efforts  were  made,  in  several 
States,  to  eradicate  the  institution,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  propositions  for 
immediate,  and  at  othera  for  gradual,  emancipation.  It  had  been  expelled  from 
England  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  just  before  the  kindling  of  the 
American  Revolution  ;*  and  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  colonies,  regarding 
it  with  great  disfavor,  attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  limit  it. 


'  Page  77.  •  Note  6,  page  106.  »  Page  41. 

*  This  decision  was  in  the  case  of  James  Somerset,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was  carried  to  Yii^ 
ginia,  and  sold  as  a  slave,  taken  to  England  by  his  master,  and  there  induced  to  assert  his  freedom. 
The  first  case  of  a  similar  nature  on  record  in  England,  was  in  1697,  when  it  was  held  that  negroes 
'*  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  merchants,  as  merchandise,  and  also  bemg  infidels,  there 
might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  trover."  This  position  was  overruled  by  Chief 
Justice  Holt)  who  decided  that  "  so  soon  as  a  negro  lands  in  England,  he  is  free.*'  To  this  decision 
C^owpcr  alludes,  when  he  8a3rs,  "Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England."  In  1702,  Justice  Holt  also 
decided  that  ''  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave  by  the  law  of  England."  In  1729,  an  opinion  waa 
obtuned,  that  *'  negroes  legally  enslaved  elsewhere  might  be  held  as  slaves  in  England,  and  thai 
Daptism  was  no  bar  to  the  master's  claim."  This  was  held  as  good  law  until  Mansfield's  decisioa 
above  mentioned. 
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Among  others,  the  famoos  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  govemment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  north-westof  the  Ohio,'  known  88  the  North-western 
Territory,  stands  forth  prominent.' 

Although  the  words  ^' slave"  and  '^  slaver j"  do  not  appear  in  the  Federal 
Constitntion,  yet  the  institution  is  recognized  there  by  fimr  implication,  and  the 
fi>roe  of  its  provisions  may  not  be  evaded.*  This  was  one  of  the  important  oom- 
promises  which  the  framers  found  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  sanction  of  a 
requisite  number  of  States  for  that  instrument/  There  stand  the  clauses,  im- 
pregnable against  sophistry,  and  their  force  can  only  be  shaken  or  destroyed 
by  actual  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  prescribed  form.  But  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  power  to  abolish  the  institution  from  within  their  respective  limits^ 
W88  conceded ;  and  in  the  course  of  years,  several  of  the  northern  members  of 
the  Confederacy  cast  off  the  system  by  legislative  enactments.*  In  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia^  and  Kentucky,  there  has  been  wide-spread  discontent  with 
slavery,  as  a  social  and  economical  institution.  The  ethical  features  of  the 
question  seem  to  admit  of  little  controversy.  It  is  its  material  features — ^its 
relation  to  the  material  and  social  interests  of  our  common  country,  in  which 
are  involved  vast  private  pecuniary  interests — ^that  claim  attention.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  all  of  the  perplexing  lineaments  of  the  question  are  to  be  seen. 
These  should  be  discussed  with  candor  and  forbearance.  Harshness  of  speech 
is  not  argument,  and  never  produces  conviction.  Ilarshness  of  action  is  not 
manly,  and  irritates  rather  than  convinces ;  and  mutual  recriminations,  ungen- 
erous expressions,  and  flippant  censures,  only  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
those  who  ought  to  live  as  brothers,  conceding  to  each  other  sincerity  of  feeling 
tfnd  honesty  of  motives.  To  us  and  our  institutions  the  nations  of  the  OU 
World,  aspiring  to  be  free,  are  looking  with  anxious  hearts  and  straining  eyes, 
as  the  main  hope  of  freedom  for  the  race.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  mission  as  the 
ark-bearers  of  Human  Liberty ;  and  let  each,  in  the  spirit  of  true  brotherly 
kindness,  say  to  his  neighbor,  on  aU  occasions — If  thou  hast  a  truth  to  utter, 
speak,  and  leave  the  result  to  Cod. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  lift  the  vail  of  the  friture,  or  predict  the  events  of 

*  Page  362. 

*  In  1 784f  effortB  were  made  in  the  Continental  Ckmgrees  to  restrict  slavery.  A  select  oommittee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  lliomas  Jefferson  (tiie  au&or  of  tiie  Dedaration  of  IndependeiMeX  ** 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  Chase  of  Maryland  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration^  and  HoweU  of  Rhods 
Island.  They  reported  a  plan  for  the  government  of  theFeftem  IhrUory^  then  including  the  whole 
region  west  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  fiu*  south  as  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  Utitode,  and  enk* 
bracing  several  of  our  present  slave  Statea  The  plan  contemplated  the  ultimate  division  of  this 
territory  into  seventeen  States,  eight  of  them  below  the  latitude  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky.  Among  Uie  rules  for  the  government  of  that  region,  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  the 
IbUowing:  "That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
trntazy  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  tira 
party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  be  personally  guilty.'*  This  clause  was  stricken  out  [April  19, 
1784],  on  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carohna.  A 
mijorify  of  the  States  were  against  striking  it  out,  but  the  Articles  of  Confedention  required  a  vote 
of  nine  States  to  cany  a  proposition.  See  Joumala  of  Congress,  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  [see 
page  362],  this  rule,  omitting  the  words  *' after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era»''  was  incoipo- 
rated. 

*  See  Federal  Constttntion,  Supplement,  Na  VII. 

^  Vermont  was  the  onliy  State  in  which  slavery  never  existed. 

*  Note  4,  page  177. 
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to-morrow.  Never  was  the  human  mind  so  active  bs  now.  There  is  a  compar- 
ative quiet  in  the  political  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  nations,  but  it  is  onlj 
the  cidm  before  the  storm.  There  are  cruel  wrongs  to  be  redressed — fearful 
reckonings  to  be  made ;  and  in  thoee  days,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  as  umpires. 

Here,  on  the  verge  of  great  events  yet  to  be  developed  in  the  Old  and  New 
World,  we  pause  in  our  wonderful  story  of  the  discovery,^  settlement.'  and  col- 
onization' of  this  beautiful  land,  and  tixe  establishment  of  one  of  the  noblest 
Republics  the  world  ever  saw,  covering  with  the  broad  8sgis  of  its  power,  a  ter- 
ritory as  extensive  as  that  of  old  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days,  when  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  world.^  At  the  present  we  are  engaged  in  the  marvelous  labor  of 
founding  new  States,  with  a  facility  and  power  hitherto  unknown.  In  our  his- 
tory, the  nineteenth  century  will  be  distinguished  as  the  era  of  the  birth  of 
mighty  empires—empires  brought  forth  in  the  wildernesses  of  a  vast  continent 
— at  whose  baptism,  statesmen  and  gospel-bearers,  brave  soldiers  and  gentle 
women,  stand  as  sponsors,  while  the  children  of  the  forest  look  on  in  sorrow, 
for  the  ring  of  the  hammer  upon  every  comer-stone  of  the  structures  of  civilis- 
ation, is  the  knell  of  their  extinction.  Over  them  the  free  eagle  may  perch,  as 
the  emblem  of  their  former  sovereignty ;  but  the  setting  sun  just  above  the 
peaks  of  the  western  hills,  or  over  the  billows  of  the  Pacific,  more  truly  symbol- 
izes their  present  and  their  future.  Let  us  not  take  special  pride  in  the  extent 
and  physical  grandeur  of  our  beloved  country,  but  endeavor  to  have  our  hearts 
and  minds  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  glorious  thoughts  of  Alcaeus  of  My- 
telene,  who  asked  and  answered — 

"  What  oonstitates  ft  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement,  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Kot  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays,  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storms,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perAime  to  pride. 

No :  men,  'high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

»  Page  40.  •  Page  61.  •  Page  104. 

*  The  territorial  extent  of  our  Bepublic  is  ten  times  as  large  as  thatof  Great  Britain  and  France 
combined ;  three  times  as  lai^  as  the  whole  of  Fruice,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  together ;  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  Russian  empire  in 
Europe,  and  only  one  sixth  less  than  the  area  covered  by  the  sixty  States  and  Empires  of  Europa 
The  entire  area  in  1853,  was  2,983,153  square  miles.  The  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
of  vast  extent  Its  value  amounted  in  1853  (Lake  and  Western  River  trade),  to  more  than 
$560,000,000,  in  which  about  11,000,000  of  our  people  are  directly  or  indu-ectly  interested.  Accord- 
ing to  the  seventh  enumeration  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1850,  the  total  number 
was  23,191,876,  of  whom  19,553,068,  are  white  people ;  434,495,  free  colored ;  and  3,204,313  slavea 
Taking  the  increase  of  population  from  1840  to  1850,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude the  population  of  the  United  States  to  be,  at  this  time  [December,  1856],  about  28,000,000. 
The  most  accessible  works,  in  which  are  given,  in  detail,  the  progress  of  poUtical  events  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  until  the  present  time,  are  Hildreth's  ffistory 
of  (he  Untied  States,  second  series ;  and  Williams^s  SicUesman^s  Manual  The  former  doses  with  the 
year  1821 ;  the  latter  is  continued  to  the  present  year. 
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In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  brutes  ezcol  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude — 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain — 

J^iese  constitute  a  StaleJ'^ 

Or  with  the  more  subtle  thoughts  of  our  own  Simms,  of  South  CarDlina,  who 

wrote — 

"The  moral  of  the  race  is  in  the  State, 
The  secret  germ  for  great  development^ 
Through  countless  generations:— all  the  hqpee^ 
The  aims,  the  great  ambition,  the  proud  works. 
Virtues,  performances,  high  desires,  and  deeds, 
With  countless  pure  and  precious  sentiments, 
Nursed  in  some  few  brave  souls,  that,  stiU  apart 
From  the  rude  hunger  of  the  multitude, 
light  firesy  build  altars,  image  out  the  God 
That  makes  the  grand  ideal 
»    *    »    A  State's  the  growth 
Of  the  great  family  of  a  thousand  yeais. 
With  all  its  grand  community  of  thought^ 
Affections,  faith,  sentiments,  as  well 
As  its  material  treasures.    These  are  naught 
If  that  the  fiuth,  the  virtues,  and  the  will 
Be  lacking  to  the  race.     The  g^rdiau  Stute 
Keeps  these  immaculate.    They  are  not  yours, 
Or  mine ;  nor  do  they  rest  within  the  charge 
Of  the  mere  feeders  at  the  common  crib, 
Of  all  the  myriads  keeping  pace  with  us, 
Some  seventy  years  of  march." 


£toon>uia  New  States. 
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THE     STAMP     ACT. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  revenue  bj  the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
in  America  was  promulgated  almost  forty  years  before  its  final  development  in 
legislative  enactment  in  1765/     Sir  William  Keith  advised  the  policy  as  early 
as  1728.     In  1739  the  London  merchants  advised  the  ministry  to  adopt  the 
measure,  and  public  writers  from  time  to  time  suggested  various  ideas  predicated 
upon  the  same  idea.     In  1750,, Douglas,  in  his  work  on  British  America, 
recommended  the  levying  of  a  stamp  duty  upon  all  legal  writings  and  instru- 
ments.    Dr.  Franklin  regarded  the  plan  fiivorably ;  and  Governor  Sharpe  of 
Maryland,  was  confident,  in  1754,  that  Parliament  would  speedily  make  a 
statute  for  raising  money  by  means  of  stamp  duties.     Lieutenant-Governor 
Delancey  spoke  in  favor  of  it  in  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1755,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
stamp  tax      The  British  press  urged  the  measure  in  1757,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently stated,  that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  might  thus 
be  drawn  from  the  colonies,  without  the  tax  being  sensibly  felt.     Bat  William 
Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  recommendation,  for,  like  Walpole,  twenty-five 
years  before,  he  preferred  to  draw  money  into  the  treasury  by  the  exercise  of  a 
liberal  commercial  policy  toward  the   Americans.      Notwithstanding  public 
opinion  in  England  appeared  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  measure,  it  was 
not  proposed  by  the  ministry  until  1764.     It  became  a  law  in  1765,  and  was 
repealed  in  1766.     Had  not  ministers  been  deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  stupid  and  selfish  royal  governors  in  America,  it  probably  would  never 
have  been  enacted.     Those  men  were  frequently  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  temper  of  the  people.     Regarding 
the  mass  as  equally  servile  as  their  flatterers,  they  readily  commended  that  fatal 
measure  which  proved  the  spark  that  lighted  the  flames  of  Revolution,  and  sev- 
ered forever  the  political  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  thirteen  of  her 
American  colonies. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act  of  1765  : 
Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  several  duties 
were  granted,  continued,  and  appropriated  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
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defending,  protecting,  and  secoring  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America;  and  whereas  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for 
raising  a  further  revenue  within  your  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  toward 
defraying  the  said  expenses ;  we,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  therefore  resolved 
to  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the  several  rates  and  duties  hereinafter 
mentioned;  and  do  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and 
be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and,  commons,  in  this  present  Pkr- 
liament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  there  shall 
be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  snooesson, 
throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  which  now  are.  or  hereafter 
may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors : 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  declaration,  plea,  replica- 
tion,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court 
of  law  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  dut^  of 
three  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  special  bail,  and  appear- 
ance upon  such  bail  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  may  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  petition,  bill,  answer, 
claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  court  of 
chancery  or  equity  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  dutjr  of 
one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any  petition^  bill, 
answer,  claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading  in  anj 
such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed^  written,  or  printed,  any  motion,  libel,  answer, 
allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of 
probate,  court  of  the  ordinary,  or  other  court  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shitthiff. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any  will  (other 
than  the  probate  thereof),  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or 
renunciation  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  m 
pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  donation,  presentati<»i. 
collation,  or  institution,  of  or  to  any  benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the 
like  purpose,  or  any  register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate  of  any  degree 
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taken  in  any  muversity,  academy,  college,  or  seminary  of  learning  T?ithin  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  yellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  monition,  libel,  claim, 
answer,  allegation,  information,  letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inven- 
tory, or  other  pleading,  in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  infor- 
mation, letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading, 
shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  piqper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  appeal,  writ  of  error,  writ 
of  dower,  ad  quod  damnum^  certiorari,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attes- 
tation, or  certificate,  by  any  officer,  or  exemplification  of  any  record  or  proceed- 
ing, in  any  court  whatsoever,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except 
appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  attestations,  certificates,  and  exemplifications, 
for,  or  relating  to  the  removal  of  any  proceedings  from  before  a  single  justice 
of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  writ  of  covenant  for  levy- 
ing fines,  writ  of  entry  for  sufiering  a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing 
out  of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a 
stamp  duty  oijive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  judgment,  decree,  sen- 
tence, or  dismission,  or  any  record  of  nisi  prius  or  postea^  in  any  court  within 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  oifovr  shillings.    * 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  affidavit,  common  bail, 
or  appearance,  interrogatory,  deposition,  rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court, 
or  any  dedimus  potestatem,  capias  siibpcma,  summons,  compulsory  citation, 
commission,  recognizance,  or  any  other  writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out 
of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court,  or  any  office  belonging  thereto,  or  any  other 
proceeding  therein,  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  of  any  record  not 
herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except  warrants 
relating  to  criminal  matters,  and  proceedings  thereon,  or  relating  thereto,)  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  note  or  bill  of  lading, 
which  shall  be  signed  for  any  kind  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be 
exported  from,  or  any  cocket  or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  pieee  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  letters  of  mart  or  commission 
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for  private  ships  of  war,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  twenty  shUlbigs, 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or 
admission  of,  or  to,  any  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  or  any  lesser  time,  of  or  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ^  sterling 
money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantatioos 
(except  commissions  and  appointments  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance, 
or  militia,  of  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  grant  of  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  franchise,  under  the  seal  ot 
sign-manual  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  .^ix  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  piq)er, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing 
of  spirituous  liquors,  within  the  said  cobnies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
/our  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of 
wine,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of 
spirituous  Gquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
three  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  bo  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  probate  of  will,  letters  of 
administration,  or  of  guardianship  for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  sterling  money,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  Islands,  a  stamp  duty  oifive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  probate,  letters  of 
administration  or  of  guardianship,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  domin- 
ions in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  p^)er, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling 
money,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands,  a 
stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 
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For  every  skin  or  piece  of  yellnm  or  parchment^  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shidl  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money  above  ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
sterling  money,  within  such  colonies,  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  sMRing. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  of  money  above  twenty  pounds,  and  not. exceeding  forty 
pounds  sterling  money,  within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  order  or  warrant  for  sur- 
veying or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres, 
issued  by  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  any  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and 
assembly,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty 
of  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parohment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for 
surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  acres,  within  die  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parohment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for 
surveying  or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  order 
or  warrant  for  surveying  or  setting  out  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and 
six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parohment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  original  grant,  or  any 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quan- 
tity of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or 
assigned,  witliin  the  British  colonies  or  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  islands  belonging  theroto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands  (ex- 
cept leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  the  term  of  twenty-one  years),  a  stamp 
duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parohment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or 
any  such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which 
any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres, 
shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and 
islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
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such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for 
every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  granting, 
conveying,  or  assigning,  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within 
such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  ttvo  shillings  and  six 
pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed, 
or  assigned,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  three  shittings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
such  deed,  tnesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quadtity  of  land  above  one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall 
be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions, 
a  stamp  duty  oi  four  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any 
such  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any 
quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for 
every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  granting,  con- 
veying, or  assigning,  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the 
same  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of  Jive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  pi^ter, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or 
admission,  of  or  to  any  beneficial  office  or  employment,  not  herein  before 
charged,  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  sal- 
ary, fees,  and  perquisites,  or  any  exemplification  of  the  same,  within  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belong- 
ing thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands  (except  commissions  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace),  a 
stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  p^iw, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  grant,  appointment, 
or  admission,  of  or  to  any  such  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any 
exemplificatton  of  the  same,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominies  m 
America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  indenture,  lease,  convey- 
ance, contract,  stipulation,  bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  covenant  (except  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices,  and  abo 
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except  such  other  matters  aa  herein  before  charged),  within  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shUUnga  and  sixpence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  yellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  warrant  or  order  for  anditing  any  public  accounts,  beneficial  war- 
rant, order,  grant,  or  certificate,  under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or 
sign-manual  of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assem- 
bly, hot  herein  before  charged,  or  any  passport  or  let-pass,  surrender  of  office, 
or  policy  of  assurance,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  (except  warrants  or  orders  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
nayy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices  under  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
in  salary,  fe^,  and  perquisites),  a  stamp  duty  oi  Jive  shillings. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed, 
letter  of  attorney,  procuration,  mortgage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  instru- 
ment, not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a 
*  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enroll- 
ment of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsover,  herein  before  charged, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  threepence. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  cfngrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enroll- 
ment of  any  grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  not  herein  before 
charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shil- 
lings. 

And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing-cards,  and  all  dice,  which  shall  be 
sold  or  used  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  the  several  stamp  duties 
following  (that  is  to  say)  : 

For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shilling. 

For  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shillings. 

And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet^  and  upon  every  news- 
paper, containing  public  news  or  occurrences,  which  shall  be  printed,  dispersed, 
and  made  public,*  within  any  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and 
upon  such  advertisements  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  respective  duties 
following  (that  is  to  say) : 

For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  contained  in  a  half  sheet,  or  any  lesser 
piece  of  paper  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  half  penny  for 
every  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  (being  larger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  not 
exceeding  one  whole  sheet),  which  shall  be  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny 
for  every  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one  whole  sheet,  and  not 
exceeding  six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve 
sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty 
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after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  eyery  sheet  of  any  kind  of  paper  which  shall 
be  contained  in  one  printed  copy  thereof. 

For  every  advertisement  to  be  contaii^ed^  in  any  g^tte,  newqwiper,  or  other 
pa^r,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  of  two  ahillinp 

For  every  almatuiCy  or  calendar,  for  aay  one  particnhir  year,  or  for  anj 
time  less  than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  onlyof  anj 
one  sheet,  skin,  or  piece  of  paper,  parchment,  or  vellamj  within  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twopence. 

For  every  other  almanac  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particalar  year,  which 
shall  be  written  or  printed  within  the  said  cobnies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  four  pence. 

And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar^  written  or  printed  in  the  said  ooIoium 
and  plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  duties  to  the  same  amonnt  respect- 
ively shall  be  paid  for  every  such  year. 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchinent,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  other  matter  or  thing  aforesaid,  ^laU 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  in  any 
other  than  the  English  language,  a  stamp  duty  of  double  the  amount  of  the 
respective  duties  before  charged  thereon. 

And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  dutf 
of  six  pence  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
sterling  money,  whidi  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  fi>r,  with,  or 
in  relation  to,  any  clerk  or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  or  with 
any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn  any  profession,  trade,  or  employment  H 
And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  exceed- 
ing fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with,  or 
in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or  apprentice. 

Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall  be  paid  into  his 
majesty's  treasury,  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  finom  time  to  time  bj 
the  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  defiraying  the  expenses  neoessaiy  for  the 
defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  said  colonies  and 


II. 

STATE  PAPERS  PUT  FORTH  BY  THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS, 

IN  1765. 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS.' 

Thb  members  of  this  Congress,  smcerelj  devoted,  with  the  wannest  senti- 
ments of  affection  and  duly,  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  goyemment,  inviolably 
attached  to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
with  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfor- 
tunes of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent ;  having  considered,  as  maturely 
as  time  will  permit,  the  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  esteem  it  our  indis- 
pensable duty  to  make  the  following  declarations  of  our  humble  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labor,  by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  Parliament. 

I.  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies  owe  the  same  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  bom  within  the 
realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body  th&  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

n.  That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  in  these  colonies  are  entitled  to  all  the 
inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  natural-bom  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

m.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  and  the 
undoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  with 
their  own  consent,  giveti  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. 

ly .  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and,  tram  local  circumstances, 
can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain. 

y .  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  persons 
chosen  therein  by  themselves,  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be  con- 
stitutionally imposed  on  them,  but  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

VI.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown  being  free  gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his  majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

Vn.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  invaluable  right  of  every  Brit- 
ish subject  in  these  colonies. 

VIII.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  entitled,  An  act  for  granting  and 
applying  certain  stamp  duties,  and  other  duties,  in  the  British  colonies  and 

*  Adopted  October  19, 1766.    Written  by  John  Gruger,  of  New  York. 
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plantations  in  America,  ke.,  hj  impoeing  taxes  on-  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several  other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdictioii 
of  the  courts  of  admiralt j  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists. 

IX.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these  colonies,  will  be  extremely  burdensome  and 
grievous ;  and,  from  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  payment  of  them  absolutely  im- 
practicable. 

X.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies  ultimately  center  in 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  which  they  are  obligsd  to  take 
from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  largely  to  all  supplies  granted 
there  to  the  crown. 

XI.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several  late  acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
trade  of  these  colonies,  will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the  manufiictores 
of  Great  Britain. 

XII.  That  the  increase,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  these  colonies  depend 
on  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  mutually  affectionate  and  advantageous. 

Xm.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects  in  these  colonies  to  pcti- 
tion  the  king,  or  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Lastly  J  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  colonies,  to  the  best  of 
sovereigns,  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  dbemselves,  to  endeavor,  by  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and  humble  applications  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  granting  and  applying  certain 
stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  other  late  acts  ix 
the  restriction  of  American  commerce. 


PETITION   TO   THE  KING.* 

The  petition  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  MasBa- 
chusetts  Bay,  Bliode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Maryland, 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  unanimously  devoted  with  the  wann- 
est sentiments  of  duty  and  affection  to  your  sacred  person  and  government,  and 
inviolably  attached  to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  your  illustrious  house,  and  deeply  sensible  of  your  royal  attention  to 

>  Adopted  October  22,  1766.    Written  by  Bobert  R.  livingstoo,  of  New  York. 
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their  prosperity  and  happiness,  humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne,  by 
representing  to  your  majesty,  that  these  colonies  were  originally  planted  by 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  who,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  encour- 
aged by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors,  and  confiding  in  the  public  faith  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  essential  to  freedom,  emigrated 
from  their  native  country  to  this  continent,  an];},  by  their  successful  perseverance, 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  together  with  a  profusion 
of  their  blood  and  treasure,  have  happily  added  these  vast  and  extensive  domin- 
ions to  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

That,  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  liberties,  several  governments 
were  early  formed  in  the  said  colonies,  with  full  power  of  legislation,  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution ;  that,  under  these  governments, 
these  liberties,  thus  vested  in  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
have  been  exercised  and  enjoyed,  and  by  the  inestimable  blessings  thereof, 
under  the  &vor  of  Almighty  God,  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  America  have 
been  converted  into  flourishing  countries ;  science,  humanity,  and  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truths  diffused  through  remote  regions  of  ignorance,  infidelity,  and 
barbarism;  the  number  of  British  subjects  wonderfully  increased,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  proportionably  augmented. 

That,  by  means  of  these  settlements  and  the  unparalleled  success  of  your 
majesty's  arms,  a  foundation  is  now  laid  for  rendering  the  British  empire  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  of  any  recorded  in  history ;  our  connexion  with 
this  empire  we  esteem  our  greatest  happiness  and  security,  and  humbly  conceive 
it  may  now  be  so  established  by  your  royal  wisdom,  as  to  endure  to  the  latest 
period  of  time ;  this,  with  the  most  humble  submission  to  your  majesty,  we 
apprehend  will  be  most  eflfectually  accomplished  by  fixing  the  pillars  thereof  on 
Uberty  and  justice,  and  securing  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  your  sub- 
jects here,  upon  the  principles  of  the  English  coni^titution.  To  this  constitu- 
tion, these  two  principles  are  essential ;  the  rights  of  your  faithful  subjects 
freely  to  grant  to  your  majesty  such  aids  as  are  required  for  the  support  of  your 
government  over  them,  and  other  public  exigencies ;  and  trials  by  their  peers. 
By  the  one  they  are  secured  from  unreasonable  impositions,  and  by  the  other 
from  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  executive  power.  The  continuation  of  these 
liberties  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  we  ardently  implore,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  unite  the  several  parts  of  your  wide-extended  dominions,  in  that 
harmony  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Protected 
in  these  liberties,  the  emoluments  Great  Britain  receives  from  us,  however  great 
at  present,  are  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  she  has  the  fairest  prospect 
of  acquiring.  By  this  protection,  she  will  forever  secure  to  herself  the  advan- 
tages of  conveying  to  all  Europe  the  merchandize  which  America  furnishes, 
and  for  supplying,  through  the  same  channel,  whatsoever  is  wanted  from  thence. 
Here  opens  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  and  naval  strength.  Yet  these 
unmense  advantages,  by  the  abridgment  of  those  invaluable  rights  and  liberties, 
by  which  our  growth  has  been  nourished,  are.  in  danger  of  being  forever  lost, 
and  our  subordinate  legislatures  in  efiFect  rendered  useless  by  the  late  acts  of 
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Parliament  imposiiig  daties  and  taxes  on  theae  colonies,  and  extending  the  jnm- 
diction  of  the  ooorts  of  admiralty  here,  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;  statutes  by 
which  your  majesty's  commons  in  Britain  undertake  absolutely  to  dispose  of  ^ 
property  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  America  without  their  consent,  and  for  the 
enforcing  whereof,  they  are  subjected  to  the  determination  of  a  single  judge,  in 
a  court  unrestrained  by  the  wise  rules  of  the  conmion  law,  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  si^guard  of  their  persons  and  properties. 

The  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  ourselves  and  trial  by  our  peers,  of  which 
we  implore  your  majesty's  protection,  are  not,  we  most  humbly  conceive,  uneon* 
stitutional,  but  confirmed  by  the  Ghreat  Charter  of  English  liberties.  On  the 
first  of  these  righto  the  honorable  House  of  Conmions  found  their  practioe 
of  originating  money,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  clergy 
of  England,  until  relinquished  by  themselves ;  a  right,  in  fine,  which  all  other 
your  majesty's  English  subjecto,  both  within  and  without  the  realm,  have 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

With  hearto,  therefore,  impressed  with  the  most  indelible  characters  of 
gratitude  to  your  majesty,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  your  illustrious 
house,  whose  reigns  have  been  signally  distinguished  by  their  auspicious  infiu* 
cnce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  convinced  by  the  most 
aflfecting  proofs  of  your  majesty's  paternal  love  to  all  your  people,  however  dis- 
tant, and  your  unceasing  and  benevolent  desires  to  promote  their  happiness ;  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
into  your  rojdX  consideration  tihe  distresses  of  your  &ithfttl  subjeote  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  to  lay  the  same  before  your  majesty's  Parliament,  and  to  affixrd  them 
such  relief  as,  in  your  royal  wisdom,  their  unhappy  circumstances  shall  be 
judged  to  require. 

And  your  petitioners  will  pray,  &c. 


MEMORIALS  TO   PARLIAMENT.* 

To  the  right  honorable  the  Lords^  spiritual  and  temporalj   of  Great 

Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetto  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Maryland,  in  America, 

Most  hurnbly  showethy 

That  his  majesty's  liege  subjecto  in  his  American  colonies,  though  they 
acknowledge  a  due  subordination  to  that  august  body  the  British  Parliament, 
are  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialisto,  to  all  the  inherent  righto  and 

>  Adopted  Ootober  23,  1765.    Written  by  James  OUa,  of  HaaBachiiaetta 
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liberties  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  have,  ever  since  the  settlement  of 
the  said  colonies,  exercised  those  rights  and  liberties,  as  fiir  as  dieir  local  di- 
cmnstances  would  permit. 

That  your  memorialists  humblj  conceive  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of 
these  colonists,  which  thej  have  ever  till  lately  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  to  be 
trial  by  jury. 

That  your  memorialists  also  humbly  conceive  another  of  these  essential 
rights,  to  be  the  exemption  from  all  taxes,  but  such  as  are  imposed  on  the 
people  by  the  several  legislatures  in  these  colonies,  which  rights  they  have  also 
till  of  late  enjoyed.  But  your  memorialists  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
your  lordships,  that  the  act  granting  certain  stamp  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America,  ftc,  fills  his  majesty's  American  subjects  with  the  deepest  concern, 
as  it  tends  to  deprive  them  of  the  two  fundamental  and  invaluable  rights  and 
liberties  above  mentioned ;  and  that  several  other  late  acts  of  Parliament,  which^ 
extend  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plantations 
beyond  their  limits  in  Great  Britain,  thereby  make  an  unnecessary,  unhappy 
distinction,  as  to  the  modes  of  trial  between  us  and  our  fellow-subjects  there,  by 
whom  we  never  have  beeu  excelled  in  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign. 

That  firom  the  natural  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  which  your  memorialists  most  ardently  desire,  they 
conceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  both,  than  the  oolon^ 
ists'  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  affectionate  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  them.  But  your  memorialists  (not  waiving  their 
clajm  to  these  rights,  of  which,  with  the  most  becoming  veneration  and  defer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  apd  justice  of  your  lordships,  they  apprehend,  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  deprived),  humbly  lepresejit,  that,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  these  colonies,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act,  and  several 
other  late  acts  of  Parliament,  are  extremely  grievous  and  burdensome ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  several  duties  will  very  soon,  for  want  of  specie,  become  abso- 
lutely impracticable ;  and  that  the  restrictions  on  trade  by  the  said  acts,  will 
not  only  distress  the  colonies,  but  must  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade 
and  true  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  colonies,  the  impending  destructive  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  execution  of  these  acts,  and  animated  with  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  filial  affection  for  their  mother  country,  most  earnestly 
and  humbly  entreat  your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  hear  their  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  this  memorial,  and  take  the  premises  into  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  your  lordships  will  also  be  thereupon  pleased  to  pursue  such 
measures  for  restoring  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  preserv- 
ing them  forever  inviolate ;  for  redressing  their  present,  and  preventing  future 
grievances,  thereby  promoting  the  united  interests  of  Great  Britam  and  Amer-* 
ica,  as  to  your  lordships,  in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  seem  most  conducive  and 
effectual  to  that  important  end. 

And  your  memorialists  will  pray,  &c. 
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To  the  honorable  the  Knights^  Citizens^  and  Burgesses^  of  Great  Britain^ 

in  Parliament  assembled : 

The  petition  of  his  Majesty's  dutiful,  loyal  subjects,  the  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  government 
of  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  in  America, 

Most  humbly  skowetk, 

That  the  several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  divers  duties  and  taxes 
t)n  the  colonies,  and  laying  the  trade  and  commerce  under  very  burdensome 
restrictions ;  but,  above  all,  the  act  for  granting  and  applying  certain  staiof 
duties  in  America,  have  filled  them  with  the  deepest  concern  and  surprise,  and 
they  humbly  conceive  the  execution  of  them  will  be  attended  with  consequences 
very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  must  terminate  in  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  latter.  Your  petitioners, 
therefore,  most  ardently  implore  the  attention  of  the  honorable  House  to  the 
united  and  dutiful  representation  of  their  circumstances,  end  to  their  earnest 
supplications  for  relief  from  their  regulations,  that  have  already  involved  this 
continent  in  anxiety,  confusion,  and  distress.  We  most  sincerely  recognize  our 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  acknowledge  all  due  subordination  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  always  retain,  the  most  grateful  sense  of  their 
assistance  and  approbation ;  it  is  from  and  under  the  English  constitution  we 
derive  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties ;  we  glory  in  being  sub- 
jects of  the  best  of  kings,  having  been  born  under  the  most  perfisct  form  of 
government.  But  it  is  with  the  most  ineffable  and  humiliating  sorrow  that  we 
find  ourselves  of  late  deprived  of  the  right  of  granting  our  own  property  for  his 
majesty^s  service,  to  which  our  lives '^nd  fortunes  are  entirely  devoted,  and  to 
which,  on  his  royal  requisitions,  we  have  been  ready  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
of  our  abilities. 

We  have  also  the  misfortune  to  find  that  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
mentioned  in  the  Stamp  Act,  and  divers  late  acts  of  trade  extending  to  the 
plantations,  are,  at  the  election  of  the  informers,  recoverablo  in  any  oddrt  of 
admiralty  in  America.  This,  as  the  newly-elected  court  of  admiralty  has  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  all  British  America,  renders  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
these  colonies  liable  to  be  carried,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  It  always  gives  us  great  pain  to  see  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion made  therein  between  the  subjects  of  our  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
in  that  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  recoverable  there  only  in  his  majesty  s 
courts  of  record,  are  made  cognizable  here  by  a  court  of  admiralty.  By  this 
means  we  seem  to  be,  in  efiect,  unhappily  deprived  of  two  privileges  essential 
to  freedom,  and  which  all  Englishmen  have  ever  considered  as  their  best  birth- 
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rights — ^that  of  being  free  from  all  taxes  bnt  such  as  they  have  consented  to  in 
persoD,  or  by  their  representatives,  and  of  trial  by  their  peers. 

Your  petitioners  further  show,  that  the  remote  situation,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  colonies,  render  it  impracticable  that  thej  should  be  represented 
but  in  their  respective  subordinate  legislatures ;  and  they  humbly  conceive  that 
tiie  Parliament,  adhering  strictly  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  have  never 
hitherto  taxed  any  but  those  who  were  therein  actually  represented ;  for  this 
reason,  we  humbly  apprehend,  they  never  have  taxed  Ireland,  nor  any  other 
of  the  subjects  without  the  realm.  But  were  it  ever  so  clear,  that  the  colonies 
might  in  law  be  reasonably  represented  in  the  honorable  House  of  Commons, 
yet  we  conceive  that  very  good  reasons,  from  inconvenience,  frt)m  the  principles 
of  true  policy,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  may  be  adduced 
to  show,  that  it  would  be  for  the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  her 
colonies,  that  the  late  regulations  should  be  rescinded,  and  the  several  acts  of 
Parliament  imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  admiralty  here,  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  should  be 
repealed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  reasons  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  honorable  House  may  suggest,  on  this  occasion,  but  would  humbly 
submit  the  following  particulars  to  their  consideration  : 

That  money  is  already  very  scarce  in  these  colonies,  and  is  still  decreasing 
by  the  necessary  exportation  of  specie  from  the  continent  for  the  discharging  of 
our  debts  to  British  merchants ;  that  an  immensely  heavy  debt  is  yet  due  from 
the  colonists  for  British  manufactures;  and  that  they  are  still  heavily  bur- 
dened with  taxes  to  discharge  the  arrearages  due  for  aids  granted  by  them  in 
the  late  war ;  that  the  balance  of  trade  will  ever  be  much  against  the  colonies, 
and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  we  consume  her  manu&ctures ;  the  de- 
mand of  which  must  ever  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
settled  here,  with  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  We,  therefore,  humbly  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
those  means,  as  the  profit  of  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ultimately  centers 
there  to  pay  for  her  manufactures,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  elsewhere, 
and  by  the  consumption  of  which,  at  the  advanced  prices  the  British  taxes 
oblige  the  makers  and  venders  to  set  on  them,  we  eventually  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

That,  from  the  nature  of  American  business,  the  multiplicity  of  suits  and 
papers  used  in  matters  of  small  value,  in  a  country  where  freeholds  are  so  mi- 
nutely divided,  and  property  so  frequently  transferred,  a  stamp  duty  must  be 
ever  very  burdensome  and  unequal. 

That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  honorable  House  of  Commons 
should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  condition,  and  all  facts 
requisite  to  a  just  and  equal  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  also  humbly  submitted  whether  there  be  not  a  material  distinction,  in 
reason  and  sound  policy,  at  least,  between  the  necessary  exercise  of  parliament- 
ary jurisdiction  in  general  acts,  and  the  common  law,  and  the  regulations  of 
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trade  and  commerce,  through  the  whole  empite,  and  the  ezereiBe  of  that  juxih 
diction  bj  imposipg  taxes  oik  the  colonies. 

That  the  seyeral  subordinate  proraicial  legislatiirea  have  been  molded  into 
forms  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  his  migesty's 
royal  predecessors  was  thought  conyenient;  and  these  legislatures  seem  to  have 
been  wisely  and  graciously  established,  that  the  subjects  in  the  colonies  mighty 
under  the  due  administration  thereof,  enjoy  the  happy  firuits  of  tiie  British  gov- 
ernment, which  in  their  present  circumstances  they  can  not  be  so  fully  and 
dearly  availed  of  any  other  way. 

Under  these  forms  of  govemment  we  and  our  ancestors  have  been  bom  or 
settled,  and  have  had  our  Jives,  liberties,  and  properties,  protected ;  the  people 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  retain  a  great  fondness  of  their  old  customs  and 
usages;  and  we  trust  that  his  majesty's  service,  and  the  interest  of  tlie  nation, 
so  &r  &om  being  obstructed,  have  been  vastly  pnmioted  by  the  provincial  l^is- 
latures. 

That  we  esteem  our  connection  with  and  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and  apprehend  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  secure, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies  have  the  most  un- 
bounded affection  for  his  majesty's  person,  fiunily,  and  government,  as  well  as 
for  the  mother  country,  and  that  their  subordination  to  the  Parliament  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly  entreat  that  the  honorable  House  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  our  counsel  in  support  of  this  petition,  and  to  take  our  dis- 
tressed and  deplorable  case  into  tiieir  serious  consideration,  and  that  the  acts 
and  clauses  of  acts  so  grievously  restraining  our  trade  and  commerce,  imposing 
duties  and  taxes  on  our  property,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  may  be  repealed ;  or  that  the  honorable 
House  would  otherwise  relieve  your  petitioners,  as  in  your  great  wisdom  and 
goodness  shall  seem  meet 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  kc. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS. 
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yew  York, — Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Grager,   Philip  Livingston,  William  Bajwd,  Leooard 

Lispenard. 
Kew  Jersey, — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 
Rhode  inland— Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 
Pennaylivania,-~Johii  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan. 
Ddaivare, — ^Thomas  M'Kean,  Gsesar  Rodney. 

ChnnecUcuL — Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William  Samuel  Johnson. 
Maryland. — ^William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 
Sotsih  CaroUna. — Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gkidsden,  John  Rntledge. 

Timothy  Raggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Gongresa, 
and  John  Gotten,  its  clerk. 


III. 

STATE  PAPEES  PUT  FORTH  BY  THE  PIEST  CONTINENTAL 

CONGRESS,  IN  1774.' 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN." 

Whbn  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  and  poflsessed  of 
all  the  glory  that  heroism,  munificence,  and  humanity  can  bestow,  descends  to 
the  ungratefixl  task  of  fi>rging  chains  for  her  friends  and  children,  and,  instead 
of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for  slavery  and  oppression,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  she  has  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremely  negligent 
in  the  appointment  of  her  rulers. 

In  aJmost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  as  well 
civil  as  foreign,  against  many  and  powerful  nations,  against  the  open  assaults 
of  enemies,  and  the  more  dangerous  treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
of  your  island,  your  great  and  glorious  ancestors,  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, and  transmitted  the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  you, 
their  posterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  w^,  who  are  descended  from  the  same 
common  ancestors;  that  we,  whose  fore&thers  participated  in  all  the  rights, 
the  liberties,  and  tlie  Constitutions  you  so  justly  boast  of,  and  who  have  care- 
fully conveyed  the  same  fiir  inheritance  to  us,  guarantied  by  the  plighted  faith 
of  government  and  the  most  solemn  compacts  with  British  sovereigns,  should 
refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men  who  found  their  claims  on  no  principles  of 
reason,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  lives  and 
property  in  their  power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  fiMsility,  enslave  you.  The 
cause  of  America  is  now  the  object  of  universal  attention :  it  has  at  length  be* 
come  very  serious.  This  unhappy  country  has  not  only  been  oppressed,  but 
abused  and  misrepresented ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  posterity,  to 
your  interest,  and  the  general  welfiire  of  the  British  empire,  leads  us  to  address 
you  on  this  very  important  subject.  Knaw^  theuj  that  we  consider  ourselves, 
and  do  insist,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow-subjects  in 
Britain,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us 
without  our  consent.  That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  Uie  subject  by 
the  English  Constitution,  and  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 
That  we  hold  it  essential  to  ]&iglish  liberty,  that  no  man  be  condemned  un- 

'  Page  228. 

*  Adopted  October  21,  1774.— Jbtimab  of  Oongreas^  yoL  i.,  p.  36.     This  was  written  by  John 
Jaj,  of  New  York.    See  page  379. 
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heard,  or  punished  for  sappoBod  offenses,  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  defense.  That  we  think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
authorized,  by  the  Constitution,  to  establish  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary 
and  impious  tenets,  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  These  rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred ;  and  yet,  sacred 
as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many  others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  lords  of  their  own  prq>- 
erty?  can  it  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent?  will  they  yield  it  to 
the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men  whatever  ?  You  know 
they  will  not.  Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  America  less  lords 
of  their  property  than  you  are  of  yours  7  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to  the 
disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  of  any  other  parliament  or  council  in  the  world 
not  of  their  election  ?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  divides  us  cause  dia- 
parity  in  rights  ?  or  can  any  reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those 
who  are  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 

Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinctions,  and  fi'eemen  can  never 
perceive  their  propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and  unjust  such  dis- 
criminations are,  the  Parliament  assert  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases, 
without  exception,  whether  we  consent  or  not ;  that  thej  may  take  and  use  our 
property  when  and  in  what  manner  they  please ;  that  we  are  pensioners  on  their 
bounty  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than  they  vouchsafe 
to  permit.  Such  declarations  we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  politics ;  and 
which  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  than  the  interdicts  of 
the  Pope  can  divest  kings  of  scepters  which  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  have  placed  in  their  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war^ — a  war  rendered  glorious  by  the  abilities 
and  integrity  of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  the  British  epipire  owes  its  safe^ 
and  its  fame ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  minister  of  principles  and  of  a  &mily  un- 
friendly to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty:  we  say,  at  this 
period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  inslaving  your  fellow- 
subjects  in  America  was  concerted,  and  has  ever  since  been  pertinaciously  car- 
rying into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  drawing  from  us  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  our  commerce.  You  restrained  our  trade  in  every  waj  that  would 
conduce  to  your  emoluments.  You  exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the 
sea.  You  named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which  alone  our  merchandise  should 
be  carried,  and  with  whom  alone  we  should  trade ;  and  though  some  of  these 
restrictions  were  grievous,  we  nevertheless  did  not  complain ;  we  looked  up  to 
you  as  to  our  parent  State,  to  which  we  were  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  and 
were  happy  in  being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your  grandeur. 

We  call  upon  you  yourselves  to  witness  our  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 

'  The  French  and  Indian  War.    See  page  179. 
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oommon  interest  of  the  whole  empire :  did  we  not,  in  the  last  war,  add  all  the 
strength  of  this  vast  continent  to  the  force  which  repelled  our  oommon  enemy? 
did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores,  and  meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  foreign  climates  7  did  you  not  thank  us  for  our 
zeal,  and  even  reimburse  us  large  sums  of  money,  which  you  professed  we  had 
advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and  far  beyond  our  abilities?    You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  sudden  change  of  treatment, 
and  that  system  of  slavery  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  restoration  of 
peace? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses  which  ever  attend  war,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drain  this  country  of  all  its  money  by  the  oppressive 
Stamp  Act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other  commodities,  which  you  would  not  permit 
us  to  purchase  of  other  nations,  were  taxed ;  nay,  although  no  wine  is  made  in 
any  country  subject  to  the  British  state,  you  prohibited  our  procuring  it  of 
foreigners  without  paying  a  tax,  imposed  by  your  Parliament,  on  all  we 
imported.  These  and  many  other  impositions  were  laidupon us  most  unjustly 
and  unconstitutionally,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  In  order 
to  silence  complaint,  it  was,  indeed,  provided  that  this  revenue  should  be 
expended  in  America,  for  its  protection  and  defense.  These  exactions,  however, 
can  receive  no  justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of  protecting  and  defend- 
ing us :  they  are  lavishly  squandered  on  court  favorites  and  ministerial  depend- 
ants, generally  avowed  enemies  to  America,  and  employing  themselves  by 
partial  representations  to  traduce  and  embroil  the  colonies.  For  the  necessary 
support  of  government  here  we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  provide ; 
and  whenever  the  exigences  of  the  State  may  require  it,  we  shall,  as  we  have 
heretofore  done,  cheerfully  contribute  our  full  proportion  of  men  and  money. 
To  enforce  this  unconstitutional  and  unjust  scheme  of  taxation,  every  fence  that 
the  wisdom  of  our  British  ancestors  had  carefully  erected  against  arbitrary 
power  has  been  violently  thrown  down  in  America,  and  the  inestimable  right  of 
trial  by  jury  taken  away  in  cases  that  touch  both  life  and  property.  It  was 
ordained  that,  whenever  ofifenses  should  be  committed  in  the  colonies  against 
particular  acts,  imposing  various  duties  and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  pros- 
ecutor might  bring  his  action  for  penalties  in  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  by  which 
means  the  subject  lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  an  honest  uninfluenced 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  was  subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being  judged  by 
a  single  man,  a  creature  of  the  crown,  and  according  to  the  course  of  a  law 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accusation,  and 
obliges  the  defendant  either  to  evince  his  innocence  or  suffer.  To  give  this  new 
judiciary  the  greater  importance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  protect  &lse  accusers, 
it  is  further  provided,  that  the  judge's  certificate  of  there  having  been  probable 
causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution  shall  protect  the  prosecutors  firom  actions  at 
common  law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  laws,  offenses  committed  in  such  of  the  British 
dominions  in  which  courts  are  established  and  justice  duly  and  regularly  admin- 
istered, shall  be  there  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage.    There  the  offenders  and 
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the  witnoBseB  are  known,  uid  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  tes- 
timonj  can  be  asoertained. 

In  all  these  colonies,  justice  is  regularly  and  impartially  administered,  and 
yet,  by  the  construction  of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other  acts  of  Parliament, 
offenders  are  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  may  be 
pointed  out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  England,  there  to  be  tried  in  a  distant 
land  by  a  jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  that  result 
fiom  want  of  friends,  want  of  witnesses,  and  want  of  money. 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue,  from  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  tea  in  America,  had  in  a  great  measure  been  rendered  abortive, 
by  our  ceasing  to  import  that  commodity,  a  scheme  was  concerted  by  the  min- 
istry with  the  East  Iiidia  Company,  and  an  act  passed  enabling  and  encoonging 
them  to  transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  giving 
success  to  this  insidious  maneuver,  and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of  taxation 
thus  to  be  established  among  us,  various  methods  were  adopted  to  elude  the 
stroke.  The  people  of  Boston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor  whom,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  all  America  considers  as  her  enemy,  were 
exceedingly  embarrassed.  The  ships  which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by 
his  management,  prevented  from  returning.  The  duties  would  have  been  paid, 
the  cargoes  landed  and  exposed  to  sale;  a  governor's  influence  would  have  pro- 
cured and  protected  many  purchasers.  While  the  town  was  suspended  by 
deliberations  on  this  important  subject,  the  tea  was  destroyed.  Even  supposing 
a  trespass  was  thereby  committed,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tea  entitled  to 
damages,  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  judges,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
presided  in  them.  The  East  India  Company,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  any  suits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satis&ction,  either  from  indi- 
viduals, or  from  the  community  in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems,  officially 
made  the  case  their  own,  and  ^e  great  council  of  the  nation  descended  to  int»^ 
meddle  with  a  dispute  about  private  property.  Divers  papers,  letters,  i^ 
other  unauth^iticated  ex  parte  evidence,  were  laid  before  them ;  neither  the 
persons  who  destroyed  the  tea,  nor  the  people  of  Boston,  were  called  upcm  to 
answer  the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by  being  disappointed  in  a 
favorite  scheme,  were  determined  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  finesse  to  open 
force  and  unmanly  violence.  The  port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet, 
and  an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was  to  be  suspeinled,  and 
thousands  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  subsistence  frK)m  charity,  till  they 
should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confess- 
ing the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing  in  whatever  disposition  they 
might  think  proper  to  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the  boast  of  your  nation !  Consult 
your  history,  examine  your  records  of  former  transactions ;  nay,  turn  to  the 
annals  of  the  many  arbitrary  states  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and  show 
us  a  single  instance  of  men  being  condemned  to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes, 
unheard,  unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious  formality  of  a  trial ;  and 
that,  too,  by  laws  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had  no  existence 
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at  the  time  of  the  &ct  committed.  If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceed- 
ings to  the  genius,  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  Constitution,  the  task  will 
become  more  arduous  when  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to  justify,  not 
only  condemning  men  untried  and  bj  hearsay,  but  involying  the  innocent  in 
one  common  punishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for  the  acts  of  thirty  or  forty,  to 
bring  poverty,  distress,  and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  those  not 
your  enemies,  but  your  friends,  bre^ren,  and  fellow-subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the  catalogue  of  American  oppressions 
ended  here.  It  gives  us  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reminding  you 
that,  under  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  faith  of  government,  pledged  in  a 
royal  charter  from  the  British  sovereign,  the  forefathers  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Massachusetts  Bay  left  their  former  habitations,  and  established  that 
great,  flourishing,  and  loyal  colony.  Without  incurring  or  being  charged  with 
a  forfeiture  of  their  right,  without  being  heard,  without  being  tried,  and  without 
justice,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  their  charter  is  destroyed,  their  liberties 
violated,  their  Constitution  and  form  of  government  changed ;  and  all  this  upon 
no  better  pretense  than  because  in  one  of  their  towns  a  trespass  was  committed 
upon  some  merchandise  said  to  belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because  the 
ministry  were  of  opinion  that  such  high  political  regulations  were  necessary  to 
due  subordination  and  obedience  to  their  mandates. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances  under  which  we  labor :  we  might 
tell  of  dissolute,  weak,  and  wicked  governors  having  been  set  over  us;  of 
Legislatures  being  suspended  for  asserting  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  of 
needy  and  ignorant  dependants  on  great  men  advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice, 
and  to  other  places  of  trust  and  importance ;  of  hard  restrictions  on  commerce, 
and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  almost  lost  under 
the  pressure  and  weight  of  greater  and  more  poignant  calamities. 

But  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  inslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take  our  property  from  us,  to 
deprive  us  of  that  valuable  right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  seize  our  persons  and  carry 
us  for  trial  to  Great. Britain,  to  blockade  our  ports,  to  destroy  our  charters, 
and  change  our  form  of  government,  would  occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned, 
great  discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  might  produce  opposition  to  these 
measures,  an  act  was  passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  from  punishment, 
such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of  murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  another  act  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so 
extended,  modeled,  and  governed,  as  that,  by  being  disunited  from  us,  detached 
from  our  interests,  by  civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices,  that  by  their  numbers 
daily  swelling  with  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  administration,  so  friendly  to  their  religion,  they  might  become  formidable 
to  us,  and,  on  occasion,  be  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  power  to  reduce 
the  ancient,  free  Protestant  colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  themselves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act ;  and  in  this  view,  being  extremely 
dangerous  to  our  liberty  and  quiet,  we  can  not  forbear  complaining  of  it  as 
hostile  to  British  America.     Superadded  to  these  considerations,  we  can  not 
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help  deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced  the  manj  English 
settlers  who,  encouraged  by  the  royal  proclamation,  promising  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights,  have  purchased  estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now  the 
subjects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and,  when 
imprisoned,  can  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  habecLS  corpus  act,  that  great  bul- 
wark and  palladium  of  English  liberty ;  nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonishment 
that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  ooun^  a 
religion  that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotxy, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the  world. 

This  being  a  true  state  of  &cts,  let  us  beseech  you  to  consider  to  what  end 
they  lead. 

Admit  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of  Britain  and  the  aid  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  neighbors,  should  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  and  reduce  as 
to  a  state  of  perfect  humiliation  and  slavery.  Such  an  enterprise  would  doubt- 
less make  some  addition  to  your  national  debt,  which  already  presses  down  your 
liberty,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and  placemen.  We  presume  also  that 
your  commerce  will  be  somewhat  diminished.  However,  suppose  you  should 
prove  victorious,  in  what  condition  will  you  then  be?  What  advantages,  or 
what  laurels  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 

May  not  a  ministry  with  the  same  armies  inslave  you  ?  It  may  be  said, 
you  will  cease  to  pay  them ;  but  remember  the  taxes  from  America,  die  wealth, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  vast 
continent,  will  then  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any 
reason  to  expect  that,  after  making  slaves  of  us,  many  among  us  should  refuse 
to  assist  in  reducing  you  to  the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  the 
quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown,  from  the  numberless  grants  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent, will  pour  large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers ;  and  if  to  this 
be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown  will  be  rendered 
independent  of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more  treasures  than  may  be 
necessary  to  purchase  the  remains  of  liberty  in  your  island.  In  a  word,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  pit  that  is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much  public  spirit 
in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice,  we  now  appeal.  You  have  been  told 
that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and  desirous  of  independoicy. 
Be  assured  that  these  are  not  &cts,  but  calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as 
yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  gloiy 
and  our  greatest  happiness ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in  onr 
power  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire ;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our  ene- 
mies, and  your  interest  as  our  own.  But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  min- 
isters shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind — ^if  neither  the  voice  of 
justice,  the  dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  nor  the  sug- 
gestions of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  in 
such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  will  never  submit  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  n  the  world. 
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Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and 
our  former  harmony  will  be  restored. 

But,  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  inattention  to  our  common 
interest,  which  jou  haye  for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we  think  it 
prudent  to  anticipate  the  consequences. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston,  the  ministry  have  endeayored  to 
induce  submission  to  their  measures.  The  like  &te  may  befall  us  all.  We 
will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  live  without  trade,  and  recur,  for  subsistence,  to  the 
fertility  and  bounty  of  our  native  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necessaries, 
and  some  of  the  conveniences,  of  life.  We  have  suspended  our  importation  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  in  less  than  a  year's  time,  unless  our  griev-> 
anoes  sliould  be  redressed,  we  shall  discontinue  our  exports  to  those  kingdoms 
and  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by 
the  overruling  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  measures  detrimental  in 
iheir  consequences  to  numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. But  we  hope-that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the  British  nation  will 
furnish  a  Parliament  of  such  wisdom,  independence,  and  public  spirit,  as  may 
save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire  firom  the  devices  of  wicked  minis- 
ters and  evil  counselors,  whether  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that 
harmony,  friendship  and  fraternal  affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  for  by  every  true  and 
honest  American. 

The  Congress  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  memorial  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  same,  being  debated  by  paragraphs,  and 
amended,  was  approved,  and  is  as  follows :  « 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN 

COLONIES.' 

We,  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  good  people  of  these  colonies  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  last,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by  our  respective 
constituents,  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  assembled,  and  taken 
into  our  most  serious  consideration,  the  important  matters  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  Our  resolutions  thereupon  will  be  herewith  communicated  to  you. 
But  as  the  situation  of  public  affiurs  grows  daily  more  and  more  alarming ;  and 
as  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed  by  us  in  a  collective  body, 
than  in  any  other  manner,  of  those  sentiments  that  have  been  approved,  upon  a 
full  and  free  discussion,  by  the  representatives  of  so  great  a  part  of  America, 
we  esteem  ourselves  obliged  to  add  this  address  to  these  resolutions. 

In  every  case  of  opposition  by  a  people  to  their  rulers,  or  of  one  State  to 
another,  duty  to  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  requires  that  a  true  and 


"  Adopted  October  21,  lll^-^oumdb  of  Congress^  vol  L,  p.  43.    This  waa  written  by  William 
livingstOD,  afterward  Gtoyemor  of  New  Jera&y, 
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impartial  judgment  be  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to  such  opposition,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  provoked  or  can  in  any  degree  be  justified,  that, 
neither  affection  on  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  being  permitted  to 
give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason,  it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of 
all  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  public  conduct  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
wisdom  and  justice. 

From  counsels  thus  tempered  arise  the  surest  hopes  of  the  divine  favor,  the 
firmest  encouragement  of  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  strongest  recommenda- 
tion of  their  cause  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

With  minds  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  these  truths,  we  have  diligently, 
deliberately,  and  calmly  inquired  into  and  considered  those  exertions,  both  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  excited  so  much 
uneasiness  in  America,  and  have  with  equal  fidelity  and  attention  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  colonies.  Upon  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  being  silent  and  betraying  the  innocent,  or  of  speak- 
ing out  and  censuring  those  we  wish  to  revere.  In  making  our  choice  of  these 
distressing  di£Sculties,  we  prefer  the  course  dictated  by  honesty  and  a  r^ard 
for  the  welfiure  of  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  there  commenced  a  memorable 
change  in  the  treatment  of  these  colonies.  By  a  statute  made  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  present  reign,  a  time  of  profound  peace,  alleging  "  the  expediency 
of  new  provisions  and  regulations  for  extending  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  the  said  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protect- 
ing, and  securing  the  same,"  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  undertook  to  give 
and  grant  to  his  majesty  many  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid  in  these  colonies. 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  act,  it  prescribes  a  great  number  of  severe 
penalties  and  forfeitures  ;  and  in  two  sections  makes  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  those  in  America.  By  the  one,  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  there  are  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  and 
by  the  other,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  here  are  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record,  or  in  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty,  at  the 
election  of  the  informer  or  prosecutor. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  Great  Britain, 
were  scarcely  allowed  sufficient  time  to  receive  and  consider  this  act,  before 
another,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  reign,  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  By  this  statute,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  exercised,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  a  power  of  taxing  us, 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  in  the 
colonies  to  matters  arising  within  the  body  of  a  county,  and  directed  the  numer- 
ous penalties  and  forfeitures  thereby  inflicted  to  be  recovered  in  the  said  courts. 

In  the  same  year  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  us  by  an  act  establishing  several 
new  fees  in  the  customs.  In  the  next  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  not 
because  it  was  founded  in  an  erroneous  principle,  but,  aa  the  repealing  act  re- 
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cites,  because  ''  the  continuance  thereof  would  be  attended  with  many  incon- 
Yeniences,  and  might  be  productive  of  consequences  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain." 

In  the  same  year,  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  it  was  declared,  "  that  his  maj- 
esty in  Parliament,  of  right,  had  power  to  bind  the  people  of  these  colonies  by 
statutes  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  In  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed  for 
imposing  rates  and  duties  payable  in  these  colonies.  In  this  statute,  the  Com- 
mons, avoiding  the  terms  of  giving  and  granting,  ''humbly  besought  his  maj- 
esty that  it  might  be  enacted,"  etc.  But  from  a  declaration  in  the  preamble, 
that  the  rates  and  duties  ''  were  in  lieu  of"  several  others  granted  by  the 
statute  first  before  mentioned  for  raising  a  revenue,  and  from  some  other  ex- 
pressions, it  appears  that  these  duties  were  intended  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  next  year  (1767)  an  act  was  made  ''  to  enable  his  majesty  to  put  the 
customs  and  other  duties  in  America  under  the  management  of  commissioners," 
etc. ;  and  the  king  thereupon  erected  the  present  expensive  board  of  commis- 
sioners, for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  several  acts  relat- 
ing to  tiie  revenue  and  trade  in  America. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  again  resigned  ourselves  to  our 
ancient  unsuspicious  affections  for  the  parent  State,  and  anxious  to  avoid  any 
controversy  with  her,  in  hopes  of  a  favorable  alteration  in  sentiments  and  meas-. 
ures  toward  us,  we  did  not  press  our  objections  1  against  the  above-mentioned 
statutes  made  subsequent  to  that  repeal. 

Administration,  attributing  to  trifling  causes  a  conduct  that  really  pro- 
ceeded from  generous  motives,  were  encouraged  in  the  same  year  (1767)  to 
make  a  bolder  experiment  on  the  patience  of  America. 

By  a  statute  commonly  called  the  Glass,  Paper,  and  Tea  Act,  made  fifteen 
months  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  re- 
sumed their  former  language,  and  again  undertook  to  "  give  and  grant  rates  and 
duties  to  be  paid  in  these  colonies,"  for  the  express  purpose  of  '^  raising  a  rev- 
enue to  defray  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil 
government,  and  defending  the  king's  dominions,"  on  this  continent.  The  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures  incurred  unter  this  statute  are  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  acts. 

To  this  statute,  so  naturally  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  then  uni- 
versal throughout  the  colonies,  Parliament,  in  the  same  session,  added  another 
no  less  extraordinary. 

Ever  since  the  making  the  present  peace  a  standing  army  has  been  kept  in 
these  colonies.  From  respect  for  the  mother  country,  the  innovation  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  the  provincial  Legislatures  generally  made  provision  for 
supplying  tiie  troops. 

The  Assembly  of  the  province  of  New  York  having  passed  an  act  of  this 
kind,  but  differing  in  some  articles  from  the  directions  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
made  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  col- 
ony was  prohibited,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  last  session  mentioned,  from 

ing  any  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  except  for  adjourning  or  choosing  a 
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speaker,  until  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  said  Assembly  for  funiislikig  tbe 
troops  within  that  province  not  only  with  all  such  necessaries  as  were  required 
by  die  statute  which  they  were  charged  with  disobeying,  but  also  with  those 
required  by  two  other  subsequent  statutes,  which  were  declared  to  be  in  force 
until  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1769. 

These  statutes  of  the  year  1767  revived  the  apprehensions  and  disoontoils 
that  had  entirely  subsided  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  and,  amid  the  just 
fears  and  jealousies  thereby  occasioned,  a  statute  was  made  in  the  next  year 
(1768)  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  on  a  new  model, 
expressly  for  the  end  of  more  effectually  recovering  of  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures inflicted  by  acts  of  Parliament  framed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue in  America,  etc.  The  immediate  tendency  of  these  statutes  is  to  subvert 
the  right  of  having  a  share  in  legislation,  by  rendering  assemblies  useleas ;  the 
right  of  property,  by  taking  the  money  of  the  colonists  without  their  consent; 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  by  substituting  in  their  places  trials  in  admiralty  and 
vice-admiralty  courts,  where  single  judges  preside,  holding  their  commissioDS 
during  pleasure,  and  unduly  to  influence  the  courts  of  common  law  by  render- 
ing the  judges  thereof  totally  dependent  on  the  crown  for  their  salaries. 

These  statutes,  not  to  mention  many  others  exceedingly  exceptionable,  com- 
pared one  with  another,  will  be  found  not  only  to  form  a  regular  system  in 
which  every  part  has  great  force,  but  also  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  that  sys- 
tem for  subjugating  these  colonies,  that  are  not,  and  from  local  circumstances 
can  not  be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  uncontrollable  and 
unlimited  power  of  Parliament,  in  violation  of  their  undoubted  rigjhts  and  lib- 
erties, in  contempt  of  their  humble  and  repeated  supplications. 

This  conduct  must  appear  equally  astonishing  and  unjustifiable,  when  it  is 
considered  how  unprovoked  it  has  been  by  any  behavior  of  these  coloniea 
From  their  first  settlement,  their  bitterest  enemies  never  fixed  on  any  of  them 
any  charge  of  disloyalty  to  their  sovereign  or  disaffection  to  their  mother  coun- 
try. In  the  wars  she  has  carried  on  they  have  exerted  themselves,  whenever 
required,  in  giving  her  assistance,  and  have  rendered  her  services  which  she 
has  publicly  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  important.  Their  fidelity,  duty, 
and  usefulness  during  the  last  war  were  frequently  and  affectionately  confissaed 
by  his  late  majesty  and  the  present  king. 

The  reproaches  of  those  who  are  most  unfriendly  to  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica are  principally  leveled  against  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  with 
what  little  reason  will  appear  by  the  followii^  declarations  of  a  person,  the 
truth  of  whose  evidence  in  their  favor  will  not  be  questioned.  Governor  Ber- 
nard thus  addresses  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  in  his  speech  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1762 :  ''  The  unanimity  and  dispatch  with  which  you  have  complied 
with  the  repuisitions  of  his  majesty  require  my  particular  acknowledgment,  and 
it  gives  me  additional  pleasure  to  observe  that  you  have  therein  acted  under  no 
other  influence  than  a  due  sense  of  your  duty,  both  as  members  of  a  genand 
Empire  and  as  the  body  of  a  particular  province." 

In  another  speech,  on  ihe  27th  of  May  in  tbe  same  year,  he- says,  '^  What- 
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ever  shall  be  the  event  of  the  war,  it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  that 
this  province  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  support  of  it.  Every  thing 
that  hath  been  required  of  it  hath  been  complied  with ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
powers  committed  to  me  for  raising  the  provincial  troops  hath  been  as  full  and 
complete  as  the  grant  of  them.  Never  before  were  regiments  so  easily  levied, 
so  well  composed,  and  so  early  in  the  field,  as  they  have  been  this  year :  the 
common  people  seem  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  General  Court,  and 
to  vie  with  them  in  their  i^adiness  to  serve  the  king." 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Massaclussetts  Bay  during  the  last 
war.  As  to  their  behavior  before  that  period,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  forgot 
in  Great  Britain  that  not  only  on  every  occasion  they  had  constantly  and  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  frequent  royal  requisitions,  but  that  chiefly  by  their 
vigorous  efforts  Nova  Scotia  was  subdued  in  1710,  and  Louisbourg  in  1745. 

Foreign  quarrels  being  ended,  and  the  domestic  disturbances  that  quickly 
succeeded  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  being  quieted  by  its  repeal,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  Bay  transmitted  an  humble  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
and  divers  noblemen,  and  soon  after  passed  a  bill  for  granting  compensation  to 
the  sufferers  in  the  disorders  occasioned  by  that  act. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  following  extracts  from  Govemer  Bernard's 
letters,  in  1768,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Secretary  of  State,  clearly  show 
with  what  grateful  tenderness  they  strove  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  unhappy  oc- 
casion of  the  late  discords,  and  with  what  respectful  deference  they  endeavored 
to  escape  other  subjects  of  future  controversy.  "The  House,''  says  the  gov- 
ernor, "from  the  time  of  opening  the  session  to  this  day,  has  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  all  dispute  with  me,  every  thing  having  passed  with  as  much  good 
humor  as  I  could  desire,  except  only  their  continuing  to  act  in  addressing  the 
king,  remonstrating  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  employing  a  separate  agent. 
It  is  the  importance  of  this  innovation,  without  any  willfulness  of  my  own, 
which  induces  me  to  make  this  remonstrance  at  a  time  when  I  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  having  in  all  other  business  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  House. 

"  They  have  acted  in  all  things,  even  in  their  remonstrance,  with  temper  and 
moderation;  they  have  avoided  some  subjects  of  dispute,  and  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  removing  some  causes  of  former  altercation. 

"  I  shall  make  such  a  prudent  and  proper  use  of  this  letter  as  I  hope  will 
perfectly  restore  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  province,  for  which  purpose 
considerable  steps  have  been  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  vindication  of  the  province  of  Massachuetts  Bay  contained  in  these 
letters  will  have  greater  force  if  it  be  considered  that  they  were  written  several 
months  after  the  fresh  alarm  given  to  the  colonies  by  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
preceding  year. 

In  this  place  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  insinuation  of  one  of  those 
statutes,  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  provide  for  "de- 
fraying the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  and  defending  the  king's  dominions  in  America." 
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As  to  the  first  two  articles  of  expense,  every  colony  had  made  snch  pro- 
vision as  by  their  respective  Assemblies,  the  best  judges  on  such  occasions,  iras 
thought  expedient  and  suitable  to  their  several  circumstances ;  respecting  the 
last,  it  is  well  known  to  all  men  the  least  acquainted  with  American  aflSurs, 
that  the  colonies  were  established,  and  generally  defended  themselves,  without 
the  least  assistance  from  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  her  taxing 
them  by  the  statutes  before-mentioned,  most  of  then^  were  laboring  under  very 
heavy  debts  contracted  in  the  last  war.  So  far  were  they  from  sparing  their 
money  when  their  sovereign  constitutionaUy  asked  their  aids,  that,  during  the 
course  of  that  war,  Parliament  repeatedly  made  them  compensations  for  the 
expenses  of  those  strenuous  efibrts  which,  consulting  their  seal  rather  than  their 
strength,  they  had  cheerfully  incurred. 

Severe  as  ihe  acts  of  Parliament  before-mentioned  are,  yet  the  conduct  of 
administration  hath  been  equally  injurious  and  irritating  to  this  devoted  coun- 
try. 

Under  pretense  of  governing  them,  so  many  new  institutions,  uniformly 
rigid  and  dangerous,  have  been  introduced,  as  could  only  be  expected  from  in- 
censed masters  for  collecting  the  tribute,  or,  rather  the  plunder  of  conquered 
provinces. 

By  an  order  of  the  king,  the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
under  him  of  the  brigadier-generals,  in  time  of  peace,  is  rendered  supreme  in 
all  civil  governments  in  America,  and  thus  an  uncontrollable  military  power  is 
vested  in  officers  not  known  to  the  Constitutions  of  these  colonies. 

A  large  body  of  troops,  and  a  considerable  armament  of  ships  of  war,  have 
been  sent  to  assist  in  taking  their  money  without  their  consent. 

Expensive  and  oppressive  officers  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  acts  of  cor- 
ruption industriously  practiced  to  divide  and  destroy. 

The  judges  of  the  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  empowered  to 
receive  their  salaries  and  fees  from  the  effects  to  be  condemned  by  themselves. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  open  and  enter 
houses  without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  1^1  informa- 
tion. 

Judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely  dependent  on  die 
crown  for  their  commissions  and  salaries.  A  court  has  been  established  at 
Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of  taking  colonists  to  England  to  be  tried.  Hum- 
ble and  reasonable  petitions  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
frequently  treated  with  contempt,  and  assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  arbi- 
trarily dissolved. 

From  some  few  instances  it  will  sufficiently  appear  on  what  pretenses  of 
justice  those  dissolutions  have  been  founded. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  colonies  having  been  again  disturbed,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  by  the  statutes  of  the  year  1767,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bernard,  dated  April  22d,  1768,  ceDsores 
the  ''presumption"  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  "resolving  upon  a 
measure  of  so  inflammatory  a  nature  as  that  of  writing  to  the  other  colonies  on 
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the  subject  of  their  intended  representations  against  some  late  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment," then  declares  that  ^^his  majesty  considers  this  step  as  evidently  tending 
to  create  unwarrantable  combinations,  to  excite  an  unjustifiable  opposition  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament,"  and  afterward  adds,  *'  it  is  tho 
king's  pleasure  that,  as  soon  as  the  General  Court  is  again  assembled  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  charter,  you  should  require  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atiyes,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolutions  which  gave  birtii  to  the 
circular  letter  of  the  speaker,  and  to  declare  their  disappiobation  of  and  dissent 
to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding." 

''If  the  new  Assembly  should  refuse  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  reason- 
able expectation,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you  should  immediately  dissolve 
them." 

This  letter  being  laid  before  the  House,  and  the  resolution  not  being  re- 
scinded, according  to  order  the  Assembly  was  dissolved.  A  letter  of  a  similar 
nature  was  sent  to  other  governors,  to  procure  resolutions  approving  the  con- 
duct of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  he  rescinded  also ;  and  the 
Houses  of  Representatives  in  other  colonies  refusing  to  comply,  assemblies  were 
dissolved. 

These  mandates  spoke  a  language  to  which  the  ears  of  English  subjects  had 
for  several  generations  been  strangers.  The  nature  of  assemblies  implies  a  power 
and  right  of  deliberation ;  but  these  commands,  proscribing  the  exercise  of 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  requisitions  made,  left  to  the  assemblies  only 
the  election  between  dictated  submission  and  threatened  punishment :  a  punish- 
ment, too,  founded  on  no  other  act  than  such  as  is  deemed  innocent  even  in 
slaves,  of  agreeing  in  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  that  equally  affect 

an. 

The  hostile  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  town  of  Boston  soon  followed 
these  events  in  the  same  year,  though  that  town,  the  province  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated, and  all  the  colonies,  from  abhorrence  of  a  contest  with  their  parent  State, 
permitted  the  execution  even  of  those  statutes  against  which  they  were  so  unan- 
imously complaining,  remonstrating,  and  suppUcating. 

Administration,  determined  to  subdue  a  spirit  of  freedom  which  English 
ministers  should  have  rejoiced  to  cherish,  entered  into  a  monopolizing  combina- 
tion with  the  East  India  Company  to  send  to  this  continent  vast  quantities  of 
tea,  an  article  on  which  a  duty  was  laid  by  a  statute  that  in  a  particular  man- 
ner attacked  the  liberties  of  America,  and  which,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies  had  resolved  not  to  import.  The  cargo  sent  to  South  Carolina 
was  stored  and  not  allowed  to  be  sold.  Those  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed.  That  sent  to  Boston  was  destroyed, 
because  Governor  Hutchinson  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  returned. 

On  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions  arriving  in  Great  Britain,  the 
public-spirited  town  last  mentioned  was  singled  out  fer  destruction,  and  it  was 
determined  the  province  it  belongs  to  should  partake  of  its  &te.  In  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  therefore,  were  passed  the  acts  for  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  indemnifying  the  murderers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
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and  changing  their  chartered  constitution  of  government    To  enforce  these 
acts,  that  province  is  again  invaded  bjr  a  fleet  and  army. 

To  mention  these  outrageous  proceedings  is  sufficient  to  explain  them.  For 
though  it  is  pretended  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  has  been  particularly 
disrespectful  to  Great  Britain,  yet,  in  truth,  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  other 
colonies  has  been  an  equal  '^  opposition  to  the  power  assumed  by  Parliament'^ 
No  step,  however,  has  been  taken  against  any  of  the  rest  This  artful  conduct 
conceals  several  desigps.  It  is  expected  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  will  be  irritated  into  some  violent  action  that  may  displease  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  or  that  may  induce  the  people  of  Great  Britkin  to  approve  the  medi- 
tated vengeance  of  an  imprudent  and  exasperated  ministry.  If  the  unexampled 
pacific  temper  of  that  province  shall  disappoint  this  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped 
the  other  colonies  will  be  so  &r  intimidated  as  to  desert  their  brethren  suffering 
in  a  common  cause,  and  that,  thus  disunited,  all  may  be  subdued. 

To  promote  these  designs  another  measure  has  been  pursued.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  last  mentioned,  an  act  was  passed  for  changing  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec,  by  which  act  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  instead  of  being 
tolerated,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  established,  and  the  peqple 
there  are  deprived  of  a  right  to  an  assembly,  trials  by  jury,  and  the  English 
laws  in  civil  cases  are  abolished,  and  instead  thereof  the  French  laws  are  estab- 
lished, in  direct  violation  of  his  majesty's  promise  by  his  royal  proclamation^ 
under  the  faith  of  which  many  English  subjects  settled  in  that  province ;  and 
the  limits  of  that  province  are  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  those  vast  regiona 
that  lie  adjoining  to  the  northerly  and  westerly  boundaries  of  these  colonies. 

The  authors  of  this  arbitrary  enactment  flatter  themselves  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, deprived  of  liberty,  and  artfully  provoked  against  those  of  another  religi<», 
will  be  proper  instruments  for  assisting  in  the  oppression  of  such  as  differ  from 
them  in  modes  of  government  and  in  feith. 

From  the  detail  of  &cts  herein-before  recited,  as  well  as  finom  authentic 
intelligence  received,  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  resolution  is  formed  and 
now  carrying  into  execution  to  extinguish  the  freedom  of  these  colonies,  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  despotic  government. 

At  this  unhappy  period  we  have  been  authorized  and  directed  to  meet  and 
consult  together  for  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  We  accepted  the 
important  trust  with  diffidence,  but  have  endeavored  to  discharge  it  with 
integrity.  Though  the  state  of  these  colonies  would  certainly  justify  other 
measures  than  we  have  advised,  yet  weighty  reasons  determined  us  to  prefer 
those  which  we  have  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  to  us  a  conduct 
becoming  the  character  these  colonies  have  ever  sustained,  to  perform,  ev^  in 
the  midst  of  the  imnatural  distresses  and  immediate  dangers  which  surround 
them,  every  act  of  loyalty,  and  therefore  we  were  induced  once  more  to  offer  to 
his  majesty  the  petitions  of  his  faithful  and  oppressed  subjects  in  America. 
Secondly,  regarding  with  the  tender  affection  which  we  knew  to  be  so  univeisal 
amoncr  our  countrymen,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  from  which  we  derive  our 
origin,  we  could  not  forbear  to  regulate  our  steps  by  an  expectation  of  receiving 
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full  conviction  that  the  colonists  are  equally  dear  to  them.  Between  these 
provinces  and  that  body  subsists  the  social  band,  which  we  ardently  wish  may 
never  be  dissolved,  and  which  can  not  be  dissolved,  until  their  minds  shall 
become  indisputably  hostile,  or  their  inattention  shall  permit  those  who  are  thus 
hostile  to  persist  in  prosecuting,  with  the  powers  of  the  realm,  the  destructive " 
measures  already  operating  against  the  colonists,  and  in  either  case  shall  reduce 
the  latter  to  such  a  situation  that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  renounce  every 
regard  but  that  of  self-preservation.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  with  w^hich 
afl^rs  have  been  impelled,  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  fatal  point.  We  do 
not  incline  to  accelerate  their  motion,  already  alarmingly  rapid ;  we  have  chosen 
a  method  of  opposition  that  does  not  preclude  a  hearty  reconciliation  with  our 
fellow-citizens  on  the  other  'bide  of  the  Atlantic.  We  deeply  deplore  the  urgent 
necessity  that  presses  us  to  an  immediate  interruption  of  commerce  that  may 
prove  injurious  to  them.  We  trust  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  unkind  inten- 
tions toward  them,  by  reflecting  that  we  are  driven  by  the  hands  of  violence 
into  unexperienced  and  unexpected  public  convulsions,  and  that  we  are  contend- 
ing for  freedom,  so  often  contended  for  by  our  ancestors. 

The  people  of  England  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  sen- 
timents concerning  our  cause.  In  their  piety,  generosity,  and  good  sense,  we 
repose  high  confidence,  and  can  not,  upon  a  review  of  past  events,  be  persuaded 
that  they,  the  defenders  of  true  religion,  and  the  asserters  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, will  take  part  against  their  afiectionate  Protestant  brethren  in  the  colonies, 
in  favor  of  our  open  and  their  own  secret  enemies,  whose  intrigues,  for  several 
years  past,  have  been  wholly  exercised  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Another  reason  that  engaged  us  to  prefer  the  commercial  mode  of  operation 
arose  from  an  assurance  that  the  mode  will  prove  efficacious  if  it  be  persisted  in 
with  fidelity  and  virtue,  and  that  your  conduct  will  be  influenced  by  these 
laudable  principles,  can  not  be  doubted.  Your  own  salvation  and  that  of  your 
posterity,  now  depends  upon  yourselves.  You  have  already  shown  that  you 
entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  blessings  you  are  striving  to  retain.  Against 
the  temporary  inconveniences  you  may  suffer  from  a  stoppage  of  trade,  you  will 
weigh  in  the  opposite  balance  the  endless  miseries  you  and  your  descendants 
must  endure  from  an  established  arbitrary  power.  You  will  not  forget  the  honor 
of  your  country,  that  you  must,  from  your  behavior,  take  its  title,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  to  glory  or  to  shame ;  and  you  will,  with  the  deepest 
attention,  reflect  that  if  the  peaceable  mode  of  opposition  recommended  by  us  be 
broken  and  rendered  ineffectual,  as  your  cruel  and  haughty  ministerial  enemies, 
from  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  your  firmness,  insolently  predict  will  be  the 
case,  you  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  choose  either  a  more  dangerous  contest, 
or  a  final,  ruinous,  and  infamous  submission. 

Motives  thus  cogent,  arising  from  the  emergency  of  your  unhappy  condition, 
must  excite  your  utmost  diligence  and  zeal  to  give  all  possible  strength  and 
energy  to  the  pacific  measures  calculated  for  your  relief;  but  we  think  our- 
selves bound  in  duty  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  schemes  agitated  against  these 
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colonies  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  render  it  prudent  that  jou  should  extend 
your  views  to  mournful  events,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  prepared  for  every  con- 
tingency. Above  all  things,  we  earnestly  entreat  you,  with  devotion  of  spirit, 
penitence  of  heart,  and  amendment  of  life,  to  humble  yourselves,  and  implore 
the  &vor  of  Almighty  God ;  and  we  fervently  beseech  his  divine  goodness  to 
take  you  into  his  gracious  protection.  ' 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  THE    PROVINCE    OP 

QUEBEC* 

Friends  and  Fettow-subjects : 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
colonies  to  represent  them  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  consult  together  concerning  the  best  methods  to  obtain 
redress  of  our  afflicting  grievances,  having  accordingly  assembled,  and  taken 
into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  public  affairs  on  this  continent, 
have  thought  proper  to  address  your  province,  aa  a  member  therein  deeply 
interested. 

When  the  fortune  of  war,  after  a  gallant  and  glorious  resistance,  had 
incorporated  you  with  the  body  of  English  subjects,  we  rejoiced  in  the  truly 
valuable  addition,  both  on  our  own  and  your  account,  expecting,  as  courage  and 
generosity  are  naturally  united,  our  brave  enemies  would  become  our  hearty 
friends,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  would  bless  to  you  the  dispensations  of  his 
overruling  providence,  by  securing  to  you  and  your  latest  posterity  the  ines- 
timable advantages  of  a  free  English  constitution  of  government,  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  all  English  subjects  to  enjoy. 

These  hopes  were  confirmed  by  the  king's  proclamation,  issued  in  the  year 
1763,  plighting  the  public  fiEUth  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advantag^es. 

Little  did  we  imagine  that  any  succeeding  ministers  would  so  audaciously 
and  cruelly  abuse  the  royal  authority  as  to  withhold  from  you  the  fruition  of 
the  irrevocable  rights  to  which  you  were  thus  justly  entitled. 

But  since  we  have  lived  to  see  the  unexpected  time  when  ministers  of  this 
flagitious  temper  have  dared  to  violate  the  most  sacred  compacts  and  obligations, 
and  as  you,  educated  under  another  form  of  government,  have  artfully  been 
kept  from  discovering  the  unspeakable  worth  of  that  form  you  are  now  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to,  we  esteem  it  our  duty,  for  the  weighty  reasons  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  explain  to  you  some  of  its  most  important  branches. 

''In  every  human  society,"  says  the  celebrated  Marquis  Beccaria,  '^  there 

*  Adopted  October  26th,  1774. — Joumala  of  Congress^  vol.  i.,  page  66.  This  waa  written  \if 
John  Dickenson.  See  page  219.  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  has  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Joumnls  of  that  Congress,  on  the  margin  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  Giuiur  Roducj,  one  of  the 
memberB,  the  authorship  of  these  several  state  papers  is  thus  given. 
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is  an  effort  continually  tending  to  confer  on  one  part  the  height  of  power  and 
happiness,  and  to  reduce  the  other  to  the  extreme  of  weakness  and  misery. 
The  intent  of  good  laws  is  to  oppose  this  effort,  and  to  diffuse  their  influence 
nniversallj  and  equally." 

Rulers  stimulated  by  this  pernicious  '^  effort/'  and  subjects  animated  by  the 
just  '^  intent  of  opposing  good  laws  against  it/'  hare  occasioned  that  vast  variety 
of  events  that  fill  the  histories  of  so  many  nations.  All  these  histories  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  simple  position,  that  to  live  by  the  will  of  one  man,  or 
set  of  men,  is  tha  production  of  misery  to  all  men. 

On  the  solid  foundation  of  this  principle,  Englishmen  reared  up  the  fabric 
of  their  Constitution  with  such  a  strength,  as  for  ages  to  defy  time,  tyranny, 
treachery,  internal  and  foreign  wars ;  and,  as  an  illustrious  author'  of  your 
nation,  hereafter  mentioned,  observes,  '^  They  gave  the  people  of  their  colonies 
the  form  of  their  own  government,  and  this  government  carrying  prosperity  along 
with  it,  they  have  grown  great  nations  in  the  forests  they  were  sent  to  inhabit." 

In  this  form,  the  first  grand  right  is  that  of  the  people  having  a  share  in 
their  own  government,  by  their  representatives  chosen  by  themselves,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  being  ruled  by  laws  which  they  themselves  approve,  not  by  the 
edicts  of  men  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  ^  This  is  a  bulwark  surrounding 
and  defending  their  property,  so  that  no  portions  of  it  can  legally  be  taken  from 
them  but  with  their  own  full  and  fi-ee  consent,  when  they  in  their  judgment  deem 
it  just  and  necessary  to  give  them  for  public  services,  and  precisely  direct  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  equal  methods  in  which  they  shall  be  collected. 

The  influence  of  this  right  extends  still  further.  If  money  is  wanted  by 
rulers  who  have  in  any  manner  oppressed  the  people,  they  may  retain  it  until 
their  grievances  are  redressed,  and  thus  peaceably  procure  relief  without  trust- 
ing to  despised  petitions  or  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  next  great  right  is  that  of  trial  by  jury.  This  provides  that  neither 
life,  liberty,  nor  property  can  be  taken  from  the  possessor  until  twelve  of  his 
unexceptionable  countrymen  and  peers  of  his  vicinage,  who,  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  his  character  and  the 
characters  of  his  witnesses,  upon  a  fair  trial  and  full  inquiry,  face  to  face,  in 
open  court,  before  as  many  of  the  people  as  choose  to  attend,  shall  pass  their 
sentence  upon  oath  against  him — a  sentence  that  can  not  injure  him  without 
injuring  their  own  reputation,  and  probably  their  interest  also,  as  the  question 
may  turn  on  points  that  in  some  degree  concern  the  general  welfare ;  and  if  it 
does  not,  their  verdict  may  form  a  precedent  that,  on  a  similar  trial  of  their 
own,  may  militate  against  themselves. 

Another  right  relates  merely  to  the  liberty  of  the  person.  If  a  subject  be 
seized  and  imprisoned,  though  by  order  of  government,  he  may,  by  virtue  of 
this  right,  immediately  obtain  a  writ  termed  a  habeas  corpus  from  a  judge, 
whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  grant  it,  and  thereupon  procure  any  illegal  restraint 
to  be  quickly  inquired  into  and  redressed. 


^  MoQtosquiea 
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A  fourth  right  is  that  of  holding  lands  by  the  tenure  of  easy  rents,  and  not 
by  rigorous  and  oppressive  services,  frequendy  forcing  the  possessors  from  their 
fiimilies  and  their  business,  to  perform  what  ought  to  be  done  in  all  well-rega- 
lated  states  by  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 

The  last  right  we  shall  mention  regards  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
importance  of  this  consists,  besides  the  advancement  of  truth,  science,  morality, 
and  arts  in  general,  in  its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administratioii 
of  government,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts  between  subjects,  and  Hb 
consequential  promotion  of  union  among  them,  whereby  oppressive  officers  are 
shamed  or  intimidated  into  more  honorable  and  just  modes  of  conducting  affiurs. 

These  are  the  invaluable  rights  that  form  a  considerable  part  of  our  mild 
system  of  government ;  that,  sending  its  equitable  energy  through  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men,  defends  the  poor  from  the  rich,  the  weak  from  the  powerful,  the 
industrious  from  the  rapacious,  the  peaceable  from  the  violent,  the  tenaQts  from 
the  lords,  and  all  from  their  superiors. 

These  are  the  rights  without  which  a  people  can  not  be  free  and  happy,  and 
under  the  protecting  and  encouraging  influence  of  which  these  colonies  have 
hitherto  so  amazingly  flourished  and  increased.  These  are  the  rights  a  prrf- 
ligate  ministry  are  now  striving  by  force  of  arms  to  ravish  from  us,  and  which 
we  are  with  one  mind  resolved  never  to  resign  but  with  our  lives. 

These  are  the  rights  you  are  entitled  to,  and  ought  at  this  moment  in  per- 
fection to  exercise.  And  what  is  offered  to  you  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament 
in  their  place?  Liberty  of  conscience  in  your  religion  ?  No.  Qoi  gave  it  to 
you,  and  the  temporal  powers  with  which  you  have  been  and  are  connected 
firmly  stipulated  for  your  enjoyment  of  it.  If  laws  divine  and  human  could 
secure  it  against  the  despotic  caprices  of  wicked  men,  it  was  secured  before. 
Are  the  French  laws  in  civil  cases  restored  ?  It  seems  so.  But  observe  the 
cautious  kindness  of  the  ministers  who  pretend  to  be  your  bene&ctors.  The 
words  of  the  statute  are,  ^'  that  those  laws  shall  be  the  rule  until  they  shall  be 
varied  or  altered  by  any  ordinances  of  the  governor  and  council."  Is  the 
''  certainty  and  lenity  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  and  its  benefits  and 
advantages,"  commended  in  the  said  statute,  and  said  to  have  been  '^  sensibly 
felt  by  you,"  secured  to  you  and  your  descendants?  No.  They  too  are  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  ''  alterations"  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  a  power  is 
expressly  reserved  of  appointing  ''such  courts  of  criminal,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  as  shall  be  thought  proper."  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure 
of  mere  will  by  which  you  hold  your  lives  and  religion.  The  crown  and  its 
ministers  are  empowered,  as  far  as  they  could  be  by  Parliament,  to  establish 
even  the  Inquisition  itself  among  you.  Have  you  an  Assembly  composed  of 
worthy  men,  elected  by  yourselves,  and  in  whom  you  can  confide,  to  make  laws 
for  you,  to  watch  over  your  welfare,  and  to  direct  in  what  quantity  and  in  what 
manner  your  money  shall  be  taken  from  you?  No.  The  power  of  making 
laws  for  you  is  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  all  of  them  dependent  upon 
and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister.  Besides,  another  late  statute, 
made  without  your  consent,  has  subjected  you  to  the  impositions  of  excise,  the 
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horror  of  all  firee  states,  thus  wreBting  joor  property  from  you  by  tlie  most 
odious  of  taxes,  and  laying  open  to  insolent  tax-gatherers  houses,  the  scenes  of 
domestio  peace  and  comfort,  and  called  the  castles  of  English  subjects  in  the  books 
of  their  law.  And  in  the  very  act  for  altering  your  government,  and  intended  to 
flatter  you,  you  are  not  authorized  to  "  assess,  levy,  or  apply  any  rates  and  taxes 
but  for  the  inferior  purposes  of  making  roads,  and  erecting  and  repairing  public 
buildings,  or  for  other  local  conveniences  within  your  respective  towns  and  dis- 
tricts." Why  this  degrading  distinction?  Ought  not  the  property  honestly 
acquired  by  Canadians  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  Englishmen?  Have  not 
Canadians  sense  enough  to  attend  to  any  other  public  affairs  than  gathering  stones 
from  one  place  and  piling  them  up  in  another  ?  Unhappy  people !  who  are  not 
only  injured,  but  insulted.  Nay,  more !  With  such  a  superlative  contempt  of 
your  understanding  and  spirit  has  an  insolent  ministry  presumed  to  think  of  you, 
our  respectable  fellow-subjects,  according  to  the  information  we  have  received,  as 
firmly  to  persuade  themselves  that  your  gratitude  for  the  injuries  and  insults 
they  have  recently  offered  to  you  will  engage  you  to  take  up\rms,  and  render 
yourselves  the  ridicule  and  detestation  of  the  world,  by  becoming  tools  in  their 
hands  in  taking  that  freedom  from  us  which  they  have  treacherously  denied  to 
you;  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  which  attempt,  if  successfril,  would  be 
the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of  you  or  your  posterity  being  ever  restored  to  free- 
dom ;  &T  idiocy  itself  can  not  believe  that,  when  their  drudgery  is  performed, 
they  will  treat  you  with  less  cruelty  than  they  have  us,  who  are  of  the  same 
blood  with  themselves. . 

What  would  your  countryman,  the  immortal  Montesquieu,  have  said  to  such 
a  plan  of  domination  as  has  been  fiumed  for  you  ?  Hear  his  words,  with  an 
intenseness  of  thought  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject :  ' '  In  a  free  state, 
every  man  who  is  supposed  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own  gov- 
ernment; therefcre  the  legislative  should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  or  their  representatives."  ''The  political  liberty  of  the  subject  is  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  arising  from  the  opinion  each  person  has  of  his  safety.  In 
order  to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requisite  the  government  be  so  constituted  as 
that  one  man  need  not  be  afraid  of  another.  When  the  power  of  making  laws 
and  the  power  of  executing  them  are  united  in  the  same  person,  or  in  the  same 
body  of  magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  because  apprehensions  may  arise 
lest  the  same  monarch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical  laws  to  execute  them 
in  a  tyrannical  manner." 

"  The  power  of  judging  should  be  exercised  by  persons  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  pursuant  to  a  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  l^slative  and  executive  powers." 

"Military  men  belong  to  a  profession  which  may  be  useful,  but  is  often 
dangerous."  "  The  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  even  its  support  and  preserva- 
tion, consists  in  every  man's  being  allowed  to  speak  his  thoughts  and  lay  open 
his  sentiments." 

Apply  these  decisive  maxims,  sanctified  by  the  authority  of  a  name  which 
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all  Europe  reveres,  to  your  own  State.  You  have  a  governor,  it  may  be  urged, 
vested  with  the  executive  powers,  or  the  powers  of  administration :  in  him  and 
in  your  Council  is  lodged  the  power  of  making  laws.  You  have  judges,  who 
are  to  decide  every  cause  affecting  your  lives,  liberty,  or  property.  Here  is. 
indeed,  an  appearance  of  the  several  powers  being  separated  and  distributed 
into  different  hands,  for  checks  upon  one  another — the  only  effectual  mode  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  men  to  promote  their  freedom  and  prosperity.  But, 
scorning  to  be  illuded  by  a  tinseled  outside,  and  exerting  the  natural  sagacity 
of  Frenchmen,  examine  the  specious  device,  and  you  will  find  it,  to  use  an 
expression  of  holy  writ,  "  a  whited  sepulchre"  for  burying  your  lives,  liberty, 
and  property. 

Your  judges  and  your  Legislative  Council,  as  it  is  called,  are  dependent  on 
your  governor,  and  he  is  dependent  on  the  servant  of  the  crown  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  legislative,  executive,  and  judging  powers  are  all  moved  by  the  nods 
of  a  minister.  Privileges  and  immunities  last  no  longer  than  his  smiles. 
When  he  frowns,  their  feeble  forms  dissolve.  Such  a  treacherous  ingenuity 
has  been  exerted  in  drawing  up  the  code  lately  offered  to  you,  that  every  sen- 
tence beginning  with  a  benevolent  pretension  concludes  with  a  destructive  power; 
and  the  substance  of  the  whole,  divested  of  its  smooth  words,  is,  that  the  crown 
and  its  ministers  shall  be  as  absolute  throughout  your  extended  province  as  the 
despots  of  Asia  or  Africa.  What  can  protect  your  property  from  taxing  edicts, 
and  the  rapacity  of  necessitous  and  cruel  masters  ?  your  persons  from  lettres- 
de-cachet,  jails,  dungeons,  and  oppressive  services?  your  lives  and  general 
liberty  from  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  rulers  ?  We  defy  you,  casting  your  view 
upon  every  side,  to  discover  a  single  circumstance  promising  from  any  quarter 
the  faintest  hope  of  liberty  to  you  or  your  posterity,  but  from  an  entire  adoption 
into  the  union  of  these  colonies. 

What  advice  would  the  truly  great  man  before  mentioned,  that  advocate  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  give  you,  were  he  now  living,  and  knew  that  we,  your 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  animated  by  a  just  love  of  our  invaded 
rights,  and  united  by  the  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and  interest,  called 
upon  you  by  every  obligation  of  regard  for  yourselves  and  your  children,  as  we 
now  do,  to  join  us  in  our  righteous  contest,  to  make  common  cause  with  us 
therein,  and  take  a  noble  chance  for  emerging  from  a  humiliating  subjection 
under  governors,  intendants,  and  military  tyrants,  into  the  firm  rank  and  con- 
dition of  English  freemen,  whose  custom  it  is,  derived  from  their  ancestors,  to 
make  those  tremble  who  dare  to  think  of  making  them  miserable  ? 

Would  not  this  be  the  purport  of  his  address?  *'  Seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  you  by  Providence  itself.  You  have  been  conquered  into  liberty, 
if  you  act  as  you  ought.  This  work  is  not  of  man.  You  are  a  small  people 
compared  with  those  who,  with  open  arms,  invite  you  into  a  fellowship.  A 
moment's  reflection  should  convince  you  which  will  be  most  for  your  interest 
and  happiness,  to  have  all  the  rest  of  North  America  your  unalterable  friends, 
or  your  inveterate  enemies.  The  injuries  of  Boston  have  roused  and  associated 
every  colony  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia.     Your  province  is  the  only  link 
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wftnting  to  complete  the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union.  Nataie  has  joined 
your  country  to  theirs.  Do  jou  join  your  political  interests.  For  their  own 
sakes  they  will  never  desert  or  betray  you.  Be  assared  that  the  happiness  of 
a  people  inevitably  depends  on  their  liberty  and  their  spirit  to  assert  it  The 
value  and  extent  of  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immense.  Heaven 
grant  you  may  not  discover  them  to  be  blessings  after  they  have  bid  you  an 
eternal  adieu." 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you  against  a 
hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know  that  the  transcendant  nature  of  freedom 
elevates  those  who  unite  in  her  cause  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities. 
The  Swiss  Cantons  furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth.  Their  union  is 
composed  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  States,  living  in  the  utmost  con* 
cord  and  peace  with  one  another,  and  thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely 
vindicated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  invaded 
them. 

Should  there  be  any  among  you,  as  there  generally  are  in  all  societies,  who 
prefer  the  favor  of  ministers  and  their  own  private  interests  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  the  temper  of  such  selfish  persons  will  render  them  incredibly 
active  in  opposing  all  public-spirited  measures,  from  an  expectation  of  being 
well  rewarded  for  their  sordid  industry  by  their  superiors ;  but  we  doubt  not 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard  against  such  men,  and  not  sacrifice  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  Canadian  people  and  their  posterity  to  gratify  the  avar- 
ice and  ambition  of  individuals. 

We  do  not  ask  you,  by  this  address,  to  commence  acts  of  hostility  against 
our  common  sovereign.  We  only  invite  you  to  consult  your  own  glory  and 
welfare,  and  not  to  sufier  yourselves  to  be  inveigled  or  intimidated  by  infamous 
ministers,  so  far  as  to  become  the  instruments  of  their  cruelty  and  despotism, 
but  to  unite  with  us  in  one  social  compact,  formed  on  the  generous  principles 
of  equal  liberty,  and  cemented  by  such  an  exchange  of  beneficial  and  endearing 
offices  as  to  render  it  perpetual.  In  order  to  complete  this  highly-desirable 
union,  we  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  for 
you  to  meet  together  in  your  several  towns  and  districts,  and  elect  deputies 
who,  afterward  meeting  in  a  Provincial  Congress,  may  choose  delegates  to 
represent  your  province  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1775. 

In  this  present  Congress,  beginning  on  the  fiflh  of  the  last  month,  and 
continued  to  this  day,  it  has  been  with  universal  pleasure,  and  a  unanimous 
vote,  resolved  that  we  should  consider  the  violation  of  your  rights,  by  the  act 
for  altering  the  government  of  your  province,  as  a  violation  of  our  own,  and 
that  you  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  our  confederation,  which  has  no  other 
objects  than  the  perfect  security  of  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  all  the  con- 
stituent members,  according  to  their  respective  circumstances,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  lasting  and  happy  connection  with  Great  Britain  on  the  salutary 
and  constitutional  principles  hereinbefore  mentioned.     For  effecting  these  prr- 
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poseSy  we  have  addressed  an  humble  and  loyal  petition  to  his  majeatj,  praying 
relief  of  our  and  your  grievances,  and  have  associated  to  stop  all  importatioDs 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  the  first  day  of  December,  and  all 
ezportations  to  those  kingdoms  and  the  West  Indies,  after  the  tenth  day  of 
next  September,  unless  the  said  grleyances  are  redressed. 

That  Almighty  God  may  incline  your  minds  to  approve  our  equitable  and 
necessary  measures,  to  add  yourselves  to  us,  to  put  your  £Ekte,  whenever  you 
suffer  injuries  which  you  are  determined  to  oppose,  not  on  the  small  influence 
of  your  single  province,  but  on  the  consolidated  powers  of  North  America, 
and  may  grant  to  our  joint  exertions  an  event  as  happy  as  our  cause  is  jast>  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  us,  your  sincere  and  affectionate  friends  and  fellow-sub- 
jects. 

By  order  of  the  Congress, 

Henry  Middleton,  President 


PETITION  OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE  KING." 

To  the  King^s  most  excellent  Majesty : 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign — We  your  majesty's  fidthful  subjects,  of  the 
colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  counties 
of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  in  general  Congress,  by 
this  our  humble  petition  beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 

A  standing  army  has  been  kept  in  these  colonies  ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war,  without  the  consent  of  our  Assemblies ;  and  this  army,  with  a  con- 
siderable naval  armament,  has  been  employed  to  force  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  the  brigadier- 
general,  has,  in  time  of  peace,  been  rendered  supreme  in  all  the  civil  govern- 
ments of  America. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  all  your  majesty's  forces  in  North  America  has, 
in  time  of  peace,  been  appointed  governor  of  a  colony. 

The  charges  of  usual  officers  have  be^n  greatly  increased,  and  new,  expens- 
ive, and  oppressive  offices  have  been  multiplied. 

The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  empowered  to  receive 
their  salaries  and  fees  from  the  effects  condemned  by  themselves. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  are  empowered  to  break  open  and  enter  houses 
without  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate,  founded  on  legal  information. 

The  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been  made  entirely  dependent  on 
one  part  of  the  Legislature  for  their  salaries,  as  well  as  for  the  duration  of  their 
commissions. 


"^  Adopted  October  26th,  1774. — JowmdU  of  Congress^  vol  L,  p.  C3.    This  was  drawn  op  b/ 
John  Adams,  and  ooirected  bj  John  Dickenson. 
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GoiinBebn^  holding  their  oommiasions  daring  pleasure,  ezerciae  legishtive 
authority. 

Humble  and  reasonable  petitions,  from  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  been  fruitless. 

The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  discountenanced,  and  governors  have 
been  instructed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  salaries. 

Assemblies  have  been  repeatedly  and  injuriously  dissolved. 

Commerce  has  been  burdened  with  many  useless  and  oppressive  restrictions. 

By  several  acts  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  years  of  your  majesty's  reign,  duties  are  imposed  on  us  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue ;  and  the  powers  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are 
extended  beyond  their  ancient  limits,  whereby  our  property  is  taken  from  us 
without  our  consent,  the  trial  by  jury  in  many  civil  cases  is  abolished,  enormous 
forfeitures  are  incurred  for  slight  offenses,  vexatious  informers  are  exempted 
from  paying  damages  to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  and  oppressive  security  is 
required  from  owners  before  they  are  allowed  to  defend  their  right 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  resolved  that  colonists  may  be  tried  in 
England  for  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  America,  by  virtue  of  a 
statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce  that  statute. 

A  statute  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  directing 
that  persons  charged  with  committing  any  offense  therein  described,  in  any 
place  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  shire  or 
county  within  the  realm,  whereby  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  may,  in  sundry 
cases  by  that  statute  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  their  peers  of  the 
vicinage. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for  blocking  up  the 
harbor  of  Boston ;  another,  empowering  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  that  province  to  another  colony,  or  even 
to  Great  Britain,  for  trial,  whereby  such  offenders  may  escape  legal  punish- 
ment ;  a  third  for  altering  the  chi^rtered  constitution  of  government  in  that 
,  province ;  and  a  fourth  for  altering  the  limits  of  Quebec,  abolishing  the  English 
and  restoring  the  French  laws,  whereby  great  numbers  of  British  Frenchmen 
are  subjected  to  the  latter,  and  establishing  an  absolute  government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  those  vast  regions  that  border  on  the  west- 
erly and  northerly  boundaries  of  the  free,  Protestant  English  settlements ;  and 
a  fifth  for  the  better  providing  suitable  quarters  for  ofScers  and  soldiers  in  his 
majesty's  service  in  North  America. 

To  a  sovereign  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Britain,  the  bare  recital  of  these 
acts  must,  we  presume,  justify  the  loyal  subjects  who  fly  to  the  foot  of  his 
throne  and  implore  his  clemency  for  protection  against  them. 

Frcfm  this  destructive  system  of  colony  administration,  adopted  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war,  have  flowed  those  distresses,  dangers,  fears,  and 
jealousies  that  overwhelm  your  majesty's  dutiful  colonists  with  affliction ;  and 
we  defy  our  most  subtile  and  inveterate  enemies  to  trace  the  unhappy  differ^ 
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ences  between  Great  Britiun  and  these  colonies  from  an  earlier  period,  or  from 
other  causes  than  we  have  assigned. 

Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  from  restless  levity  of  temper,  unjust 
impulses  of  ambition,  or  artful  suggestions  of  seditious  persons,  we  shojold  merit 
the  opprobrious  terms  frequently  bestowed  on  us  by  those  we  revera  But,  so 
&r  from  promoting  innovations,  we  have  only  opposed  them,  and  can  be 
charged  with  no  offense  unless  it  be  one  to  recieve  injuries,  and  be  sensible  of 
them. 

Had  our  creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in  a  land  of  slaTery,  the 
sense  of  our  condition  might  have  been  mitigated  by  ignorance  and  habit  But, 
thanks  be  to  his  adorable  goodness,  we  were  bom  the  heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever 
enjoyed  our  right,  under  the  auspices  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose  &mDy  wis 
seated  on  the  throne  to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from  the 
popery  and  despotism  of  a  superstitious  and  inexorable  tyrant.  Your  mugestj, 
we  are  confident,  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to  the  crown  is  thus  feunded  <tt 
the  title  of  your  people  to  liberty ;  and,  therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  your  royal 
wisdom  must  approve  the  sensibility  that  teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to 
guard  the  blessing  they  received  from  divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to  prove 
the  performance  of  that  compact  which  elevated  the  illustrious  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  possesses. 

The  apprehension  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude  fit>m  the  pre- 
eminent rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of 
liberty,  and  clearly  foresee  the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity, 
excites  emotions  in  our  breasts  which,  though  we  can  not  describe,  we  shouU 
not  wish  to  conceal.  Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects,  in  the  manner 
we  do,  silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By  giving  this  faithful  information,  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  your  royal  cares,  the  trai^uil- 
lity  of  your  government  and  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

Duty  to  your  majesty,  and  regard  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  the  primary  obligations  of  nature  and  society,  command  us  to  entreat 
your  royal  attention;  and,  as  your  majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinction  of 
reigning  over  freemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of  freemen  can  not  be  dis- 
pleasing. Your  royal  indignation,  we  hope,  will  rather  &11  on  those  designing 
and  dangerous  men,  who,  daringly  interposing  themselves  between  your  royal 
person  and  your  faithful  subjects^  and  for  several  years  past  incessantly 
employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  by  abusing  your  majesty's  autlKsity, 
misrepresenting  your  American  subjects,  and  prosecuting  the  most  desperate 
and  irritating  projects  of  oppression,  have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  fiiroe 
of  accumulated  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  ahy  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb  your 
majesty's  repose  by  our  complaints. 

These  sentiments  are  extorted  from  hearts  that  much  more  willingly  would 
bleed  in  your  majesty's  service.  Yet  so  greatly  have  we  been  misrepresentedL 
that  a  necessity  has  been  alleged  of  taking  away  our  property  from  us  without 
'Our  consent,  ^^  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  support 
of  civil  government,  and  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  ookmies.*' 
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But  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty  that  such  provision  has  been  and  will 
be  made  for  defraying  the  first  two  articles  as  has  been  and  shall  be  judged,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  colonies,  just  and  suitable  to  their  respective  cur- 
cumstances ;  and,  for  the  defense,  protection,  and  security  of  the  colonies,  their 
militia,  if  properly  regulated,  as  they  earnestly  desire  may  immediately  be  done, 
would  be  fully  sufficient,  at  least  in  times  of  peace ;  and  in  case  of  war,  your 
fidthful  colonists  will  be  ready  and  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  when  con- 
stitutionally required,  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  your  majesty,  by  exert- 
ing their  most  strenuous  efforts  in  granting  supplies  and  raising  forces.  Yielding 
to  no  British  subjects  in  affectionate  attachment  to  your  majesty's  person,  family, 
and  government,  we  too  dearly  prize  the  privilege  of  expressing  that  attachment 
by  those  proo&  that  are  honorable  to  the  prince  who  receives  them,  and  to  the 
people  who  give  them,  ever  to  resign  it  to  any  body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Had  we  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  inheritance  left  us  by  our 
forefathers,  we  should  at  this  time  have  been  peaceably,  cheerfully,  and  usefully 
employed  in  recommending  ourselves  by  eveiy  testimony  of  devotion  to  your 
majesty,  and  of  veneration  to  the  State  from  which  we  derive  our  origin.  But 
though  now  exposed  to  unexpected  and  unnatural  scenes  of  distress  by  a  con- 
tention with  that  nation  in  whose  parental  guidance,  on  all  important  affairs,  we 
have  hitherto,  with  filial  reverence,  constantly  trusted,  and  therefore  can  derive 
no  instruction  in  our  present  unhappy  and  perplexing  circumstances  from  any 
former  experience,  yet  we  doubt  not  the  purity  of  our  intention  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  conduct  will  justify  us  at  that  grand  tribunal  before  which  all  man- 
kind must  submit  to  judgment. 

We  ask  but  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a  diminution  of 
the  prerogative,  nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  favor. 
Your  royal  authority  over  us,  and  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
always  carefully  and  zealously  endeavor  to  support  and  maintain. 

Filled  with  sentiments  of  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  of  affection  to  our 
parent  State,  deeply  impressed  by  our  education,  and  strongly  confirmed  by 
our  reason,  and  anxious  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  these  dispositions,  we  present 
this  petition  only  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  and  relief  from  fears  and 
jealousies  occasioned  by  the  system  of  statutes  and  regulations,  adopted  since 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America ;  extending  the 
powers  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty ;  trying  persons  in  Great 
Britain  for  offenses  alleged  to  be  committed  in  America,  affecting  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  altering  the  government  and  extending  the  limits 
of  Quebec ;  by  the  abolition  of  which  system  the  harmony  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  these  colonies,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  both,  and  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  latter,  and  the  usual  intercourse  will  be  immediately  restored. 
In  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  your  majesty  and  Parliament,  we  confide  for 
a  redress  of  our  oUier  grievances,  trusting  that,  when  the  causes  of  our  appre- 
hensions are  removed,  our  future  conduct  will  prove  us  not  unworthy  of  the 
regard  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  our  happier  days,  to  enjoy ;  for,  appealing 
to  that  Being  who  searches  thoroughly  the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  we  solemnly 
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profess  that  our  councils  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  a  d^ead 
of  impending  destruction. 

Permit  us,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  all  your  fiuthfbl 
people  in  America,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to  implore  you,  for  the  honor  of 
Almighty  God,  whose  pure  religion  our  enemies  are  undermining;  for  your 
glory,  which  can  be  advanced  only  by  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  and  keep- 
ing them  united ;  fi>r  the  interests  of  your  family,  depending  on  an  adherence 
to  the  principles  that  enthroned  it ;  for  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  your  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  threatened  with  almost  unavoidable  dangers  and  distresses,  thai 
your  majesty,  as  the  loving  &iher  of  your  whole  people,  connected  by  the  same 
bonds  of  law,  byalty,  fidth,  and  blood,  though  dwelling  in  various  ooontrieSy 
will  not  sufifer  the  transoendant  relation  formed  by  these  ties  to  be  further  vio- 
lated, in  uncertain  expectation  of  effects  that,  if  attained,  never  can  compensate 
for  the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained. 

We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty  that  your  royal  author* 
ity  and  interposition  may  be  used  for  our  relief,  and  that  a  gracious  answer  may 
be  given  to  this  petition. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity  through  a  long  and  glorious 
reign,  over  loyal  and  happy  subjects,  and  that  your  descendants  may  inherit 
your  prosperity  and  dominions  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is,  and  always  will 
be,  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer. 


IV. 

A  DECLARATION,  BY  THE  SECOND  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS, 

SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSES  AND  NECESSITY 

OP  THE  PEOPLE  TAKING  UP  ARMS.' 

If  it  was  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their  reason,  to  believe  that  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an 
absolute  property  in,  and  an  unbounded  power  over,  others,  marked  out  by  his 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination  never  right- 
fully resistible,  however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies 
might  at  least  require  firom  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence  that 
this  dreadful  authority  over  them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  rever- 
ence for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  must  convince  all  those  who  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was 
instituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  administered  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  stim- 
ulated by  an  inordinate  pission  for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which 
they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of  that  kingdom, 
and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to 
truth,  law,  or  right,  have,  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to  efiect  their 
cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of  enslaving  these  colonies  by  violence,  and  have 
thereby  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  appeal  from  reason 
to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  assembly  may  be  by  their  intemperate 
rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
we  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  obligations  of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
make  known  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  left  their  native 
land  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  residence  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  At 
the  expense  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes,  without  the  least 
charge  to  their  country  from  which  they  removed,  by  unceasing  labor  and  an 
unconquerable  spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  inhospitable 
wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians. 
Societies  or  governments  vested  with  perfect  Legislatures  were  formed  under 
charters  from  the  crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercourse  was  established  between 
the  colonies  and  the  kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mu- 
tual benefits  of  this  union  became,  in  a  short  time,  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite 

astonishment.     It  is  universally  confessed  that  the  amazing  increase  of  the 

—  ■  '  - 
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-wealth,  strength,  and  navigation  of  the  reakn  arose  from  this  source ;  and  the 
minister  who  so  wisely  and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  late  war  publicly  declared,  that  these  colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  Toward  the  close  of  that  war  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to 
make  a  change  in  his  councils.  From  that  &tal  moment  the  affiurs  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  gradually  sliding  from  the  summit 
of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  one  man,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now  shake 
it  to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  ministry,  finding  the  brave  foes  of 
Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  still  contending,  took  up  the  unfor- 
tunate idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then  subduing  her  fiuthful 
friends. 

These  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  present  vic- 
tories without  bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emoluments  of  statuteable  plunder. 
The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful  behavior  frt>m  the 
beginning  of  colonization — their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  during  the 
war,  though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner by  his  majesty,  by  the  late  king,  and  by  Parliament,  could  not  save  them 
from  the  meditated  innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  per- 
nicious project,  and,  assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have,  in  the  course  of 
eleven  years,  given  such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  consequences  at- 
tending this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence 
under  it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  con- 
sent, though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  our  own 
property ;  statutes  have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  courts  beyond  their  ancient  limits ;  for  depriving  us  of  the 
accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  affecting  both 
life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  colonies ;  for 
interdicting  all  commerce  with  the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  funda- 
mentally the  form  of  government  established  by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts 
of  its  own  Legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown ;  for  exempting  the 
''  murderers''  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and,  in  effect,  from  punishment;  for 
erecting  in  a  neighboring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  existence ;  and  for  quartering 
soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved 
in  Parliament,  that  colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  offenses  shall  be 
tnmsported  to  England  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?  By  one  statute  it  is 
declared,  that  Parliament  can  ''  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited,  a  power? 
Not  a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our 
control  or  influence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually  lighten  their  own  bur- 
dens in  proportion  as  they  increase  ours.    We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such 
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despotism  would  reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inoessantly  and  ineffectually  be« 
sieged  the  throne  as  supplicants :  we  reasoned,  we  ranonstrated  with  Parlia- 
ment in  the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard  these  oppressive  measures  as 
freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Americans  was  roused,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a 
Yirtuous,  loyal,  and  aflbctionate  people.  A  Congress  of  delegates  from  the 
united  colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  day  of  last  Septem- 
ber. We  resolved  again  to  offer  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king, 
and  also  addressed  our  fellow-subjects  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued 
every  temperate,  every  respectful  measure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break 
off  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  supplant  our 
attachment  to  liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the  ultimate  step  <^ 
the  controversy ;  but  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  vain  was  the  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  colonies  were  inserted  in  his 
majesty's  speech ;  our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  decent  one,  and 
that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  Parliament,  was  huddled  into  both  Houses  among  a  bundle  of 
American  papers,  and  there  neglected.  Tho  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  ad- 
dress in  the  mouth  of  February,  said,  that  ''a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  that  those  concerned  in 
it  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  en- 
gagements, entered  into  by  his  majesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies ;  and  therefore  they  besought  his  majesty  that  he  would  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
supreme  Legislature."  Soon  after,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  whole 
colonies,  widi  foreign  countries,  and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of 
Parliament :  by  another,  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  fix>m  the  fish- 
eries in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  sus- 
tenance ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were  immediately  sent 
over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious 
band  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly. and  stren- 
uously asserted  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heed* 
less  fury  with  which  these  accumulated  and  unexampled  outrages  were  hurried 
on.  Equally  fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Bristol, 
and  many  other  respectable  towns  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an  insid- 
ious movement  calculated  to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  tax- 
ations where  colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them  uninformed  what 
ransom  would  redeem  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort  firom  us,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  unknown  sums  that  should  be  sufficient  to  gratify,  if  possible  to 
gratify,  ministerial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indulgence  left  to  us  of  raising, 
in  our  own  mode,  the  prescribed  tribute.    What  terms  more  rigid  and  humiliat- 
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ing  could  bare  been  dictated  by  remorseless  yictors  to  conquered  enemies?    In 
our  circumstances  to  accept  them,  would  be  to  deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  on  this  continent, 
General  Gage,  who  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large  de* 
tachment  of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  de- 
tachment, murdered  eight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wounded  many  others.  From 
thence  the  troops  proceeded,  in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Concord,  where 
they  set  upon  another  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  sev- 
eral and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  country  people  sud- 
denly assembled  to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities,  thus  commenced 
by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since  prosecuted  by  them  without  regard  to 
faith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  within  that  town 
by  the  general,  their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure  their  dismission, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to  de- 
part, taking  with  them  their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  delivered  up  their 
arms,  but  in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the  obligation  of  treaties, 
which  even  savage  nations  esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms  depos- 
ited as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by 
a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
and  compelled  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their  most  valu- 
able effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
their  parents,  the  aged  and  the  sick  from  their  relations  and  friends,  who  wish 
to  attend  and  comfort  them ;  and  those  who  had  been  used  to  live  in  plenty  and 
even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deplorable  distress. 

The  general,  further  emulating  his  ministerial  masters,  by  a  proclamatiOQ 
bearing  date  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  against  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  proceeds  to  ^^  declare 
them  all,  either  by  name  or  description,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  to  supersede 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order  the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  law  martial."  His  troops  have  butchered  our  countrymen, 
have  wantonly  burned  Charlestown,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in 
other  places ;  our  ships  and  vessels  are  seized ;  the  necessary  supplies  of  pro- 
visions are  intercepted ;  and  he  is  exerting  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  General  Carleton,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  is  instigating  the  people  of  that  province  and  the  Indians  to  fall  upon 
us ;  and  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  schemes  have  been 
formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  against  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  colonfes 
now  feel,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  fiir  afl  the  vengeanoe  of  admin- 
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istration  can  inflict  them,  the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  famine. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  sur- 
render that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which 
our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  We  can  not  endure  the 
in&my  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretchedness 
which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 
them. 

Our- cause  is  just :  our  union  is  perfect :  our  internal  resources  are  great, 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  &vor  toward  us,  that  His  Prov- 
idence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy  until  we 
were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  war- 
like operations,  and  .possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts 
fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with 
unabating  firmness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liber- 
ties ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow- 
subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve 
that  union  which  has  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we 
sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  des- 
perate measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them. 
We  have  not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britam,  and  establishing  independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  nor  for 
conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attadced 
by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of  offense. 
They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  profifer  no  milder  condi- 
tions than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  native  land,  in  defense  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it — ^for  the  protection  of  our 
property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  fore&thers  and  our- 
Belves,  against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay 
them  dovm  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  His  divine  goodness 
to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  fit)m  the 
calamitieB  of  civil  war. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  who  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774.  Man  J  of  these  were  members  of  the  second  Congress,  also, 
which  assembled  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775. 

New  Bdmpshire.—^dbn  Sullivan,  Nathaoial  Folsom. 

Maaaaehuaetts, — ^Thomas  Cuahiog,  Samuel  Adama,  John  Adams,  Bobert  Treat  Paine. 

Shode  Island  and  Providence  PUxnUUions, — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

ConndeiicuL — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Shennan,  Silas  Deane. 

Nm  York, — Jamea  Duane,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alaop^  William  Flojd,  Fbilip  IMogptoo, 

Henry  Wisner. 
New  Jersey.— James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane,  William  lavingston,  Richard  Smith,  John  De  Hart 
Pamaykjonicu — Joseph  Gsdloway,  John  Morton,   Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  MifBin,  Samuel 

Rhodes,  Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  John  Dickenson. 
Dtkuoart, — Onaar  Rodney,  Thomas  M*Kean,  George  Read. 
Maaryjiand. — Robert  Goldsborough,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson,  Matthew  Tilgfaman,  WiUiBin 

Paca. 
Virginia. — Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patridc  Henzy,  Ricfaait! 

Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton. 
Nor(h  Cbrv/mo.— William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  Ridiard  CaswelL 
SovJth  Carolina. — ^Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadaden,  Sdward 

Rutledge. 

The  several  sessions  of  the  Continental  Ckmgress  were  commenced  aa  fol- 
lows: September  5,  1774,  also  Maj  10,  1775,  at  Philadelphia ;  December  20, 
1776,  at  Baltimore;  March  4,  1777,  at  Philadelphia;  September  27,  1777,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  September  80,  1777,  at  York,  Pennsylvania;  July 
2,  1778,  at  Phikdelpfaia ;  June  30, 1788,  at  Princeton,  New  Jeney ;  Novem- 
ber 26,  1788,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ;  November  1,  1784,  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey ;  June  11,  1785,  at  New  York,  which,  from  that  time,  contiiraed  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Gonstitotion. 


THE  DECIASATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


The  bold  Reaolntion  offered  in  the  Continental  Congress,  hj  Richard  Hetuy 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  which  declu«d  the  American 
colonies  Free  and  Independent  States,  vas,  as  we  have  observed,'  debated 
for  three  da^,  when  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  nntil  the 
first  of  Jaly,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  accompanying 
Declaration.  On  the  day  specified,  the  motion  was  brought  up  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (&ther  of  the  late 
President  Harrison),  in  the  chair.  The  draft  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  reported  at  the  same  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days,  it  was  debated 
by  paragraphs,  seriatim.  Many  alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were 
made.  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  original  draft,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
passages  omitted  by  Congress  aro  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are 
given  in  not«e  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  :* 

■  P^e  2B1. 

*  Jobn  AcUuns,  in  his  autobiography,  girea  the  roUowia^c  reuoiu  why  Hr.  JeCTenoD  was  chosen 
to  write  the  Declantiou:  "Mr.  JeBfersoo  had  been  now  abont  a  jear  a  member  of  Coogresg,  but 
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A  Declaraiion  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Unitbd  States  op  Amsrica, 

in  general  Congress  assembled : 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  pecyple 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  vnaUenaiie'^  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
firom  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 


had  attended  his  duty  in  the  House  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  time,  and  when  th^  had  never  spoken 
in  public.  During  the  whole  time  I  sat  with  him  in  Congreasy  I  never  heard  mm  utter  three  sen- 
tences together. 

"  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  conomittee  ofsodi 
importance.  There  were  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  s  masteriy 
pen;  he  had  been  chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  veiy  handsome  public  paper 
which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine 
writer.  Another  reason  was,  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his 
colleagues  from  Yii^ginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no  competition  with  him,  or  any  one  else^  in 
elocution  and  public  debate. 

"  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the  Beda* 
ration  was  to  consist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
me  to  draw  them  up  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  suthcommittee  met^  and  con- 
sidered the  minutes,  making  such  observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jeffereon 
desired  me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings  and  make  the  draft  This  I  declined,  and  gave  sevenl 
reasons  for  so  doing : 

"  1.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Massachusettenaian.  2.  That  he  was  a  Southern  man, 
and  I  a  Northern  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  pn>> 
moting  the  measure,  that  eveiy  draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  critici^n 
in  C!ongress  than  one  of  bis  composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough,  if  there 
were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none  at  all  of  my  own.  I 
therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be  made  on  bis  part  He  accordingly  took  the  ninuteo^ 
and  m  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft" 

On  the  8th  of  July,  four  dajrs  after  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
the  following  letter,  and  sent  it,  with  the  original  draft  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  then  at  his  hcone  in 
Virginia,  with  his  sick  wife: 

"  PBiu^DBLmtA,  July  S,  ITIft. 

"  Dear  Sir — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.  I  inckne  you  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed; 
you  will  judge  whether  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.  I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after 
the  11th  of  August  I  widi  my  sucoesBor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time;  in  that  caae,  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you,  and  not  Wythe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of 
everlasting  concern,  may  receive  your  aid.    Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  fiiend  and  servant^ 

"Thomas  Jcftebsox.** 

**To  BxcBAED  HsmtT  Lbc,  Es^** 
*  Certain  unalienable 
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causes.  And,  accordinglj,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankmd  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolish- 
ing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period^  and  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  erpunge^  their 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  unremitting  injuries  and  usui^^tions ;  among  which 
appears  luo  solitary  fact  to  contradict  th3  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest  /  but  all 
have,*  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world ;  for  the  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  bo 
obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  neglected  utterly'^  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
&t]guing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  Houses  repeatedly  and  continually,  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of 
these  States,^  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  potoer,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 


'  Alter  *  Repeated  *  Having  *  Utterly  neglected 

*  He  has  obetnicted  the  administration  of  Justice^  bj 
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He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  shijn  ^ 
^toTj  without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  supericn'  to.  tk 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  c^ 
constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  asa^it  to  their  sets 
of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  bj  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  muidezs 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving  us'  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofi^ises; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  proTiDce. 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  sd 
as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  ssods 
absolute  rule  into  these  Stales  ;* 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws^  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  withdrawing  his  goremars^  awT  de- 
claring us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  oooh 
plete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  cirouD- 
stances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy^  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  inereiles 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  war&re  is  an  undistinguished  destnictk& 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  existence;  he  has  excited  treasonable  tjt- 
surrections  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  cMurements  of  forfeiture  and 
confiscation  of  otir  property. 

He  has  constrained  others,^  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  aziM 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  hrethreB, 
or  to  &11  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itsdf,  violating  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people^  trho 
never  offended  him^  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  anotko' 
hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of 
the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain     Determined  to  keep  open  a  fnarbet 

'  In  many  cases  •  Colonies.  •  By 

*  Scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  agee^  and  totally  *  Oar 
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where  MEN  should  be  bought  and  soldj  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms 
among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by 
murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtrudgd  them :  thus  paying  off  former 
crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he 
urges  them  to  commit  against  the  Liv^s  of  another.* 

In  eveiy  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  hnmble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  befree^ 
Future  ages  tvill  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured, 
within' the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  fouudation,  so 
broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
principles  of  freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have, 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  a* 
jurisdiction  over  these  our  States.*  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one  of  which  could  warrant 
so  strange  a  pretension  ;  that  these  were  effected  at  the  Expense  of  our  own 
blood  and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  that  J  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpettial  league 
and  amity  with  them  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no  part 
of  our  Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea^  if  history  may  be  credited ;  and  we* 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  a^  well  as  to^  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  were  likely  to*  interrupt 
our  connection  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  consanguinity ;  and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by 
the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  removing'  from  their  councils  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them 
in  power.  At  this  very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magis- 
trate to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  [Scotch^  and] 
foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  a?id  destroy  us.     These  facts  have  given 

*  It  has  been  aaserted  that  this  paragraph  was  expunged  because  it  was  not  palatable  to  those 
delegates  who  were  slaveholders,  and  ihkt  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  them  to  cast  a 
negative  vote  on  the  question.  There  is  no  proof  that  such  selfish  motives  actuated  any  member 
of  that  assembly.  It  was  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  which  caused  it  to  be  stsicken  out  No  such 
charge  as  the  paragraph  contained  could  justly  b^  made  against  Gttorge  m^  then  under  arraign- 
ment The  slave-trade  was  begun  and  carried  on  long  before  the  reign  of  any  of  his  house,  and  it 
is  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  anything  relating  to  slavery,  except  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolution  offered  by  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Yirginia,  and 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  "a  piracy.''  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first 
American  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modem  times,  who  denounced  that  infiimous 
traffic  as  "  a  piratical  war&re." — See  Life  of  Bichard  ffenry  Lee^  l^  1*76. 

'  Free  people  '  An  unwarrantable  •  Us 

*  Hare  •  And  we  have  conjured  them  by  •  Would  inevitably 

f  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  the  striking  out  of  the  woixl  Scotch. 

37 
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the  lcL8t  8tab  to  agonizing  affectioniy  and  mavHy  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce 
forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former 
love  for  them ;  we  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessi^  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war, 
in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people  together  ;  but  a  communi- 
cation of  grandeur  and  of  freedom^  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it 
sOy  since  they  will  have  it.  '  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to 
us,  too  ;  we  will  climb  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  bj  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  States,'  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Crreat  Britain,  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  claim  by, 
through,  or  under  them;  we  utterly  dissolve  ail  political  connection  which 
may  heretofore  have  subsisted  between  us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of 
Crreat  Britain  ;  and,  finally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent Stated;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And 
for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Mr.  Lee's  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  '^  free  and  independent  States," 
Was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4th,  should  be 
celebrated  as  our  national  anniversary.  It  was  only  Reform  of  the  Declara- 
tion, which  accompani^  the  resolution,  that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adaption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  long  and  animated,  for  there  was  very  little  unanimity  in  feeling 
when  they  began  in  Jime.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Car- 
olina, were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and  John  Dickenson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.  Although  it  was  evident,  from  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  Ihe  colonies  would  vote  for  it,  its 
friends  were  fearfril  that  a  unanimous  vote  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
two  of  the  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  sanction 
the  measure,  and  those  of  Greorgia,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York,  were  silent 
Anxiously  did  the  friends  of  the  measure  endeavor  to  win  the  wavering,  and  at 
length  they  were  successful.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  was  given  in  &vor  of  the  great  Declaration.'     The  record 

• 

^  Colonies.    See  ooncluding  paragraph  of  the  Declaratioii,  page  601. 

'  On  th^  9th  of  September,  1*776^  Congress  resolyed,  "  That  in  all  continental  commisaiora^  and 
other  instruments,  where,  heretofore,  the  words  "  United  Colonies*^  haye  been  used,  the  a^e  be 
altered,  for  the  fUture,  to  the  "  United  States."  From  that  day,  the  word  "  ColonT''  ia  not  known 
in  oar  history.  « 
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of  the  event  was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner,  in  the  journal  of  Congress 
for  that  day :' 

"  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  consideration  the  Declaration ; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to  a  Declaration,  which  they  desired 
him  to  report.     The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed  to  as  follows :" 

A    DECLARATION    BY    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    OP 

AMERICA,   IN   CONGRESS   ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for, one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station,  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable,  rights  j  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  a  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  &cts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good.' 

'  The  great  importance  of  the  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in 
public  life.  Anderson,  in  his  ConstititiioncU  Oaze&t,  announced  the  fiust  thus,  as  a  mere  en  dU,  with- 
out comment  or  further  reference  to  the  subject :  **  On  Tuesday  last,  the  Continental  Oongrees 
declared  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 

'  The  colonial  assemblies  from  time  to  time  made  enactments  touching  their  commercial  opera> 
tions,  the  emission  of  a  colonial  currency,  and  concerning  representatives  in  the  Imperial  parliamenti 
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He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.' 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  lyBople,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
Legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only.* 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures.' 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people.^ 


but  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  these  laws  was  withheld.  After  the  Stamp  Act  excitements 
[page  214],  Secretary  Conway  informed  the  Americans  that  the  tumults  should  be  overlooked,  pro- 
Tided  the  Assemblies  would  make  provision  for  full  compensation  for  all  pubUc  property  which  had 
been  dpstroyed.  In  complying  with  this  demand,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Uiougfat  it  would 
be  **  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good,"  to  grant  free  pardon  to  aH  who  bad  been 
engaged  in  the  disturbances,  and  passed  an  act  accordingly.  It  would  have  produced  qmet  and 
good  feeling,  but  the  royal  assent  was  refused. 

'  In  1*764,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  took  measures  to  conciliate  the  Six  K^tioks,  and  other 
Indian  tribes.  The  motives  of  the  Assembly  were  misconstrued,  representations  having  been  made 
to  the  king  that  the  colonies  wished  to  make  allies  of  the  Indians,  so  as  to  increase  their  phTsk<al 
power  and  proportionate  independence  of  the  British  crown.  The  monarch  sent  instructions  to  all 
his  governors  to  desist  from  such  alliances,  or  to  suspend  their  operations  until  his  assent  should  be 
given.  He  then  "  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them."  The  Massachusette  Assembly  passed  a  law 
in  1770,  for  taxing  officers  of  the  British  government  in  that  colony.  The  governor  was  ordered  to 
withhold  his  assent  to  such  tax-bilL  This  was  in  violation  of  the  colonial  charter,  and  the  people 
justly  complained.  The  Assembly  was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  laws  of  great  importance 
were  "  utterly  neglected." 

'  A  law  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1774,  by  which  the  popular  representative 
system  in  the  province  of  QUcbec  (Canada)  was  annulled,  and  officers  appointed  by  the  crown, 
had  all  power  as  legislators,  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  The  Canadians  being  Roman  Calbolica^ 
were  easily  pacified  under  the  now  order  of  things,  by  having  their  religious  system  declared  the 
established  religion  of  the  province.  But  "large  districts  of  people"  bordering  on  Nova  Scotia,  felt 
this  deprivation  to  be  a  g^reat  grievance.  Their  humble  petitions  concerning  commercial  reguUtioos 
were  unheeded,  because  they  remonstrated  against  the  new  order  of  things,  and  Governor  Carlcton 
|j»ge  240]  plainly  told  them  that  they  must  cease  their  clamor  about  representatives,  before  they 
would  have  any  new  commercial  laws.  A  bill  for  "  better  regulating  the  government  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay^"  passed  that  year,  provided  for  the  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  pop* 
tdar  elections,  to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  to  vest  the  nomination 
of  judges,  magistrates,  and  even  sheriffs,  in  the  crown.  When  thus  deprived  of  "free  representation 
in  the  Legislature,*'  and  the  governor  refused  to  issue  warrants  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Assembly,  they  called  a  convention  of  the  freemen,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  "  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people."  These  requests  were  disregaitied,  and  they  were  told 
that  no  laws  should  be  passed  until  they  should  quietly  "  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  t6  tyrants  only." 

'  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  [page  225]in  1773,  the  inhabituiti 
of  that  town  became  the  special  objects  of  royal  displeasure.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  [page  225]  was 
passed  as  a  punishment  The  custom-house,  courts,  and  other  public  operations  were  removed  to 
Salem,  while  the  public  records  were  kept  in  Boston,  and  so  well  guiu^ed  by  two  regiments  of 
soldiers,  that  the  patriotic  members  of  the  colonial  Assembly  could  not  have  referred  to  them. 
Although  compelled  to  meet  at  a  place  [page  225]  "  distant  (torn  the  repository  of  the  public 
records,"  and  in  a  place  extremely  "uncomfortable,"  they  were  not  fiitigued  into  compliance,  but  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  they  elected  delegates  to  a  general  Congress  [page  227],  and 
adopted  other  measures  for  the  public  good. 

*  When  the  British  government  became  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1768,  had  issu^  a  circular  [page  219]  to  other  Assemblies,  inviting  their  co-operation  in 
assorting  the  principle  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent. 
Lord  HillaboTOugh,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  directed  to  order  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  require  the  Assembly  of  that  province  to  rescind  its  obnoxious  reeolutions  expressed  in 
the  circular.  In  case  of  their  rcfhsal  to  do  so,  the  governor  was  ordered  to  dissolve  them  tmme- 
diately.    Other  AsBomblies  were  warned  not  to  imitate  that  of  Maaaachuaetts,  and  when  they 
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He  has  refosed,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  wherebj  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise ;  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasions  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions from  within/ 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  pur* 
pose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands.' 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.* 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries.^ 


refused  to  acoede  to  the  wiahea  of  the  king,  as  expressed  by  the  several  royal  govemors,  they  were 
repeatedly  dissolved.  The  Assemblies  of  Viiigiiiia  and  North  Carolina  were  dissolved  for  denying 
the  right  of  the  king  to  tax  the  cdonios,  or  to  remove  offenders  out  of  the  country,  for  trial  [See 
page  221.]  In  1774,  when  the  several  Assemblies  entertained  the  proposition  to  elect  delegates  to 
a  general  Congress  [page  227],  nearly  aU  of  them  were  dissolved. 

*  When  the  Aj^mbly  of  New  York,  in  17  06,  refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  [page  218],  its  legislative  functions  were  suspended  by  royal  authority  [page  218], 
and  for  several  montlis  the  State  remained  "  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without^ 
and  convulsions  within."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  after  its  dissolution  in  July,  1768, 
was  not  permitted  to  meet  again  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1 769,  and  then  they  found  the 
place  of  meeting  surrounded  by  a  military  guard,  with  cannons  pointed  directly  at  their  place  of 
meeting.  They  refused  to  act  under  such  tyraonical  restraint,  and  their  legislative  powers  "  returned 
to  the  people.** 

'  Secret  agents  were  sent  to  America  soon  after  the  acoesston  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne 
of  England  [page  212],  to  spy  out  the  condition  of  the  oolonists.  A  large  influx  of  liberty-loving 
German  emigrants  was  observed,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  discourage  these  immigrationa 
Obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  lands,  and  otherwise,  were  put  in  the  way  of  all  emigrants,  except 
from  England,  and  the  tendency  of  French  Roman  Catholics  to  settle  in  Maryland,  was  also  dis- 
couraged. The  British  government  was  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
danger  of  having  that  power  controlled  by  democratic  idf^s^  caus^  the  employment  of  restrictive 
measures.  The  easy  conditions  upon  which  actual  settlers  might  obtam  lands  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, after  the  peace  of  1763  [page  211],  were  so  changed,  that  toward  the  dawning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  vast  solitudes  west  of  the  AUeghimies  were  seldom  penetrated  by  any  but  the  hunter  fh)m 
the  sea-board  provinces*  When  the  War  for  Independence  broke  out,  immigration  had  almost 
ceased.  The  king  conjectured  wisely,  for  almost  the  entire  German  population  in  the  colonies,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  patriots. 

'  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1774,  the  judiciary  was  taken  fh>m  the  people  of  Massaohusetta 
The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  king,  were  dependent  on  him  for  their  salaries,  and  were  subject 
to  his  will  Their  salaries  were  paid  from  moneys  drawn  from  the  people  by  the  commissioners  of 
customs  [page  220],  in  the  form  of  dutiea  The  same  act  deprived  them,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  the  "  administration  of  justice"  was  e£fectually  obstructed.  The  rights 
for  which  Englishmen  so  manfully  contended  in  1688  [note  7,  page  113],  were  trampled  under  loot 
Similar  grievances  concerning  the  courts  of  law,  existed  in  other  colonies,  and  throughout  the 
Anglo-ijnerican  [note  1,  page  195]  domain  there  was  but  a  semblance  of  justice  left  !nie  people 
met  in  conventions,  when  Assemblies  were  dissolved,  and  endeavored  to  establish  **  judiciary 
powers,"  but  in  vain,  and  were  finally  driven  to  rebellion. 

*  As  we  have  observed  in  note  2,  page  696,  judges  were  made  independent  of  the  people. 
Royal  governors  were  placed  m  the  same  position.  Instead  of  checking  their  tendency  to  petty 
tynmny,  by  having  them  depend  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  tiieir  salaries,  these  were  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury.  Independent  of  the  people,  they  had  no  S3rmpathies  with  the  people, 
and  thus  became  fit  instrumente  of  oppression,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  The  colonial  Assemblies  protested  against  the  measure,  and  out  of  the  excite* 
ment  which  it  produced,  grew  that  power  of  the  Revolution,  the  committees  of  correspondence 
[uote  2,  page  224].  When,  in  1774,  Chief  Justice  Oliver,  of  Massachusetts,  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  receive  his  salary  fh>m  the  crown,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  impeach  him,  and 
petitioned  the  governor  for  his  removal.  The  governor  refVised  compliance,  and  great  initetion 
ensued. 
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He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hiiher  swanns  of  offioen 
to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance/ 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  Trithoat  the  con- 
sent of  our  Legislatures.' 

He  has  aflfected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power.* 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  bj  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation  :* 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ;* 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;* 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ;^ 


'  After  the  pafisage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  stamp  distributors  were  appointed  in  eveiy  oonildenble 
town.  In  1*766  and  176T,  acts  for  the  collection  of  duties  created  '*  swarms  of  offioerS)"  aU  of  whom 
reoeiyed  high  salaries;  and  when,  in  1768,  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  were  eatablished 
on  a  new  basis,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  was  made.  The  high  salaries  and  ertensiTe 
perquisites  of  all  of  these,  were  paid  with  the  people's  money,  and  thus  "swarms  of  ofiBoeiB"  ^'eat 
out  their  substance.*' 

*  After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  in  1763  [page  211],  Great  Britain  left  quite  a  large 
number  of  troops  in  America,  and  required  the  colonists  to  contribute  to  their  support  Thoe  was 
no  use  for  this  standing  army,  except  to  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  democracy  among  the 
c6k>nist8,  and  to  enforce  compliance  with  taxation  laws.  The  presence  of  troops  was  always  a 
cause  of  complaint,  and  when,  finally,  the  colonists  boldly  opposed  the  unjust  measure*  of  the 
British  government^  armies  were  sent  hither  to  awe  the  people  into  submisaon.  It  was  one  of 
those  "  standing  armies,"  kept  here  **  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,"  against  which  the 
patriots  at  Lexington,  and  Concord  [page  233],  and  Bunker  Ilill  [page  235],  so  manfully  battied  in 
1775. 

*  Greneral  Oage,  conmiander^in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America^  was  appointed  gorenat 
of  Maraachusetts,  in  1774;  and  to  put  the  measures  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  [page  225],  into  execu- 
tion, he  encamped  several  regiments  of  soldiers  upon  Boston  Common.  l%e  military  there,  and 
also  in  New  York,  was  made  independent  of|  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power,  and  this^  too^  in  a 
time  of  peace,  before  the  minute  men  [page  229]  were  organized. 

*  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  act  independent  of  colonial  legislation  throng  it» 
creatures  (resident  commissioners  of  customs)  in  the  enforcement  of  revenue  law^  was  altogether 
foreign  to  the  constitution  of  any  of  the  colonies,  and  produced  great  indignation.  The  establii^h- 
ment  of  this  power,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  admiralty  courts,  so  as  to  exclude  trial  by  juiy 
therein,  in  most  cases,  rendered  the  government  fully  obnoxious  to  the  charge  in  the  text  The 
people  felt  their  degradation  under  such  petty  tyranny,  and  resolved  to  spurn  it  It  was  eflectualhr 
done  in  Boston,  as  we  have  seen  [page  220],  and  the  government,  after  all  its  bluster,  was  obliged 
to  recede.  In  1774,  the  members  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts  (answering  to  our  Senate)  were, 
by  a  parliamentary  enactment,  chosen  by  the  king,  to  hold  the  ofiQoe  during  his  pleasure.  Ahnoet 
unlimited  power  was  also  given  to  the  governor,  and  the  people  were  inde^  subjected  to  ''a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  their  constitution,"  by  these  creatures  of  royalty. 

'  In  1774  seven  hundred  troops  were  landed  in  Boston,  under  cover  of  the  cannons  of  British 
armed  ships  in  the  harbor;  and  early  the  following  year.  Parliament  voted  ten  thousand,  men  for 
the  American  service,  for  it  saw  the  wave  of  rebellion  rising  high  under  the  gale  of  indignatioo 
which  unrighteous  acts  had  spread  over  the  land.  The  tragedies  at  Lexington  and  Coocord  soon 
followed,  and  at  Bunker  Hill  the  War  for  Independence  was  opened  in  earnest 

'  In  1768,  two  citizens  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  were  murdered  by  some  marines  belonging 
to  a  British  armed  ship.  Tho  trial  was  a  modcery  of  justice,  and  in  the  face  of  dear  evideiice 
against  them,  they  were  acquitted.  In  the  difficulties  with  the  Regulators  fpage  223]  in  North 
(varolina,  in  1771,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shot  down  dtizens,  when  stanoing  up  in  del^nte  of 
their  rights,  were  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted,  while  Governor  Tryon  merdleasly  hung  six  prii> 
oners,  who  were  certainly  entitied  to  the  benefits  of  the  laws  of  war,  if  his  own  sf^diera  wera 

^  The  navigation  laws  [note  3,  page  177]  were  always  oppressive  in  diaracter;  and  in  1764^ 
the  British  naval  commanders  having  been  clothed  with  the  authority  of  customhouse  offioen^ 
(K>mpletely  broke  up  a  profitable  trade  which  the  colonists  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  Spanish  and 
French  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  it  was  in  violation  of  the  old  Navigation  Act  of  1660  [note  4, 
page  109],  which  had  been  ahnost  inefiectuaL     Pinally,  I^ord  North  oondudod  to  puxusb  ihn 
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For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ;'    •. 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ;* 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses;* 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies  '* 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing, fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments;* 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.' 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us/ 

refractoiy  colonists  of  New  England,  by  crippling  their  oommeroe  [page  231]  with  Qreat  Britain. 
Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Fishing  on  tiie  banks  of  Newfoundland  was  also  prohibited,  and 
thus,  as  &r  as  parliamentary  enactments  could  accomplish  it,  their  "trade  with  all  parts  of  tho 
world"  was  cut  oft 

'  In  addition  to  the  revenue  taxes  imposed  from  time  to  time,  and  attempted  to  be  ooUected  by 
means  of  writs  of  assistance  [page  212],  the  Stamp  Act  [page  213]  was  passed,  and  duties  upon 
paper,  painters'  colors,  glass,  tea,  etc,  were  levied.  This  was  the  gr6at  bone  of  contention  between 
the  colonists  and  the  imperial  government  It  was  contention,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  great  po- 
litical truth,  that  taxation  and  repreaerUeUion  are  tnaqxirabUf  and  a  lust  for  power,  and  the  means  for 
replenishing  an  exhausted  treasury,  on  the  other.  The  climax  of  the  contention  was  the  Revolu- 
tion. ^ 

'  This  was  especially  the  case,  when  commissioners  of  customs  were  concerned  in  the  suit 
After  these  functionaries  were  driven  from  Boston  in  1768  [page  220],  an  act  was  passed  whidi 
placed  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts,  where  the  of- 
fenders were  tried  by  a  creature  of  the  crown,  and  were  deprived  "of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
Jury." 

'  A  law  of  1774  provided  that  any  person  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  who  should  bo 
accused  of  riot,  resistance  of  magistrates  or  the  officers  of  customs,  murder,  "or  any  other  capital 
offense,"  might,  at  the  option  of  the  governor,  be  taken  for  trial  to  another  colony,  or  transported  to 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose.  The  minister  pretended  that  impartial  justice  could  not  be  admin- 
istered in  Massachusetts,  but  the  facts  of  Captain  Preston's  case  [page  222]  reflited  his  arguments, 
in  that  direction.  The  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  Parliament,  yet  it  became  law.  It  was  de- 
creed that  Americans  might  be  "transported  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses,** 
or  real  crimes. 

*  This  charge  is  embodied  in  an  eariier  one  [page  696],  considered  in  note  2,  page  596.  The 
British  ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  take  early  steps  to  secure  a  footing  in  America,  so  near  the 
scene  of  inevitable  rebellion,  as  to  allow  them  to  breast,  successfully,  the  gathering  storm.  The 
investing  of  a  legislative  council  in  Canada,  with  all  powers  except  levying  of  taxes,  was  a  g^reat 
stride  toward  that  absolute  military  rule  which  bore  sway  there  within  eighteen  months  afterward. 
Giving  up  their  political  rights  for  doubtful  religious  privileges,  made  them  willing  slaves,  and  Can- 
ada  remained  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  when  its  sister  colonies  rejoiced  in  freedom. 

*  This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  charge  considered  in  note  2,  page  596,  and  refers  to  the  alteration 
of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  so  as  to  make  judges  and  other  officers  independent  of  the  people,  and 
subservient  to  the  crown.  The  governor  was  empowered  to  remove  and  appoint  all  inferior  judges^ 
the  attorney-general,  provosts,  marshals,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  appoint  sheriffs  inde- 
pendent of  the  council.  As  the  sherifib  chose  jurors,  trial  by  jury  might  easily  be  made  a  mere 
TDockerj.  The  people  had  hitherto  been  allowed,  by  their  charter,  to  select  jurors ;  now  the  whole 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  government 

*  This,  too,  is  another  phase  of  the  charge  just  considered.  We  have  noticed  the  suppression 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  [page  218],  and,  in  several  cases,  the  governors,  after  dissolving 
colonial  Assemblies,  assumed  the  right  to  make  procUunationa  stand  in  the  place  of  statute  law. 
Lord  Bunmore  assumed  this  right  in  1775,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Wright,  of  Georgia,  and  Lord  WiK 
liam  Campbell,  <^  South  Carolina.    They  were  driven  from  the  country,  m  consequence. 

^  In  his  message  to  Parliament  early  in  1775,  the  king  declared  the  colonists  to  be  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion,  and  by  sending  armies  hither  to  make  war  upon  them,  he  really  "abdicated  gov- 
ernment,** by  thus  declaring  them  "out  of  his  protection.*'  He  sanctioned  the  acts  of  govemois  in 
employing  the  Indians  against  his  subjects  [note  4,  page  237],  and  himself  bargained  for  the  em- 


gQO  BUPPLEHENT. 

He  has  plnndered  oar  seas,  ravaged  our  ooasts,  bamed  our  towns,  ml 
deatroyed  the  Uvea  of  oar  people.' 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armiea  <^  fixreign  merooiaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  began  with  ditoB- 
Btances  of  crnelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  pandleled  in  the  moat  barbarooa  ages. 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.* 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  chi  the  hi^  bos,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  frioidsaijii 
brethren,  or  to  fidl  themselves  by  their  hands.* 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us,  and  has  eDdesTondto 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  firontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savageB,  whose 
known  rule  of  war£Eu*e  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sezcB,  and 
conditions/ 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  byrepeataii 
injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  naj 
define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.* 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethreo.'  Wc 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extead 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  thecircam- 
stances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.     We  have  appealed  to  tBei 


plojinent  of  Gennan  hirelinga  And  when,  jielding  to  the  preflsure  of  popular  will,  his  refs^-^ 
tives  (the  royal  governors)  fled  before  the  indignant  people^  he  certainly  '*  abdicated  gOTdUDed 
'  When  naval  commanders  were  clothed  with  the  powers  of  custom-house  oiBoers  and  eioae- 
men,  they  seized  many  American  vessels ;  and  afier  the  afikir  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  HiH,  ^- 
iah  ships  of  war  "plundered  our  seas"  whenever  an  Amerioan  vessel  could  be  foood.  Tbeji^ 
"  ravaged  our  coasts  and  burnt  our  towns."  Charlestown  [page  236],  Falmouth  (now  Vos^i  s 
Maine),  and  Norfolk  were  burnt;  and  Dimmore  and  others  [page  241]  "ravaged our ooa^'^| 
"  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people."  And  at  the  very  time  when  this  Declaration  was  bang  ^^ 
to  the  assembled  Congress  [page  252],  the  shattered  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  suliDg  i^ 
ward  [page  249],  after  an  attack  upon  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  __ 

*  This  charge  refers  to  the  infamous  employment  of  German  troops,  known  here  ts  Hescs 
See  page  246. 

'  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  toward  the  close  of  December,  1*775,  authorized  the  (spture  d 
all  Amerioan  vessels,  and  also  directed  the  treatment  of  the  crews  of  anned  vessris  to  be  ^ 
slaves,  and  not  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  to  bo  enrolled  for  the  "  servioe  of  his  n^jc^t  ^' 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight  Sot  the  crown,  even  against  their  own  friends  and  ooontiTmeo.  T-.^ 
act  was  loudly  condemned  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian  people^  «^  "^ 
refinement  of  cruelty  unknown  among  savage  nati(Xia" 

*  This  was  done  in  several  instances  Dunmore  was  chai^ged  [note  4,  page  23*7]  with  a  o^^ 
to  employ  the  Indians  against  the  Virginians,  as  early  as  1774;  and  while  ravaging  the  Tivia 
coast,  in  1775  and  1776,  he  endeavored  to  excite  the  sUves  against  their  mast«&  ^Ta»^^> 
concerned  with  Governor  Grage and  others,  under  instructions  fix)m  the  British  ministiy,  in exo's? 
the  Shawnees,  and  other  savages  of  the  Ohio  country,  against  the  white  people.  Emissanw  ^--^ 
also  sent  among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  all  of  the  tribes  (^tt*^/^ 
Nations,  except  the  Oneidaa,  were  found  in  arms  with  the  British  when  war  began.  Thus  eicM 
dreadful  massacres  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  several  colonies.  , , 

•  For  ten  long  years  the  colonies  petitioned  for  redress  of  grievances,  "mthemoethnffit/? 
terms,"  and  loj^  manner.  It  was  done  by  the  Colonial  Congress  of  1765  [page  216],  aod  also  tf 
the  Continental  Congresses  of  1774  [page  228]  and  1775  [page  238].  But  their  p^JnoMwere 
almost  alwajTS  "  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries." 

•  From  the  begii 
brethren."    The  first 
People  of  Great  Britain ; 
Ireland. 
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native  jnstioe  aod  magnaiumity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  bj  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  diese  usurpations,  which  wonld  inevit^ly  int«i-- 
rupt  our  connections  and  oorreepondenee.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.     We  mwt,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 


\A^f^  ''^^n^t^t^P^/i/^ 


neceaaity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  bold  the  rest 
of  mankind — enemies  in  war — in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved, and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  oUier 
acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 
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SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  places  and  dates  of  their  birth, 
and  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths : 


XAMn  O^  THX  aiOWKU. 


Adanm,  John 
Adama,  Samuel 
BaiUett,  Josiah     . 
Braxtoo,  Carter 
Carroll,  Cfaarle^  of  CanroIltOD 
ChasCf  Samael 
Clark,  Abraham    . 
Clymer,  George    . 
Ellorv,  William    . 
Floyd,  William     . 
Franklin,  Benjamin 
Gerry,  Elbridge 
Gwlnnet,  Barton  . 
Hall,  Lyman 
Hancock,  John 
Harrison,  Bet^jamln 
Hart,  John 

Heyward,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Hewes,  Joseph 
Hooper,  William  . 
Hopkins,  Stephen 
Hopklnson,  !•  rancls 
Huntingdon,  Samael 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee,  Bichard  Henry 
Lewis,  Francis 
LiyingAton,  Philip 
Lynch,  Thomas,  jr. 
H*Keon,  Thomas 
Mlddleton,  Arthur 
Morris,  Lewis 
Morris,  Robert 
Morton,  John 
Nelson,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Paca,  William 
Paine,  Robert  Treat 
Penn,  John  . 
Read,  George 
Rodney,  Cassar 
Roes,  George 
Rash,  BeqUmln,  M.D. 
Rntledge,  Edward 
Sherman,  Roger    . 
Smith,  James 
Stockton,  Richard 
Stone,  Thomas 
Taylor,  George     .. 
Thornton,  Matthew 
Walton,  George    . 
Whipple,  William 
Wll1iam^  William 
Wilson,  James 
Witherspoon,  John 
Wolcott.  OUrer    . 
Wythe,  George 


BOKf  AT 


Braintree,  Mass.,  19th  Oct.  1785 
Boston,  **       »d  Sept,  1T29 

Amesbury,     "  In  Nov.,  1729 

Newington,  Va.,  10th  Sept,  17M 
Annapolto,  Md.,  20th  Sept,  1787 
Somerset  oo.,  Md^  17th  April,  1741 
Ellxabethrn,  N.  J.,  16tb  Feb.,  17M 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  In  1789 
Newport,  R.  L,  22d  Do&,  1727 
Suffolk  CO.,  N.  T.,  17th  Dec,  1784 
Boston,  Massn  17th  Jan.,  1700 
Marblehead,  Bfass.,  17th  July,  1744 


England, 
Connecticut, 
Bralntree,Mafls., 
Berkely,  Virginia, 
Hopewell,  N.  J., 
St  Luke "8.  8.  C, 
Kingston,  N.  J.. 
Boston,  Mass., 
Scitoate, 


in 
In 
in 


1782 
1781 
1787 


about      1715 
In         1746 
In         1730 
17th  June,  1742 
7lh  March,  17(«7 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,    in         1787 
Windham,  Conn.,      8<1  July,  1782 


Shadwell,  Va., 
Stratford,   " 
Stratford,   " 
Landafli;  Wales, 
Albany,  N.  Y., 
St  Oeorge^s,  S.  C. 


13th  April,  1748 
14th  Oct,  1784 
2<Uh  Jan.,  1782 
in  March,  1718 
15th  Jan.,  1716 
5th  Aug.,  1749 


Chester  co..  Pa.,  19th  March,  1784 
Middleton  Place,  S.  C,  in  1748 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in      1726 

lAncashire,  England,  Jan.,  1788 
Ridley,  Penn.,  in         1724 

York,  Virginia,  SOth  Dec,  1788 
Wyo-HUl,Md.,  81st  Oct,  1740 
Boston,  Mass.,  In         1781 

Caroline  oo.,  Ya^  17th  May,  1741 
Cecil  CO.,  MaryUuid,  in  1784 
Dover,  Delaware,  in  1780 
New  Castle,  Del.,  in         1780 

Byperry,  Penn^  24th  Dec,  1745 
Charioston,  S.  C.,  in  Nov.,  1T49 
^*  ■"  19th  April,  1721 


let  Oct,  1780 


Newton,  Mass., 

Ireland, 

Princeton,  N.  J., 

Charles  co.,  Md., 

Ireland, 

Ireland, 

Frederick  oow,  Ya., 

Klttory,  Maine, 

Lebanon,  Conn.,     8th  April,  1781 

ScotUuid,  about      1742 

Yester,  Scotland,      5th  Feb.,  1722 

Windsor,  Conn.,    26th  Nov.,  1728 

Elizabeth  city,  Ya.,       in         1726 


in 

1742 

in 

1716 

in 

1714 

in 

1740 

in 

1780 

Maseachusetta, 

Massachusetta, 

New  Hampahlipe, 

Yirginia. 

Bfaryland, 

MaryUuid, 

New  Jeney, 

Pennsylvania, 

B.L&Pro.v.PL, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

MauachnsettSt 

Georgia, 

Georgia, 

MaflBachnaetta, 

Yirginia, 

New  Jersey, 

South  Carolina, 

North  Carolina, 

North  Carolina, 

R.L&Prov.PL, 

New  Jersey, 

Connectlcat, 

Yirginia, 

Yirginia, 

Yirginia, 

New  York, 

New  York, 

South  Carolina, 

Delaware, 

South  Carolina, 

New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, 

Yirginia, 

Maryland, 

MassachusettB, 

North  Carolina, 

Delaware, 

Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, 

South  Carolina, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsvlvanii, 

New  Jersey, 

Maryland, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  Hampahire, 

Geonrla, 

New  Hampshire, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania. 

New  Jersey, 

Connecticut 

Yirginia, 


4th  July,  1896 
2d  Oct,  1808 
19th  May,  1796 
lOChOcL,  17Vr 
14th  Nov.,  1882 
19th  June,  ISIl 

Jiuie,lT»l 

94th  Jan.,  1818 
15th  Febu,  1880 
4th  Aug.,  1881 
17th  April,  1799 
28dNov.,  1S14 
27th  May, 

Feb., 

8th  Oct, 
April, 


1177 
1790 
1798 
1791 
1780 
1S<19 
1779 
1790 
17S5 
1790 
1796 
1«26 


Mar., 

10th  Nov^ 

Oct, 

19th  July, 
9th  May, 
5tb  Jan^ 
4th  July, 

April,  1797 

19th  June,  1794 
80th  Dee.,  1fln« 
12th  June,  1778 
loatattea,  1779 
i4th  June,  1S17 
lit  Jan.,  1787 
2Sd  Jan.,  179S 
8th  Maj,     1906 

April.  1777 

4th  Jan.,  1789 
— —  1799 

nth  May,  1814 

Sept,  17R8 

^   1T98 

17B8 
July,  1779 
19th  April,  1818 
88d  Jan^  1900 
SSdJnlv,  1798 
llthJuW,  1306 
28th  Feb.,  1781 
5th  Oct.  1787 
28dFeb.,  1781 
24th  June,  1806 
2d  Feb.,  1804 
88th  Not.,  1785 
2d  Aug.,  1811 
28th  Aug.,  1796 
15th  Nov^  1794 
l»t  Dec,  1797 
8th  June,   1806 


I 


Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  men  eng'^ged 
in  almost  cYery  Yocation.  There  were  twenty-four  lawyers  ;  fbnrteen  farmers^ 
or  men  deYoted  chiefly  to  agriculture ;  nine  merchants  ;  four  physicians  ;  one 
gospel  minister,  and  three  who  were  educated  for  that  profession,  but  chose 
other  aYocations ;  and  one  mnnf/facturer.  A  large  portion  of  them  liyed  to  the 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  Three  of  them  were  OYer  90  years  of  age 
when  they  died ;  ten  oYcr  80 ;  eleYen  OYer  70 ;  fourteen  over  60 ;  eleven  over 
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50  ;  and  six  over  44.  Mr.  Lynch  (lost  at  sea)  was  only  80.  The  aggregate 
years  of  life  of  the  fifty-six  patriots,  were  3,687  years.  The  last  survivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
roUton,  who  died  on  the « 14th  of  November,  1832,  when  in.  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  his  age.'  . 

In  allusion  to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  their 
compeers,  the  Abbe  Raynal  wrote,  in  1781,  in  his  essay  on  The  Revolution  in 
America :  '^  With  what  grandeur,  with' what  enthusiasm,  should  I  not  speak  of 
those  generous  men  who  erected  this  grand  edifice  by  their  patience,  their  wis- 
dom, and  their  courage!  Hancock,  Franklin,  the  two  Adamses,  were  the 
greatest  actors  in  this  afiecting  scene ;  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Pos- 
terity shall  know  them  all.  Their  honored  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by 
«  happier  pen  than  mine.  Brass  and  marble  shall  show  them  to  remotest  ages. 
In  beholding  them,  shall  the  friend  of  freedom  feel  his  heart  palpitate  with  joy 
— ^feel  his  eyes  float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust  of  one  of  them  has  been 
written,  Hb  wrested  thunder  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from 
TYRANTS.*     Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy  shall  the  whole  of  them  partake." 

'^  I  ask,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  on  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  while  descanting  upon  our  Declaration — *'  I  aak  if  the  powers  who  have 
formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared  to  read  that  manifesto,  or  to  inter- 
rogate their  consciences  after  the  perusal  ?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day 
one  government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the 
British  isles  excepted — which,  judged  after  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights."  And  Napo- 
leon afterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  ''The  finger  of  God  was 
there!" 

*  Charles  CarroU  was  bom^^t  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1737.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  and  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  he  returned,  and  found  his 
countrymen  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  all  through  the  ensuing  struggles  and  the  long  war,  he  was  a  &ithful  and  un- 
wavering patriot  He  held  a  fluent  pen,  and  was  powerful  in  speech.  In  his  native  State,  and  in 
the  national  council,  he  was  always  a  leading  advocate  of  popular  rights.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  too  late  to  vote  for  independence,  but  in  time  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
Declaration.  It  has  become  a  record  of  history,  that  Mr.  Carroll,  after  signing  his  name,  was  told 
that  the  British  Grovemment  would  not  be  able  to  identify  him  as  the  arch-traitor,  because  there 
were  other  Charles  Carrolls  in  Maryland,  and  that  he  affixed  '*of  Carrollton"  to  his  name,  with  the 
remark,  "  Now,  they  can't  make  a  mistake."  This  is  not  true,  for  it  was  his  common  way  of  signing 
his  name.  In  a  letter  before  the  writer,  sent  to  General  Schuyler  from  Canada,  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Carroll  was  one,  and  which  was  written  some  time  before  the  resolution  concerning  inde- 
pendence was  introduced  into  Congress,  his  name  has  the  suffix  "of  Carrollton."  He  retired  from 
public  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-tour  years;  and  when,  in  1826,  Adams  and  Jefferson  died,  he  alone, 
of  all  the  signers,  remained  upon  the  earth.    For  portrait  see  page 

'  This  was  written  in  Latin,  as  follows,  by  the  celebrated  Thurgot,  Controller-General  of  the 
Finances  of  France :  ^^Eripuit  calo  fulmen  actptramqtkc  f/tfrannia,^^  It  was  the  exergue  of  a  medal, 
struck  in  Paris,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin. 


VI. 
ARTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATION. 

« 

As  early  as  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  submitted  to  the  oonsideration  of 
Congress  a  sketch  of  articles  of  confederation  between  the  colonies,'  limiting  the 
duration  of  their  vitality  to  the  time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain 
should  take  place ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  that  desirable  result,  to  be 
perpetual.  At  that  time.  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  plans  for  the 
future — the  teeming  present;  with  all  its  vast  and  novel  concerns,  engrossed 
their  whole  attention — and  Dr.  Franklin's  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  all  in  the  National  Council.  But  when  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  proposed,  that  idea  alone  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  confederation  of 
the  States  to  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.  Congress, 
therefore,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  resolved  that  a  conmiittee  should  be 
appointed  to  prepare,  and  properly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  several  States.  The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution 
consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  State.*  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  through  him  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of 
articles  of  confederation  on  the  12th  of  July.  Almost  daily  debates  upon  the 
subject  ensued  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  report  was  laid  aside,  and 
was  not  taken  up  again  for  consideration  until  the  8th  of  April,  1777.  In  the 
mean  while,  several  of  the  States  had  adopted  Constitutions  for  their  respective 
government,  and  Congress  was  practically  acknowledged  the  supreme  head  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  public  finances,  etc.  It  emitted  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments. 

From  the  8th  of  April  until  the  15th  of  November  following,  the  subject 
was  debated  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  several  amendments  were  made. 
As  the  confederation  might  be  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  inter- 
ests were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  union  had  been  designed  to  be  tem- 
porary, to  meet  the  exigences  arising  from  the  state  of  war  in  which  the 
colonies  then  were,  local  questions  could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to 
have  elicited  debate ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  course  the  sagacious 
men  who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and  endeavored  to 
legislate  accordingly.  From  the  7th  of  October  until  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  debates  upon  it  were  almost  daily,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
several  States  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  different  speakers.     On 


»  Page  267. 

'  The  committee  oonaisted  of  Messrs.  Bartlett)  Samuel  Adams,  Hopkins,  Sherman,  R.  R.  Lit- 
ingston,  Dickenson,  M'Kean,  Stone,  Nelson,  Hewes,  Edward  Rutlcdge,  and  Gwinnett 
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that  day  the  following  draft,  containing  all  of  the  amendments,  was  laid  before 
Congress,  and  after  a  spirited  debate  was  adopted : 

Article  1,  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "  The  United  States  of 
America." 

Article  2.  Each  State  retaine  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction^  and  right,  which,  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  8.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  whatever. 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  frigitives  from 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citi- 
ssens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress 
and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and 
restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided*  that  such  restric- 
tions shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported 
into  any  State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State 
on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor, in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor  or  executive  power  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the  records, 
acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Article  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to 
recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by  more 
than  seven  members ;  and  no  persan  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for 
more  than  thtee  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a 
delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  his  benefit^  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any 
kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and 
while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 
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In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  eadi 
State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  an  J  court  or  place  out  of  Congress ;  and  the  members  of  Congreas 
shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  &om  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the 
time  of  their  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  6.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince, 
or  State ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever,  frbm  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State ;  nor  shall  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance 
whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent -of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be 
entered  into  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any 
stipulations  in  treai;ies  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
with  any  king,  prince,  or  .State,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed 
by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except 
such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  for  the  defense  of  such  State  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body 
of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed 
requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  State ;  but  eveiy 
State  shall  always  keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently 
armed  and  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in 
public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation 
of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  can  be  consulted ;  nor 
shall  any  State -grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  State,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case,  vessels  of  war  may  be 
fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or 
until  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine  otherwise. 
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Article  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  anj  State  for  the  common 
defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  Golcmel  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or 
in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  (iUrect,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfsure,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  conmion  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within 
each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the 
United  States,  in  Ck>ngres3  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  wi^in  the  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  9.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article ;  of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors ; 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliances — ^provided  that  no  treaty  of  conmierce  shall 
be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be 
restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding 
in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner 
prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
divided  or  appropriated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of 
peace ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures ;  provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed 
a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  last  resort,  on 
appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any 
other  cause  whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
following  :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of 
any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress, 
statiQg  the  matter  ia  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the 
other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties, 
by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the 
matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  can  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  per- 
sons out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each 
party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  num- 
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ber  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  numbw  not  leas  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  bj  lot ;  and.  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn, 
or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finallj  deter- 
mine the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  diall  hear 
the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shall  ne^ect  to 
attend  at  the  day  {^pointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  GcHigress  shall 
judge  sufficient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Oon- 
greas  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  person  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court 
shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in 
like  manner.be  final  and  decisive — ^the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceed* 
ings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts 
of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned ;  provided  that  every 
commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  where  the 
cause  shall  be  tried,  '^  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  (^ 
reward;"  provided,  also,  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  different 
grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands, 
and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either 
of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such 
settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  juris- 
diction between  different  States. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States ;  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States ;  regulating  the  trade  and 
managing  all  afiairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States — pro- 
vided that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not 
infringed  or  violated ;  establishing  and  regulating  postroffices  from  one  State  to 
another  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the 
papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  said  office ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  luid  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 
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The  Fnited  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  '^  a  Committee 
of  the  States,"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State;  and  to  appoint 
such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  maj  be  necessary  for  managing  the 
general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction ;  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain 
the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  fbr  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses ;  to 
borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States — transmitting 
every  half  year  to  the  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so 
borrowed  or  emitted ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  number  of 
land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State,  which  requisition  shall 
be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regi- 
mental officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier- 
like manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within 
the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances, 
judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  Aould  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  or  that  any  other  State  should  raise  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State, 
unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  ican  not 
be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe, 
arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties 
or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the 
sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  wel&re  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to 
be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to 
the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  day,  be  determined  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States^ 
in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period 
of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and 
shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parta 
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thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secresj ;  and  the  jeas  and  najs  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on 
any  question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  ^hen  it  is  desired  bj  any  delegate ; 
and  the  delegates  of  a  State  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  transcript  of  ihe  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  aboTe 
excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Article  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  tliem,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States, 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assembled,  is  requisite. 

Article  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all  the 
advantages  of  this  union ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same, 
unless  snch  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Article  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  con- 
tracted, by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satis&ction 
whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solenmly  pledged. 

Article  18.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  are  sub- 
mitted to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration 
be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by 
the  Legislature  of  every  State. 

Congress  directed  these  Articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legklatuoes  of  the 
several  States,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they  were  advised  to  authorize 
their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same  in  Congress,  by  affixing  their  names  thereto. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feeling  ^t  something  must  be  speedily 
done,  the  State  L^slatures  were  slow  to  adopt  the  articles.  In  the  first  place, 
they  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence ;  and  in  many  things  that  Declaration 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  manifestly  at  variance.  The  fcnrmer 
was  based  upon  declared  right ;  the  foundation.of  the  latter  was  asserted  power. 
The  former  was  based  upon  a  supeiintoiding  Providence,  and  the  inalioiable 
rights  of  man ;  the  latter  resting  upon  the  '^  sovereignty  of  declared  power ;  one 
ascending  from  the  foundation  of  human  government,  to  the  laws  of  nataie  and 
of  nature's  God,  written  upon  the  heart  of  man ;  the  other  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  human  institutions,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  charters.'" 
Again,  the  system  of  representation  proposed  was  highly  objectionable,  becaost 

I  John  Quincj  Adanoa^B  Jubilee  Disoourae^  1839. 
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each  State  was  entitled  to  the  same  voice  in  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the 
difference  in  population.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that 
the  limits  of  the  several  States,  and  also  in  whom  was  vested  the  control  or 
possession  of  the  crown-lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  unnoticed. 
These  and  other  defiscts  caused  most  of  the  States  to  hesitate,  at  first,  to  adopt 
the  Articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  utterly  refused  to  accept  them. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the  objections 
of  the  States  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  a  form  of  ratification  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon 
parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by  such  delegates  as 
were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina  signed  the  Articles.  The  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  were  not  yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  sign.  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  were*not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York  was  con- 
ditioned that  all  the  other  States  should  ratify.  The  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  2l8t  of  July ;  those  of  Georgia  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of  November ;  and  those 
of  Delaware,  on  the  22d  of  February  and  fifth  of  May,  1779.  Maryland  still 
firmly  refused  to  ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  separate  States  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  fully  adjusted.  This 
point  was  finally  settled  by  cessions  of  claiming  States  to  the  United  States,  of 
all  unsettled  and  unappropriated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union. 
This  cession  of  the  crown-lands  to  the  Union  originated  the  Territorial  System, 
and  the  erection  of  the  North-western  Territory  into  a  distinct  government, 
similar  to  the  existing  States,  having  a  local  Legislature  of  its  own.  The  insu- 
perable objection  of  Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  her  delegates  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1781,  four  years  and  four  months  after  they  were  adopted  by  Congress.' 
By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Union,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  Congress  assembled  under  the  new  powers. 

'  The  following  aie  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  States  appended  to  the  Artkdes 
of  Confederation: 

New  Hampshire^  Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jr. 

MaaaaehuBiitts  Bay^  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Elbridge  Geny,  Frands  Dana,  James  Loveil, 
Samuel  Holten. 

Bhode  Itiand,  William  EUerjr,  Henry  Mardiant,  Jolin  Collins. 

OownecHeutf  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  Oliver  Woloott,  Titus  Hoamer,  Andrew  Adama. 

New  Torkf  James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  William  Duer,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Neuf  Jeney,  John  Witfaenpoon,  Nathaniel  Soodder. 

FtnneylvaiucL,  Robert  MorriSi  Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  William  Clingan, 
Joseph  Reed^ 

Delaware,  Thomas  WKmn,  John  Dickenson,  Nidiolas  Van  Dyke. 

Maryland,  John  Hanson,  Daniel  Carroll. 

Virginia^  Richard  Heniy  Lee,  John  Banister,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Hairie,  Francis  Lightfoot  Leo. 

North  (JaroUna,  John  Penn,  Cornelius  Harnett,  John  WilliamsL 

South  Carolina,  Henry  Laurens,  William  Henry  Drayton,  Jonathan  Matthews,  Richard  Hutson, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

Georgia,  John  Walton,  Edward  Telfiur,  Edward  Langworthy. 
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oijHM.  ^B  jiig  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  mm 

perfect  Union,  eBtabliah  Justice,  inenre  domestic  Tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  cotnmoD  defenoe,  promote  the  geoenl 
Wel&re,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselrefl 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  aiu]  eetabliah  this  GoustitutUD 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Lc«UMiT*Po««m.  SectiOH  1.  Al!  legislative  powers  herein  granted  ahall  be 

vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  ocmsist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

'  Id  1SS3,  the  writer  made  aTcrrcanflilcoprofthe  ConitituttonorthB  tJnited  BUIm,  from  tbv 
original  in  the  State  Department  atWastiington  city,  tofcetber  witb  tbe  antagrnphs  of  the  mwnbera 
of  the  Ooaventaon  who  signed  it    Id  orthtfTaphy,  cipilal  lettM^  and  panctMtioa,  tbe  eopj  ben 
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Section  2.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  com-  House  of  BeprMent- 
posed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  ^^ 

of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  QaaMcations  of  ucp- 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years         '*""    ^**' 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  ApporuomnentofScp- 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,*  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons, 
including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  ex- . 
eluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Persons.^ 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand ;'  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative ;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New 
York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 


given  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  it  having  been  subsequentlj  carefuUy  compared  with  a  copy 
published  by  Mr.  Hickey,  in  his  useful  little  volume,  entitled  The  Constitution  of  the  United  StiUea 
of  America,  etc.,  and  attested,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1846,  by  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the 
State  Department.  Modt  of  the  notes  are  from  the  National  Cdtendar^  a  work  published  in  1828, 
by  Peter  Force,  of  Washington  city,  and  carefullv  prepared  by  him.  The  most  prominent  Amer- 
ican writers  upon  constitutional  law,  are  the  late  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  Joseph  Story 
was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1779,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  studied  law ;  and  soon,  on  entering  upon  his  practice,  took  a  prominent  position.  He 
was  a  member  of  his  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  [page  403].  He  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  when 
President  Madison  made  him  an  associate  of  Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Fh)m  that 
time  he  discarded  politics.  In  commercial  and  constitutional  law  he  was  peerless.  His  Oommeatr 
aries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUiiea^  published  in  three  volumes,  in  1833,  will  ever  be  a 
standard  work.  Judge  Story  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1845,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  His  own  words,  applied  to  another,  may  be  appropriately  said  of  him :  "  Whatever 
subject  he  touched  was  touched  with  a  master's  hand  and  spirit.  He  employed  his  eloquence  to 
adorn  his  learning,  and  his  learning  to  give  solid  weight  to  his  eloquence.  He  was  always  instruct- 
ive and  interesting,  and  rarely  wi&out  producing  an  instantaneous  conviction.  A  lofty  ambition 
of  excellence,  that  stirring  spirit  which  breathes  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and  pants  for  immortality, 
sustained  his  genius  in  its  perilous  course." 

'  The  constitutional^rovision,  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census,  was  not  intended  to  restrict 
the  power  of  imposing  direct  taxes  to  States  only. — Loughborough  vs.  Blake^  6  WheaUm^  319. 

*  Slaves.    Every  five  slaves  are  accounted  three  persons,  in  making  the  apportionment. 

»  See  laws  United  States,  voL  iL,  chap.  124;  iii.,  261;  iv.,  332.  Acts  of  I7th  Congress,  Isl 
season,  chap.  x. ;  and  of  the  2 2d  and  27th  Congress. 
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Yaoudes  how  filled.         When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  an  j 

State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of 
Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 
Bpeaken  bow  ap-         The  Houso  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
^  °  * "         and  other  Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeach- 
ment. 
Number  of  Senatow         SECTION  8.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 

Irom  eaoQ  biMe.  i    «  i  •  « 

posed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof,  for  six  Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
Vote.* 

ciMiifleation  ofSen-         Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence 

of  the  first  Election,  they  shnll  be  divided  as  equally  as  may 
be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 
Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year, 
of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and 
of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that 
one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

QoaiiflMtionofSen-         No  Fcrsou  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 

to  the  age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citiaen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
FtcddiDK  officer  of  the         The  Vice-Prcsidcnt  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Presi- 

Se 


lenatOb 


dent  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be 
equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a 

4 

President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President, 
or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 
Senate  a  court  for         The  Senate  shall  have  full  power  to  try  all  impeachments : 
mpeac  men     -^j^^j^  sitting  for  that  Purposc,  they  shall  be  on  Oath,  or 
Affirmation.      When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  and  no  Person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 
Judgment  in  case  of         Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 

than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  Office  of  Honor,  Trust,  or  Profit  under  the  United 
States :  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nejprtheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment,  and  Punishment 
according  to  Law. 

'  Sco  art  v.,  dause  1. 
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Section  4.  The  Times,  Places,  and  Maimer  of  holding     Election*  or  senaton 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  "*  ^^^'^^^^ 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
maj  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  Meetinf  ofCongrMt. 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec-  Organssationofcon- 
tions,  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  ^'^^ 

Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business; 
but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members, 
in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may 
provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,'  suiosof  proeMdin^ 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  jownfiof  congraM. 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as 
may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secresy ;  and  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  with-  A^joarmnentorcon  • 
out  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  ''^^ 

days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive     compenMiion   and 
a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  p'*^**^  of  members, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     They 
shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony,  and  Breach  of  the 
Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at 

'  To  an  action  of  treflpass  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
XTnited  States,  for  assault  and  battery  and  &]se  imprisonment,  it  is  a  legal  JuHtiflcation  and  bar  to 
plead  that  a  Congress  was  held  and  sitting  daring  the  period  of  the  trespasses  complamed,  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  same ;  and  had  or- 
dered that  the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  commanding  him  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody  wherever  to  be  found,  and  to  have  him  before  the  said  House  to  answer 
to  the  said  duuige;  and  that  the  Speaker  did  acoordiogly  issue  such  a  warranty  reciting  the  said 
resolution  and  OTder,  and  commandmg  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  take  the  plaintiff  into  custody,  etc., 
and  deliver  the  said  warrant  to  the  defendant:  by  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested 
the  plaintifl^  and  conveyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he  was  heard  in  his  defense  touch- 
ing the  matter  of  said  diarge,  and  the  examination  being  ac|joumed  from  day  to  day,  and  the  House 
having  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly  detained  by  the  defend- 
ant until  he  was  Anally  adjudged  to  be  guilty  and  convicted  of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  ordered  to 
be  forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  then  dischaiged  from  cus- 
tody, and  after  being  thus  reprimanded,  was  actually  dischaiged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  afore- 
said.— Afideraon  vs.  Dtinn^  6  Wheatonf  204. 
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the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same ;  and  ftr  any  Speech  or  Debate  in 
either  House,  thej  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Plaea. 

nonutTof offleflspro-         No  Senator  or  Representatiye  shall,  during  the  Time  for 

which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under 
the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time,-  and  no  Persou  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  during 
his  Continuance  in  office. 
Bfflfl,  how  originated.         SECTION  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Bevenue  shall  originate 

in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bilk. 

HowbiiisbeoomeiawA.  Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States :  if  he  approve 
he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objec- 
tions, to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Olgections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  it  If,  after  such  Reconsideration,  two 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in 
all  such  Gases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  K  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident within  ten  Days  (Simday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be 
a  Law. 
ApproTii  imd  veto        Evcrv  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concur- 

powon  of  President  -^  '  i  ▼▼  - -rh 

rence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  ne- 
cessary (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 
*o^«"  ▼^  ^  ^^'        Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,'  Duties,  Lnposts,  and  Excises; 

'  The  power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  coUed  iaacea,  duiieSf  &a,  extends  to  the  District  of  Ooliimtai% 
and  to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  States. — Lcmghbortmgh  ts.  Bkike,  6 
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to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defense  and  Powen  vested  in  oon- 
general  Wel&re  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts,  ^^'^^ 

and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,'  and  uni- 
form Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies'  throughout  the 
United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Secu- 
rities and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries  ;^ 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on 
the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations  -,* 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies;  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  fi)r  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the 
Land  and  Naval  Forces ; 

WheaUm^  318.  But  Congress  are  not  bound  to  extend  a  direct  tax  to  the  District  and  Territories, 
—id,  318. 

'  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  naturalization  is  exdusivelj  in 
Congress. — Chivac  vs.  ChivaCj  2  Wheakm^  259. 

See  Laws  United  States,  vol  ii,  chapi  30 ;  ii,  261 ;  iii.,  71;  iiL,  288 ;  iii.,  400 ;  iy.,  664 ;  vi., 
32. 

*  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  State  has  authority  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  law,  provided  such  law  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  (art  i.,  sect  10),  and  provided  there  be  no  act  of  Congress  in  force  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  conflicting  with  such  law. — Sturgess  v&  Orouminshieldj  4  Wheaion^ 
122,  192. 

See  Laws  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  368,  sect.  2 ;  iii.,  66 ;  iii.,  168.  ^ 

*  The  first  copyright  law  was  enacted  in  1790,  on  the  petiticu  of  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the  histo- 
rian, and  others.    See  note  1,  page  312. 

*  The  act  of  the  3d  March,  1819,  chap.  76,  sect  6,  referring  to  the  law  of  nations  for  a  definition 
of  the  crime  of  piracy,  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  and  punish 
that  cTime.— United  Siaiea  vs.  SrnUh,  5  Wheaton,  163,  167. 

Congress  have  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  ofienses  committed  by  persons  on  board 
a  ship-of-war  of  the  United  States,  wherever  that  ship  may  lie.  But  Congress  have  not  exercised 
that  power  in  the  case  of  a  ship  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States--4he  words,  within  fort, 
arsenal,  dockyard,  magazine,  or  in  any  other  place  or  district  of  country  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  VhUed  StaieSj  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  chap.  9,  not  extending  to  a 
sbip-of-war,  but  only  to  ologectB  in  their  nature,  fixed  and  territorial — United  States  vs.  Bevans,  3 
WheatoUf  890. 
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PowenTMtedinOon-  To  provide  for  calliDg  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
^^'^^  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections,  and  repel  Inva- 

sions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  maj  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Service  of  the  United  States — ^reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  0£Boers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  Discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress  ;* 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may, 
by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,'  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Plaoea  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 
Arsenals,  Dockyards,  and  other  needful  Buildings ; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof.' 


'  Vide  amendments^  art  iL 

'  Gong^ress  has  authority  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  ci  CJolumbia,  in  proportion  to 
the  census  directed  to  be  taken  by  the  Constitution. — Lcmghborough  vs.  Blake^  5  Wheaton^  317. 

But  Cong^rees  are  not  bound  to  extend  a  direct  tax  to  the  District  and  Territories. — IdL,  322. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  aU  cases  whatsoever,  within  th? 
District  of  Columbia^  includes  the  power  of  taxing  it. — Id.j  324. 

'  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power  ia  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  or  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  power  itself  requires  that  it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the 
subject  is  as  completely  taken  away  ffom  the  State  Legislatures  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden to  act  on  it — Sturgess  vs.  Growmnshield,  4  WheaUm,  193. 

Congress  has  power  to  incorporate  a  bank. — }P  CuUoch  vs.  SUUe  of  Maryland,  4  Wheaion,  31& 

The  power  of  establishing  a  corporation  is  not  a  distinct  sovereign  power  or  end  of  government, 
but  only  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  other  powers  which  are  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes 
an  appropriate  means  of  exercising  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
government  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  exercised  by  that  government — /d,  411,  421. 

If  a  certain  means  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  government  of  the  Union,  be  an  appropriate  measure,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  the 
degree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legislative  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cognizance. — /d,  421. 

The  act  of  the  19th  April,  1816,  chap.  44,  to  incorporate  the  subscribeis  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. — /d,  424. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  constitutionally  a  right  to  establi^  its  branches  or  offices  of 
discount  and  deposit  within  any  State.^-/d,  424. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  similar  to  the  Articles  of  Oonfcdentioo, 
which  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers.^/!,  403. 

If  the  end  be  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  t7t«an5  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may  constitutionally  be 
employed  to  carry  it  into  effect — /d,  421. 

The  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  not  exclusive  of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  States, 
unless  where  the  Constitution  has  expressly,  in  terms,  given  an  exclusive  power  to  Congress,  or 
the  exercise  of  a  like  power  is  prohibited  to  the  States,  or  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy  or  inoooh 
patibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States. — Houston  vs.  Moort,  6  WheaUm,  49. 

The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  legislation  delegated  to  Congress 
over  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
fjr  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  ^    Of  the  second  dass,  the  prohibition  of  a  State  to  coin  money  or 
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Bection  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Per-  '°°**«^^J®^  •*' 
sons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  bj  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty 
maj  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  Person.' 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus*  shall  not  be  Habeas  corptu. 
suapended,  unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attamder  or  ex  post  Facto  law  shall  be  passed.'  Attainder. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Taxes. 
Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration    herein    before 
directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from 
any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Com-  Segoiations  regarding 
merce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another ;  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Con-  Money,  how  drawn. 
sequence  of  Appropriations   made  by  law;    and  a  regular 
Statement  and  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  Tittes  of  noMuty  pro. 
States :  And  no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust 
under  them,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  Present,  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  Foreign  State.* 

emit  bills  of  credit.  Of  the  third  class,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. — /d,  49. 

In  all  other  classes  of  cases,  tho  States  retain  concurrent  authority  with  Congress. — /dL,  48. 

But  in  cases  of  concurrent  authority,  where  the  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union  are  in 
direct  and  manifest  collision  on  the  same  subject^  those  of  the  Union  being  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  are  of  paramount  authority,  and  the  State  so  far,  and  so  fhronly  as  such  incompatibility  exists, 
must  necessarily  yield. — IcLj  49. 

The  State  within  which  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  may  be  established,  can  not»  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution,  tax  that  branch. — APCuUoch  vs.  State  of  Maryland,  4  WJieeUorif  425. 

The  State  governments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  constitutional  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  to  execute  its  constitutional  powers. — id,  427. 

The  States  have  no  power  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  man- 
ner control,  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  to  cany  into  effect  tho 
powers  vcflfted  in  the  national  government.— -ii.,  436. 

This  principle  does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  in  a  particular  State,  nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
proprietary  which  the  citizens  of  that  State  may  hold  in  common  with  the  other  property  of  the 
same  description  throughout  the  State. — Id.,  436. 

'  This  was  a  provision  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  carried*  on  between  Africa 
and  the  United  States. 

'  A  writ  for  delivering  a  person  fh>m  £ilse  imprisonment,  or  for  removing  ^  person  from  one 
court  to  another. 

'  Declaring  an  act  penal  or  criminal  which  was  innocent  when  committed.  Attainder  is  a 
deprivation  of  power  to  inherit  or  transmit  property,  a  loss  of  civil  rights,  kc 

*  Note  1,  page  267. 
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Powers  of  stau  dc-  SECTION  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alli- 
ance, or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters  of  Marqae  and  Reprisal ; 
coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts:  pass  any  Bill 
of  Attainder,  ex  post  &cto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts,*  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Lnposts  or  Duties  on  Lnports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws : 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  kid  by  any 
State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
•  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 


'  Where  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  cofUract^  where  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  that  contact^ 
a  repeal  of  the  law  can  not  divest  those  rights. — Fletcher  va  Peck,  6  Oranck^  88. 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  although  that  partj  be  a  Kver- 
eign  State,'^Id.,  88. 

A  grant  is  a  contract  executed. — Id.^  89. 

A  law  annulling  conveyance  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Ck)n8titution  of  the  United  States. — Id, 

The  court  will  not  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  unless  the  opposition  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  be  clear  and  plain. — /(f.,  87. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  declaring  that  certain  lands  which  should  be  purdiaMd  iir 
tho  Indians  should  not  tiiercafter  be  subject  to  any  tax,  constituted  a  contract  which  could  not; 
aHer  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  legislative 
act — such  rescinding  act  being  void  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — State  ^  Jiew 
Jersey  vs.  WUson,  1  Cranch,  164. 

T\^  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  its  operaticMi  until  the  fink 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  "no  State  shall  make 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  does  not  extend  to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that 
day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property  vesting  before  that  time.— Owin^  vs.  Speedy  6  Wheattm, 
420,  421. 

An  act  of  a  State  Legislature,  which  discharges  a  debtor  fh>m  all  liability  for  debts  contncted 
previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  suitendering  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditora,  is  a  law 
impairing  "  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  witiiin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  contract ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  tndbi  a  caae^ 
that  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  State  court  of  the  State  of  which  both  the  parties  were  d&BBom 
where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
the  suit  was  brought. — Farmers^  and  Mechanics'  Bank  vs.  Smithy  6  WheaUm^  131. 

The  act  of  New  York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811  (which  not  only  Uberates  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  his  di8cfaaig«^ 
on  his  surrendering  his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes),  so  &r  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the 
contract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitation  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  an  action  brought  upon  such  contract — Sttsrgat 
vs.  CrowninshieH^  4  WheaJton,  122,  197. 

Statutes  of  limitation  and  usury  laws,  unless  retro-active  ui  their  effect^  do  not  impair  the  oUigfr 
tion  of  contracts,  and  are  constitutional. — Id.^  206. 

A  State  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  (which  not  only  liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  bitt  dis- 
charges him  from  all  liability  for  the  debt),  so  &r  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  contract,  is  repugn 
nant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  application  of  this 
principle,  whether  the  law  was  passed  before  or  afler  the  debt  was  oontracted^ — 2tWJlan  vs. 
M'NeUl,  4  VHieaton,  209. 

The  charter  grajited  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College^  in  Kew  Ham^ 
shire,  in  the  year  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  institution  of  the 
United  States  (art  L,  sect  10)  which  declares,  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  tbs 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revolution. — CbAye  vsl  Woodard^ 
4  Wheaton,  518. 

An  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshure,  altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  poQese  m 
a  material  respect,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  impairing  tiie  obligation  of  tfao 
charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. — Jd.j  618. 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships-of-War  in  time  of 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Section  1.   The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Executive  power,  in 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.      He  shall  hold       ^^omre^ii 
his  OflSce  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,*  and,  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legisla-  presidentua  eieeton. 
ture  thereof  may  direct,'  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the.  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

['  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  President  and  vice- 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  JJ«»i<^*»^^«^««^ 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States — the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President. 


*  See  Laws  United  StateSi  yol.  ii.,  chap.  109,  sect.  12. 

'  See  LawB  United  States,  voL  iL,  chap.  109.  *  Tide  Amondments,  art  xii. 
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But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  bj  ballot  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent.*] 
Time  of  choosing  The  Gongrcss  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the 

Electors,'  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes; 
which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.' 
Qaaiifleauom  of  tbo         Ko  Porsou  oxcept  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of 

the  Umted  States  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Consti* 
tution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  Presid^it ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty-five  Years,  and  been  fourte^ 
Tears  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

coMrt  in  case  of  bis         In  Casc  of  the  Bcmoval  of  the  President  from  Office,  or 

of  his  Death,  Resignation,*  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Pow- 
ers and  Duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the 
Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected.* 

Salary  of  the  President  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Serv- 
ices, a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other 
Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them.' 
Oath  of  Office.  Bcfore  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall 

take  the  following  Oath  or  Affirmation : 

''  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  fiuthfuUy 
execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Daties  of  the  President        Sbotion  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  chief 

of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Mil- 
itia of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  States  f  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing, 


'  This  clause  is  anxiiilled.    See  Amendments,  art  xii. 

*  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  il,  cihap.  104,  sec  1. 

'  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  il,  chap.  109,  sec.  2.    Kow  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

*  See  Laws  United  States,  voL  il,  chsfi.  104,  sec.  11. 

*  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  il,  chap.  109,  sec.  9;  and  to),  iii.,  diap.  403. 

*  The  salary  of  the  President  is  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

^  The  act  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  28th  March,  1814  (providing,  sea  31,  that  tiie 
officers  and  privates  of  the  militia  of  that  Stiite  neglecting  or  lethsing  to  servo  when  called  into  ac- 
tual service,  in  pursuance  of  any  onler  or  requisition  of  the  Preendent  of  the  United  States,  AtB  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  28th  February.  1795,  chapi  2t7,  or  to  muf 
penalty  which  may  have  been  prescribed  since  the  date  of  that  act  or  which  may  hereafter  be  pre> 
scribed  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  also  provicUng  for  the  trial  of  such  ddinquenlB  by  a 
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of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments, 
upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Par- 
dons for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Lnpeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  hu  power  to  make 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  bMeadonTJad^  eS.' 
Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  hitherto  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  Law :  but  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or 
in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies    MayfiUvaoudcs. 
that  may  "happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Ses- 
sion. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con-    Power  to  convene 
gress  Liformation  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  "^'^^ 

to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  con- 
vene both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment, 
he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;  he 
shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shal^ 
Commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all.  civil  how  offleen  m«y  be 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on 
Impeachment  for,  and  Qonviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  or  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE    III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  Judicial  power,  bow 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  ^^^"^ 

as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.' 

State  oourt-martialf  and  that  a  list  of  the  delinquents  finod  by  such  court  should  be  Aimished  to  the 
marsliai  of  the  United  States,  eta ;  and  also  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasuiy  ofthe  United  States^ 
in  order  that  the  further  proceedings  directed  to  be  had  thereon  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
might  be  completed),  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.^'ffouston 
vs.  Moore^  5  Wheaton^  1,  12. 

'  Congress  may  constitutionally  impose  upon  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  burden  of  holding  circuit  courts. — Shiart  vs.  LcUrd^  1  Oraneh,  2S9. 
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To  what  ciiBos  it  o:^- 
tenda. 


Jarisdietloii  of  the  Ba- 
jumne  Court 


The  Jadges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall 
hold  their  Offices  daring  good  Behavior,  and  sh&ll,  at  staled 
Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  daring  their  Continuance  in  Office.' 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases, 
in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  C(mstituti(Hi,  the  Iaws 
of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  Authority ; — ^to  all  cases  affecting  Ambas* 
sadors,  other  pubUc  Ministers  and  Consuls ; — ^to  all  Cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — ^to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ; — to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ; — ^between  a  State  and  Citizens 
of  another  State ; — ^between  Citizens  of  different  States ;' — ^be- 
tween Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citiiois 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects.' 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  Party,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  iqqpel- 
late  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 


*  See  laws  of  the  United  States,  voL  il,  chap.  20. 

*  A  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  ibe  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. — Hepburn^  etoLrs.  EUzey^  2  Oranch^  445. 

*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  power  to  issue  a  mcmdamua  to  a  Seentarf 
of  SteUe  of  the  United  States^  it  being  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  not  warranted  bj  the  Goo- 
stitution,  notwithstandmg  the  act  of  Congress. — Marbury  vs.  Madison^  I  Craneh^  137. 

See  a  restriction  of  tUs  provision. — Amendments,  art  xL 

*  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  extends  to  a  final  jodg^ 
ment  or  decree  in  anjr  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law,  or  equity  of  a  State,  where  is  drawn  in  qae*- 
tion  the  validity  of  a  treaty,  etc. — Martin  vs.  Buater^a  fenee,  1  WheaUm^  304. 

Such  judgment,  etc.,  may  be  re-examined  by  writ  of  errori  in  the  same  manner  as  if  rendered  in 
a  circuit  court — Id. 

If  the  cause  has  been  once  remanded  before,  and  the  State  court  decline  or  refiise  to  cany  into 
effect  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  thereon,  this  court  will  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the 
same,  and  awaid  execution  thereon. 

Quere. — ^Whether  this  court  has  authority  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  the  State  eonrt  to  «ifivoe  a 
former  judgment? — /d,  362. 

If  the  validity  or  construction  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  is  drawn  in  question,  and  llie 
decision  is  against  its  validity,  or  the  title  spedaUy  set  up  1^  either  party  under  the  treaty,  tlus 
court  has  jurisdiction  to  ascertain  that  title,  and  determme  its  legal  validity,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  abstract  construction  of  the  treaty  itselC — ^/dL,  362. 

Quere. — ^Whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  oflbnaes  at  oommoo  law 
against  the  United  States?— (JnOed  States  vs.  OooUdffe,  1  Wkeaiim,  416. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  seizores  made  on  land  or  water 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Statoe ;  and  any  intervention  of  a  State  aotfaority,  which  by 
taking  t^e  tiling  seized  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States'  officer,  might  obstrad  the  eoECtoiae  of 
this  jurisdiction,  is  illegal— Sfeeum  vs.  Mayberry  el  oJL,  2  WheaUm,  1,  9. 

In  sudi  a  case  the  oourt  of  the  United  States  have  cognizance  of  the  eeicure,  may  enforce  a  r»> 
deliveiy  of  the  thing  by  attachment  or  otlier  summary  process. — Id^  9. 

The  question  under  such  a  seizure,  whether  a  forfeiture  has  been  actually  incurred,  belongi 
exdusivdy  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  depends  upon  the  final  decree  of  such  coorti^ 
whether  the  seizure  is  to  be  deemed  rightftd  or  tortuous. — Id.,  9, 10. 

If  the  seizing  officer  reftise  to  institute  proceedings  to  ascertain  the  foribiture,  the  district  coiBt 
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The  Trial  of  all  Grimes,  except  in  Gases  of  Impeachment,  Bai«iK8peettii«trtab. 
shall  be  by  Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  Grimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when 


m&j,  on  application  of  tho  aggrieved  partyi  oompel  the  officer  to  proceed  to  adjudicatioD,  or  to  aban- 
don the  sclKure. — Idy  10.  . 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  extends  to  a  case  between  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  claiming  lands  exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred  doUars,  under  different  grants— the 
one  issued  by  tho  State  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  upon  warrants 
issued  by  Virginia^  and  locations  founded  thereon,  prior  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky  firom  Vir- 
ginia It  is  the  grant  which  passes  the  legal  title  to  the  land,  and  if  the  controversy  is  founded 
upon  the  conflicting  grants  of  different  States,  tiie  judicial  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  case,  whatever  may  have  been  the  equitable  title  of  the  parties  prior  to  the  grant — 
Oobtm  etalYS,  Lewis,  2  Wkeaion^  377. 

Under  the  judiciary  of  1789,  chap.  20,  sect  25,  giving  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a 
State,  in  certain  cases  the  writ  of  error  may  be  directed  to  any  court  in  which  the  record  and 
judgment  on  which  it  is  to  act  may  be  found;  and  if  the  record  has  been  remitted  by  the  highest 
court,  &C.,  to  another  court  of  the  State,  it  may  be  brought  by  the  writ  of  error  from  that  court — 
Cfektan  v&  ffoyt,  3  Whe(U<m,  246,  303. 

The  remedies  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  at  common  law  and  in  equity  are  to  be,  not 
according  to  tho  practice  of  State  courts,  but  according  to  the  principles  of  common  law  and  equity 
as  defin^  in  England.  This  doctrine  reconciled  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Tennessee,  per- 
mitting an  equitable  title  to  be  asserted  in  an  action  at  law. — Bobinsan  vs.  OampbeUf  3  Wheionf 
221. 

Remedies  in  respect  to  real  property  are  to  be  pursued  according  to  the  2»  loci  ret  wte. — IcL, 
219. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  aechuioe  cognizance  of  questions  of  forfeiture  upon  aU 
seizures  made  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  a  State  court 
to  entertain  or  decide  such  question  of  forfeiture.  If  a  sentence  of  condemnation  be  definitively 
pronounced  by  the  proper  court  of  the  United  States,  it  is  conclusive  that  a  forfeiture  is  incurred; 
if  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  it  is  equally  cbndusive  against  the  forfeiture,  and  in  either  case  the 
question  can  not  be  again  htigated  in  any  common  law  for  ever. — Gdston  vs.  Hoyt,  3  WheaUm^  24€k 
311. 

Where  a  seizure  is  made  for  a  supposed  forfeiture  under  a  law  of  the  United  StateSi  no  action 
of  tresspass  lies  in  any  common-law  tribunal,  until  a  final  decree  is  pronounced  upon  the  proceeding 
in  rem  to  enforce  such  forfeiture ;  for  it  depends  upon  the  final  decree  of  the  court  proceeding  tn 
rem,  whether  such  seizure  is  to  be  deemed  rightful  or  tortuous,  and  the  action,  if  brought  before 
such  decree  is  made,  is  brought  too  soon. — Id.,  313. 

If  a  suit  be  brought  dgaiost  the  seizing  officer  for  the  supposed  trespass  while  the  suit  for  the 
forfeiture  is  depending^  the  fact  of  such  pending  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  or  as  a  temporary 
bar  of  the  action.  If  aitsr  a  decree  of  condcnmation,  then  that  fact  may  be  pleaded  as  a  bar ;  if 
aflier  an  acquittal  with  a  certificate  of  reasonable  cause  of  seizure,  then  that  may  be  pleaded  as 
a  bar.  If  after  an  acquittal  without  such  certificate,  then  the  officer  is  without  any  justificatioii  for 
the  seizure,  and  it  is  definitively  settled  to  be  a  tortuous  act.  If  to  an  action  of  trespass  in  a  State 
court  for  a  seizure,  the  seizing  officer  plead  the  fact  of  forfeiture  in  his  defense,  without  averring  a 
Ua  pendens,  ot  a  condemnation  or  an  acquittal,  with  a  certificate  of  reasonable  cause  of  seizure, 
the  p'ea  is  bad:  for  it  attempts  to  put  in  issue  the  question  of  a  forfeiture  in  a  State  court — Id^ 

314. 

Supposing  that  the  third  article  of  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  dedarea,  that 
"  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  vested  in  the 
United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases,  and  that  a  murder  committed  in  the  waters 
of  a  State  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  fiows,  is  a  case  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  yet  Con- 
gress have  not,  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  chap.  9,  "for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimee 
against  the  United  States,"  so  exercised  this  power  as  to  confer  on  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
jurisdiction  over  such  murder. — United  Staies  vs.  Bevans,  3  Wheaton,  336,  387. 

Quere. — ^Whether  courts  of  common  law  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  admiral^  over 
murder  committed  in  bays,  Ac.,  which  are  enclosed  parts  of  the  sea? — Id^  387. 

The  grant  to  tiie  United  States,  in  the  Constitution,  of  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifr 
diction,  does  not  extend  to  a  cession  of  the  waters  in  which  those  cases  may  arise,  or  of  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  same.  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  which  are  necessary  for  giving  the  most 
complete  effect  to  the  exercise  of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union ;  but  the  general  jurisdiction  over  the  place  subject  to  this  grants  adheres  to  the 
territory  as  a  portion  of  territory  not  yet  given  away,  and  the  residuary  powers  of  legislation  still 
remain  in  the  State. — Id.,  389. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State  s  has  constittitionally  appellate  jurisdiction  under  tha 
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not  committed  within  iaj  State,  tiiie  Trial  shall  be  at  sodb 
Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  maj  by  Law  haTC  direetei' 
Troftson  defined.  SECTION  8.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  ooa- 

sist  only  in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort 

No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason,  nnl^s  on  the 
Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  orert  Act,  or  on 
Confession  in  open  Court 
Howponiabed.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Poni^lh 

ment  of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  woA 
Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  Person  attainted.' 


jadiciftry  act  of  1789,  chap.  20,  sect  25,  fhom  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  highest  go«^  ^ 
law  or  equity  of  a  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  auit»  where  is  dnvB  h 
question  the  yalidity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  ot|  or  an  authority  ezerdsed  under,  the  United  Sck<& 
and  the  decision  is  against  their  Yafidity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  star^'^ 
oC  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  O^- 
Btitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  &Tor  of  such  their  T^&ltr: 
or  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  o(  or  commission  held  und^,  the  United  States,  axd 
the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  tr^ 
party  under  such  clause  of  the  Constitution,  treai^,  statute,  or  commissum. — CbAow  t&  )^«4dL  i 
WheaUm,  264,  375. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction,  that  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Stas^. 
and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State. — Id. 

The  Circuit  Courte  of  the  Union  have  chanoary  jurisdiction  in  every  State ;  they  hare  the  sw 
chancery  powers,  and  the  same  rules  of  decision  fai  equity  cases,  in  all  the  QbaJbes.^  Untied  S^^^* 
vs.  Hotoland,  4:  WfieaUm^  108,  115. 

Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  of  1810,  upon  the  propositioii  from  PenssvlTBasi  «:> 
amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between  the  S:^i^ 
and  Federal  judiciaries. — Note  to  Cohens  v&  VirgimoL    Notea  6  Wheaion^  358. 

Where  a  cause  is  brought  to  this  court  by  writ  of  error,  or  i^ppeai  from  the  highest  oocrt  of  Ur 
or  equity  of  a  State,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  chap.  20,  upon  tbf  prr^^.  i 
that  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  in  question,  and  that  the  dec»^:c  a 
the  State  oourt  was  against  its  validity,  Ac.,  or  that  the  validity  of  the  statute  of  a  State  was  dr&x3 
in  question  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  was  in  &vcr  >.f 
its  validity,  it  must  appear  from  the  record,  that  the  act  of  Congress,  or  the  QonstitntioDaiity  of  ti^ 
State  law  was  drawn  in  question. — MiUer  vs.  NichoUs,  4  W?ieaton,  311,  315. 

But  it  is  not  required  that  the  record  should  in  terms  state  a  misconstroctioii  of  tiie  set .  f 
Congress,  or  that  it  was  drawn  into  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  tiiia  ooort  junsdictkiii  :2f 
the  cause,  that  the  record  should  show  that  an  act  of  Congress  was  appUcable  to  the  case:. — U^ 
316. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  under  the  25th  eectioii  of  t^  b- 
diciary  act  of  1789,  chap.  20,  unless  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  State  oourt  be  a  final  judgcxee  :r 
decree.  A  judgment  reversing  that  of  an  inferior  court,  and  awarding  a  venire  Jadaa  de  isi>f^  is  nuC 
A  filial  judgment — Houston  vs.  Moore^  3  WheaioTi^  433. 

By  the  compact  of  1802,  settling  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  TenneoBoct.  and  tbe 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  it  is  declared  that  all  claims  and  titles  to  land  denved  r^.ic 
Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  which  have  fidien  into  the  respective  States^  «*l4I 
remain  as  secure  to  the  owners  thereof]  as  if  derived  from  the  government  within  wiK»e  boori*— 
they  have  fallen,  and  shall  not  be  prejudiced  or  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  hne^  TT^^n; 
the  titles  of  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  ejectment  were  derived  undw  grant  firum  TiriTELA 
to  lands  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  it  was  held  that  a  prior  settiement  right  ther>:-u 
which  would  in  equity  give  the  party  a  title,  could  not  be  asserted  as  a  sufficient  title  in  aa  » ~"c 
of  ejectment  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tennessee. — Edinnaon  vs.  OaampbeiL,  3  WhetOnm.  zll 

Although  the  State  courts  of  Tennessee  have  decided  that,  under  &eir  statutes  (dedariac  &i 
elder  grant  founded  on  a  junior  entry  to  be  void),  a  junior  patent,  founded  on  a  prior  entrr.  ^r  ^ 
prevail  at  law  against  a  senior  patent  founded  on  a  junior  entry,  this  doctrine  has  never  t^.:: 
extended  beyond  cases  within  the  express  provision  of  the  statute  of  Tennessee,  and  ooe14  ax 
apply  to  titles  deriving  all  their  vahdity  finom  the  laws  of  Virgmia,  and  confirmed  by  the  compiLS 
between  the  two  States. — Jd.^  212.         ,  ^  Vide  AmendmeiitBi  art  "n. 

'  See  LawB  of  the  United  States,  vol  ii.|  duip  36. 
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ARTICLE    IV, 

Section  1.  Fall  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  Bis^ti  of  statM  de- 
State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings 
of  every  other  State.^    And  the  Congress  maj  bj  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and 
Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof.' 

Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  PrivJiegMof  oitnenai 
all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  anj  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  EzaemiTtt  requisitton. 
other  Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority 
of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  remov- 
ed to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  lAwngoiatiiigMrvioe 
the  Laws  thereof  escaping  to  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  ^ 

of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
Service  or  Labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the 
Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labor  may  be  due.' 

Section  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  New  states,  howibrm- 
into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected      ^  "^  •Emitted. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  powerofCongreMOTer 
needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or         pni>uei«>«>^ 
other  Prq)erty  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nodiing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4.   The  Constitution  shall  guaranty  to  every  BepabUeaa  ^oyera. 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and     «*'»t«°««*»«^- 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Livasion ;  and  on  Applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legis* 
lature  can  not  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 


'  A  judgment  of  a  State  oourt  has  the  same  credit,  validity,  and  effect^  in  every  other  court 
within  the  United  States,  which  it  had  in  the  oourt  where  it  was  rendered;  and  whatever  pleas 
would  be  good  to  a  suit  thereon  in  such  State,  and  none  others^  can  be  pleaded  in  any  other  court 
within  the  XTnited  Sta,tea.-~HampUm  vbl  McCofmeO^  3  WheaUm,  234 

The  record  of  a  judgment  in  one  State  is  condusivo  evidence  in  another,  although  it  appean 
that  the  suit  in  which  it  was  rendered  was  commenoed  by  an  attachment  of  proper^,  S»  de&ndaat 
having  afterward  appeared  and  taken  defensa — Mayhew  va  Tkaeher^  6  JVhiaionf  129. 

*  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  IL,  chap.  38 ;  and  vol  ilL,  chap.  409. 

*  This  is  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  which  is  based  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850.   See  page  501. 
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Powen  of  8tau  dc-  SECTION  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alli- 
ance, or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal ; 
coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill 
of  Attainder,  ex  post  &cto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts,*  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Lnports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Iaws  : 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Lnposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
'  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

'  Where  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  conirad,  where  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  that  oontnct, 
a  repeal  of  the  law  can  not  divest  those  rights. — Fletcher  vs.  Fecky  .6  Oranc?^^  88. 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  although  that  party  be  a  amwr^ 
eign  State.—Id.,  88. 

A  grant  is  a  contract  executed. — Id.,  89. 

A  law  annulling  conveyance  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — Id, 

The  court  will  not  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  unless  the  opposition  between  the 
CJonatitution  and  the  law  be  clear  and  plain. — Id.^  87. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  declaring  that  certain  lands  which  should  be  fnirchased  tot 
the  Indians  should  not  Uiercafter  bo  subject  to  any  tax,  constituted  a  contract  which  could  not, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  legislative 
act — such  rescinding  act  being  void  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — State  qf  Sc» 
Jersey  vs.  WUson^  7  Cranch,  164. 

T\^  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  its  operation  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  **no  State  shall  make 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  does  not  extend  to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that 
day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property  vesting  before  that  time.— CHrnn^  vs.  jSjpeed^  6  Wheahi^ 
420,  421. 

An  act  of  a  State  Legislature,  which  discharges  a  debtor  from  all  liability  for  debts  eontracted 
previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  suitendering  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors^  is  a  law 
impairing  *'  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  wiUiin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  contract ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  caae^ 
that  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  State  court  of  the  State  of  which  both  the  paitiea  were  cttixsBS 
where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  rende  until 
the  suit  was  brought — Farmert^  and  Mechanics^  Bank  vs.  Smith,  6  WheisUm,  131. 

The  act  of  New  York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811  (which  not  only  Uberates  the  pemo  of 
the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  his  discfaai]^ 
on  bis  surrendering  his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes),  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  dischaige  the 
contract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  (^  the  CoD8titatio&  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  g^ood  plea  in  bar  of  an  action  brought  upon  such  contract — Stmyem 
vs.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheaton,  122,  197. 

Statutes  of  limitation  and  usury  laws,  unless  retro-active  in  their  efifoct^  do  not  impair  the  olilig»- 
tion  of  contracts,  and  are  constitutional — id,  206.  • 

A  State  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  (which  not  only  liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  bift  dis- 
charges him  from  all  liability  for  the  debt),  so  &r  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  oontnct,  is  repfog^ 
nant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  apidication  of  this 
principle,  whether  the  law  was  passed  before  or  after  the  debt  was  contracted^ — JtMtOem  t& 
M-yeiU,  4  Wheaton,  209. 

The  charter  grajited  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  (ToUege,  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  year  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  institution  oT  Uie 
United  States  (art  i,  sect  10)  which  declares,  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  tiM 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Bevoltttibn. — OoUege  vs.  TFbodor^ 
4  WheaJUm,  618. 

An  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  alteiing  the  charter  ofDartmouth  OoQese  in 
a  material  respect,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  impairing  tiie  obligation  oi  tfa0 
charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. — Id.^  618. 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  anj 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships-of-War  in  time  of 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Section  1.   The  executive  Power  shall  he  vested  in  a  Executive  power,  in 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.      He  shall  hold       ''^°°*  ^*^^ 
his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,*  and,  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legisla-  Presidentua  eieotoxv. 
ture  thereof  may  direct,'  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

['  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  President  and  vice- 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  J^^d«**»*»<>^«®«*- 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States — the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President. 


>  See  Laws  United  States,  vol  il,  chap.  109,  sect.  12. 

•  See  Laws  United  States^  vol  iL,  chap.  109.  •  Vide  Amendments,  art  xiL 


d 
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Powers  of  8tau  dc-  SECTION  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alli- 
ance, or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Beprisal ; 
coin  Money ;  emit  Bills  of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill 
of  Attainder,  ex  post  £acto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obli* 
gation  of  Contracts,*  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Lnports  or  Exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws : 
and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any 
State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be 
•  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 


'  Where  a  law  is  in  its  nature  a  coniract,  where  absolute  rights  hare  vested  under  that  oontzad, 
a  repeal  of  the  law  can  not  divest  those  rights. — Fletcher  vs.  Fecky  6  Oanc^  88. 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  pronounce  its  own  deed  invalid,  although  that  party  be  a  sover- 
eign  State.-^Id.,  88. 

A  grant  is  a  coniract  executed. — Jd,  89. 

A  law  annulling  conveyance  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.— /d 

The  court  will  not  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  unless  the  opposition  between  the 
(institution  and  the  law  be  clear  and  plain. — Id.^  87. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  declaring  that  certain  lands  wUch  should  be  porchaaed  6r 
the  Indians  should  not  thereafter  bo  subject  to  any  tax,  constituted  a  contract  which  could  not^ 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  kgi<dalive 
act — such  rescinding  act  being  void  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — Stain  <^  Aap 
Jersey  vs.  Wilson^  1  Granch,  164. 

T\^  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  its  operation  untU  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  *'no  State  shall  make 
any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  does  not  extend  to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that 
day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property  vesting  before  that  time.— CH^in^  v&  Speeif  5  Wkeatom^ 
420,  421. 

An  act  of  a  State  Legislature,  which  discharges  a  debtor  from  all  liability  for  debts  eoutractad 
previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his  suiYendering  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  crediton^  is  a  law 
impturing  "  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  wi&iin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  contract;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  caae^ 
that  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  State  court  of  the  State  of  which  both  the  paitiea  were  cttiMBt 
where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until 
the  suit  was  brought. — Farmer^  and  Mechanics*  Bank  vs.  Smithf  6  Wh^iion,  131. 

The  act  of  Now  York,  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  1811  (whidl  not  only  Hbenites  the  pemo  of 
the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  liability  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  his  dischaige^ 
on  his  surrendering  his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes),  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the 
contract,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of  the  GonstitotioD  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  an  action  brought  upon  such  oontiacL — Simrgem 
v&  Crowninshield,  4  Wheatan^  122,  197. 

Statutes  of  limitation  and  usury  laws,  unless  retro-active  in  their  effect,  do  not  impair  the  obGg^ 
tion  of  contracts,  and  are  oonstitutional — id,  206. 

A  State  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  (which  not  only  liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  hdt  dis- 
charges him  from  aU  liability  for  the  debt),  so  &r  as  it  attempts  to  diachai^  the  oontnct,  is  repugn 
nant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Steves,  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  afmlication  of  this 
principle,  whether  the  law  was  passed  before  or  after  the  debt  was  oontracte<L — JtMiUim  v& 
M-yeUl,  4  Wheaton,  209. 

The  charter  gmpted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  year  1769,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (art  i,  sect  10)  which  declares,  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law  impairing  tha 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revolution. — OoUege  vs.  fToodar^ 
4  WheaJUm,  618. 

An  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  altering  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  OoQege  in 
a  material  respect,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  is  an  act  impaling  the  obligation  of  tfa0 
charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. — Id^  618. 
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No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  anj 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships-of-War  in  time  of 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Section  1.   The  executive  Power  shall  he  vested  in  a  ExecuttTo  power,  in 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.      He  shall  hold       ^>>*>°>  ^-**<^ 
his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,'  and,  together  with 
the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legisla-  presidential  eieetoxv. 
ture  thereof  may  direct,'  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

['  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  president  and  vice- 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  ed.  *»  ^«  •«*• 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And 
they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President; 
and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  firom  the  five  highest 
on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States — the  representation  fi*om  each  State  having 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President. 


>  See  Laws  United  Statea»  vol  il,  chap.  109,  sect  12. 

'  See  Laws  United  States,  vol.  il,  chap.  109.  *  Vide  Amendments,  art  xii. 
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Ammidment  retpeet-  dent  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
PMtdent  and  Tioe  Hoose  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the 

votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  minority,  then  firom 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  Presidoit 
But  in  choosing  the  Plresident,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  Ihis  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  membere 
firom  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice  President,  shall  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
ccmsist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Pxes- 
ident  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


-i_??™'""'^^^  amendment  was  proposed  as  article  xiii,  at  the  second  session  of  the  deveDth 
Oongres^  but  not  having  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  ofStatcn,  has  not  jet  become  yalid  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State&  It  is  enoneoualj  given  as  a  part  of  the  Coostito- 
tion,  in  page  74,  vol  L,  Laws  of  the  United  Statea 


VIII. 

WASHINGTON'S   PAKEWELL   ADDRESS.* 

Fbibnds  and  Fellow-Citizens — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer  the  executive  gov- 
eminent  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it 
may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now 
apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among 
the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  I  beg  you,  at  the 
same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been 
taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions which  bind  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the 
tender  of  service  which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by 
no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest — ^no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is 
compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I 
constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consist- 
ently witii  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that 
retirement  from  which  I  have  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  per-> 
plexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  afiairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  task,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  toward  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  tiie  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fitUible  judg* 


^  See  page  382.    The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  James  Lennox,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  city. 
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ment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  Oa.  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself ;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  career 
of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  th^  deep  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  baloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  stedfiist  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thenee  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  fiuthful  and  perse- 
yering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  aseal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  firom  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise  and 
as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amid  appearances 
sometimes  dubious — vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging — in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  ihe  spirit  of  criticism 
— ^the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  the 
guaranty  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  eflfected. 

Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave, 
as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 
choicest  tokens  of  its  benevolence — that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may 
be  perpetual — ^that  the  firee  Constitution,  whilsh  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may 
be  sacredly  maintained — that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — ^that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful 
a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
tiie  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your  wel&re,  whidi 
can  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  C(»i- 
templation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  firequent  review,  some  sentiments;  which 
sore  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which 
appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  perman<9icy  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no 
personal  motives  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget  as  an  encouragement  to 
it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar 
occasion.  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  rec(Hnmendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach^ 
ment. 
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The  Tinily  of  goyenuaaant  which  constitutes  jou  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
to  me.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety ;  of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very  Uberly  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  conyiction  of  this  truth ;  as  Uiis  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and 
actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insiduoualy)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and .  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest  Citizens  by 
])irth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  i|i  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principlesu  You  have 
in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  the  independence  and  lib- 
erty you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes.  But  these  considerations,  however  power- 
fully they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your  interest — here  evevy  portion  of  our 
country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserv* 
ing  the  Union  of  the  whole. 

The  Norths  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  Souihj  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  producticms  of  the  latter,  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enteriMrise  and  precious  mate- 
rials of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefitr 
ing  by  the  agency  of  the  Ncrth,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  ex* 
pand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds 
its  particular  navigation  invigorated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  foor- 
ward  to  the  protecti<m  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in, 
the  progressive  improvemement  of  interior  communications,  by  land  water,  will 
more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  firom 
abroad,  or  manu&ctures  at  home.  The  West  derives  £r<»n  the  East  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and  what  is  p^haps  of  stiU  greater  conse^ 
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quence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  atdlels 
for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  commun- 
ity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  ^strength,  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particu- 
lar interest  in  union,  all  the  parties  combined  can  not  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably 
greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace 
by  foreign  nations ;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value !  they  must  derive  irom 
union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afllict  neighboring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment :  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which 
opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Republican  Lib- 
erty ;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  ono  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace 
80  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  government  for  the  respective 
subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  aflfect- 
ing  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  llie  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  discriminations — northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western  ;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedi- 
ents of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent 
the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  can  not  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring  from  thase  misrepresent- 
ations :  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head :  they  have  seen  in  the  negotiation  by 
{he  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  S^iate,  of  the  treaty 
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with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satis&ction  at  that  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were,  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi :  they  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties — that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain — which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  toward  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wis- 
dom to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  Ukion  by  which  they 
were  procured  7  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  witii  aliens  7 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute :  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this 
momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution  of  government  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  o%pring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted 
upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containmg 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confi- 
dence and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
true  Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  in  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Government ;  but  the  Constitution  which 
at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions, under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. 
They  serve  to  organize  fSu^on,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force — 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community ;  and,  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration 
the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  fiiction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests.  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  am- 
bitious, and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government ;  destroying  afterward 
the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 
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Toward  the  prasorvatioii  of  your  government,  and  the  permaoeney  of  yoor' 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  yon  speedily  disoountenaace 
irregnlar  oppositions  to  its  aoknowledged  aathority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pre- 
texts. One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  G<M]stita- 
tion,  alteratkms  which  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  nnd^rnine 
what  can  not  directly  be  oyerthrown.  In  all  die  changes  to  which  yon  may  be 
invited,  remember  lliat  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  tme 
character  of  governments  as  of  other  human  institutions — ^that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  test  th^  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Constitution 
of  a  country — ^that  fiiciUty  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion ;  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprise  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  State,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let 
me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solenm 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  parly,  generally.  This  spirit, 
unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  governments 
more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it 
is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy.  The  alternate 
domination  of  one  &ction  over  another,  shiu^pened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  nat- 
ural to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated 
the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at 
length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in 
the  absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing &ction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitor,  turns  this  dis- 
position to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mischie&  of  the 
spirit  of  party,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people 
to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill- 
founded  jealousies  and  fiilse  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  ag;ainst 
another ;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to . 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  fisunlitated  access  to  the  goreni* 
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ment  itself  throagfa  the  cbaimels  of  party  pasBiODS.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
vhll  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  the  iriU  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checb  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true ;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarch-^ 
ical  east,  patriotism  may  lode  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  &vor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective, 
it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  success,  the  eflbrt  ought  to  be  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched ;  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming, 
it  i^ould  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  whidb  predominates  in  the 
human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  recip- 
rocal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it 
into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  public  weal 
against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem  :  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  c(»istitutional  powers  be  in  any  partic- 
ular wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ;  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can 
at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  su[^rts.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for  proper^,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
leaEoa  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
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vail  in  exclusion  or  religious  principle.  It  is  subfitantiall^  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  everj  species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  fia.bric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  aa  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit ;  one  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible;  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace;  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulations  of  debt,  not 
only  by  shuiming  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burdens  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  toward  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or 
less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  and  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difiSculties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  the  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigences  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits 
of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  ^nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others  should  be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injuxy,  to  lay 
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hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstin- 
ate, envenomed,  nsxi  bloody  contests.  The  nation  prompted  by  ill-will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility, 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  conmion  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification.  It  leads  also  to  the  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  priv- 
ileges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  con- 
cessions ;  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained ;  and 
by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld — and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  fi^bvorite  nation),  facility  to  be- 
tray or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country  without  odium,  sometimes 

^  even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public 
good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice 
the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinions,  to  influence  or  awe  public 
councils  !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter.  Against  the  insid- 
ious wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens),  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ;  since  history  and 

,  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  repub- 
lican government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial :  else  it 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense 
against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of 
another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  vail  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Seal  patriots, 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests.  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  fiw  as  we  have  already  formed  en- 
gagements, let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  &ith.  Here  let  us  stop. 
Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
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remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fireqaent  controreisies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to*  implicate  ourselves  bj  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinarj 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  fiur  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neu- 
trality we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upcHi  us,  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantage  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity 
to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to 
private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let 
those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them.  Taking  care  always  to  keep 
ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergences. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  fiivors  or  preferences ; 
consulting  the  natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means, 
the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing  with  powers  so  dis- 
posed, in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants, 
and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse, 
the  best  that  presentcircumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary, 
and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  or  circum- 
stances shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to 
look  for  disinterested  &vors  firom  another ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  in- 
dependence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  such  accept- 
ance, it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalent  for  nominal  fi^ 
vors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  &vorB  &om  nation  to  natiOD. 
'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  oaring  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  oooM 
wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  na- 
tion from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations : 
but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial 
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benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate 
the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigues,  and 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  »  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  wel&re,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 
How  &r,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  oQier  Qvidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me ;  uninfluenced  by  any  attempt  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it.  After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights 
I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  ^tnd  firmness. 

The  consideration  which  respects  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all.  The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral 
conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice 
and  humanity  impose  upon  e<very  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  toward  other  nations.  The  in- 
ducements of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  be  best  referred  to  your  own 
reflection  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor 
to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fer- 
vently beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to 
view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated 
to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest.  Belying 
on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  to- 
ward it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself 
and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expecta- 
tion that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence 
of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — ^the  ever-favorite  object  of  my  heart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

tTKHBD  Br.rBS,  September  17, 1796.  GEORGE  WASfflNGTON. 
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BouQiTET,  Colonel,  19, 198.  At  Pittsburg,  200l  Notfee 
of;20& 

Bourbon  DynaMy,4!i1, 

BorBOAiNTiLLB,  M.  do,  202. 

BowDOiN,  Governor,  858. 

BowLCB,  Mbtoalp.  Member  of  the  Btno^p  Act  Con- 
gress, 55&, 

Bowling  Oretn,  The,  in  New  York  dty,  TiL 

Brnjoe  and  Arroum,  Indian,  14. 

•*AM9«r"  brig,  480. 

BoTD,  Colonel,  29S. 

Boyd,  John.  819. 

BozMAN.    His  History  of  Maryland,  cited,  191. 

Sracstt.    Battle  0^488. 

Bbaddock,  Edwabd,  General,  184.  His  meetlnr  with 
the  Governors  of  the  colonies,  185.  HU  espeditlon  t» 
Fort  Dn  Quesne,  186.  Death  oC  18&  Shot  by  Theoias 
Pancett,  186. 

Bbadpord,  Wiluam.    Governor.  115. 118. 

Bbadpobd,  William.  Editor  of  tne  New  Tork  GaUUe, 
15a 

Bbadstbbkt,  Colonel,  197, 198.    At  Detroit,  MBl 

^^BrambU^  schooner,  448. 

Bbanoii,  John.    8eeret»ry  of  the  Navy,  in  1S89,  4fl» 

Brandywins.    BatUe  bC  27S.    Map  of  the  hntUe,  IM^ 

Bandfwins'^  Mgate,  468L 
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Bbamt,  JoflKPB.  The  fkmooi  Mobawk,  M.  His  hostile 
measures,  in  177S,  291.  Not  at  Forty  Fort,  ^  %»!. 
Purtrmit  of;  273. 

BroM.  AjDoient  ornaments  made  of,  found  in  America, 
11. 

Bbazton,  Cartkb.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 602. 

JBramU.    Cabot  explores  the  coast  o£  47. 

BaxABLT,  Datid,  8M.  Signer  of  tne  Constitution  of 
the  United  8taie^  629. 

BsECKBNRiiMB,  Joiui  C  Ylce-President  of  the  United 
States,  1S.57,  681. 

BreefPt  UiU,  284. 

Bbbnt,  Chablbbl  €roTemor  at  Santa  Fu ;  mnrdared, 
4d9 

Bbbwstcb,  Elder,  77,  116l 

Bbbymak,  Colonel,  277. 

BridgewaUr.    BaUle  at  in  1614)  48flL 

Bbidpobt,  Lord.    His  tribute  to  Washington,  88S. 

Bbight,  Rev.  Mr.    Comes  to  America,  in  1629, 117. 

Bristol^  England.  Cabot  sails. ft'om,  for  America,  In 
1497.46. 

BritUA.  Agents  among  the  Indiana,  after  17S3,  Jt78. 
Fleet,  depredations  by  the.  In  the  United  States,  In 
1813,  430  ;  and  in  1814,  486,  487.  Fleet  on  Lake 
Ctiamplaln,  captured,  in  1814,  485.  Claims  to  Oregon, 
479. 

SrUUh  Otnemment :  see  Great  Britain^ 

Broadway^  New  York  city,  72. 

Bbock,  Sib  Isaac,  Qeneral,  411,  414. 

Bbodubad.   His  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  72. 

Bsookb,  Lord,  85. 

Brookb.  Colonel.    Succeeds  Geneml  Ross,  in  1S14,  487. 

Brook/Uld^  Cunnecticutl26. 

Brooklyn^  New  York.    Walloons  at,  in  1623,  73. 

Bbowjt,  Jacob.  Delegate  from  Delaware,  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  850 ;  signs 
tbeui,  629. 

Bbown,  Jacob,  General.  At  Chippewa,  488.  At  Pres- 
cott,  426, 427.  At  SackeU's  Harbor,  426, 432.  Portrait 
0^482.    Notice  of,  433. 

Bbowk,  John.  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Board  of 
Admiralty,  1779,  808. 

Bbowk,  Major.  At  Fort  Brown,  482.  Mortally  wounded, 
492. 

Bbowh,  General  (British),  886,  887. 

Bbowne.  John  and  Samubl,119. 

Bbyah,  Gbobob.  Memtwr  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
556. 

BucHAXAX,  Jamb.  Secretary  of  State,  in  1S45, 47S.  At 
the  Ostend  Conference,  in  1854,  522.  President  of  the 
United  States,  1857,  531.  Portrait,  autograph,  and 
notice  o^  582. 

Buena  VUUt.    Battle  ot,  486. 

B^faio,  New  York.    Burnt,  in  1818,  427. 

BuroBD,  Abbaiiam,  Colonel.  His  troops  slaughtered  by 
Tarleton,  1780, 81& 

Bull,  Captain.    Anecdote  of  bim  and  Androa,  156. 

Butt^  Papal.  Described,  46^  The  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  IV.,  46.    In  favor  of  Portugal  and  Sfiain,  46u 

Bull.    Brought  to  America  by  Columbua,  in  1498, 41. 

BulUt.    ^e  SUcer  BulUt 

Bunktr  lliU^  284.  Battle  oA  286.  Map  of  the  battle, 
235. 

Bunker  ITUl  Mfmwmeni^  285. 

Burg^^Mn^  The  Virginia  House  o(  106u 

BvROOYKB,  John.  General,  284.  At  Fort  Edward,  276, 
277.  At  Lake  Champlaln,  272.  At  St  John,  271.  At 
Tieonderoga,  275.  Surrenders  at  Saratoga,  281.  Dines 
with  General  Schuyler,  28L  Portrait  oU  278.  No- 
tice oil  282. 

Burial-Ftaee,  Indian,  15. 

BuRKB,  EnMU.HD,  217,  221,  283. 

Burlinfft4m.    Count  Donop  at,  262. 

BuBMRT,  Pbtbb  H.    Chief  Justice  of  California,  499. 

BiTBMRT.  Justice,  of  Derby,  94. 

""BurtuBioir  The,  at  Boston,  1854, 521. 

BuBB,  Aabon.  In  Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  241. 
Candidate  for  the  Presldenoy  of  the  United  SUte^  in 
1800,  888.  Vice-President,  888.  Not  re-nominated, 
896.  His  duel  with  Hamilton,  861, 896.  Proposed  i n- 
vaslon  of  Mexico,  896.  Tried  for  treason,  1807,  898. 
His  conduct  toward  Blennerhnsset,  897.  Portrait  and 
antogrsph  oC  897.   Notice  of,  896.   The  widow  of.  259. 

BirxBiNOTON,  Gbobof.    Gov.  of  North  Carolina,  171. 

BrBRTTT,  Euiiv.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair,  1858,  517. 

BrRRorein,  Rev.  Mr.    Ezeonted  as  a  wizard,  188. 

BuKRowB.  Lieutenant  Captures  the  British  brig 
»J%XM/V'482. 


BcBHKRLL,  David.    His  torpedOi  258. 

BrTK,  Lord,  218. 

BuTLBB,  General,  483.    At  Monterey,  484. 

BuTLBB,  Bbnjamik  F.  Attumey-General  of  the  United' 

States,  in  1838,  470. 
Butlbb,  Joiui,  Colonel,  278|  290. 
BUTLEB,  PiBBCB,  856,  629. 
Butlbb,  Waltbb  N.,  291. 
Butlbb,  Zebulon,  Colonel,  290.    Notice  of^  290. 
BiBON,  Admiral,  805.    Succeeds  Lord  Howe,  292. 

Cabot,  Gbobub.  President  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
444 

Cabot,  Joinr.    Notice  of,  60.  

Cabot  Sxbastian.  His  commission  flrom  Henry  YII., 
46.  Sails  for  America,  in  1497, 46.  His  second  expe- 
dition, in  1498,  47.  Discovers  Labrador,  Newfound- 
land, and  portions  of  New  England,  41.  explores  Uie 
coast  fh>m  Labrador  to  the  Carolinoa,  47.  Navigatee, 
in  1517,  the  northern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Ex- 
plores, in  1526,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  47.  Discover* 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  47.  Notices  of;  47,  60.  Portrait 
0^46. 

Cadwaladrb,  Lambebt,  Colonel,  856. 

Cadwallader,  John,  GeneraL    At  Trenton,  298^  268. 

Cahotia.    Captured  by  Mi^or  Clarke,  8U8. 

Cdhokia  Indians,  19. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.,  884. 

Caldwell,  James.    Killed  at  Boston,  In  1770, 221. 

^CaUdonian^^  The.    One  of  Perry's  vessels,  420. 

Calbf,  Mr.,  of  Boston.  His  controversy  with  Cotton 
Mather,  18& 

Calhoun,  John  C  His  views  of  the  War  of  1812,  409. 
Secretary  of  War,  1817,  447.  Vice-Prosldent  of  the 
United  States,  451,  469.  Portrait,  autograph,  and  no- 
tice o^  458,  459. 

Oil^ortkia.  Number  of  Indians  In,  In  1858,  83.  Con- 
quest of;  4S7.  A  Territory  of  the  United  State:*,  497. 
AdroittMl  to  the  Union,  501. 

CMunutHy  Indian,  14 

Calvert,  Cecil.    Portrait  of;  81. 

Calvbbt,  Chables,  158. 

Calvebt,  Geobue,  Lord  Baltimore,  81. 

Calvbbt,  Leonabd,  $2, 151. 

Calvin,  John,  the  French  Reformer,  75. 

Camoacebbs,  M.,  8S6. 

Cambbiogb,  England.  Meeting  at,  respecting  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  118. 

Cambridge^  Massachusetts.  Founded,  lia  The  ool- 
lege  founded  at  121.    Provincial  Congress  at,  280. 

Camden^  New  Jersey,  98. 

Campbell,  James.    Fostmaster-Generol,  1868, 515. 

Campbell,  Jambb  S.,  Judge,  291. 

Campbell,  William,  Lord.  His  arbitrary  meaanrM, 
599. 

Campbell,  Wiluaii,  Colonel.  At  King's  Mountain, 
819. 

Campbell,  Colonel  (British),  291, 292, 294. 

Canada^  Attempted  conquest  ot^  1689, 181.  Proposed 
conquest  ot  1711, 186L  Pitt's  scheme  for  conquering, 
1759, 199.  Measures  for  the  conquest  of.  1760,  208,  204. 
End  of  French  dominion  in,  1763,  22.  Address  of 
Congress  to  the  people  of,  288.  Proposed  invasion  of, 
1778, 194  Hull's  invasion  of;  410.  Invasion  of,  1812. 
412.  Wellington's  trooiM  sent  to,  1814, 482.  Bevoln- 
tionary  movement  in.  In  1887, 471, 472. 

Canadian  Rieer,  516. 

Canandaigua  Village,  59. 

Canary  l4and9.    Columbus  delayed  at  the,  89. 

Canomciiet.  Treaty  of  Peace  with,  125.  His  perfidy 
and  death,  127. 

Canovious,  Narraganset  chief;  21,  90,  91,  116.  Hum- 
bled by  Governor  Bradford,  115. 

Cantertmry^  Archbishop  of.  His  authority  In  America, 
121. 

CantoMk,  Indian,  17. 

Canvtx.  Placed  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred  by  the  Bea 
Kings,  85l 

Cape.  Ann,  colony  at,  116.  Bi^^f^o^^  Breton,  187, 
188.  Charlea,  origin  of  the  name,  84.  Cabot  passes, 
in  1497,  46l  Cod,  origin  of  the  name,  57.  Farewell, 
46.  Fear,  origin  of  the  name,  66k  Of  Good  Hope, 
orijdn  of  the  name,  87.  Henlopen,  98.  Henry,  origin 
of  the  name,  64  May,  86 ;  purchase  o(  and  origin  of 
the  name.  94 

Cape*  cf  Virginia,  60. 

CapiUa  CrimtK  In  the  United  States,  680. 

CAxpiuA  of  the  United  States,  888, 609. 

Cabamelli,  Hamet,  892.  896. 

Oiraeefa    Light  Bpanl«h  coasting  vettels,  89. 
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^braoM.    Described.  S8& 

Oardon,  Lord.    Settles  in  South  Carolina,  166. 

Caeueton,  Sib  Qoy.  Ofivernor  of  Canada,  878.  At  St 
John's,  840.  At  Quebec,  Ml.  His  propositions  of 
reconciliation,  17Si,  »45. 

Cablislk,  Earl  of.   Commissioner  to  America,  177S,  2S6. 

OaroUna.  Amidas  and  Barlow  off  the  shores  of,  &5. 
Colonies  founded  in,  62.  Origin  of  the  name,  50,  &&, 
9Sw  The  colonies  of,  97,  168,  164 ;  separated,  171. 
Grant  ft-om  Parliament  to,  in  1757, 806.  Opposes  tax- 
ation, 228. 

OaroUna,  Fort,  ITS. 

^OouroliM^  steamboat,  478. 

OdrpenUrt'  HaU,  Philadelphia,  28S,  688. 

Oaeb,  Sib  Robkbt,  188. 

Oabboll,  Cbableo.  of  Oarrollton,  288.  Siper  of  the 
Declaration  of  Inaependence,  602.  Portrait  and  aato- 
grmph  o£601.    Notice  oi;  608. 

Cabboll,  Damibl,  856.  Signer  of  the  Articies  of  Con- 
federation, 611 ;  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
8tote^  629. 

Cabboll,  John,  Archbishop.  Apostolic-Vicar,  17S6, 
854    Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  of,  854. 

Oabtbbbt,  Sib  Obobob,  98, 169.  Purchases  New  Jer- 
sey, 159. 

Cabtkbbt.  Pbiuf.    Governor  of  New  Jersey,  94, 160. 

OarUret  County  Colony,  98, 164,  165. 

Oabtibb,  Jambb.  His  expeditions,  4S,  49.  Picture  of 
his  ship,  4a 

Oabtwbioiit,  Gbobob,  188. 

Oabtbr,  Joniff,  Governor,  77.  7H.  His  interview  with 
llossosoit,  114  His  chair,  79.  Death  of;  115.  Notice 
of,7iJ. 

OoBcadM.  Or^on.    Attacked  by  Indians,  1856, 528. 

Oamoo  Village,  Attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
181. 

Cass,  Lbwdi,  General  At  Detroit,  484  Candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  1S48,  498. 

Ca&tiU,    Emulates  the  Italian  cities  in  trade,  86. 

GASTtLLON,  General.  Deserts  Colonel  Walker  at  Kivos, 
(Ve5. 

Castinb,  Baron  de,  184 

OatUne.    Admiral  Griffith  seizes  the  town  oi;  1914, 488. 

atttU  WUliam,  220. 

Castbo,  General.    Opposes  Fremont,  in  1856,  4S7. 

Oaswbll.  Kichabd,  856.  588. 

OitaoomM.    Ancient,  in  America,  11. 

Oaitawba  Indiana,  26,  27.  Their  territory,  26.  Expel 
the  Shawnccs,  in  1672,  26.  Invaded,  1701,  by  the  Five 
Nations,  85, 86.  At  war  with  the  Tuscaroros,  1712, 26. 
Join  the  conspiracv  to  exterminate  the  Carolinians, 
87.  Assailed  oy  tne  Cherokees,  87.  Allies  of  the 
North  Carolina  Colony,  168,  170.  Population  of,  in 
1650,  81.  Join  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  27.  Eloquent  appeal  of  a  wurrior  of  the,  to  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  87.  Language  of  the, 
18. 

Oatawba  River,  87. 

Catharinr  or  Abbaoon,  75. 

Catbabinb,  Queen  of  Russia,  8661 

Oiithay,  The  country  of,  88. 

Oat  Idand:  see  Ouanakama, 

Catli^t.    His  Li^tters  and  Notes,  88b 

OaUU,  The  first  introduced  into  Conneoticnt,  86. 
Taken  to  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  47. 

Oaughnatoaga,    The  church-bell  at,  185. 

Oaunbitant.    New  England  Indian  captain,  81. 

Oaiffugf'^  Indiana,  88.    Hi-a-wat-ha>  address  to  the,  84 

OiMM.  The  first,  of  the  United  States,  1791, 871.  Of 
the  United  ^Ute^  in  1800,  888. 

OmL    United  States  coin,  878. 

Otniral  America.  League  in,  acalnst  Walker,  1866, 687. 

Oerro  Gordo,  489.    Battle  of,  4l)0. 

Chabon,  Admiral.  Encourages  settlements  in  New 
France,  48. 

Ckad*9  Ford.    Washinirton>  head-quarters  at,  874 

Okair.    Governor  Carver's,  79. 

Omampb,  Serjeant    Attempts  to  capture  Arnold,  886. 

Champlain,  Samuel.  His  expedition,  69.  Discovers 
Lake  Champlain,  00 ;  and  Lake  Huron,  69.  Ills  pub- 
lications, 59. 

Champlain^  Lake.  Discovered,  59.  See  Lake  Ckam- 
plain, 

CtaAHoa  A  converted  Indian,  saves  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, 106. 

Cbakdlbr,  General.    Notice  of.  486. 

Crapin,  E.  II.,  Rev.  His  speecn,  at  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair,  1S5S,  617. 

OdABUts  I.,  of  England,  74  Accfttslon  oi;  107, 116L  His 
tntolerance,  116.    His  character,  10& 


CflARLBS  IT.,  of  England.  BostoratloB  o^  100.  His  fmf- 
ligacy  and  prod&ility,  110.  His  gifts  to  Lord  Col- 
pepper,  and  the  Earl  of  ArlinTton.  1 10.  Groats  a  new 
charter  to  Connecticut,  155.  Declares  the  Mssssrhn- 
setta  charter  void,  129.  Makes  judges  independent  of 
the  people,  110.  Reproaches  Governor  Berkeley,  112. 
Gives  New  Netherland  to  his  brother  Jame^  141. 
Death  of;  118.  The  charter  of  Connecticat  eontaina  a 
portrait  of  155. 

CiiABLBB  IX.,  of  France,  49,  5L  His  eommiasloo  Ui 
Coligny,60. 

CiiABLRft  Edwakd,  son  of  James  II.,  184 

Charleeton,  South  Carolina.  Laid  out  by  C^ilpepper, 
165.  Map  ot,  in  168ti,  166l  Founded,  99,  117.  French 
and  Spanish  expedition  against,  IM.  Siege  oi;  in  17!^ 
809,811.  Map  of  the  siege.  811.  Captnr«d  by  the 
British,  1780,  818.  Evacuated  by  the  British,  17^2. 84§L 
Oglethorpe  at,  in  1782, 100.  Refuses  to  allow  tea  to  be 
sold,  1778,  224 

CharletUncn,  Massachusetts,  886. 

Charier  Oak.  The.    Picture  of,  166. 

CharUr  </  LiberUee,  William  Pcnn*s,  168.  Of  New 
York,  147. 

CuABB,  SAScnsL.  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  5S9L  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 6(12.  Member  of  the  Committee  ofCongwas, 
on  Slavery,  17S4,  584 

Chatham,  The  Earl  of;  8ia  His  conciliatory  measarc^ 
881.  His  denunciations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  t% 
His  letter  to  Sayre,  228.  His  opinion  of  the  C>o?iU- 
nenUl  Congress,  22S.  Death  oi,  886.  Portiait  and  no- 
tice of,  217.    See  Pitt. 

Cfiattahooehee  Riter,  28,  108. 

CRAI7N0BY,  Commo<iore,  420,  425. 

(ViepuUepee,    Battle  of,  1S47,  494. 

(Vurato  Jtidiane,  20. 

Cherry  Valley.    Devastated,  in  1778,  29a 

"^Cherub^^  sloop-of-war,  431. 

Cherubtuco.    General  Scott  at,  in  1847,  493. 

CiiEKSBMAN.    General  Montgomery's  Aid,  848. 

Cherokee  Indian*.  De  Soti>  i>enetrates  the  country  of 
the,  44.  Their  territory,  and  character,  27.  Fuc^s  of 
the  Sbawnees,  87.  At  w.ir  with  the  Tuscamrm.\  27 ; 
Five  Nation^85,  27;  Six  Nations,  25;  CaUwbae,  27. 
Among  tlie  confederates  uisainst  the  Carolinians,  in 
1715, 87.  Allies  of  the  English  against  the  French.  27. 
Assisted  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Qneitne,  175S,  27. 
Migrations  of  the,  2%  162.  Allies  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Colony,  168.  Allies  of  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  2^  Population  of  the,  in  165n.  8t 
Civiliuti«>n  of  the,  28.  Friends  of  the  United  States, 
In  1312,  28.  Assist  the  I'nited  State*  in  sabjugating 
the  Creek^  88.  Language,  12.  Newspf^ter,  88:  see 
GuBSB,  Gkobob. 

Clierokee  PhtjfnioR.    An  Indian  newspaper,  88. 

Cheeapeitke  Bay.  Explored  by  Captain  John  Smitk, 
67.    Gosnold  in  the,  in  1607,  64    Indians  on  the,  80l 

''Cheenpettke^  frigate,  401,  489. 

Cheetsr,  Pennsylvania.    William  Penn  at,  97. 

Cheetrnti-Hreet,  Phlla^lelphla.    Origin  of  the  name,  161 

Cherauor-de-friee,  Described,  274  At  CharleMon,  in 
1780,811. 

Oievy  Ckaee,  888. 

Chetnna  Tnbaeco.    Invented  by  white  people,  14 

ChickaAominy  Riter,  66. 

Chivkaeatc  IndUtne,  29.  De  Soto  on  the  territory  of  the, 
in  1641,  44.  Their  territory,  80.  Early  friends  of  the 
English,  80. 

ChifkaeatP  Rirer,  89. 

CillCKBLXT,  Six  IIXNBT,  118. 

Chlefii.    Indian  military  ieailers,  14^  16w 

Chihuahua.    The  boundary  line  of  New  Mexico^  US. 

Child.    Scandinavian,  born  on  Rhode  Idaad,  85. 

Childs,  Colonel.    At  Pueblo,  494 

(^imney  Point,  \f^. 

(^ineee.  The.    Possessed,  they  say,  the  knowletlee  of 

the  magnetic  nee<Ile,  more  than  1100  B.C,  ^.    la 

CalifomiflL  fur  gold,  497. 
Chippewa  Inditine,  17.    Deadly  enemies  of  the  Pottn- 

wattomies,  18.    Their  territory,  la    Joined  by  tif 

Ottowa^  18:  and  by  the  Wyandota,  84     Conspire 

against  the  English.  In  1768,  2i«. 
Chippefta.  Battle  of,  in  1814,  488. 
Choctaw  IndianSy  29.    Their  territory,  character,  and 

migratlftn,  8a 
Chotean  Initian*,  88. 
C%on>nn  Rirer,  97. 

Chrinttane,  Indian.    Converted  by  French  JesnltSi  8SL 
Christina.    Danghter  of Gnstavus  Adolphust  90. 
Ohrietina,  Delaware,  98. 
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CnBOXiOLE,  WiLUAii,  MaJot,  819. 

CArytUr*s  Field.    BatUe  of,  in  1818,  427. 

CuuRCH,  Bbnjamin,  Captain,  127.  Hia  sword,  128. 
Death  of,  127.    Portrait  and  autograph  ot,  128. 

Chureh  0/ England.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  110. 
Eetabliabed  in  Maryland,  164  In  North  Carolina, 
16S.«  In  South  Carolina,  169. 

Church  and  State.    In  Masaacbusetts,  118. 

Churchy  The,  at  Jamestown,  112. 

ChurcMiPt  Jiicer,  17. 

Churchmen.    Persecuted  by  Pnrltana,  119. 

CincinnaU  Society.  Inatituted,  in  1782,  862.  Order 
of  the,  852. 

Cincinnatwt.  the  Soman,  858. 

Cipher  Writing.    Of  the  New  York  torioa,  809. 

CUiaena  of  the  United  States.    Privileges  of,  827. 

City  JlaU,  of  New  York,  868.  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York,  14a 

Ciffiliaation.    New  period  of,  in  America,  52. 

Claiqosne,  William  C.  C,  Governor.  *  Portrait  and 
autograph  of.  440.    Notice  of,  441. 

Clam  S/ieu^.    Used  in  making  wampam,  18. 

CCan«,  Indian,  17. 

Clabekdon,  Lord,  9S. 

Ctarendon  County  Colony^  98. 

Glbbk,  Abbaoam.  Delegate  fl-om  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  858. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  6U2. 

Clabkb,  Qeob»b  B.,  General.  His  operations  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  814,  315,  819,  886.  His  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  803.  Captures  Kaskaskia, 
and  Cahokia,  808.  Portrait  and  autograph  of,  800. 
Notice  of,  3(»S. 

Clabxr,  Captain.  His  tear  of  exploration  with  Captain 
Lewis,  in  18;H,  479. 

Clabk*8  History^ of  Oiiondago  county,  cited,  28. 

Clabkk,  John,  Dr.,  91. 

Clat,  Gbebn,  GoncraL  At  Fort  Meigs,  418,  419.  No- 
tice of;  418. 

Clay,  Hbnby.  United  States  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
1814,  448.  Nominated  for  the  Presidency* of  the 
United  States,  1825,  454.  Secrptary  of  State,  1825,454. 
His  Compromise  Bill,  in  1888,  464,  500,  501.  Nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency,  in  1844,  478.  Portrait, 
aatograph,  and  notice  of,  tnH). 

Clat,  Lteutenant-Cokmel,  4>>&, 

CLArnoBMB,  William,  82,  151. 

CLATT05,  JoHic  M.    Secretary  of  State,  1849, 499. 

aear  Water  River,  19.  * 

Clembxt  XIV.,  Pone,  2G8. 

**-Cteopatra'^  steamboat,  5()a 

*^Clemumr  steamboat.    Fulton's  first  steamboat,  899. 

Clevrlakd,  Benjamin.    At  King's  Mountain,  819. 

Clinou,  General.  At  Fort  Drane,  and  Withlacoochee, 
467. 

Clenoan,  William.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 611. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  416.  His  part  in  the  Erie  Canal,  457. 
Portrait  and  autograph  of,  456.    Notice  of,  457. 

Clinton,  Sib  Henby,  General.  At  Boston,  1775.  284, 
286.  Joins  Sir  Peter  Parker,  1776.  248.  On  Long 
Island,  1776, 258.  At  New  York,  1777, 272.  Captures 
Fort  Clinton  and  Fort  Montgomery.  1777,  288.  Ex- 
pected by  Burgoyne,  1777,  281.  At  Monmouth,  1778, 
287;  pursued  by  Washington,  287.  His  tnootUight 
despatch,  288.  His  marauding  ex[>edition8,  in  1778, 
1779,  296.  Succeeds  Howe,  1778,  287.  Evacuates 
Rhode  Island,  and  proceeds  to  the  Carolinas,  1779, 
806, 809.  In  New  Jersey,  178^),  820.  Deceives  Wash- 
ington, 820.  At  the  siege  of  Charleston,  1780,  809. 
Bails  for  New  York,  1780,  818.  Sends  emissaries  to 
the  Pennsylvania  mutineers,  1781,  828,  829.  Portrait 
o^  287. 

Clinton,  James,  General.    At  Tioga  Point,  804, 

Clinton,  Gkobob,  Governor,  287.  Vice-President  of 
the  UniU>d  States,  ISdl.  896,  404.  With  General 
Knox,  when  he  entered  New  York,  In  1782, 850.  Por- 
trait and  notice  of,  850. 

Ctub^  Indian,  used  in  war,  14 

Gltmbb,  Gboboe,  a'HS,  6 12,  629. 

GocKRVBN,  Admiral.  His  marauding  expeditions,  in 
1818,  1814,  and  1815,  480,  440. 

Cod  Fiahery,  41,  116. 

CoDDiNOTON,  William,  91. 

CoFFEB,  General.  In  ttie  expedition  against  the  Creeks, 
1818,42a    Notice  of,  428. 

Coin.  Persian,  found  in  Ohio,  11.  Roman,  found  in 
Missonrl,  1 1. 

Offine  and.  Currency^  of  the  United  States,  872.  Cop- 
per coins,  872. 


Coldkiv,  Cadwalladsb,  216b    Portrait  and  aatograph 

CoLiONT,  Admiral,  49,  50.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  studies 
the  art  of  war  with,  52.    The  Mend  of  Huguenots,  49. 

CoLLAMBB.  Jacob.    Postmaster-General,  in  1849,  499. 

College.  At  Boston,  appropriation  for  establishing  a, In 
1686,  211.  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  King's,  Nassau  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Queen'^  Rhode  Island,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale,  178. 

CoLLBTOM,  Jambs,  Governor,  166. 

Colleton,  Sib  Joun,  98. 

CoLUEB,  Sib  Gboboe,  297. 

Co  LLiNB,  John.  Signer  of  the  Articles  ot  Confederation, 
611.  . 

Coloniee.  American,  history  of  the,  104,  174.  Amer- 
ican, during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  51,  52. 
American,  population  of  the,  179.  New  England,  pro- 
posed Union  of  the,  in  1687, 121 ;  the  Union  dissolved, 
122. 

Colony.  Founding  of  a,  described,  61.  The  earliest  in 
America,  42. 

Columbia,  District  o(  888.  The  slave-trade  in  the^ 
abolished,  501. 

Columbia  River,  479. 

Columbus,  CnBisToPHBB,  86.  His  marriage,  87.  His 
voyage  to  Iceland,  87.  His  son  Diego,  87.  At  the  gate 
of  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  88.  Queen  Isabella  fits 
out  a  fleet  for  him,  87.  He  sails  fh)m  Palos,  in  1492, 89. 
High  admiral,  89.  Pecuniary  promises  made  to  him, 
89.  Picture  of;  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,  84.  Ex- 
plores  Cat  Island,  discovers  other  islands,  including 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  40.  Returns  to  Spain  In  March, 
1493,  40.  His  three  subsequent  voyages ;  appointed 
Viceroy  and  High  Admiral  of  the  New  Worid ;  bis 
fourth  voyage,  41.  His  first  landing  in  America;  takes 
possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  40.  Picture  of  the  banner  of  his  expedi- 
tion, 40.  Class  of  ships  used  by,  60.  Picture  of  the 
fieet  of,  89.  Sent  in  irons  to  Snoin ;  persecotion,  neg- 
lect, and  death  oi;  41.  Life  oi;  by  Irving,  60.  Portrait 
of;  86. 

Comanche  Indians^  88.    Territory  of  the,  45. 

Combahee  River.  D^Ayllon  anchors  at  the  month  of 
the,  4a    Named  Jordan,  by  D'Ayllon,  4a 

Commerce.  Of  the  American  colonies,  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the,  212.  American.  881,  082,  890,  891 ;  pro- 
tected, in  1801,  891 ;  lnjure<l  by  England  and  France, 
400,401 ;  injured  by  pirates,  1819,  45a  Of  Great  Brit- 
ain  and  the  United  States  »67. 

Committee,  of  Safety.  Of  Massachnsetts,  284.  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence,  22a 

Como.    Witchcraft  at,  182. 

Company  of' Free  Trader»,  9a 

"f/oucewtoiw,"  The,  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  169. 

Confederation.  American  Articles  of,  260,  267,  868, 
855 ;  copy  ofj  604  ss. 

Congaree  Indtane.  Hostile  to  the  Sonth  Carolina  col- 
onics, 170. 

Congreaa.  The  word,  explained.  86a  First  Contt- 
nentat,  at  Philadelphia,  ITIA,  227,  228 ;  the  Eari  of 

.  Chatham^  opinion  of  it,  228;  State  Papers  put  forth 
by  the,  1774,  447  ss.;  second  Continental,  2ia  288; 
Members  of  the,  588 ;  Declaration  by  the,  on  taking 
np  arms,  1775, 588,  587 ;  appoints  a  Committee  to  con- 
fer with  Washington,  1775,  289;  measures  at,  245; 
Armed  Marine  ot,  807;  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
807.  Continental,  Navy  Board  of;  Marine  C/ommittee, 
and  Board  of  Admiralty  of,  808;  resolution  on  Inde- 
pendence, and  Committee  on  the  Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendence,  251 ;  Committee  for  conferring  with  Lord 
Howe.  299;  Articles  of  Confederation  of:  wf^  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Sessions  of  the  Continental,  658. 
Continental,  sends  an  embassy  to  France,  1770.  and  to 
other  European  oonrts,  266 ;  rejects  Lord  North*s 
Conciliatory  Bills,  28a  Of  the  United  States,  resolu- 
tion of  the,  1780,  to  allow  military  officers  half  pay  for 
life,  849;  disbands  the  army,  1782,  850;  efli>rts  of,  in 
1784,  to  restrict  sUvery,  684;  at  New  York,  1787, 862; 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  thanksglv-- 
ing  and  prayer,  1787,  870;  measures  of  the,  resfiecting 
Revenues,  1789,  866,  867;  sessfon  of,  1790,  871 :  Extra- 
ordinary Sessions  of,  47a  Provincial,  at  Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts,  280.  Meeting,  organization,  proceed- 
ings, lournai,  adjoomment,  etc.,  of,  61  a  Powers 
vested  in,  6t  6— 6ia  Power  of,  over  public  lands,  687. 
Discusses  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1864, 520, 621. 

''(kmgreMT  Mitate,  414. 

Connecticut.  Origin  and  slgniflcatlon  of  the  word,  8a 
Settlement  oi;  62.  Peqnod  Indians  In,  21.  History 
of  the  Colony  o^  154.    Coostltutlon  ot,  154.    Charter 
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of;  fW>m  CharlM  IL,  155.  Tikes  part  in  Ui«  war 
•nlnst  King  Philip,  155.  Refiues  to  Borrender  Its 
efiarter,  156.  Joins  the  Oonfederftcr  of  colonies,  in 
1648, 121.  Population  of,  in  ITUO,  157.  Grant  to,  from 
Parliament,  in  1758,  206. 

Otmnecticut  Bieer.  Discovered  bj  Block,  72, 89.  Col- 
ony at  the,  85,  86l 

Cakohoust.    Famous  New  England  Indian,  81. 

CoNMOB,  Commodore.  Sails  for  the  Onlf  of  Mexico, 
480.  Captares  Tampioo,  Tabasco,  and  Tuspan,  485. 
At  Vera  Cruz,  489. 

CoxBAD,  Chablbb  M.    Secretary  of  War,  1850,  602. 

^Oon$UUaUonr  frigate,  882.  Captures  the  frinte  VIn- 
mwgetUe^  1779,  885.  AcUon  of  the,  with  the  frigate 
La  FsfH^eanos,  885. 

OonatUiUCan  of  the  United  States.  Washington  sug- 
gests a  Convention  on  the  subject  of  a;  history  of  the, 

865.  Copy  of  the,  612— 682. 
Oonditution  of  Oovemm^rU^  Pilgrim,  78. 
•"OatutUutionT  frigate,  882,  415,  440.  AcUon  of  the,  with 

the  OuerrUre,  414 
OontitutUaL     Army,  888.     Congress:   see   ConareM. 

Money,  245;  depreciation  of;  898,828;  counterfeited, 

89& 
CoNTBBoaiTB,  M.    Attscks  the  Ohio  Company^s  men, 

168. 
OmUrSTM.    Battle  o(;  1847,  498. 
OonverUion,     On  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787, 

866.  At  Albany,  1754, 188. 

Conway,  Tuom as,  GeneraL    His  machinations,  285. 
Conway,  Uenbt  Skymoitb,  GenenL     Ilis  motion  in 

Parliament,  1788,  846,  847. 
CooDi.  The  insurgent^  158. 
GopBBNiotTS.    His  theory  of  the  Solar  System,  87. 

GOPLKY,  JonX  SlNGLnON,  800. 

Copley,  Lionel,  Royal  Governor,  168. 

Copper,  Ancient  utensils  and  ornaments  mailo  of; 
round  in  America,  IL  Coins,  in  the  United  States, 
872. 

Coppnr.    Pilot  of  the  Mav/Unoer^  78. 

Oopp't  mu,  285. 

CooPEB,  Ashley,  Lord,  98. 

Cooper  Biter.    Origin  of  the  name,  99. 

CoBDovA,  Fbamoiboo  Fb&nandbz  db.  Discovers  Mex- 
ico, 48. 

OorM  Indian*.  17,  80,  67.  Conspire  against  the  North 
Carolina  settlements,  163. 

CoBNBiTBY,  Lord,  149, 161. 

CoBNPLANTEB.    Scneca  chief;  86,  804 

Cobnstalk.  Shawnee  chieC  unites  with  Logan  against 
the  white  men,  80.  Ilis  bravery ;  he  and  his  son 
shot,  80. 

CoBNWALLis,  Chablbs,  Lord.  On  Long  Island,  1776, 
858,  854  Captures  Fort  Lee,  859;  Newark,  New 
Brunswick,  Prlnceton^and  Trenton ;  pursues  Wash- 
ington, 260.  At  New  York,  262.  At  Princeton,  268. 
Approaches  Trenton,  268.  At  Charleston,  1780,  811. 
In  South  Carolina,  818.  At  Sanders's  Creek,  815.  In 
eomroand  of  the  British  army  at  the  South,  178U,  81& 
At  Charlotte,  818.  At  Winnsborough,  819.  Succeeds 
Phillips,  1781,  880.  Pursues  Morgan,  888.  Abandons 
North  Carolina,  1781,  884.  At  Wilmington  and 
Petersbarg,  888.  His  operations  in  Virginia,  888. 
Surrenders,  at  Yorktown,  1781,  841.  Ills  cruelty,  8ia 
Portrait  and  notice  o^  818. 

CoBONADA.    His  expedition,  45.  • 

OoromL    Armorial  distinction,  78. 

OorpuH  Chritti  village,  Mexico,  480. 

CoBTBX,  Fbbnando.  His  exDodltion  to  Mexico,  48. 
Dethrones  Montesuma,  10.    Notice  of,  4& 

Gobtobbal,  Gaspbb.  His  expedition  to  America,  in 
1600,  47. 

CoBwiN,  Thomah   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1850, 608. 

CosDY,  William,  Governor,  150. 

Ootta  Rica.    Declares  war  against  Nicaragua,  1356,586. 

CoTTBN,  JoBN.  Clerk  of  the  Stamp  Act  Committee,  556. 

Cotton,  Rev.  Mr.,  11&    Comes  to  America,  in  1668,  86. 

Cotton.    Cultivation  at,  in  the  United  States,  868. 

OouncU  1^  Plymouth,  117,  12a 

Council^  Indian.    How  composed,  16. 

^Oounien  (^  Searhoroughy^  British  ship.  Captured  by 
Panl  Jones,  in  1779,  807. 

CounUe*,  Origin  oC  7a 

Ono/MiM,  Battle  of;  881,  888. 

Ootok.  Brought  to  America  by  Colnmbns,  in  1498, 41. 
A  hundred,  Uken  to  Virginia,  in  1611,  68. 

CoxB.  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  fkvors  a 
Union  of  the  Colonies,  1782, 18& 

CoxlTencb.    Portrait  and  autograph  oi;  869.    Notice 


CradU.    Gt  Peregrine  White,  78w 

Obaio,  M%)or,  845. 

Cbaik,  Dr.  His  anecdote  of  Washington's  wonderfal 
escape  from  death,  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  1^ 

Ckaupton,  Mr.    British  Minister,  dismissed,  d'iS,  539. 

Cbanch,  Judge.  Administers  the  oath  of  office  to 
President  Tyler,  475. 

Cbanb,  Stephb.n.  Member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774,  588. 

Craruy  Island,  480l 

Cbavkn,  Lord.  One  of  the  principal  friends  of  Charles 
IL,  98. 

Cbavxn,  Chablbs.    Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  17A. 

Crawpobd,  Gboboe  W.    Secretary  of  War,  in  1^48, 499. 

Cbawpobd,  Wiluam  H.  United  States  Minister  to 
France,  1818.  429.  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  1S17, 
447.    Nominated  for  the  Presidency,  1884, 4M. 

Creation  of  (As  World.  Indian  traiditions  revpecting 
the,  16w 

Creek  Indiana,  i».  Their  lands,  80, 456,  456.  Allies  of 
the  British,  80.  Confederates,  19,  89,  80.  McGilllvrar, 
Emperor  of  the,  16,  Subjugation  of  the,  2>.  Allies 
of  tne  North  Carolina  Colon v,  i&^  Capture  Fort 
Mimms,  In  1818,  427.  General  Jackson's  expedition 
against  the,  in  1814,  428.  Allies  of  the  Scminoleik 
1886,467.    Creek  Sachem,  To-mo-chi-chi,  108^       » 

Creole*.    Origin  of  the,  4L 

*'  ^rsscsn^  CUy''  steamboat,  618. 

Crimea,  The.  Enlistments  in  American  cities,  for  the 
English  army  in,  528. 

Cbittbnobn,  J.  J.  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  1841^74,  508. 

Crittenden,  William  L.  At  Cuba,  in  1851 ;  execnted. 
508. 

Cbooiian,  Major.    Portrait  and  notice  ot,  4S0. 

Crown  Land*.    Discussion  respecting,  611. 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  Proposes  to  send  shiM,  to  assist 
the  Connecticut  colonies  asainst  the  Dutch,  136. 
His  supposed  intention  to  niiffmte  to  America.  Idn. 
His  motto,  180.  Opposed  by  Virginia,  1U8.  NoUee 
of,  108. 

Cbomwell,  RicnABD,  109. 

cVoes.  Of  St  George,  144.  Of  St  Andrew.  144.  Pine, 
erected  by  De  Soto,  44  Planted  on  the  shore  of 
Gasp^  Inlet,  48. 

Crow  Indiana,  82,  88. 

Crow  Hirer,  19. 

Crown  Point,  199.  Samnel  Champlain  at,  68.  John- 
son's expedition  against,  1S5l    Plan  of,  800. 

Crowninsiiibld,  Benjamin.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1817,  447. 

Ceuoeb,  John.  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Sights, 
215,  549.    Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  C»n2res^  566. 

CatoBB,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  885l  in  South  Carolina, 
1780,  818, 815. 

CrutNidere.    Account  of  the,  88. 

Cryglal  Palace.    At  London ;  at  New  Y<trk.  517. 

Cuba.  Discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  4».  Exploring 
voyage  to,  41.  Invasion  of^  by  Lopez.  5  r2.  Prepara- 
tion at  Now  York  for  the  Invasion  of.  InM,  5(1&  Re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Spain  respect- 
ing, 1852,  612.  Affair  of  the  » m<ick  Warrior^  at, 
1854 ;  proposed  invasion  of,  1S54, 021.  Proposed  pur- 
chase or  seizure  of,  522.    Conspiracy  in,  in  1855, 5s7. 

Citlpbppeb,  Lord.  Grants  to,  by  Charles  XL,  110.  Hii 
character,  11& 

CiTLPBPPBB,  JoBN.  99.  The  revolt  led  by,  164.  Layi 
out  the  dtr  of  Charleston,  165^ 

Culpepper  Flag,  248 

CiTNNiNOHAM,  Provost-MsTshal,  858. 

Currency,  National.    Of  the  United  Stated  878. 

Cup,  Sil  ver.  Found  in  an  ancient  mound  at  Marietta^  IL 

CrsHiNO,  Caleb.  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  1858. 516i 

CvsHiHo,  Thomas.  Member  of  the  flnt  Continental 
Congress.  1774,  588. 

CusuiNG,  William,  Judge,  869. 

Ccshmah,  Robert,  77. 

Cl-stis,  George  W.  P.    Notic«  ot,  514, 515. 

Cittler,  Manassbii,  868. 

^'CVaM^**  frigate,  44a 

Dacbbs,  Captain,  414. 

Dade,  Fbancis  L.,  }da}or.    Massacred,  1630, 467.    No- 

Uce  of,  467. 
DaKcotah  Indian*,  81,  82.     HosUle  to   the  United 

Sutes,  1818,  88.    ConlMerated  with  the  Sacs  and 

Foxes,  18.^,  88.    Language,  18. 
Dale,  Sib  Thomas.    Arrives  at  Jamestown,  with  i^ 

plies,  68.    Governor  of  VirglnUi  in  1614,  76l 
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Dallas,  OsoBOt  K.  Yiee-Presideiit  of  the  United 
States,  1846,  478. 

Daxa,  FaAMCtt,  8Sfi,  85C,  611. 

DAicisLSf  Colonel,  109. 

JDanvers^  Wltcbcnft  at,  188. 

Daeb,  Elbahos.    Her  daughter  YirginiA,  66. 

Dariiuy  Isthmus  cf.  Boundarr  ot  the  Aztec  empire, 
la  Colonized,  in  1610^  br  Vaaco  Niumz  de  Balboa, 
41.    Ship  Canal,  624. 

DarUmoHik  OolUgty  178. 

JktughUrM  cf  Libtrty,  216. 

Davsnpobt,  John,  88. 

Datib,  William  KicHAU>BOir,  Colonel,  818, 866.  En- 
voy to  Franoe,  1799,  886. 

Datis,  JsmueoM.    Secretanr  of  War,  in  1868, 516. 

D*A  YLLOV,  Lucas  Yasqukz.  Enslaves  natives  of  the  Ber- 
inQdas,4a.  Governor  of  Chloora ;  mortally  wounded, 
4a 

pATTOir,  JovATHAV,  866l  Slgnot  of  the  Constitotlon 
of  the  United  SUtes,  629. 

Dayton,  William  L.  Nominated  Yloe-President  of 
the  United  States,  1856,  688. 

Dbane,  SiLASb  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774, 688.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Na^ 
val  AiEairs.  1776, 807, 808.  American  Agent  in  France, 
266.  On  the  American  embassy  to  France.  1776,  266. 
Betunis  to  America,  1778,  887.  Proposes  to  nn>!tent 
to  the  French  Qovernment  Sittennouse's  Plaueta- 
rinm,  269.    Portrait  and  notice  oC  266. 

Dbarbobn,  HxNKY.  Secretary  of  War,  1801,890.  Com- 
mands the  Army  of  the  North,  1818,  412.  At  York, 
OinadiL  181&  435.    Portrait  and  notice  of,  4101 

Dtath.    Punishment  o^  among  Indians,  16. 

Dboatub,  Stbpdbn,  Commodore,  416.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 1816:  at  Algiers;  at  Tunis,  446.  His  exploit 
at  Tripoli,  W8.  Captured,  1816,  440.  Portrait  and 
notice  oi;  892. 

"  Decatur;^  sloop  of  war,  688. 

I>eelaration  of  Independence^  cony  of  the,  690--601. 

DeclaraUoH  ofRighie,  in  1688, 147 ;  in  1766,  216,  649. 

Db  Cobdova  :  see  Cobdova. 

DterMd,  Connecticut,  126.     Attacked  by  Bouvillo, 

Db  Habt,  John.  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774  688. 

Db  Havbn,  Lieutenant,  609. 

Db  Hbistbi.    Hesaian  General,  258,  864. 

Db  Kalb,  Baron.  In  the  Southern  campaign,  1779, 
1780,  809,  814.  Death  oj;  816.  Monument  to ;  por- 
trait and  notice  of^  816. 

Dblancby,  Jambb,  Oovemor,  188, 166.  Favors  a  Stamp 
Act,  1766,  641. 

Delaware.  Settlement  ot,  98.  Colonies,  144.  Swedes 
in,  68.  Yields  to  the  Dutch,  Id  1678, 147.  An  inde- 
pendent colony,  in  1776,  169. 

Delatoare  Buy.    Verrazanl  anchors  in,  48. 

Delaware  IndUine^  17.  81.  Their  lands,  21.  Treaties 
with  the,  161,  868.    Tbeii*  hostility  to  the  English,  19. 

Delatoare  River,  Washington  crosses  the,  26«). 

Pb  la  Wabr,  Lord.  Oovemor  of  Ylrginia,  63.  At 
Jameatown,  69.    Character  of;  death  o^  69. 

Dein-Hacen^  Holland.    Puritans  sail  from,  1620,  77. 

Deluge^  The  Universal.    Indian  traditions  of,  16. 

Democracy.  At  Massachusetts  Colony,  changed  to  a 
Bepresentatlve  Government,  11& 

DemocraUc  Party  In  the  United  States,  1856,  681. 

Db  Monts.  His  expedition  to  America ;  his  fort ;  his 
colony,  68. 

Denmark.  Comprised  in  Scandinavia.  84.  Traffic  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland  with,  in  960,  85. 

Deeeeni.    Indian  rule  of,  16. 

Deeeret  The  country  of  the  Mormons;  signification  of 
the  name,  604 

Dbsha,  Joskph.    On  the  war  of  1818, 409. 

Db  Soto,  Febdinand.  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  of  Flor- 
ida ;  lands  at  Tampa  bay ;  discovers  the  Mississippi 
river,  ln164r,  44, 46.  Proceeds  to  New  Madrid ;  death 
oi;  46.    Portrait  ot,  44. 

D'EsTAiNo:  see  EftTATNO. 

Detroit.    CUiptnre  oC  1818,  424. 

Db  Ybibs.  Captain,  98.    His  plantation,  140. 

Dbxtbb,  Samubu  889. 

Diaz.  Portuguese  navigator,  discovers  Stormy  Cape, 
87. 

DiOKiNSON,  John.    Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con-  ' 

fress,.  556.     Member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  ' 
774;  corrects  the  Petition  to  the  King,  678, 688.    Au- 
thor of  the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Qnebeo.  572.  > 
Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  611.    Chair-  \ 
man  of  the  Convention  on  Uie  Constitution  of  the  ; 


United  States,  866.    Signer  of  the  Constitatioo,  629. 
His  "  Letter^"  218.    Portrait  and  autograph  of;  219. 

DiOKiNBON,  Mahlon.    SeoretaiT  of  the  Navy,  1886, 470. 

DiBBKAU,  Babon.  Fate  of  his  expedition,  189,  19u. 
Death  of,  190. 

Dime.    United  States  coin,  878. 

DiNocBATBB,  the  Architect  His  proposed  statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  60. 

DiNwiDDiB,  EoBEBT,  Govcmor,  185.  His  letter  to  St. 
Pierre,  181.    His  independent  companies,  164. 

Directory,  The  French,  883,  8»4. 

Diecoeeriee.    English  and  French,  46  ss. 

Dieeentere,  in  England.  76. 

Dobbin,  James  C.    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1858,  516. 

DOBBS,  Governor.  186. 

Dobbe'e  Ferry,  257. 

Dollar,  American,  872. 

Dominion,  The  Old :  see  Old  Dominion. 

DoNBLBON,  Andbbw  J.,  479.  Nominated  Yice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  la^6,  681. 

DoNOAN,  TiioMAB,  Govemor.  147. 

Doniphan,  CoioneL  At  Bracotl,  Chihuahua,  and  Sal- 
tillo,  488,  489. 

DoNop,  Count    At  Burlington.  868.    Death  of;  295. 

Dorvheeter,  BIa.s<uichusetU.    Founded,  118. 

DoRB,  Thomas  W.,  477. 

Douglass,  Mr.  of  Iliinoia.  His  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
1864,  619. 

Dover.    Attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians,  1669, 180. 

DowNiE,  Commodore,  484.    Death  of,  485. 

Dbakb,  Sib  Fbancu,  56.  At  St.  Augufttinp,  67.  Dis- 
covers the  tobacco-plant ;  introduces  it  Into  England. 
7a  • 

Dbakb,  S.  G.    His  Book  of  the  Indians.  88. 

Dbayton,  William  Hbnby.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  611. 

Droumed  Lands  of  Illinois,  808. 

Dbvmmono,  General,  482,  48&  At  Burlington  Heights, 
488.    At  Fort  Erie,  1814, 484. 

Dbummond,  William,  Rev.,  111.    Executed,  97, 112. 

Duality  of  God.    Taught  by  Indian^  16. 

DuANB,  James.  Member  oi  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress^ 774,  688.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Conledero- 
tlon,  611. 

DuANP.,  William  J.  Beftises  to  withdraw  the  Govern- 
ment f^nds  ft-om  the  United  States  Bank,  465. 

DucuE,  Jacob,  Rev.,  828. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  129. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  117.  Deputy-Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colonv,  lia 

DmiB,  William.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

DuNBAB,  Colonel,  186. 

DuNMOBB,  Lord,  287,  848.  His  arbitrary  measures,  in 
1776,  589.  Chanred  with  employing  Indians  against 
the  Yirginlana,  600. 

Du  QUEBNE,  The  Ma^qui^  1S2. 

Du  Queene,  Fort :  see  Fort  Du  Qfteene. 

DuBTAN,  Mn.  Captured  by  the  FAsnch  and  Indians, 
184. 

Dutch,  The.  Their  maritime  enterprise,  1609,  71.  East 
India  Company  of,  send  a  ship  to  the  Hudson  River, 
71.  Purchase  Manhattan  Islaml  from  the  Manhattan 
Indians ;  their  contesta  with  the  Indians,  21.  Settle 
at  New  Amstenlam,  62.  In  New  Netherland,  send  a 
friendly  salutation  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  118. 
Their  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Puritans.  86.  Op- 
pose Captain  llolme^  1688,86.  Purchase  Long  Island, 
114.  Claim  Jurisdiction,  upon  the  Connecticut  121. 
Settle  in  South  Carolina,  99.  Take  p<isse.s»lon  of  New 
York,  in  1678,  147.  Monopolize  the  trade  of  Japan, 
612. 

Dutch.  East  India  Company,  69.  71.  West  India  Com- 
pany, 72,  93, 189, 144.  Mariners,  traffic  of,  with  East- 
ern Asia,  69.  Traders,  story  of  Captain  Argall  and.  In 
1618,  72. 

Dutchman.    Picture  of  a,  176. 

Dutch  Point,  Connecticut,  85. 

Dwioirr,  Thbodobe.    Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, 444. 
Dyeb,  Eliphalbt.    Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, 656 ;  and  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  558. 

Rtgle.    American  gold  coin,  872. 

JSnrle.    Districts  gtWemed  by,  78. 

EuH  India  Company.    Send  tea  to  America;  notice 

of  the,  224. 
F(i«t  Jersey,  160. 

SitMem  SUmm.    Population  of,  in  1660,  81. 
JSating.    Tribes  In  America,  that  existed  withoot,  18. 
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Eaton,  John  H.    Secretary  of  War,  18S9, 461. 

Eatox,  Tukophilus.    Governor,  88,  IM. 

Eaton,  William,  Captain.    Consul  at  Tripoli,  809. 

Edda  Indittju,  88. 

Bdbx,  William.    Commissioner  sent  to  America,  1778, 

280. 
*  JSd^nion,  North  Carolina.  First  popular  assembly  at,  98. 
Xdtication.     Fostered  by  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 

121.    In  the  colonies,  1t8. 
Edwabd  VI.,  of  England,  75. 

EOWAKDS,  JOKATIIAX,  210. 

Efpixguam,  Governor.    Character  of,  113. 

JDgypi.    Origin  of  the  Indians  referred  to,  11. 

Elba.    Bonaparte  at,  1814,  481. 

ElectorM  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States,  861. 
EtectrO'tnagnette  tdegraph,  607. 
Eliot,  Joux,  Rev.,  128. 
ELizABBTii,  Queen,  of  England,  61,  76L 
MUabtth  Idands.    Discovered,  67. 
EiiMabethtawn^  New  Jersey.    Origin  of  the  name,  169. 

Families  remove  flroin  Long  Island  to,  in  16^  169. 
Ellkky,  William.    Signer  of  the  Articles  oi  Confo<ler- 
.  atlon,  611 ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

602. 
Elliott,  Sits  anna,  Mrs.,  809. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  866,  869.    Envoy  to  France,  1799, 

886.    On  the  Jadictiry  of  the  United  States,  868.    Por- 
trait and  aatograph  of,  860.    Notice  ot,  869. 
Elm.    Penn's  treaty,  96,  161. 
Embarkation  of  <Ae  PUgHma,    Weir's  picture  of  the, 

77. 
Emdioot,  Johh,  117.  • 
EngUtnd :  see  Great  Britain. 
English  getUleman.    Picture  of  an,  in  1680,  67. 
*»EnUrpriMr  brig,  480. 
'^Epervier'*  brig,  440. 

EHe  Indiantu  19,  28.    Invaded  by  the  Five  Nations,  84. 
EtU  Canal,  466,  467. 
Erie,  Lake :  see  Lake  Erie. 
Emw/au.    Battle  at,  in  IS  1 4,  42S, 
Erskixk,  General.    At  Trenton,  268. 
Ekseixr.  Mr.   British  Miniter  to  the  United  Stoics,  406. 
Eaopits  Indiana.  148. 
EaqtUnunuB  Indiana^  17.    Their  accoont  of  Sir  John 

Franklin's  party,  609. 
"-Bm«b"  frigate,  414,  430,  481. 
EsTAiNO,  Count  d\    Sent,  with  a  fleet,  to  America,  286. 

His  fleet  disabled  by  a  storm,  1778,  289.    In  the  West 

Indies,  1778,  292.    Off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  1779,  806. 

At  the  siege  of  Savannah,  806.    Portrait  and  notice 

of,  289. 
EsTAMPES.    EsEccuted  in  Cuba,  In  1866,  627. 
Estramadura.    Cortes  died  at,  in  1664,  48. 
Etckemin  Indiana,  22. 

EcsTia,  William.    Secretary  of  War,  in  1S09,  406. 
EuUiw  Springe.    Battle  of,  i  n  1 781 ,  888. 
EvKRETT,  Edward.    His  letter  on  English  and  French 

interference  respecting  Cuba,  618. 
Ewixo,  Jamrb.    Genenu.    At  Trenton,  268. 
EwiNG,  Thomas.    Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  in  1S41, 

474;  of  the  Interior,  in  1849,  499. 
Excommunication.    Account  of,  76. 
Eafeier,  New  Hampshire.    Founded,  80. 
Eye.    A  people  in  America  with  only  one,  18. 

Fair/teld,  Connecticut,  88. 

Fairhair,  Harold,  of  Denmark,  85. 

Falla.  of  the  James  River,  106, 108. 

Famine.    In  the  Virginia  Colony,  1610,  68.  ' 

HaneuU  Hall.    Picture  of,  226. 

Fauchkt,  M.    Succeeds  M.  Genet,  878. 

Fait  LEXER,  Mi^or,  480. 

Faust,  Jonx.    His  printing-ofllce,  62. 

Feathera.    Indian  ornamentit,  14. 

Federal  Oonatituiion,  859,  360,  861. 

Federalist  Party,  877. 

^'Federalist,''  The.  A  aeries  of  papers  by  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  Madison,  861. 

Felucca  Gun-boat,  401. 

FsxDALL,  Governor,  168. 

Fbrbixaxd  and  Isabella,  88, 60.  Patrons  of  Colum- 
bus, 60. 

Frrousox,  Adam.  286. 

Frrg^sox,  Captain.  Anecdote  of  htm  and  Colonel 
Horry,  8.36. 

FsRotrsox,  Mrs.  Her  attempt  to  bribe  General  Reed. 
2m. 

Ferousox,  Patrick,  Major.  At  Kiiig*s  MoontaiiL  1780, 
819.    Death  and  grave  of,  819.  -^     -^ 


Fernando  ds  Toot.    Massacre  at,  In  1847, 489. 

Ferrar,  Nioholab,  197. 

Few,  William,  866, 866.    Signer  of  the  ConatitaUon  ef 

the  United  SUtes,  629. 
FideUty,  The  Order  oi;  8SS. 
Fillmore,  Millard.     Vice-President  of  the  United 

States,  498.    President,  1860,  501,  608.    Nooiioatedfor 

the  Presidency.  1866, 681.   Portrait  and  aatograph  o( 

602.    Notice  o<  601. 
Fine  Arte  in  America,  809. 
Finland.    Comprised  in  Scandinavia,  34. 
Fire-placeay  Ancient.    Found  in  North  Amavica,  11. 
FxBUBR,  Hendrigk.     Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, 666. 
FisiiBR,  Mart,  Quakeress.    Arrives  at  Boston,  in  16B6, 

122. 
Fiaheriea,  849.    Prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament  respect- 
ing the,  1776,  281.    Difliculties  between  Great  BrilaiB 

and  the  United  States  respecting  the,  in  IbfiS,  511 ; 

treaty  respecting  the,  68& 
Fiehing  Creek,  27. 
B^iTzsiMoxs,  Thomas,  866.    Signer  of  tho  ConstituUon 

of  the  United  States,  689. 
Fi^e  Nations.  Tho.    History  oil  88.    Their  territory; 

their  confederates,  28.    Joine<l  by  the  MissiasagiBca, 

17.    At  war  with  the  Ottawas,  and  the  Hnrono,  18, 

69 ;  the  Krics,  the  Andastes,  and  the  Sbawaeea,  19 ; 

the  Wyandots,  24 ;  tho  Cherokecs,  27;  the  Catawbas» 

in  1701,  26:  the  Lenni-LenaDes,  in  1660,  2L    Captain 

John  Smith's  friondly  relations  with,  87.    AlUeaof 

Governor  Winthrop,  181.    Attempts  of  James  IL  ta 

introduce  French  priests  among  them,  147.    Their 

treaty  of  neutrality,  in  1701, 186. 
Flag.    Culpepper,  248.    Koyal,  of  Great  BHWd,  144. 

Union,  246.      Of  the  thirteen  stripes,  unfUrled  by 

Washington  at  Cambridge,  144. 
Ftttthead  Indians,  9S. 
Flax,  American,  806. 
Fl-eet    Of  Columbus,  picture  of  the,  89.    Of  Engiajid: 

see  Great  Britain.    Of  France :  see  France, 
Fleming,  Captain.    Death  oC;  269. 
FLirrc'HER,  Bexjamix,  Governor,  149, 156,  IM. 
Flint  Ri/eer.    De  Soto  on  the  banks  of  the,  in  1589, 44. 
Floating  Batteries.    Described,  801. 
Florida.    Discovery  of;  origin  of  the  name,  48.    Nar- 

vaez.  Governor  of,  48, 44    Melendez's  expeditioB  to, 

60,  61.     Oglethorpe's  expedition  to,  178.     Ceded  to 

England,  1768,  804.     Restored  to  Spain,  1788,  M9. 

Ceded  to  the  United  BUtes,  1819,  461.  State  o^  added 

to  the  Union,  1846,  478. 
Floyd,  William.    Member  of  the  flrat  CootlBeBtal 

Congress,  1774, 668.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 

dependence,  608. 
FousoM,  Nathaxiel.    Member  of  the  flret  ContiBental 

Cengre.<is,  1774, 588. 
FooTE,  Mr.,  Senator  from  Mississippi.  601. 
FoBBiw,  Joax,  General.    Acts  contrary  to  the  Bdvlee 

of  Washington ;  his  expedition  to  Fort  Du  QucaDa, 

198. 
Force,  Peter.    His  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Congrm^ 

578.    His  ''National  CaleDdar,*"  61& 
FoRaTTH,  JoHX.    Secretary  of  State,  1886, 47a 
Forts. 

Adams,  8T4. 

Amsterdam,  189. 

Andrew,  178. 

Bower.  488. 

Brooke,  467. 

Brown,  481. 

Carolina,  61,  98. 

Ciwlmir,  142,  148. 

Clinu)n.  288,  884. 

Cumberland,  198. 

Dearborn,  412. 

Dpflance,  874,  416L 

Deposit,  416. 

DieRT>.  178. 

Drane,  467. 

Du  Quesne.  87. 168, 186, 166L  • 

Edward.  189, 190, 191, 198,  875. 

Erie,  488, 484. 

Forty  Fort,  290. 

Freileriea,  178. 

Frontenac,  198. 

Galphin,  886. 

George,  on  Lake  George,  196,  414»  485,  486^  4Sr. 

Geonrc,  New  York  aty,  848, 851. 

Granby,  886. 

Griswold,  840. 

UamUton,  868L 
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Hnrlaon,  416. 
Independeocef  20,  SSOl 
King;  4Vt. 
La  Fayette,  898. 
Learenwortb,  488,  4B& 
Le  Boeaf;  18t 

I^mon,  189. 

MackiDAw,  4U. 
Maiden,  410. 
Mcigts  418. 
Mercer,  274,  27S. 
Mifflin,  274 
M'Henry,  487.     , 
Mimms,  427. 
Montgomery,  288. 
Morgan,  488. 
Mooea,172. 
Motte,  886. 

Moultrie,  249,  810,  468. 
Nassau,  72,  98.  94. 
Necessity,  18a 
Niagara,  199,  2<N),  427. 
Ninety.8ix,  818,  83&,  880. 
Ontario,  189.  192. 
Orange,  72, 189, 144, 148. 
Oswego,  189, 192. 
Pepperell,  189. 
Pitt,  19a 
PrenqQe  II^  181. 
Prince  George,  885. 
Putnam,  288,  824 ' 
Keooveiy,  874. 
Bt  Frederic,  189. 
Bt  Philip,  440. 
Sandusky,  419. 
Bchnyler,  27& 
Bimon,  178. 
Btanwix,  27a 
Stephenson,  419. 
Stoddart,  89a 
Bnllivan,  249. 
Trumbull,  840. 
Venango,  ISl. 
Washington,  258. 
Watson.  885. 
Wayne,  874  416. 
Winiam,  17a 
William  Henry,  191, 194. 

Fortificdttiontt,  Ancient.    Kulns  of.  In  America,  11. 

Forward,  Waltrr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1841,475. 

FowU    The  first  taken  to  Virginia,  1609,  68. 

Fox,  Charles.  His  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain.  1777,  282.  Ills  remark  respecting  the  butilo 
of  Guilford,  883. 

Fox,  Georor.  Visits  his  Quaker  brethren  In  America, 
167^94    Notice  of,  122. 

Fom  iMliant,  17.  (Conspire  against  the  Enj^ish,  1768, 
206l    8ee  JSaca  and  Ftxtfs. 

France.  A  cross,  with  the  arms  ot,  planted  on  the 
shore  of  Gasp6  Inlet,  1584,  4a  Cessation  of  her  long 
contest  with  England,  1604,  68.  War  with  England, 
IdSSi,  180.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1702,  13Sl 
First  American  embassy  to.  1776,266.  Alliance  oi; 
with  the  United  States.  177a  288.  Fleet  of.  sent  to 
America,  in  177a  286.  Secret  treaty  of,  with  Spain, 
1779.  8<>6.  Depredations  by,  on  American  commerce, 
1796,  882.  Fleet  of,  attacked  by  Arbuthnot,  1761, 880. 
Bevolutlon  In,  179a  877.  War  with  England.  Spain, 
and  Holland,  1798,  877.  Jealous  of  the  United  Suites, 
1796,  &i2.  War  with  the  United  States,  1798,  *». 
Injures  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  1H06,  401. 
Negoti.ations  of,  with  the  Unitc<l  States,  1810,  406. 
Mr.  Crawford,  United  States  Minister  to,  1818,  4:29. 
Claims  of,  in  North  America,  18a  Claims  of  the 
United  States  against,  468:  see  French,  Interfer- 
ence of,  respecting  Cuba.  In  1852.  518.  •  Protests 
Mralnst  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
United  State^  In  1853,  519. 

Francis  I.    His  Expedition  to  America,  In  1628,  47. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  210.  His  Plan  or  Colonial  Con- 
federatltHi,  1754  l$a  A  Colonel,  against  the  Indians 
at  Kittaning,  1756, 19a  At  Boston,  1775,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  2f^.  Circulates  in 
England  the  State-papers  of  the  Colonial  CongreM, 
880.  On  the  Committee  to  confer  with  Lord  Ilowe, 
S57.  On  the  Committee  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 251,  252.  On  the  embassy  to  France, 
177a  Issues  commissions  to  naval  oflleers,  808.  Com- 
missioner on  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1782|  848.    The 


Pope's  Ntmdo  makes  OTertnres  to,  respecting  aa 
Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  United  States,  17Sa  85a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 1787,  85a  His  propositiun,  respecting  prayers 
at  the  C'onvention,  mi,  859.  His  account  of  the 
father  of  Cotton  Mather.  184  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  602;  and  of  the  €<instltotlon 
of  the  United  States,  620.  M.  Tnrgot's  motto  for  a 
medal  In  honor  of;  60a  Portraits  of,  867,  589.  Auto- 
graph of,  867. 

Franklin,  Sir  John.    Uls  Expedition,  in  1845,  509. 

Fraskr,  General.  27a 

Frrdrric  tiik  Gesat.  His  opinion  of  Washington, 
269. 

Frrderio  III.,  of  Prussia,  481. 

FretfericJMmrg,  Virginia,  67. 

Fretlonia.  New  York.    Antiquities  found  hear,  11. 

Free  InaUuiioM,    Growth  of,  1 14. 

Freedom.  Ideas  ot,  in  Massachusetts,  In  1685, 118.  In 
the  United  States,  629. 

Frrlinohuysrn.  Turodorrl  Nominated  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1844,  47a 

Frrmont,  John  Charlkb,  Colonel.  His  exploits  la 
California,  487.  At  Los  Angclos;  at  San  Gabriel; 
refuses  to  obey  Colonel  Kearney,  and  is  deprived  of 
his  commission,  487.  Senator  from  Callt'omia,  in 
1S49,  499.  Explores  the  Cochatope  Pass,  516.  Nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  of  the  Unite<l  States,  in 
lSi56,  582.  Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  ot  487, 
48S. 

Frrnch,  Parkxe  H.,  Colonel,  427. 

French.  Colony,  on  Sable  Island,  57.  Acadian,  121. 
Possessions  in  North  America,  between  the  Penob- 
scot and  St.  Croix,  129.  Protestants,  thirty  fiimilles 
of,  at  Manhattan,  in  1623,  78 :  in  Carolina,  M.  Revo- 
lution, 377.  Settlement,  the  earliest  in  the  New 
Wori(Lj5S  59.    Spoliations,  468. 

French^  The.  In  Canada,  discover  the  Algonquin^  17. 
First  visit  of,  to  the  Sioux  Indiana,  in  1660,  82,  Ear- 
liest explorers  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Missishinpi,  81. 
Subjugation  of,  in  North  America,  204.  Assailed  by 
the  Natchez  Indians,  whom  they  almost  annihilate, 
In  1780,  29.  Their  expedlUon  against  Charieston, 
169. 

French  and  Indi4tn  War,  19, 104, 188, 179. 

Frenchtown.    Burned,  in  1618,  480. 

Freah  Water  Hirer,  f&. 

Frobishrl  Sir  Martin.  His  Expedition,  52.  The 
ship  used  by,  60.    Notice  of,  51. 

'•/Vo/ic,'' brig,  415. 

Frontrnac,  M.,  Governor  of  Canada,  181.  Burns 
Schenectada,  130,  181.    Repelled  by  Schuyler,  149. 

Fry,  Joshua,  Colonel,  1^.    Death  of,  188. 

Fugitive  SUtve  Law,  507.  Fugitive  slave  arrested  at 
Boston,  in  1854,  521. 

*'  FulUm,'"  ship  of  war,  512. 

Fulton,  Robert.  Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  ot 
898,899. 

^^FundamenUd  (\tn^Uuium$^^  The,  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Locke.  164, 165,167. 

Funeral.  Cereraonte^  Indian,  15.  Pyre,  Algonquin,  15. 

Fure.    Trade  In,  72,  116, 189, 140. 

Gadsden,  Currtopukb,  Lieutenant-Governor,  812, 656, 
558. 

Gaoe,  Thomas,  General.  A  Llcntenant-Coloncl  at  the 
Battle  of  Mononguhola,  1755,  186.  Governor  of  Mon- 
treal, 1760,  2('a  Enters  Boston  with  soldiers.  1768, 
220.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  1774,  226.  Sends 
his  secretary  to  disnolve  the  General  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  1774,227.  Fortifies  Boston,  229.  No- 
tice of,  229. 

Gaines,  EoairND  P.,  General.  Arrests  Aaron  Burr,  1q 
1807,  89H.  At  Fort  Erie.  1814  78a  His  expediUon 
agalnnt  the  Seniinolcs,  lbl7 ;  Joined  by  General  Jack- 
son, 448.  Assailed  by  the  Semlnoles,  near  Withlacoo- 
chee,  467.    Notices  of,  448,  467. 

Gaulro.    His  theory  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  87. 

Gallatin,  Albert.  Leading  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1 794  889.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
890,  40a  Envoy,  1812,  419.  United  States  Commis- 
sioner at  Ghent,  1814  448. 

GaUeya.    Described,  172. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  260,  588. 

Gaiveeion,    Pirates  and  slave-dealers  at,  44a 

Gambier,  Lord.  British  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  1814 
43a 

Gansrvoort,  Colonel.    At  Fort  Stanwix.  278. 

Garamoula.    One  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Onondagaa, 
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GAEDximt,  Colonel,  89S. 
Oatpi  IiiUL  48. 
**Ga9pi€'^  schooner,  228, 810. 

Oatks,  IIokatio,  General.  His  appolnment  as  A^a- 
tant-General,  28S.  Succeeds  General  Thomas,  261. 
Supersedes  General  Schuyler,  277.  At  Bemts's 
Heights,  278.  Burgoyne  surrenders  to,  281.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  War,  177S  294.  His  flight  to 
Charlotte,  17S0,  SKL  Trial  of,  330.  Portrait  and  no- 
tice of,  814 
Gatks,  Sib  Thohab,  4S9.  At  Jamestown,  1611,  69.  Be- 
turns  to  England,  1614,  70. 

Gkiock,  Emily,  887. 

Gknkt,  Edmunu  CaARLEB.  Minister  f^om  France  to 
the  United  States,  877.  Fits  out  privateers,  877.  Re- 
called, in  1794,  87&    Notice  of,  877. 

0«ne9ee  County^  New  York.  Ancient  bit  of  sllyer 
found  in,  11. 

Gensva^  Switzerland.    Witchcraft  at,  189. 

Gentleman.  Import  of  the  word,  in  1606,  64,  67.  En- 
glish :  see  Engl  Mi  Gentltman. 

GkoKMK  L,  of  England,  186, 187. 

Grorob  II.,  of  England.  Accession  oi^  187.  Charter 
granted  by,  for  the  proposed  Georgia  Colony.  100. 

Georor  III.,  of  England.  Accession  of,  212.  Ills  insan- 
ity, 9^  Leaden  statne  of,  at  New  York,  pulled  down, 
252. 

Gbobor,  Prince  of  Denmark,  186L 

^'■George  WasMngUm'^  frigate,  891. 

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.    Burnt,  in  1818, 480. 

Georgia.  Settlement  of,  99.  Seal  of  100.  Colonr  In, 
founded  by  Oglethorpe,  62.  Colony  of;  origin  or  the 
name,  100.  Invaded  by  the  Spaniard^  172.  Receives 
Parliamentary  aid,  2()9.  .  Claims  of,  to  Cherokee 
lands,  461.  Controversy  in,  concerning  the  Creek 
lands,  455,  456. 

Gerard,  M.   French  Minister  to  the  United  States,  287. 

Germans.    In  North  Carolina,  168. 

Gbrrt,  Elbridob,  856.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611 ;  and  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 602.  Envoy  to  France,  1797,  885.  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Unlte'd  States,  IbOS,  497. 

Orrmainb,  George,  Lord,  2S2,  845. 

Germantown.    Battle  of,  275. 

Gehlrr.    Notice  of,  228. 

Ghent    Treaty  at,  448,  444. 

Giants.    In  America,  stories  of,  12. 

Giddinob,  Major.    At  Ceralvo,  486. 

Gilbert,  Edward,  ot  California,  499. 

Gilbert,  Sir  IIirMriiREY,  52,  68.  His  expedition  to 
America ;  notice  of,  52. 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  68. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  68. 

Gilman,  Nicholas,  856,  620. 

Gist,  General,  847. 

Gloucksteb.  Duke  oC  272. 

Glotice«ter,  Delaware,  94. 

GloiiceeUr,  VI rgl nia.    Fortl fled  by  Corn  wallls,  1781, 840. 

Go(U«.    The  first  taken  to  Virginia,  1609,  68. 

God.    Duality  oi;  taught  by  the  Indians,  15. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  209. 

GODYN,  SAMUE^  92,  189. 

GoFFE,  William.    The  regicide  Judge,  128, 126. 

Golfl.  Thirst  for,  in  the  \Mrginia  Colony,  In  1606,  67. 
Discovery  of,  in  California,  497. 

GoLUHBOROUOii,  RoBERT.  Member  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1774,  588. 

Goldsmiths.    Among  the  Virginia  colonists,  in  1606,  67. 

GoRR,  CnRiSTOPnER,  222. 

Gorges,  Sir  Febnamdo,  68,  79,  129.  Associated  with 
John  Mason,  79. 

Gorham,  NATnAXiBL,856,  850, 629. 

GoRM,  the  Old,  of  Norway,  86. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew.  67,  68,  65.  His  discoveries : 
his  fort,  57.    Death  of,  65. 

Gottenburg.    Minult  sails  iVom,  in  1687,  08. 

Gouldboukn,  Hbxry.  British  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
in  1914,  448. 

Gourges,  Domikio  SB.  SarprisoB  and  captnres  Fort 
Carolina,  51. 

Gorernment    Three  forms  of,  in  America,  211. 

Graffrxrikd,  Count.  168. 

GRAfiAM,  William  A.  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  1850, 
602.    Nominated  Vlce-Presldont,  1852,  518. 

Gbanobr,  Francis.    Postmaster-General,  in  1841,  474. 

Grant,  James,  Colonel.  204. 

Grant,  General  (British),  268.    His  reply  to  Rail  262. 

Grassb,  Count  de,  889,  WO.    Portrait  ot  840. 

Graves,  Admiral,  840. 

Grates^  Indian,  15. 


Gray,  Samttbl.  Killed  at  Boston,  by  Preilos%  nMB,  ttL 
Gbatbon,  William,  866. 

Great  Briiain.  First  maritime  connection  with  Ra»- 
sla,  47.  Invaded  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  57.  Cram 
tlon  of  the  long  contest  o(  with  France,  1604,  68L  War 
with  France,  16S8, 180 ;  with  Holland,  1678, 147 ;  witk 
Spain,  1779,  185,  806;  with  Holland,  17sf^  827.  Ac- 
knowledges the  Independence  of  the  United  States^ 
nS8.  848.  Non-intercourse  with  tho  United  Statea, 
1806,  899.  Ii\jures  the  commerce  of  the  United  Suiea. 
401.  Navy  of,  in  1812,  414.  At  war  with  the  United 
States,  1812,  409 ;  Treaty  of  Peaoe,  1816.  448.  Clainu 
oC  to  territorr  in  North  America,  17,  68, 180, 478,  470. 
Difllculties  ot,  with  the  United  States,  ooDoeming  the 
fisheries,  1852,  611.  Interference  of,  reepeetiD|r  Cnba, 
1852,  61&  Protests  against  the  annexatioo  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  Sutea,  610.  R««i- 
procitv  treaty  oi;  with  the  United  States,  528l  Dlffleol- 
ties  of,  respecting  enlistments,  in  1S55,  686.  Royal 
standard  of,  144. 
Great  Horseshoe  Bend.    General  Jackson  at  tlie,  1814, 

428. 
Great  Kenatcha  Biver.    Shawnee  In^ana  snbdned  at 

the,  19. 
Great  Plains,  The,  488. 
Great  Salt  Lake.    MormonJi  at,  603. 
Great  Spirit,  The.     IndLin  traditions  respeetlBg,  11. 

Indian  prayer  to,  for  guidance,  28. 
Greek  InsenpUons.    On  ancient  armor  fonnd  at  Moa> 

tevideu,  11. 
Grern,  Roorr,  97. 

Green  Bay.    Indians  on  the  western  shores  ot,  18. 
Green,  CnRiSTOPaRB,   lieutenant-Colonel,   of  Rhode 

Island,  276. 
Greene,  Nathanibl,  General.  Appointed  BHindier> 
General,  1775,  2.S8.  At  Fort  Lee,  250.  At  Trentoa, 
1776,  259.  Accompanies  La  Fayette  to  Rhode  Island, 
1778,289.  AtSnringfield,  17St),  820.  Sacoeeds  Gatei^ 
1780 ;  his  operations,  380.  Joins  Morgan  at  the  Yad- 
kin,  1781 ;  his  retreat  f^om  Virginia,  882.  Oppoeea 
Coniwallts  at  Guilford  court-house,  888.  Parsnea 
Cornwallis ;  at  the  battle  of  Uobktrk's  Hill ;  his  letter 
to  M.  Luzerne,  884.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Ninety-Six, 
1781,  886.  Pursues  Stewart,  887.  At  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  888.  Receives  intelUgenoe  of  the  ttp- 
ture  of  Cornwallis,  845.  Takes  possession  of  Charies- 
ton,  1782,  848.  Portrait  and  autograph  o^  831. 
Grrenb,  Zecuariaii,  Rev.  262. 
Greenland.    Settlement  of,  86.    TraiBo  oi;  with  Nec^ 

way  and  Denmark,  in  050, 85. 
GreenTille,  Treaty  of,  in  1705,  24 
Grenadiere,    Described,  201. 

Grbn villb,  Gborc}r.    a  uthor  of  the  Stamp  Act  221. 
G RENVILLE,  Sir  Richard.    His  Exitedition  to  Amerioa, 

65,66. 
GrenriUe,  Georgia,  218. 

Grey,  General.    Ills  luarauding  Expedition,  200. 
Grey,  Captain.    Of  Boston,  470. 
Grsyiown.    Bombardment  of,  in  IK^  684. 
Gridley,  Richard.  Engineer  of  the  Continental  Amr, 

188,  100, 198,  284. 
Gridlry,  Mr.  Advocate  for  the  Crown,  1761,  211 
Grier,  Mrs.    Judge  Henry*»  account  ot,  241. 
GaiFFiTn,  Admiral.    At  Castine,  1814^  426. 
Grijalva,  JiTAN  DE.    His  Expedition  to  Mexico,  48. 
Grinnell,  Henry.    Ills  ExpediUons  in  aeaxvh  of  Sir 

John  Franklin,  in  1850  and  1858,  600. 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  87, 127. 
Grundy,  Fbux.    On  the  war  of  1812,  400. 
Guanahama.    The  place  of  Colnmbus'e  flist  landing  ia 

America,  40. 
Gudrida.     Wife  of  a  Scandinavian  Navigator;   aad 

mother  of  a  child  born  in  America,  89k 
GuEae,  Georor.    A  native  Cherokee^  InTeats  sn  alph»> 

bet  of  his  language,  28. 
GuU/ord.    Battle  of,  1781, 888. 
Gun-boats  of  the  United  Sutea,  401. 
GuNNiSTON,  Captain,    ills  Expedition  to  explore  a  roote 
for  a  Pacific  railroad;  attacked  by  Indiana:   death 
of,  616. 
**GiT8TAVL'8  Adolphvb."     The  usnmed  name  of  Ar> 

nold,  02,  826. 
GirriiRiR,  Jamb.    Beoretary  of  the  Treasnry,  in  1901^ 

616. 
GuTTRNBERO,  JoHN.    PfintB  R  Bible,  with  tout  metal 

types,  62. 
GwiONRDD,  OwBN,  Prinoe.    HIb  son  Madoe  sails  fhm 

Wales  to  America,  117t>,  81 
GwiNN,  William  M.    United  States  Benator  frooi  Gtf- 
ifomia,  in  1840, 400. 
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OwiKNTTT,  Bcrroir.  Signer  of  the  Artldea  of  Confed- 
eratiop,  6u4 ;  and  of  the  DocUntion  of  Independence^ 
002. 

JTdbtns  Oorptta.    The  Writ  of,  G19. 

MadUy'9  (^itadrdnt,  2U9. 

HadUy^  Connecticut,  120. 

Hakluyt,  Kicuabd,  H3. 

Halk,  8ib  Mattiikw.  Condemns  persons  Accused  of 
witclicraft,  182. 

Halk,  Nathan.  Captain.    Executed,  25S. 

^  Half-Moon;^  The.  Henry  Hudson'^  ship,  48,59,71. 
Picture  of,  50. 

Hall,  Lyman.  Signer  of  tho  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 602. 

Hall,  Nathan  K.    Postmaster-General,  in  1850, 502. 

Hall,  Judge.    Arrests  General  Jackson,  1815,  443. 

Hamrb,  General,  488. 

Hamilton,  Alexandrb,  General.  Washington's  &Tor- 
Ite  Aid  and  Sccretarv.  860,  861.  Member  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  17S7,  856. 
Signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  authors  of  **The  Federalist,"  861.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  1789, 870 ;  his  financial  Reix>rts,  870, 871, 
His  Scheme  respecting  Public  Lands,  872.    Uls  disa- 

S cement  with  Jefferson,  374.    His  duel  with  Burr, 
&    Portrait  and  autograph  of.  861.    Notice  of,  86a 

Hamilton,  Paul.    Secretary  of  toe  Navy,  1S09,  406. 

Hampden,  John,  85.  His  supposed  intention  to  mi- 
grate to  America,  120. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General,  410,  427. 

Hampton  Road:    The  British  fleet  in,  in  1818,  480. 

Hancock,  John.  At  Salem,  280.  Gage's  puriM>se  to 
hang  him,  281  Leads  troops  to  Rhode  Island,  in 
1778,  289.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
611 ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  252, 
602.  His  sloop ''A»Aerty,'' 220.  Portrait,  autograph, 
and  notice  of,  280,  281. 

Han  HAM,  Thomas,  68. 

Hanbpord^  Charles.    Executed,  112. 

Hanson,  John.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

Hardy,  Commodore.  480,  437. 

HarUm  I/ei{/hia.    Washington  at,  257. 

Harlem  PUiim,    Skirmish  at,  258. 

Harmkr,  General  His  Expedition  against  the  Indhins, 
87a 

Harnett,  Corneliub.  Signer  of  tho  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611. 

Harper,  John  A.  A  member  of  the  Committee  on 
President  Madison's  Special  Message,  1812,  409. 

Harrington,  Jonathan,  222. 

Harriot.  His  "  Report  on  the  new  found  land  of  Vir- 
ginia :"  notice  of,  55,  56. 

HarrMfurg^  Pennsylvania.  National  Convention  at, 
1827,  458. 

Harrison,  Benjamin.  Of  Yirglnia,  588.  Member  of 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  588.  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  602.  At  Boston,  1775, 
289. 

Habrison,  Robbbt  H.,  Judge,  869. 

Harrison,  William  Henry.  At  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, 406.  Commands  the  army  of  tho  North-oast, 
412.  Ills  Expedition  against  the  Indians,  1818^  416. 
At  Fort  Meigs,  418.  Attacks  Maiden,  1818, 428.  Ills 
Ihme,  424  President  of  the  -iJnlted  States,  in  1841 : 
his  administration,  478.  Death  of,  475.  Portrait  ana 
autograph  of;  474.    Notice  of,  473. 

Hart,  John.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 602. 

HariJord^  Connecticut,  88.     Convention  at,  in  1S14» 

Hartley,  Davto.  848. 

Harvard,  Ebrnezer,  878. 

Harvard,  John,  Rev.  121. 

Harvard  CoOtgt^  121, 17a 

Harvey,  Sir  Joyf,  107, 165.    Impeached,  207. 

Harvie,  John.    Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 

Uon,  611. 
HAblett,  Colonel.    Death  of,  269. 
HaUerat  Indiana,  20, 55, 167. 
Hatana.    The  body  of  Columbus  removed  to,  41.    The 

*^JBaet  Warrior^  steamer  seized  at,  521. 
HavtrMU,  Massachusetts,  184. 
Haviland,  Colonel,  208. 
Havre^-Orace,  Maryland,  82, 480. 
Hawlbt,  JassE,  456. 
Hatne,  iSAAO,  Colonel,  887. 
Hayhe,  BoBun  T.   Portniti  Mtognphi  and  notice  of; 
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Hazzard,  W.  W.    His  plantation,  178. 

Head  o/ElJb,  Biaryland,  840. 

Hrald,  Captain,  412. 

Heath,  Sib  Robert,  97,  96. 

Heath,  William,  General,  288.    In  the  Highlands,  250. 

At  Peekskill,  260.    In  New  Jersey,  264,  265. 
Hkckeweldbr.    Uls  History  of  the  Indian  Nations,  88. 
Hedge^'e  Wharf,  Plymouth,  79. 
HeigtUe  qf  Abraham,  202. 
Hell  Gate,  New  York.    Navieated  by  Block,  78. 
Helmet,  Ancient    Found  at  Montevideo,  11. 
Hemp,  American,  206. 
Henderson,  General,  488. 
IIendriok.    Death  of,  190. 

Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  81. 

Henry,  Prince,  of  PortugaL    Patron  of  navigators,  M. 

IIxNRY  IV.,  of  France.    His  edict  of  Nantes,  166l 

IIenrv  IV.,  of  Castile  and  Leon,  88. 

Henry  VII.,  of  Encrland.  Zealous  in  the  cause  of  mar- 
itime discovery,  M. 

Henry  VIII.,  or  England.  Defies  the  Pope;  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  75.  Revival  of  an  obsolete  statute  of^ 
221.    Punishes  witchcraft,  182. 

Hen  BY,  Patrick.  Member  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  1774,  226,  688.  His  eloquence,  in  1775,  287. 
His  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Brldse,  24a 
Member  of  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 1787,  856.  Declines  the  appointment  of  En- 
voy to  France,  in  1799,  885.  Picture  of,  before  tho 
Virginia  Assembly,  20i.  Portrait,  autograph,  and 
notice  ot,  214. 

Henry,  Judge,  241. 

Herkimer,  General.    At  Orlskany,  278. 

Heroic  Age  of  America,  10. 

Herrera,  President,  481. 

Heseiane,  The.  Account  of;  246.  Marauders,  296,  297. 
Capture  of;  at  Trenton,  by  Washington,  268.  With 
Burgoyne,  231. 

Hbwes,  Joseph,  588.  Member  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  604.  Signer  of  the  Deo- 
laratlon  of  Independence,  602. 

Heybs,  Peteb,  92,  94. 

Hbyward,  Thomas,  Jr.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611 ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 602. 

Hi-A-WAT-HA,  Legend  of,  28, 24. 

Higket,  Mr.  His  *'  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
61& 

Hichittte  Indians,  8a 

Hierarchy.    Described,  17B. 

Hieroglyphics,  Indian,  18. 

HiooiNSON,  Rev.  Mr.  117.    Death  ot,  118. 

High  Hille  ofSdWUe,  887. 

Highlandere,  In  Georgia,  171. 

HiLDRETH.    Ills  History  of  the  United  States,  60. 

Hilton.    Tho  brothers,  fishmongers,  79. 

Hindoeian.    Origin  of  the  Indians  referred  to,  11. 

Hinman,  Captain,  808. 

Hi-o-ka-too,  Seneca  Chief;  25. 

History  of  the  World,  Raleigh's  55. 

Hobkirfe  HUl.    Battle  of,  Su. 

Hoboken.    Shiughter  of  Indians  at,  141. 

Hobomok.    Famous  New  Enirlan<l  Indian,  21. 

Hochelaga.    Cartier  at,  in  1585.  4S. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  Rev.    His  colony,  86. 

Hooper,  John.    Bishop  of  Gloucester,  76. 

Holborne,  Admiral,  194. 

Holland.  Expcdlthms  fVom,  to  America,  71,  72.  War 
with  England,  In  1672, 147;  and  in  1780,  827. 

Holmes,  Admiral,  201. 

Holmes  William,  Captain,  85. 

Holt,  Chief  Justice.  His  decision  respecting  slaves 
and  slavery,  588. 

HoLTEN,  Samuel.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

Homeetend  Bill,  The,  1854,  520. 

Hooper,  William.  Meml>cr  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774.  588.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  Governor,  88, 155. 

Hopkins,  Ezbk.  First  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Navy,  177.%  808. 

Hopkins,  Stephen.  Member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774,  588.  Signer  of  tho  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602 ;  and  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 604. 

HopKiNSON,  Fbancb.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602.  Portrait  and  autograph  of,  284. 
Notice  of,  285. 

HopKiNsoN,  JoespH.    Author  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  285. 
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"  ffomei,'^  sloop  of  w»t,  414,  42S,  489. 

HoKBT,  Colonel.  Anecdote  of  him  and  CaptaLn  Fergu- 
son, 886. 

fforae.  The  first  taken  to  Tlrginio,  In  160»,  68.  Co- 
lumbus takes  horses  to  America,  1498, 41.  Taken  IVom 
Cuba  to  America,  1528 ;  their  fiite,  44.  Taken  by  Do 
goto  to  America,  44. 

HosMRR,  Trrus.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

HoTiiAM,  Admiral,  292. 

Bbwtaionio  Indians^  189. 

House.    Early  New  England,  picture  of  an,  176. 

Bowe  of  Burge99«^  Virginia.  The  beginning  of  the, 
106. 

Boute  of  LordB.    Described,  218. 

Bouu  of  BepresentaUvM^  of  the  United  States,  618, 
614^  <)15-  Qualifications,  and  appointment  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 6ia 

BouM  vf  BepreMntativeSt  of  Massachusetts  Colony, 
129. 

HouBiOK,  WiLMAJf .  One  of  the  Georgia  Delegates  to 
the  Couvention  of  1787,  856. 

HousTow,  "William  Chukcuill.  One  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Delemttes  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  856. 

Houston,  General.    At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  478. 

HowAED,  John  Eaqxb,  ColoneL  At  Uio  battle  of  the 
CowpenSj  882. 

Howard,  Admiral,  57. 

Hows,  Qeobos,  Lord.    Notice  of,  197. 

HowB,  Richard,  Lord.  At  Boston,  247.  At  New 
York,  252.  Prepares  to  attack  New  York;  paroles 
General  Sullivan ;  asks  Congress  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  257.  His  letter  to  Washington, 
25.3.  Meets  the  Committee  appointed  by  Congress, 
1776,257.  In  Rarltan  bay,  287.  Ills  fleet  disabled  by 
a  storm,  in  1778,  289. 

HowR,  RoBRRT,  General,  244,  292,  29a  Suppresses  the 
mutiny  at  Pompton,  17S1,  829. 

Hows,  SiK  William,  General,  202,  284,  235.  At  Que- 
bec, 2(«.  At  New  York,  252.  Ills  Proclamation,  260. 
Perplexes  Washinston,  272.  At  Brandy  wine,  278. 
At  Eikton,  178.  Attempts  to  entice  Washington  from 
his  encampment,  183.  Knighted,  after  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  27a 

Howsll,  Mr.,  of  Rhode  Island.  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  1784,  on  Slavery,  534. 

Buama^Ua.    Itottle  of.  In  1S47,  4M. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Captain.  Sent  to  America  by  Lon- 
don Merchants;  his  voyage  to  the  polar  regions;  his 
ship;  applies  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  59. 
His  glowing  account  of  his  discoveries,  71.  Fate  of, 
59.    Portrait  of,  59. 

BudwiCs  Bay^  17,  47.     Discovered,  59. 

BudJtorCa  Bay  Fur  Company^  509. 

Budson  River.    Henry  Hudson  sails  up  the,  59. 

Buerfanc  Biver,  516. 

HuGRR,  Colonel.    Defeated  by  Tarlcton,  in  1780.  811. 

Bugueiwts^  The.  Persecution  of,  in  Fnince,  166.  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  the  friend  of,  49.  In  North  Carolina, 
168.  In  South  Carolina,  16U.  Influence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 52. 

Hull,  Isaac,  Commodore,  414. 

Hull,  William,  General,  410,  411. 

Hulskman,  The  chevalier,  511.  His  procedure  In  rela- 
tion to  Koszta,  in  1858,  518. 

Humphrey,  Alexander,  80. 

HuMPHRKY,  John,  117. 

HuMPHRRYS,  Charles.  Member  of  the  first  Continent- 
al Congress,  1774,  5SS. 

Bungary.    lie  volution  in,  511. 

Hunt,  Captain.    Kidnaps  Indians,  74. 

Hunter,  kobbrt.  Governor,  150. 

**BunUr's  Lodges;'  472. 

Huntington,  Samuel.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  602 ;  and  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

Buron^  Lake:  see  L(jke  Buron. 

Buron  King,  Taken  by  Cartier  to  France;  dies  in 
France,  49. 

Buron  IndiarUy  21,  2a    With  Samuel  Champlaln,  59. 

Buron-troquoia  IndianSy  22-26.  Their  territory,  23. 
Their  language,  12. 

Buron  County.    Invaded  by  the  Five  Nations,  24. 

Huss.    The  Bohemian  Reformer,  62. 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  222.  His  fiimoua  "Letters," 
224,225. 

Hutchinson,  Captain,  12a 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  Mrs.,  80,  91, 120.    Murder  of,  141. 

Buichineon  Oontroterm/^  88. 

ButcMnson'i  Biver,  141. 


HuTsoN,  Biooard.    Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedtr- 

atlon,  611. 
Htdb,  Edward,  Governor,  149, 150. 

Iceland.  Discovered  and  colonized ;  traffle  ol^  with 
Norway  and  Denmark,  In  the  year  95(X  85.  Com- 
prised in  Scandinavia,  84.  A  Norwegian  vessel  sails 
m>m,  to  Greenland,  in  1002,  85.  Columbus's  voyage 
to,  87.  Icelandic  Chronicle^  cited,  STk  Intimations 
in  the  tales  and  poetry  ot,  respecting  America;  eariy 
voyages  from,  .84. 

Idol.  Representing  a  roan  without  arms,  found  near 
Nashville.  Tennessee,  11. 

Be-nux-J^oia^  20a 

JUinoU  Indian*^  17, 18, 19.  Invaded  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  la 

Illinois.    Territory  and  State  oC  890,  44<;. 

Immigrants.  How  admitted,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tuUon  of  the  United  SUtcs,  619. 

Immortality  of  the  &>ul.    Taught  by  the  Indiana,  la 

Independence,  American.  General  desire  for,  in  1776. 
25U.  War  for,  229.  Asserted  bv  the  Committee  of 
Conference  with  Lord  Howe,  257.  Acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain,  in  17Sa  ^4a 

Itidtan.  Alliances,  against  the  Colonies,  124.  Burial- 
place,  15.  Chiefs.  14;  Chiefs  dine  with  Governor 
\VintlM-op,  118.  Confederacy,  against  South  Carolina^ 
170.  Corn.  Captain  John  Smith  eat^  on  the  ^hit 
where  Baltimore  is  now  situated,  67:  see  Matae. 
Doctrines  of  Atonement,  16;  and  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  la  Rule  of  lineal  descent,  la  Dresses, 
la  Food,  la  Funeral  cercmonieSj,  15.  GovemmenL 
la  Graves,  15.  Hieroglyphics,  18.  Implements  of 
labor,  18.  Lauds,  purcna»<Hl  by  the  United  States 
from  tho  Sacs  and  Foxes,  18.  Manitou,  15.  Money, 
18.  Mountb,  15.  Polygamy,  la  Pvrtraits  and  cos- 
tumes, 58.  Presents,  received  from  Great  Britain,  90a 
Religion,  15.  Sachems,  14.  Sacrifices,  la  Territoiy, 
17,  890.  Totum.  15.  Traflitions  of  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  and  their  own  origin,  16.  Treaties,  862, 868; 
Treaty  of  Peace,  1795,  874.  Wampum,  described,  la 
War-club,  14.    Weapons,  14. 

Indians,  The.  Early  history  ot.  Involved  in  obacnrity, 
10, 11.  Origin  ol^  referred  to  the  Phceniciana,  Eg3:p- 
tians,  Hindoos,  and  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  11.  Resem- 
blance of,  to  Asiatics,  11.  Account  of  the  Aborisinal 
tribes  ot  12.  Employments  of  women  amons:,  1^  la 
Extreme  Western,  82,  aa  PopuUtion  o^'  in  the 
United  State^  18.%S,  82.  Their  hostility  to  the  white 
people;  their  plan  to  exterminate  the  white  people; 
slaughter  of,  in  1622.  lOa 

Indian  War  of  18.32, 462.    Hostilities,  1655,  527. 

Indies,  The.    Columbus's  voyage  in  quest  of  a  western 

fassago  to,  84.  The  trade  oi;  monopolized  by  tha 
talian  cities,  86. 

Indigo,  American,  206. 

Industry,  Private.  Effects  ot,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Ply- 
mouth, 70. 

Infidels.    Not  any,  among  Indians,  la 

Inuersoli^  Jared,  856, 4l6.  Signer  of  the  Constftutioa 
of  tho  United  Stote^  629. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  1839, 
461. 

InooldsbV,  Richard,  148, 160. 

Inoraham.  Captain.  His  exploit  at  Smyrna;  Congres 
votes  a  s^oru  to,  51  a    Portrait  of,  5ia 

Intolerance.  In  Blassachusetts,  1 IH,  119, 12a  In  Maiy- 
land.  New  York,  and  New  England,  182,  ISa 

^'Intrepid,""  The.    Tripolitan  vej^l,  092. 

""Investigator''  ship,  510. 

Iowa  Indians,  82. 

loioa.    State  of,  added  to  the  Union,  164a  4^. 

Iron,  Utensils,  found  in  ancient  mounds  in  Ameileit 
11. 

Iron  C^ain  across  the  Hudson.  824. 

Iroquois  Indutns.  The  Wy.indots  incorporated  vifll 
the,  24.    Population  of  the,  in  1650,  81. 

Irvin,  Colonel.    At  Agua  Frio,  48a   • 

Irvine,  William,  8a5. 

Irving,  Washington.    Life  of  Columbus  by,  6a 

Isabella,  Queen.  Sister  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile  aad 
Leon,  8a  Columbus's  personal  Interview  with ;  por- 
trait of,  88. 

IslrtglasH  Mirrom.    Ancient,  found  in  Ohio,  II. 

Iitle  of  Bhodes,  91. 

Israel.  The  origin  of  the  Indians  referred  to  tb«  lotk 
tribes  of,  11. 

Italian  eities.  Their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  In- 
dies, 8a 

Izard,  General  Succeeds  Wilkinson,  482.  Notice  ol^lH 
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Jaoksov,  Ain>nEW,  Oenenl.  Anecdote  of  him,  when  a 
boy,  814.  The  mother  ot  814.  Uto  eonfldenoe  won 
by  Burr,  89T.  Ule  expedition  against  the  Creeks,  In 
1818,  428.  Storms  Pensacola,  1S14,  488.  At  New 
Orlean^  48S.  489.  His  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians, 
1814, 488.  His  expedition  a^nst  the  Semlnolea,  1817, 
i4a  Captures  Pensacola.  1818,  451.  Subdues  the 
Semlnolea,  80.  Nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1825,  454.  President  of  the  United 
States,  1829;  his  administration,  469.  Re-elected, 
1882,464.  Portrait  and  antographoi;  46a  Notice  of; 
450,  461.    See  UniUd  Stat€9^nk. 

Jaokson,  Hvob,  814 

Jackson,  Jamxs.  Portrait,  aatograph,  and  notice  of; 
847,848. 

Jaokson,  Robsbt,  814 

Jaokson,  Williah.  Secretary,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUteN  629. 

Jaekaonborough.  South  Carolina  Legislature  at,  In 
1781  888. 

Jalapa.    Oenemls  Scott  and  Twiggs  at,  489,  490. 

Jambs  I.,  of  England.  Character  of ;  persecutes  Puri- 
tans, 76.  His  hatred  of  tobacco,  70.  His  proposal  to 
contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  in 
1628,  107.  His  acts  of  usurpation  in  Virginia,  107. 
Death  of;  11&    Patents  granted  by,  68,  64. 

Jaiob  II.,  of  England.  Accession  of;  his  character,  118, 
147.  Oppreaelye  measures  of,  129.  His  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  Jerseys,  160.  Driven  into 
exile,  162. 

Jamsa  Riter.  Origin  of  the  name,  64.  English  naTl- 
gators  enter  the,  20,  61.    Indians  on  the,  1 7. 

Jamison,  Colonel,  826. 

Januttown^  Virginia.  Founded,  166.  Origin  of  the 
name,  64.  Picture  of  the  building  ot  61.  Captain 
Smith  at,  in  160S;  CapUin  Newport  at,  in  1608,  67. 
CultlYation  of  tobactTO  at,  7a  Famine  aL  in  1610 ; 
saved  bv  Pocahontas ;  Lord  Delaware's  arrival  at,  69; 
saved  dv  Chanoo,  106.  Nathaniel  Bacon  at,  111. 
Destructton  of;  by  Baoon,  112.  Picture  of  the  ruins 
of;  112. 

Japan,    Ferrj^s  expedition  to,  619L 

Jabpkh,  Sergeant,  249, 806. 

^»Jaf>d"  frigate,  416. 

Jat,  John.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  FtdiraUd^  861. 
Addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  written  by, 
228, 657.  Commissioner  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  17^ 
84&  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  869. 
Special  envoy  to  Great  Britain,  1794,  879.  His  treaty, 
8f9,  880.     Portrait  and  autograph,  and  notice  of;  8T9. 

Jbffbbson.  TnoMAS.  On  the  Committee  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  251 :  the  reasons  why 
he  was  chosen  to  write  it,  689,  69a  Signer  of  the 
Declaration,  602.  His  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
690.  Tarleton's  attempt  to  capture,  889.  Oomrals- 
sioner  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  1782, 84a  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  1784,  on  Slavery ; 
his  report,  684.  Denounces  the  slave-trade,  as  pirati- 
cal, 698.  Secretary  ofForelgnAflkirs,  1789,87a  His 
disagreement  witn  Hamilton,  874  His  remarks  re- 
specting Algerine  piracies,  881;  and  on  Coins  and 
Coinage,  872.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in 
1796,  888.  President,  1800,  88a  Re-elected,  896. 
His  embargo,  1807, 402,  40a  His  account  of  Logan, 
26.  The  motto  on  his  seal.  180.  Death  of,  457.  Por- 
traits and  autograph  of;  889, 589.     Notice  oi;  888, 889. 

JsmxTS,  Colonel,  11%  118. 

JsNNiNOflL  Colonel,  416. 

Jkniteb,  DANf  kl,  of  St  Thomas,  266,  629. 

Jtrwy.  Grant  tnm  Parliament  to,  in  1766, 206.  West, 
189.    Union  of  the  Jerseys,  161. 

JerMff  Prinon-Ship,  259. 

JmuFF.    Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  892. 

Jnsup,  Thomas  S.    At  Fort  Dade ;  notice  of,  468. 

JesuiU,  The.  Origin  of;  180.  Missionaries,  184).  Their 
Influence  over  the  Indians,  22, 180. 

John,  King  of  Portugal.  His  Expedition  to  America, 
47.    Names  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  87. 

"^John  AdatM,'"  frigate,  488. 

Johnson,  Cavb.    Poetmaster-General,  in  1846, 478. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  and  Lady  Ababblla,  1. 

Johnson,  Sib  John,  27a  87a 

Johnson,  Sib  Nathanibl,  Governor,  169. 

Johnson,  Rxtkbdt.  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  1849,  499. 

Johnson,  Richabd  M.,  Colonel,  424  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  469. 

Johnson,  Kobbbt,  Governor,  171. 

Johnson,  Thomas.  688.  Nominates  Washington  as 
Commander-in-chief;  23a 
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JoHNSOir.  Sib  Williaii.  His  exploit  aninst  Dleskan, 
19a  His  Expedition  aninst  Crown  Point,  185, 189. 
Accompanies  General  Prideanx  to  Fort  Niagara,  20a 
At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  176a  208.    Notice  of,  27a 

Johnson,  William  Samubl,  856, 666, 629. 

JoHNBTONB,  Gbobqb.    Commlsslo&er  sent  to  America. 

In  ina  «8a 

JoNBS,  John  Paul,  Commodore.    His  exploits,  806, 807. 

Sails  fbr  HolUnd,  in  in9,  807.    His  fleet,  In  in9,  80a 

Congress  presents  a  gold  medal  to  him,  808.    Portrait 

and  autograph  of.  807.    Notice  of;  80a 
JoNXB,  Thomas  Ap  Catxsbt,  Lieutenant,  489. 
JoNBS.  SiB  William.     Decides  against  the  Duke  of 

York*s  claim  to  New  Jersey,  160. 
JoNBB,  Captain.    Of  the  sliMp  **  Wagn,'^  416. 
JoNEB.  WiLLiB,  of  North  Carolina,  Wd. 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States^  868,  869,  628,  624,  626, 

uol. 
JuMBL,  Hodame,  259. 
JuMONviLLB,  M.    Death  of;  18a 
Jury,  Trial  by.    Established  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 

1621,  loa 

Kalb:  see  Db  Kalb. 

Kambhambha,  King.    Death  of;  in  1864, 619. 

Kanb,  Judge.  His  action.  In  the  caso  of  WheeWs 
slaves,  626. 

Kane,  Elisha  K.,  Dr.  His  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  in  1868;  portrait  and  notice  of;  610. 

Kansas.  Boundaries  of;  619.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
1854,  619, 620,  621.    Civil  war  in,  1866,  629-^1. 

Kansas  Indians,  20. 82. 

Kansas  Biver,  20, 21. 

Kasktiskia  Indians^  19. 

Kaskastia.    Captured  by  lia^ot  Clarke,  808. 

Kayingshaga  Indians^  2SL 

Kbanb,  Cknend,  489. 

Kbabnbt,  Stbphbn  W.,  Colonel.  At  Santa  FA  46a 
At  San  Gabriel,  487.    Notice  oi;  48a 

Kegs,  Battie  of  the,  28a 

Kbitb,  Sib  William.  Advisee  the  policy  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  1728,  541. 

Kendall,  Amos.    Postmaster-General,  1886, 470. 

Kennebec    Sir  John  Popham  at,  in  1607,  7a 

KenHn^tony  Philadelphia,  9a 

Kbi(7,  Chancellor,  618. 

Kent  Island.,  82. 

Kenton,  Simon.    Joins  Molor  Clarke,  808. 

Kentucky.    Added  to  the  Union,  in  1792, 87Z. 

Kbppel,  Admiral,  186. 

KetOs  Creek.    Skirmish  at,  In  1779,  Wi 

Key,  Fbancis  S.,  487. 

Ktckapoo  Indians.  17,  la 

KiDD,  Captain.  Hla  Expedition  against  fM  pintes; 
executed,  149. 

KiBFT.  SiB  William,  GoTemor,  14a  Recalled  in  1647 ; 
death  of;  141. 

Knco,  Rcrus,  85a  American  minister  at  London,  401. 
Nominated  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in 
1809,  896,  404.  Nominated  fbr  President,  in  1817. 446. 
Portrait  and  autograph  of;  896.  Notice  o^SML  Signer 
of  the  Constitntion,  629. 

Kino,  William  R.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  death  of,  5ia 

Kino,  Samuel  W.,  477. 

King  Oeorgis  War.  isa 

Kino  Philip.  His  fkther ;  last  of  the  Wampanoags,  21. 
Arouses  the  New  England  tribes  aninst  tne  English, 
22.  His  hostility  to  the  White  Men;  attacks  Ply- 
mouth men ;  Is  besiesed  and  flees,  125.  His  war  of 
extermination,  126,127.  Death,  22, 12a  Hla  son,  sold 
as  a  slave,  128. 

King's  OMsge,  17a 

King's  Mountain.  M^Jor  Ferguson  at,  In  1780,  819«. 
Battie  of;  819. 

JT^n^seoyi,  New  York.    Bamed,  288,  S97. 

King  WUUanCs  War,  184 

KiNNBT,  H.  6.,  Colonel,  624, 626. 

KnraBT,  Jambs.    Member  of  the  first  Continental  Oon- 

_jgrees,  in4,  48a 

Japp's  Bay.WS. 

KiBKLANB,  Samuel,  Rev.  Mlssionaij  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions; portrait  and  autograph  of;  2a  Notioe  of;  26, 
2a 

KUtaning.    Chastisement  of  the  Indians  at,  19a 

KnighUhtrrant,  of  Europe,  14. 

Knistsnsaum  Indians,  17. 

Knowlton,  Colonel.    Death  of;  26a 

Knox,  Henbt,  General  Takes  possession  of  Ft»rt 
George,  860,  861.    At  Washington's  last  Interview. 
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with  bts  offloen,  869.  Recrotary  of  Wir,  in  1780 ;  por- 
trait oA  870.    Notice,  850. 

KNYPBAUSKr,  GeneraL  At  Bnmdywine,  978.  At 
Springfletd,  820.  At  Westchoster,  SM.  At  New 
York,  in  in9,  809. 

KoMoacwoML  The  uune  given  to  the  Five  Nations, 
98. 

KoaciuBXKo,  TsADDKua.  At  Fort  Ninetj-dz,  880. 
Portrait  and  notice  ot,  888. 

Koaanm,  Louxb.    His  tour  in  the  United  Btatea,  611. 

KoazTA,  Martim.    Hungarian  reAigee,  518. 

Labrador.  Norwegian  voyagers  driven  on  tiie  coast 
of;  in  1002;  explored,  in  lOOS,  8fi.  Discovered  by 
Cabot,  in  1497, 46.  Coast  ot^  explored  hj  Weymoath, 
58. 

LaOotU,    Battle  at,  in  1814,  489. 

Laconia.    Territory  ot,  79.  80. 

!<▲  Fatstts,  General.  His  first  interview  with  Wash- 
ington, 279.  At  Brandvwine,  972,  458.  At  Bethle- 
hem. 97a  At  MonmoQtn,  983.  In  Rhode  Island,  289. 
Obtains  aid  flrom  France,  for  the  American  eanse,  806. 
His  return  from  France,  1780,  821.  In  Virginia,  880, 
889.  Parsues  Cornwailis,  1781, 889.  Yisits  the  United 
States,  in  1824, 468.  Lays  the  comer-stone  of  a  mon- 
ument to  De  Kalb,  162Sl  816.  Portrait  and  notice  of 
978. 

Lake  ChamplaSn,    Discovered,  60. 

Lake  Erie.    Battle  near,  in  1766, 19a    Indians  on,  19. 

Lake  Oeorge.    Map  o%  194. 

Lake  Huron.    Discovered,  69.    Indians  on,  17. 

Lake  Michigan.    Indians  on,  18. 

Lake  Ontario.    Indians  on,  17. 

Lake  Superior^  18. 

Lake  Winnipeg.  8L 

Lamb,  Johm,  Colonel,  249,  270l 

LancaHer^  Massachusetts.    Bnmt,  197. 

XanccMfer,  Pennsylvania.  The  Colonial  Congress  meets 
at,  589. 

Land.    Price  o^  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1681, 96. 

Lande.  Public  of  the  United  SUtea,  879.  Indian, 
oeded  to  the  United  atate^  24. 

Lanb,  BALpn,  Governor,  5& 

Lamb,  GeneraL    At  Paebla,  1847, 494. 

Lamgdou,  Jomr.  866,  629. 

Language*^  Indian,  19. 

Lamowobtht,  Edwabd.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Cloo- 
federatlon,  611. 

Lahsimo,  Jomr  J.,  856. 

La  Plao%  M.    Anecdote  ot  Ethan  Allen  and,  284. 

Lapland.    Comprised  in  Scandinavia,  84. 

Las  Casas.    His  part  in  the  slave-trade,  588b 

Lathbop,  CaptaiiLl26. 

LAVD01INXBB&  His  expedition,  with  emigrants,  to 
America,  in  1564 ;  bte  of  tiie  emigrants,  50. 

LauBBirs,  Hbmbv.  Commissioner  on  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  1782, 848.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

Laubbms,  Johx,  ColoneL  Anecdote  of  him  and  Count 
de  Vergennea,  829.    Death  oi;  in  1782, 848. 

La  Yboa,  General,  489,  488. 

Lawrbnob,  Governor.  His  expedition  against  Acadie. 
186u 

Lawrbnob,  Jambs,  Captain.    Notice  of;  429. 

Lawbbmob,  Biohabd,  Colonel,  IIL    Executed,  112. 

Lawbbnob,  MiUor,  488. 

**LatDrenae^  ship,  420. 

Lbab,  Tobias,  ColoneL  Coosnl-General  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  his  treaty  with  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
1806, 895.  Compelled  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom,  1812,  445. 

Lebanon.    Dr.  Wbeelock's  school  at.  26. 

Lbdtabd,  Jonx,  the  Traveler.  His  observation  respect- 
ing the  Inhabitants  of  Eastern  Siberia,  11. 

Lbdtabd,  William,  Colonel,  840. 

Lbb,  AaniuB.  One  of  the  American  embassy  to 
France,  1776,  966. 

Lbb,  Cmablbh,  GeneraL  A  Captain  at  Ticonderoga, 
1768;  wounded,  197.  MiOOT-General,  177^  288.  At 
Boston,  289.  At  New  York,  248.  At  North  Castle, 
959.     Urged  by  Washington  to  reinforce  him,  260; 

.  captured,  961.  At  Monmouth,  288w  Insults  Washing- 
ton, 98a  His  letter  to  Wayne,  298.  His  remark  re- 
specting Gates's  laurels,  816.    Portrait  of,  24a 

Lbb,  Ciiablbs.  Attorney-General,  1796,  88a  Notices 
0^948,  28a    Portrait  of;  24a 

Xbr,  Fbakod  LionrrooT.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  602 ;  and  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 611. 

Lbb,  Ubmbt,  General.    His  exploit  at  Paulns's  Hook, 


1779, 94, 998.  With  General  Marion,  1781,  Ob.  0« 
the  Savannah  Kiver,  1781,  886.  At  Fort  Nin«tj-Mx, 
887.  Suppresses  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  1794, 87S. 
His  ftineral  oration  on  Washington,  8»7.  Portrait 
and  notice  of;  88a 

Lbb.  Ludwbli.  Anecdote  of  him,  when  a  bey  at 
school,  251. 

Lbb,  Bioha&o  Hbkrt.  Member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress.  1774,  58a  His  Resolution  on  Amsrioaa 
Indepenaence,  250,  251.  569.  John  Adams*a  aoeount 
of  him  as  a  speaker ;  Jefferson's  letter  to.  590.  Signer 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  611.    Nutioe  ot,  2Sa 

Lboabe,  Hugh  S.  Attorney-General  oi  the  United 
SUtes,  475. 

LegidatUce  Poteen  of  Congress,  612. 

Leislbb,  Jacob,  Governor,  181, 14a    Ezecated,  14a 

Lbticu,  Major.    Death  ot,  25a 

Lb  Motnb,  Jambs.  His  illustrations  of  the  costeme 
and  customs  of  the  Aboriginals,  50. 

Lenni-Lenape  Indutne^  17,  Ai.  Subdued  by  the  Fire 
Nationa,  in  16C0 ;  their  migration,  21.  Join  the  Bo- 
rons, and  the  Shawnees :  fnends  of  the  British  daring 
the  Bevolution,  21.  Crushed  by  General  Wayne, 
1794,21. 

Lbxox,  Jambs.  Possesses  the  oriclnai  mannscript  of 
Wsshington^s  Farewell  Address,  68a 

Leon,  Pohob  db.  General.    At  Brseeti,  46a 

""LeopardT  frigid,  40a 

Lbslib,  General,  882.    At  Charieston,  in  1782, 841. 

^LecanT  sloop-of-war,  440. 

Lrv.1,  M.    Successor  to  Montcalm,  908. 

Lbwib,  Andbxw,  GeneraL    Notice  of^  24A, 

Lawn,  Fbakcu,  602,  611. 

LBwn,  Colonel.    At  Frenehtown.  1818^  416, 4ia 

Lawn  and  Clabkb's  Expedition,  895. 

Xetffiston,  Delaware,  92,  94, 48a 

LewUhn,  New  York.    Burnt,  1818, 427. 

Lexington.    BaUle  of;  282, 28a 

L^den^  Netherlands.    Puritans  at,  77. 

Liberty.    The  instinctive  love  oi;  207, 90a 

''Liberty''  sloop,  22a 

Liberty-pole.    At  Plymouth,  Massachosatts,  79. 

Lixr,  Captain.  Sails  fh>m  Iceland  for  Greenland,  in 
1002,86. 

Hgonia.    Agricultural  settlement  of;  8a 

Liholiho,  Albzaxdbb,  Prince,  619. 

Lmcour,  Earl  of,  118. 

LiNcour,  Benjamin.  GenersL  At  Bonndbrook,  9«iL 
Commands  the  Southern  Army,  1778,  994.  At 
Charleston,  296.  Besieges  Savannah,  in  1779, 8u5.  At 
Charleston,  1780,  809.  Surrendera  to  ainton,  17M, 
811.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  S4a  Suppceasea 
Shay's  BebeUion,  1787,  85a  Portrait  of;  294.  Nottee 
of,m 

LiNooLH,  Levi.  Attomey-Geneial  of  the  United 
States,  89a 

*'LInet$rgenUr  fHfcate.  Captond  by  tha  frigate  •(}»' 
tMlation;^  in  1709,  SS5i 

Lbpbmabd,  Lbonabd.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  66a 

**Lime  Betr  sloop  of  war,  407. 

UtOe  OMoe  River,  la 

UUU  Wabae/L    M^or  Chirke  at  the,  SOa 

Ltiurgy.    The  use  of  th&  refused  by  the  Puritans,  1I9l 

Livingston,  Edward.  Author  of  the  penal  code  of 
Louisiana,  451.  His  defense  of  General  Jackaoo.  US. 
Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  o(  451,  4S2. 

LrviNOSTON,  PniLip.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
cress,  666 ;  and  of  the  flrat  Continental  Congrsas,  561 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Coa 

LtviNOSTON,  Robbrt.    Patrooo.  149. 

LnoNOSTON,  Robbrt  R.  Member  of  the  Stama  Aet 
Congress,  56a  On  the  Committee  on  the  Artidea  of 
Confederation,  604 ;  and  on  the  Deelaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 251.  His  memorial  to  Parliament,  215^ 
Author  of  the  Petition  to  the  King.  1765,  55a  His 
connection  with  Robert  Fulton,  899.  Poctnita  ot, 
866,  669.    Autograph  and  notloe  of;  86a 

Livingston,  William.  Member  of  the  first  ContiMMtsl 
Congreas,  1774,  58a  His  Address  to  the  Anfdo-Aner- 
ican  Colonies,  228, 56a  Member  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Articles  of  ConfoderaUon,  1787,85a  fligner  of  the 
Constitution,  629. 

Llovd,  TiioM^a^ea 

LocKB,  John.  His  **  Fundamental  ConstitatioBa,*'  99, 
164. 

London  Company.  Send  Henry  Hudson  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  America,  69.  Send  Captain  Newport  t«>  Ro- 
anoke Island,  60a  64.  New  charter  of  tJl^  IWk  6B. 
Third  charter  ofthe,  1612, 7a    DiaaolTod,  81, 101^  1<^ 
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LooAH,  John.    Mlnso  Chief  ftO,  2&,2T. 

Loir«rBLLow.    Hts  Indian  Edda,  m, 

Lomff  House.    Doon  of  the,  2& 

Long  Idand^  fi0.  Granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stlriliigi  141 
Battle  0^254.    Plan  of  the  batUe  o^  254. 

Lonff  Idand  Indians,  21, 141. 

Lon^  MOamd  Sownd,  Explored  by  Captain  Block,  1614, 
72b 

LonQ  FarUammiit,  The,  102.  Conflrma  the  charter  of 
Bhode  Island,  157. 

LorBz,  OeneraL  Inyadea  Caba,  602, 006 ;  and  la  exe- 
cuted. In  1851, 00& 

LordM  ^rUHal,%\%. 

Lord9  €f  Trade^  184. 

rOrient.    Naval  expedition  fitted  ont  at,  in  17T9, 80& 

LoRBAiNB,  Duke  ol  Vemucliie  dedicatee  a  Tolame  to, 
in  1507, 41. 

Loa  ANonLoa.  Stockton  and  Fremont  take  poaseesion 
of,  487. 

LotUry    Aathoriied  bj  Congreae,  in  177A,  228w 

LouDOH,  LonL  121, 192, 128, 124. 

LouB  XIV.,  of  France.  Revokes  the  Edict  of  Kantes, 
168b  James  IL,  of  England,  flees  to  Uie  oonrt  o^ 
180.    Acknowledges  Charles  Edward,  as  king  of  En- 

?Iand,  184.  Acknowledges  the  Independence  of  the 
Jnited  States,  28& 

Loun  Pbiuppkl    Dethroned,  611. 

LouUburg.  Captured,  186-188.  Captured  by  Am- 
herst, 126. 

ZouisianiL  Ceded  to  France  In  1800;  sold  to  the 
United  8tate^  by  Napoleon,  204  Territory:  State, 
45L    Admitted  to  the  Union,  402. 

LoTBLACE,  Lord,  144, 150. 

LoTXLL,  Jambb.  Sifmer  of  the  Articles  of  Confodera- 
tion.611. 

Low,  1SAA&  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
1774, 588. 

LOTOLA,  loifATiua,  180. 

LiTDLOw,  Captain.    Death  of^  4S9. 

LimwELL,  Philip,  165, 167. 

Lnndy't  lane.    Battle  oA  in  1814, 488. 

LcTUBB,  Mabtik,  the  Reformer,  ffiL 

Ztttherans.    Persecuted  and  slaughtered  by  Melendoz, 

Lutoon.    Battle  of,  28. 

LuzBBHB,  M.    General  Greeners  letter  to,  In  1781, 881 

Ltbll,  Six  Charlbb,  517. 

Lytobd.    Persecuted  by  the  Pilgrims,  112. 

Lyjcax,  General.    At  Fort  Edward.  188^121. 

Lyncb,  Thomas.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
656 ;  and  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  5S&  On 
the  Committee  that  arranged  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
against  Canada,  in  177^  282.  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  602. 

M^Clbllakd,  Robxbt.  Secretary  ot  the  Interior,  In 
1858, 516. 

M*Clvbb,  Captain.  Demonstrates  the  Iket  of  a  north- 
west passage  round  the  Arctic  coast,  510. 

M*Clubb,  Jauxb.  Delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  856. 

M'Clubb,  General.    At  Fort  George,  1818, 427. 

M'Cbba,  Jaxb.  277. 

MoDoHALD,  Donald  and  Floba,  248. 

McDouoALL,  General.  At  Peektikil].  270.  Secretary 
of  the  Continental  Board  of  Admiralty,  1781,  808. 

McDowxll,  Charlbb.    At  King's  Mountain,  812. 

McGiLLivBAT.    Emperor  of  the  Creeks,  16. 

M'Ubnbt,  Jaubs,  856, 884  Signer  of  the  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States,  622. 

M^Kbak,  Thomas.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congresa, 
666 ;  and  of  the  fint  Continental  Congre9^  588.  STimer 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  611 ;  and  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  602. 

M*Kbnzix,  Willum  Lton,  472. 

M'KiNNBT.    His  History  of  the  Indian  tribes,  88. 

McLbllan,  J.,  jr.,  quoted,  88. 

Machiaa^  Maine,  80. 

Macomb,  General  At  Plattsbnrg;  in  1814;  notice  of, 
484 

Macoovouoh,  Commodore.  Nottce  of,  484  His  prayer; 
portrait  and  autograph  o^  485. 

«  MaeecUmian'^  frigate,  415, 

Madeira  Wine.    John  Hancock*s  cargo  oi;  220. 

Madison,  Jambs,  866.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Feder- 
aUet,  861.  Signer  of  the  ConstitnUon  of  the  United 
States,  622.  His  view  of  the  Revenues  of  the  United 
States.  867.  Secretary  of  State,  890.  President  of  the 
Unltad  States,  1909, 404  Re-elected,  416i  Portrait, 
autograph,  and  notice  oi;  40& 


Madool    Son  of  Prince  Owen  Gwignedd,  mtgrates  to 

America,  82. 
Madrid,    Special  messenger  sent  to,  respecting  the  af- 

fldroftheJWflcl;irai'W&r,021.  >«— a 

Maoaw,  Colonel    At  Fort  Washington,  SOS. 
ifafnsL    Discovered ;  visited  by  Prlng  and  Weymouth, 

58.    Indtan  tribes  oi;  127.    Settlement  oi;  80, 122.    A 

Krt  of  Massachusetta  until  1820,  122.    A  State,  468. 
»undary  oi;  452L 
Maiee.  The  first  that  wis  found  by  Miles  Standlsh,  II61. 
Maneheeter.    Burnt,  1818,  427. 
Mandan  Indiane.    White  Indtans ;  supposed  Welsh 

origin  of  the,  82. 
ManAattan  Indians.    Sell  Manhattan  Island  to  the 

Dutch,  21. 
Man^Uan  leUntd,    Sold  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Manhat- 
tan Indians,  21.     Purchased  by  Minuit,  182.     Orlfrln 
of  the  name,  48.    The  fort  at  the  southern  extremity 
of,  72. 
Maniiou.    Indian  doctrine  of,  15, 16. 
Manlt,  Captain,  806. 
Mannahoae  Indiane^  17. 
Manning,  John.    The  traitor,  147. 
Manspibld,  Lord.    His  decision  respecting  shivery,  06& 
Mansfixld.  Csptain,  481. 

Mantxo.    Indian  Chief;  Lord  of  Roanoke,  06, 66. 
Mamnfadurte,  American,  177, 176,  216,  447,  468. 
Mabohant,  Hbmbt.    Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 611. 
Mabohbba,  Fathe^  88. 
Mabct,  William  L  Secretary  of  War,  1845, 478.  Secre- 

of  State.  1858,  515. 
Maree.    First  taken  to  Virginia,  in  1600, 6a 
MaHana^  Territory  oi;  72. 
Mabia  Thbbbba,  Kmpress  of  Austria,  187. 
Marietta,  Ohio.  Silver  cup  found  In  an  ancient  mound 

at,  11. 
Marine  ChmmitUe  of  Congress,  806.  * 

Mariner's  Compaee,  89. 

Mabion,  General,  204.    In  South  Carolina,  1780,  814 
Exploito  on  817,  818,  819,  820,  888.     Refhses  to  drink 
wine,  817.    His  firet  appearance  st  Gates^s  camp,  818. 
Anecdote  of  him  and  a  British  officer  at  Charlestown, 
820.    His  camp  destroyed,  in  1781,  820:  his  brigade 
defeated.  In  his  absence,  846.     Portrait,  autograph, 
-  and  notice  of,  817. 
Mabkham,  William,  96, 181, 162. 168. 
MarUtorouqh^  Massachusetta.    Burnt,  127. 
JKsrriOire,  Indian,  14, 15. 

Marriage  ContracU.    Restrainto  on,  by  Androa,  180. 
Mabsh,  Colonel.    His  Expedition  against  Port  Royal, 

185. 
Mabbhall,  John.  Envoy  to  France.  1797,  885.  An- 
nounces the  death  of  Washington,  886.  Adminleton 
the  oath  of  oflloe  to  President  Monroe,  1817, 446 ;  Pres- 
ident Adams,  18^^  454;  President  Jsckson,  1829, 461. 
Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  of,  851. 
Martha^s  Vineyard.     Discovered,  57,  68.     Christian 

Indians  at,  128.  ^ 

Mabtin,  Albxandbb.     Member  of  the  Conventioii, 

1787,  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  856. 
Martin,  Luthbr.     Delegate  from  Marylsnd   to  the 
Convention,  1787,  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
856. 
**  Mart  Johnson,"  the  assumed  name  of  Arthur  Lee, 

266L 
Maryland.    Settlement  of,  80-82.     Origin  of  the  name 
of,  81.    Roman  Catholic  colony  in,  62.    The  Seneca 
Indians  make  war  upon  the  colonists,  82, 110.    Dec- 
kratlon  of  Rights,  in  1689, 151.    Civil  war  in,  1645; 
Toleration  Act;  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Church- 
men and  Puritans,  161.     Colonial  government  of; 
civU  war  In,  in  1655, 152.    History  of,  151. 
Mason,  Gborgb.    Dclonto  from  Virginia  to  the  Con- 
vention, 1787,  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  856u 
Mason,  John.    Merchant  and  naval  commander,  79. 
Governor  of  Portsmouth,  Engtand,  80.    Controversy 
of  the  hein  ot  122. 
Mason,  John,  CaptaliL     Exterminates  the  Pequods, 

87,8a 
Mason,  John  Y.     Attorney-General  of  the  United 

States,  1845, 478. 
Maesachueette  Indians^  22. 

MaeaaehuaeUe.  Settlement  of,  62.  Hlstorr  of,  in  1690, 
114  Colony ;  charter,  117.  Character  of  the  colony, 
119 ;  rapid  growth  of  the  colon  v,  creates  atarm  In  Ens- 
land,  120.  Fortifications  in,  121.  Joins  the  confed- 
eracy of  colonies,  1648,  121.  Government  of;  com- 
merce of,  with  the  West  Indies,  122.  Growth  of  the 
colony,  129.  Controversy  of,  with  the  haira  of  Gorgea 
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and  Mftsnn,  129.  A  roral  province,  182.  Cost  of 
settling,  209.  Earlr  leguUtlon  of;  176.  Grant  from 
Parliament  to,  175d,  2u6.  Aasemblj^s  tIcw  of  taxa- 
tion, 219.  A  flotilla  fitted  out  by,  in  1770,  299.  Board 
of  Admiralty  oC  807.    Rebellion  in,  in  17S7,  858. 

Massasoit.  Chief  of  the  Wampanoaga,  9a  Sachem, 
114, 11&    Ills  sons.  21, 124 

Hamaya,    Captured,  in  ISfifi,  027. 

Matbxb,  Cottok.  His  controversy  with  Calcf:  his  be- 
lief in  witchcraft,  188.  Portrait  and  autograph  of;  188L 
Notice  of,  184. 

Mattubws,  Joif  athav.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611. 

MATTHSwa,  S  AMVBL.    OovemoT  of  YlrglAia,  109. 

MATTnuws,  General  (British),  297,  820. 

Mattooks.  JOHX,  Captain,  819. 

Jfatfmee  Riwr^  19. 

Mavriob,  Prince  of  Nassau,  71. 

MAuarncrs,  The.    Origin  of  the  name,  71. 

Maubt,  Lieutenant  Uia  account  of  the  drift  of  sea- 
weed, 89. 

Maybbiok,  BionABD,  128. 

Mawhood,  Lieutenant-Colonel.    At  Princeton,  263. 

Hat,  Gobhsucs  Jaogbsbv.  First  Director  of  New 
Netherland,  78. 

Mat,  Jaoobitb,  Captain,  98, 94 

Mat,  Captain.    Captures  General  La  Tega,  482. 

"Jfoy-infouwr,"  Puritan  vessel,  77.    Picture  of;  77,  7a. 

MAZBO!r.    Descendant  of  Uncas,  21. 

MtckUnburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  287. 

JMal.  Presented  by  Congress  to  Washington,  after 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  275;  to  General  Wayne, 
293;  to  the  captors  of  Andr6  827.  Struck  by  Louis 
XIV.,  after  the  repulse  of  Phlpps,  181. 

Mtdford,  Massachusetts.    Burned,  127. 

Medioi,  Lobbnzo  db.    Vospucius's  letter  to,  41. 

Muting  ffou«4.    First,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  86. 

JMdrrin  Indian*^  28. 

Mbiob,  Colonel,  271. 

**  MOamput^  ship,  401. 

Mblbvdbz,  Pboro,  Governor  of  Florida,  50,  61. 

Memorial  to  Farliamont.  Livingstones,  215.  Otis^s, 
652-556. 

Mrndqza,  Cardinal^  88,  4& 

Menomone*  Indiant,  17, 19. 

Mbrobb,  Hugh,  General,  192, 2S9.  Death  of;  notice  of; 
269. 

Mbbobb,  Jonrr  Fbakoo,  866. 

MiBBDiTK,  William  Bi.  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry, 
1849,  499. 

MutUa  Valley.    Dispute  respecting  the,  616. 

Mraooxbt:  see  Kiko  Pbilip. 

Metamorae.    General  AicpvDtA  at,  481. 

Measioo.  Origin  of  the  name,  49&  Civilization  and  the 
arts  in,  in  1521,  48.  Burros  proposed  invasion  of,  896. 
The  United  Sutes  at  war  with.  480.  The  City  oi; 
captured  by  General  Scott,  494  Treaty  of  Peace  l)e- 
tween  the  United  States  and,  in  1S48. 497.  Treaty  of, 
with  the  United  States,  respecting  boundaries,  1854, 
622. 

MlanU  Indiana,  17,  24, 26.  Treatv  with  the,  in  1809, 
40a.  Their  territory,  19.  Conspire  against  the  En- 
glish, 1768, 206. 

MiAKTONOMOB.  Narraffansct  Sachem,  21,  87,  91, 126. 

MiOANOPT.    Head  Sachem  of  the  Seminoles,  466. 

Michigan.  Lake:  see  Lake  Michigan.  Peninsula, 
Indians  on  the,  1&  Territory,  896.  State  of;  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  469. 

Miehigania  Indians,  19. 

Miemac  Indians,  22. 

Middle  PlantaUon,  The,  111. 

MiDDLBTON,  Abtuub.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602. 

MiDDLBToir,  HxxBT.  Mcmbor  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774,  68S ;  President  of  the  Congress.  67S. 

MirFLiN,  TuQXAB,  General,  264  257,  26S,  856.  Mcuiber 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  1774  5SS.  Signer 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  629.  His 
address  to  Washington,  1782 ;  portrait  and  notice  of, 
852. 

MiLBOBiVB,  Deputy  Governor,  181, 148.    Executed,  148. 

MUUia.    Of  the  United  States,  680. 

MiLLBB,  Colonel.  Defieats  Tecumseh,  near  Browns- 
town,  411.    At  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  433. 

Minetarec  Indians,  81,  82. 

Mingo  Indians,  28.    Loffan,  the  Mingo  Chief,  20. 

Minqua  IndUine :  see  Mohawk  Indians. 

Minneeota  Territory.  Origin  and  signification  of  the 
name ;  rapid  progress  of,  608.  Parchase  of  lands  in, 
^y  the  United  Sutes,  1851,  609. 


Mnrojr,  GctteraL   Driven  firom  fiantfik^  4S6. 

Minsilndians.    Their  territory,  2L 

Mint    Of  the  United  States,  872, 87& 

MiNurr,  Pbxbb,  Governor,  86,  98, 189. 

MiBABBAU,  M.  His  observation  on  th«  DedarBtiofi  of 
Independence,  606. 

Mirrors,    Ancient,  made  of  Istn^asa,  IL 

Miechiansa,  The,  at  Philadelphia.  2S6. 

MiJthatDan.    The  foundation  of  Charleston  laid  it,  117. 

Misai«eague§  Indians,  17,  206. 

Missiwipni.  Territory,  888.  BUte  admitted  to  the 
Union,  1817.  448. 

Missouri  Indians,  82. 

Missouri.    Roman  coin  found  in,  11.    State,  448, 492. 

**  Missouri  Compromise,'"  The,  4fi2L 

J/>V  ouri  Biver,  616. 

MiTCUBLL,  Natuanibl,  866u 

MrrcoBLL,  Stephxx  M.,  860i 

MrrcHBLL,  Colonel,  482. 

MobiU.    The  British  repulsed  at,  in  1814,  488l 

MobUian  Indians,  29-81.  Their  lands;  their  tribes. 
29.  Oriirtn  of  their  hostility  to  the  white  people,  ti. 
Population  of  the,  in  1650,  81.    Language  of  the.  It. 

Mohammedan  soldier.    Picture  of  a,  892. 

Mohawk  Indians,  28.  Other  names  of  the,  2&  Tortk 
tribe  of  the.  16.  One  of  Five  Nation^  21.  Active 
enemies  of  the  American^  26.  Hi-a-wat-ba^  addreas 
to  the,  24  Befttse  to  ioln  King  Philip,  127.  At  New 
Amsterdam,  141.  Claim  sovereignty  over  the  Birer 
Indians,  141.  AlUes  of  Colonel  Williama,  190.  Join 
St  Leger,  278. 

Mohawk  Valley.    Devastation  of  the,  in  1778,  296. 

Mohegan  Indians,  17,  86.  Their  territory ;  vassals  of 
the  Five  Nations,  21.  A  Chief  of  the,  urges  the  Kng- 
lish  to  settle  in  Connecticut  Valley,  86. 

Mohegan  Plain,  21. 

Molinos  del  Key.    Battle  of;  1847,  494 

MoNCKTON,  Colonel,  1S5,  201.    Grave  of;  28^ 

Money.  Continental,  246.  The  flnt  coined,  in  the 
United  States,  122. 

MowK,  General,  99;. 

Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Battle  o(  287.  Map  of  the 
battle,  288. 

Monoean  Indians,  17. 

MoNBOB,  Jambs.  His  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1806,  401.  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  lSt7;  his 
tour,446u  Re-elected  President,  1820.458.  **  Monroe 
doctrine,**  448,  518.  Portrait  and  autograph  oi,  417. 
Notice  of,  446. 

MoNBOx,  Colonel  Surrenders  Fort  William  Hemy; 
his  troops  slattghterc«l,  194. 

MoNBOB,  Mj^or.    At  Point  Isabel,  481. 

Montagues  Indians,  17. 

Moniauk  Indians,  21. 

MozfTCALM,  Maxquis  DC,  192, 194  Notiee  ci,  120.  Mon- 
ument to,  202. 

MoNTEAifo,  Don  MiorxL  db,  178. 

Monterey.    Battle  oC  4S4. 

Montevideo,  South  America.  Ancient  swords,  helmet, 
and  shield  found  at,  11. 

MowTBZUMA.  The  reign  of,  10.  His  deputation  to 
Cortex,  48. 

MowTGOMBBT,  JoHW,  Oovemor,  150l 

MoNTOOMBBT,  Colouel  (British).  Leys  waste  the  Cbcr- 
okee  country,  204. 

MoifTGOMBBY,  RiciiAKD,  General,  288.  At  Boston;  at 
St  John's:  at  Montreal,  240,241.  Asaaulti  Quebec, 
242.    Death  of;  portrait  of,  242.    Notice  of;  240. 

MoxtooMBBY.  Commodore.  Takes  poesession  of  Sen 
Francisco,  487. 

Monticello,  Virginia,  404 

Montreal.  Origin  of  the  name,  48.  Borrender  ci;  In 
1760,  208. 

Monument  to  Uncas,  21. 

M00BB8,  General,  485. 

MooRB,  Jambs.  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  169-170L 

MooBB,  Colonel.  Son  of  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  captures  Tuscarora  Indians,  168. 

Moravians.  At  Bethlehem,  nurse  La  Fayette,  sfler  his 
being  wounded  at  Brandywine,  274 

MoBBirp.AD,  Rev.  Mr.,  216. 

Mokuan,Da7<ikl, General.  AtQuebec,2tf.  AtSaratosoi, 
282.  At  the  C^^wpens,  881.   Portrait  and  notice  of;  S&l. 

MOBOAK,  W1ILLIAM,  457. 

MoBOAir,  Colonel.    At  A  ens  Frio,  486. 

Morocco.    War  of  the  United  Sutes  with,  1801,  890. 

Mormons,  The.    Petition  of,  for  a  civil  government, 

499.    Notice  of;  508,  504 
MoBBiB,  GorvEuifccB,  186, 856.    Signer  of  the  Articles 

of  Confederation,  611 ;  and  of  the  Constitution,  9tk 
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HIb  remarlM  on  Colos  snd  CnneiiflT,  8T2.  His  part 
In  th«  Erie  GanaL  46T.    Portrait  and  notice  tit  864. 

llomniB,  Lawn.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  or  Inde- 
pendence, OUS. 

lloania,  Lswia.  First  Boral  Oo^emor  of  New  Jersaj, 
161. 

HosBis,  BoBssT.  Snpplies  Washington  with  monef, 
at  Trenton.  96&  Agent  of  Marine;  his  privateers, 
808.  His  National  Bank.  889.  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  608 ;  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 611  i  and  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States,  689.  At  the  Convention,  1787,  on  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  856.  His  views  of  narmonising  the 
money  of  the  United  States,  878.  Portrait  and  auto- 
graph ot,  868.    Notice  oil  864. 

lloBKia,  BooKR.    Notice  oC  8&9. 

MoBKia,  Commodore.  His  exploit  on  the  Penohscot 
Biver,  1614,  48a 

lloRua,  Mi^or.    Death  of;  869. 

Morritkuta.    Purchase  ot,  bv  Lewis  Morris,  161. 

MQfriglown,  New  Jersey.  Washington's  winter  quar- 
ters at,  869, 806.  Suiferlngs  of  the  American  troops 
at,  806. 

Moasn,  BAMim.  F.  &  Portrait  and  notice  ot,  607, 606. 
His  tour  to  BnsBia,  608. 

MoBTON,  JoBX.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
656;  and  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  1774, 5S3. 
Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  608. 

Morn^BBBBOOA.    Portrait^  nutograph,  and  notice  of; 

Mol7LTBIl^  General,  804,  89S.     Portrait  and  notice  of; 


Mounds.    Indian,  1&    Andent,  in  Ohio,  IL 

Mmni  Atkot,  6a 

Jfount  1^/Uinee^  876. 

MoutU  Jlope,  90, 184. 

M&unt  ffops  Bay.  A  Scandinavian  child  bom  on  the 
shore  at,  d&. 

JfowU  Inaependenee,  876. 

Mount  Vemon.    Leonard  Calvert  at,  in  1684, 88: 

Jfummies.    Found  in  America,  11. 

MvRDOCK.  William.  Member  <^  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, (MMu 

MvBBAT,  OeneraL  801, 808L 

MuBBAY,  W.  y.    £nvoy  to  France,  In  1799, 886. 

M-uttimgum  Biter,  81. 

Muatogts  JndiuM,  89. 

MtuqiOio  CotuL  688.  King  of  Mnsquito :  Indians :  ter- 
ritory, 684^Q8i 

MystUs  Bkw,  87. 

yakant,  67.    Captain  Block  at,  in  1614, 72. 

JfatuMumd  Bi^tr.    Settlement  on  the,  in  1609,  97. 

NaniM.    The  Edict  oC  166. 

NaiUiooks  /fMflonA    AUies  of  the  Five  Nationa,  17,  Sa 

Naniuck^  Discovery  ot,  67.  Christian  Indians  at,  188b 

NAroLBOx :  see  Boxapabtb. 

Narragansd  Indians,  81,  88,  86^  Propose  to  exter- 
minate the  white  people,  87.  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
the,  185.    Join  King  Philip,  187. 

Jftirraganset  Bay.    Penetrated  by  Captain  Block,  78. 

IfarnnDs,  The,  in  New  Tor  v  Bay.  59. 

Nabvabz,  PAMraiLO,  Oovemor  or  Florida,  48, 41 

Nash,  Oovemor,  880. 

itTas^rOIs,  Tennessee.    An  idol  found  near,  11. 

Jfdssau  Hall  CoUeifs,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  17S. 

i^atcAes  Indians,  89,  80.  Population  oi;  in  1650,  81. 
Language  of  the,  19. 

2faHonaL  Bank  of  the  United  States,  878L  Currency, 
878.    Debt,  in  1788.  858. 

Kaumbsag  CoUmy,  il7. 

**yauiUu^  brig,  414. 

JTauvoa,  Illlnob,  604. 

ITawOo  Indians,  48a 

JfawU  Storss.  Imported  flrom  America  Into  Great 
BriUin,  80a 

NavigiUian  Ad,  The,  of  1661, 109, 196, 177. 

iTory,  American.  Origin  of  the.  846,  846,  888.  Rank 
of  Commanders,  80a  State  o(  in  1811, 407 ;  in  1818, 
414, 415;  in  1814,  445. 

Navy,  British,  806, 445. 

NxAL,  Captain.    Death  of  869. 

Kebraska.    Boundaries  iO,  519, 680. 

Jfegro  PM,  in  New  York,  15a 

Ifegro  Saves :  see  Staves. 

Nbilbox,  Johx,  856. 

Nbtubox,  THOiua.  jr.  Signer  of  the  Deckratlon  of  In- 
dependence, 60^.  Member  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  601 

Jfsosko  Indians,  U, 


yevlrallndians,». 

New  Amsterdam.  Meeting  of  Dutch  depntiet  at,  in 
1658,148.  *-  1 

IfmjDark,  New  Jersitr,  Wi. 

New  Bntnswiek.  Origin  of  the  name  ot  5a  Bound- 
ary oi;  478. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  860. 

Newburq  Addresses,  849. 

IfewouMt,  DeUware,  98, 1481  WUllam  Penn  at,  in  1688, 
96. 

Kew  England  Indians,  17, 88.  Invaded  by  the  Five 
Nations,  81 

Jr<n0  England.  Scandinavians  visit  the  coast  of;  84. 
Explored  bv  Cantain  John  Smith,  in  1611  Origin  of 
the  name,  74.  Proposed  union  of  the  colonies  of,  in 
1687,  181.  Populatton  of;  in  1675,  186.  Effects  of 
King  Philip's  War  in,  189. 

KetD  EngUsnd  Eomse.    Picture  of  a,  171 

2feu/oundland.  Portuguese  settlement  In,  47.  Seen 
by  Cabot  in  1497,  46.  Cod-fishery  at,  discovered  by 
Cabot,  47.    Visits  to,  by  early  navhators,  58. 

New  Eranes.  The  name  given  bv  Yeraxzani  to  the  re- 
gions discovered  by  him,  48.   Cnamplain's  History  of, 

New  BaHMskirs.  Origin  of  the  name,  80.  Settlement 
of,  68, 1818.  A  royal  province,  80, 189.  Grant  to,  1770, 
801 

New  Basen  Colony,  181, 187, 151 

New  Jffaven,  Connectlcnt,  8a 

New  Jersey.  Origin  of  the  iiamejl59.  Wampum  man- 
ufhctured  in,  18.  Swedes  in,  68.  Founded,  98,  159. 
Sale  of,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  141  .The  Dutch  take 
possession  ot,  in  1768, 147.  Discontents  in,  on  account 
of  the  half-penny  rent,  159.  Invaded  by  Matthews, 
in  1780, 88a    Historv  of  the  colonv  of;  IW. 

New  London.    Bnmt  Dy  Arnold,  840. 

New  Meadoo.  Number  of  Indians  In,  in  185a  8a  A 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  in  184a  497,  501. 
Claims  of  Texas  to  portions  of,  499.  Petition  of;  fbr  a 
dvil  soveramenL  In  I860,  499.  Boundary  between, 
and  Cnihuahna,  515. 

New  Netkerland,  78.  A  county.  7a  Seal  of;  first  child 
bora  in,  78.  Founded,  189.  Given  bv  Charles  II.  to 
his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  118, 141 

New  Orleans.  Ceded  to  Spain,  801  Battle  of,  1815,489. 

Nbwpobt,  CBBiBTppHBB,  Captain,  65,  6a  Arrives  with 
supplies,  in  16oa  67. 

Newport,  Bhode  Island,  4a  Teraay's  fleet  at,  1780, 881. 
Tower  at:  see  Tower. 

New  BoduUe,  New  Tork.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  takes  ref- 
uge at;  herfkte,iaa 

New  Sooiland,  188. 

Nefwspapers.  In  the  American  colonies ;  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850, 179. 

^eio  Swedm,  98. 14a 

New  Windsor,  IsewYoAi.  Washiiigton*s  head-quarters 
at,  in  1781,  88a 

New  York  City.  Dutch  settlement  at,  68.  Origin  oU 
78, 144.  Picture  oil  a  century  ago,  141  Expedition 
fh>in,  to  Canada,  181.  Colony  at,  189.  The  Dutch 
Uke  possession  of,  in  1678, 147.  Evacuated,  178a  850. 
Great  fire  at,  188^  471. 

New  York.  History  of  the  colony  of;  189  ss.  Grants 
ftom  Parilament  to,  in  1766, 901  Brodhead's  History 
of  the  State  of;  7a  General  Knyphausen  at,  8U9.  The 
Continental  Congress  at,  68a 

New  York  Bay,  48, 57. 

New  York  Oateits  newspaper,  15a 

New  York  Weekly  JounuO,  15a 

Nespsroe  Indians,  8a 

NiagamlUls.  ^ttle at,  1814^ 48a    Ylllage at, burnt, 

18ia  487. 

Niagara  Eroniier,  Map  of  the,  481  Bhlrley*s  expedi- 
tion to  the,  185, 189. 

**Niagara'^  ship,  4S& 

NianUe  Indians,  8T. 

Nicaragua.  Its  jiirisdietloB  over  the  Musqulto  Terri- 
tory, 681  585.  Ckista  Blea  dechues  war  against,  in 
1856,581    Affairs  of,  6M,  687. 

NiCHOLBOX,  Fbaxcis,  Govcmor,  148,  ITL 

NtOROLBOx,  Colonel,  181 

Nicola.  Colonel  His  letter  to  Washington,  proposing 
to  mske  him  a  king,  1788, 849. 

NiooLAS,  Father.  Bemoves  the  ehorch-beU  ftom  Deer^ 
field,  18a 

NiooLLiT,  M.    His  acoonnt  of  the  murder  of  Pontlac, 

la 

NiOOLLB,  BlOHABD,  ColOBCl,  188, 141 

AVnsfy-sto.  Orisln  of  the  name,  88a  Siege  of;  by 
Greene,  1781, 881 
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NxmsBBE.    Coustii  of  MUBtonomoli,  SI.   At  New  Am- 

BtordMD,  141, 14S,  104  16& 
JPbnnue  Indians^  82, 18S. 
JfobuUy,    Origiii  of  the  exdoslTe  priTil«flM  of  the,  68. 

Tltloa  oi;  not  gnwtad  by  the  United  Statoe,  610. 
Not^Oonibmdn»,    Penecution  of  the,  76. 
Jfoffoik^irtAt^^  244,  297. 
Norman  SMp.    Plctare  of  a,  86. 
Novm,  Lord.    His  Coocilietorjr  Billa,  284    Hia  nun- 

ner  of  reoelving  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis, 

la  1781, 84&    fietlres  froin  oiBoe,  1782, 84S.    Portrait 

and  notlee  ot,  224 
Jforth'4atUm  P/ts§ag§,  60. 
Jforik^eaMem  Boundary  <^UMMofS  476i 
JTortk  OaroUTM,  98.    UTamber  of  Indlaiis  In,  in  1858^ 

88.    Colony,  167.    Oppoees  taxation,  228.    Joins  the 

Confederacy,  in  1789,  Vtl. 
Jforth  OattU,    The  AoMrican  camp  at.  206. 
JToriMUId,  Conneetiout,  126. 
JhrtAman,    Picture  of  a,  84. 
iforth9n«n.    Discover  Anerieei  84.   Uarlnen,  very  ad- 

Tentnroos,  8&. 
jror(kJ\d»L   Battle 0^1814^ 487. 
ITorth  Rifwr,  94. 
Jforth  Sta.    blandsofthe,8&. 
JTortk  nrffinia,  68. 
Jforth-  WMt  Pauoff^  68, 68. 
Jforth-  Wiut  Territory^  868,  684 
JforvMy.    The  C^ms  o^  00.    Comnrised  in  Bcandina- 

▼ta,  84    Yessels  oi,  sail  ttom  Iceland  for  Greenland, 

in  1002, 86. 
JTorvichf  Conaeetlcnt,  26.    Indians,  and  Indian  Borlal- 

plaee  at,  21. 
JSorridgmoock  Indian*^  29. 
JfaUoway  Indians,  28. 
Jfova  aooUa,  08,  182, 186.     De  Honto  at,  In  1604,  68. 

Origin  oi;  80l    Portogoese  settlement  In,  47. 
Jfona  OMareo,  98. 
Jfuoeea^  The.    General  Taylor  at,  48L 
JfulliUr§  of  Booth  Carolina,  46& 
Nvzf Bz,  Tasoo  :  see  Balboa. 

OaiK  Of  whom  reqoired  by  the  tJnited  States,  Md 
what  Ibr,  628. 

Ooonso  Bimr,  28. 

Ooraeoek  IiUit,  86. 

OaosM,  Bobsbt.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
666. 

Offdmubnrg.    Captore  oi;  in  1818,  42Dl 

Ogooohes  Bivor^  28. 

OoiLTXB,  Captain.    At  Queenstown,  1812, 418. 

OaLBTBOBPB,  Jambs  Edwabo,  General  His  vo/age  to 
Ameriea,  in  1782,  100.  Founds  Savann^  62,  100. 
His  first  Interriew  with  the  Indians  at  Savannah.  8a 
His  fort,  100.  His  colony,  17L  Meets  fifty  Indian 
Chlefli  in  Council,  in  1788:  purohases  land  from  them, 
108.  His  contests  with  the  Spaniards,  172.  Portrait 
oi;i04   NotteeoC99. 

0*Haba,  OenersL    At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  841 

Ohio.    State ;  its  progress,  890.    Perelan  coin  foond  in, 

OMo  Oompany,  The.    Organlced,  868.     George  IL's 

grant  to,  181. 
Oh-n0n4a'hat  or  OnondMps  Lske,  28. 
OfBDA.    Accompank«  Yespudus  to  the  Wwt  Indies 

and  South  Anseries,  in  1499, 41.    Tespnclns  an  oflloer 

under,  60l 
(Xd  Dominion,  Tht.    Origin  of  the  name,  109. 
Oldham,  Johk,  87. 

OuTBB,  Chief  Justiee.   Impeached,  607. 
Omaha  Indians.  8k 
**Omnibu»Bai?Tb»,m. 
.OmoiOa  Indians,  flU     Faror  the  Americans.  In  the 

BcTolntion,  96.    Their  missionary,  the  Bev.  Samuel 

Klrkland,  26.    Hi-a-wat-ha*8  address  to  the,  24 
Oim,  DoM.  His  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1819, 46L 
Onondaga  Indians.    Hl-a-wat-ha*s  address  to  the,  24 
Onondaga  Oonniy.    Clarice's  History  oi;  cited,  28. 
Ontario,  Lake:  see  LaJbs  Ontario. 
OPBOHAMOAKouan,  brother  of  Powhatan,  66L    Captures 

Captain  John  Smith,  106.     HoetUe  to  the  Virginia 

Colony,  108. 
Ordsrs  in  OtmneU,    fixplataed,  400.     The  Order  of 

1807,402. 
Orsgon  Indians,  88l 

Orsgon  TerritoruJA.    British  claims  to,  479. 
Orphan  ffotise.  ^Hiltfield's,  171, 172. 
Osage  Indians,  82. 
OsoBOLA.  Principal  CUaf  Of  the  8emlaoles,4flBL  Death 

oi;46&    Portra]ir466. 


CoalneBee  at  rsspeetiflg  Cuba,  In  1864,  BO. 
>,  BiciiABD.     English  Commisriionor  on  the 


Ostsnd. 

Oswald, 
Treaty  of  Peace,  In  1782, 84a 

OstDsgo,  Map  of  the  forts  at,  198.  Battle  at,  In  1814, 
48^488. 

Ons,  JAMia.  907, 908, 212, 218, 819.  Author  of  the  Me- 
morials to  ParliamentiJn  1766, 608.  Member  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congreas,  066.  Portrslt  oi;  807.  Notice 
0(212. 

Otos  Indians,  9%. 

Otiatoa  Indians.  Their  territory,  17.  Attempt  Co  ei- 
terminate  the  white  people,  in  1768, 18, 800i  Aid  the 
French  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  18.  Their  war 
with  the  Five  Nations,  18.  Conquered  by  the  Fire 
Nations,  26. 

Ottawa  Bivsr,  17. 

Outaga$nis  Indians:  eee  /be  Indians. 

Oyster  Point,  South  Carolina,  99, 166L 

Oyster  Biter.  Incursion  of  French  and  Indiaas  i^ 
184 

• 

Paga,  William.    Member  of  the  first  Continental  Gen- 

gress,  5SS.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepead' 

enoe,  602. 
pAOKBirHAM,  General     At  New  Orieans,  1814,  489. 

Death  0(440. 
Paob,  Captain,  482. 
Paihb,  Bobsbt  Tbeat.    Member  of  the  first  Coutl- 

nental  Congress,  1774, 688.    Signer  of  the  Declsrstlou 

of  Independenoe,  602. 
Paixb,  Thomab.    His  **  Common  Sense."*  800L 
pA.LB8TBBLLa    Columbus  iiiarries  the  daughter  si,  87. 
Paiisaded  JMldings.    Picture  o(  187. 
PaioAUo.    BatdeoC488. 
Palos.    Columbus  sails  firom,  84, 89, 40. 
PamunJtey  Indians,  111. 
Panama.    Conuolssioners  at,  in  1886,  467.    BaOw^y, 

624 
Panuoo  Biver.    The  followers  of  De  Soto  at  the,  46. 
Paper  Btockadss,  aL 

Paper  Money.    Issued  by  Massachusetts,  188, 188. 
Papivbav,  Louis  Josbpii,  478. 
Pabbobs.  General    Succeeds  Herrera,  4SL 
/\ir<c    Treaty  of  Peace  at.  iu  1768,  804;  in  1788,811 

The  allied  armies  enter,  1814, 481. 
Pabkbb,  Sib  Pbtbb,  848, 86L 
Pabbbb,  William,  68. 
Parliament.    Its  Act  of  Supremacy,  76.    Its  appro^ 

ation  to  Georgia,  100.    Grants  by,  during  the  Serca 

Tears'  War  in  America,  806. 
pABTBiDOi^  OuTBB.    Member  of  tike  Stamp  Aet  0«- 

gross,  666L 
Pasquas  de  Ftores,  48. 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  88. 
PATBBsosr,  William,  866, 860.    Signer  of  the  CDnsttti- 

tion,  629. 
Patroons.    Account  of  the,  189. 
Paulduto,  Jouy,  826l    Medsl  to,  826i 
Paulus^s  Ilock,  94 
Paitw,  MicBAKL,  94, 188. 
Aieonia.    Territory  oi;  94 
Paumee  Indians,  88. 
Pmetuetet  Indians,  21 
Iis»cfudtet  Biver,  89, 90. 
Patkb,  General,  4t6. 
**  Peace- Jtaksrs"^  in  PennsylraaisL  169. 
Peaoe-Ptrty.  of  181SL  4ia 
•"/Voeoeit,**  brig,  «»,  440.    Captores  th*  brfg^'l^er- 

vier;' 440. 
Pbabob,  Colonel    At  York,  Canada,  48& 
Pearl  Biver,  29. 

Peers  <^Bngland.    Caniiot  be  airested  for  debt,  IOOl 
**  PeUean,'^  sloop  of  war,  480. 
Peltries.    Trade  in,  78. 
Pemaqnid  Point,  SO,  181.    Captore  of  the  garrism  aU 

ISMM- 

Pbhdlbton,  BmnrBSb  Member  of  the  flnt  OonttaeBtal 
Congress,  688L 

PBKDLrroN,  NAmAmBL,  861 

•"Pen^V  brig,  44a 

pBHic,  John.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 608 ;  and  of  the  Arttdes  of  Oonfoderstloa,  alL 

Pbx9,  Wiluam,  Admiral,  OOi 

Pbkk,  William.  His  Charter  from  Chariee  IL :  pur- 
diases  part  of  New  Jersey,  96.  HU  ▼oyaoe  to  Aiaer* 
lea.  in  1688;  his  goTemroent,  91  His  aarlee  to  the 
DuKc  of  Tork,  respecting  an  sssemblr  of  XepreeeBia- 
tivea,  147.  His  purchases  of  parts  of  New  Jersey,  161 
His  arrival  in  Pennsylvania ;  his  treaty  with  the  DeK 
aware  Indians,  161.    His  Charter  oTLibertles;  Us 
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ntaitk  to  EDglAnd,16SI,  163.  Beprired  of  bis  prnyto- 
lonal  goTernmen^  in  1608;  hit  rights  restored,  in 
16M;  returns  to  SngUnd,  in  ITUl,  168L  Phil»delphU 
founded  bv,  169.  Suggests  a  union  of  the  Colonies, 
18a.  Involred  in  debt,  in  settling  and  tmprovinff 
Pennsylvania,  S09.  Uis  sons,  Thomas,  John,  ana 
Biehard,  16S.    Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  oi;  90. 

Psfm*«  ffau$6.    Picture  ot,  162. 

Peim  SoaUty  of  Philadelphia,  161. 

Fmmacoot  Indians^  22. 

pMnsjfltania.  Origin  of  the  name,  96L  Swedes  In,  62. 
History  of  the  Golonv  oi;  161.  Commenoement  of  the 
State  aebt  o^  168.  Mutiny  of  the  troops  ijt,  ia  1781, 
828L 

Penobscot  IfuUaiUL  22. 

JP^Hobocot  Bay,    Henry  HBdson  at,  69. 

P&nobscot  /2iesr,  22. 

J^sfMoeoto,  Florida.  Stormed,  488.  Captared,  in  1818, 
461. 

Peoria  India/M^  19. 

PxpnasLL,  WiLUAic,  187. 

Peqnod  Indians.  Their  territory.  21.  Smitten  by  the 
Narragansets,  2L  Jealous  of  the  white  people,  86, 
87. 

PzBCT,  EarL    Aneedotes  o^  28& 

PzBOY,  Okobox.  Brother  of  Earl  Percy ;  Acting  Oot- 
emor  of  Ylrginia,  68, 69. 

PsrotSt  The  Castle  of  490. 

Pbbbt,  Olitkb  H.,  Commodore.  His  exploitB^28. 480. 
His  expedition  against  pirates,  in  1819, 458.  Portrait, 
autograph,  and  notice  of,  428L     • 

Pbsby,  m.  C,  CoDunodore.  Captures  Tkmpico»  Ta- 
basco and  Tuspan,  1^7, 486.    At  Japan,  612L 

Pbbtb,  Earl  o£  16a 

Perth  Amboy,  If  ew  Jersey.    Origin  of  the  name,  160. 

Peru,    Discovery  ot  by  Pixarro,  1624. 44 

pREBS,  Hiron,  86, 119.    Executed,  119. 

Pbtxbb,  BioKAxn.  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot  War, 
in6,294. 

PeUHon  to  Me  JRn^.  !■  1766,  660-^(62;  written  by 
Bobert  B.  Livingston,  66a  In  in4  678-682;  drawn- 
up  by  Jolm  Adams,  and  corrected  by  John  DidUn- 
son,  078. 

Petrels.    Seen  by  Colnmbns  and  his  crew,  89. 

Phdiadelphia.  Founded,  168.  Picture  of  the  State 
House  at,  85a    Meeting  of  Congress  at,  688. 

^^PhtiadetpMa;^  The.  One  of  Commodore  Preble*8 
▼easels  captured  by  TripoUtaas,  1808, 891.  Oecatur^s 
exploit  in  Uring  the,  892. 

PhilMUlphia  OoUsffe,  178. 

Philip  of  Anjou,  184 

Poiup  IL,  of  Spain.  His  measoies  against  the  French 
Protestants  in  America,  6a 

Pklip,  King:  see  Knta  Pmup.  Portrait  and  notice 
0^124 

Pniups,  OeneraL  Joins  Arnold,  in  1781;  death  ot, 
88a 

Phillipsx,  Mabt,  Miss,  269. 

Pbipps,  Sib  Wiluam.  'His  Expedition  against  the 
French,  181.    At  Quebec,  181.    Bent  to  England,  182. 

•'i'ftai&e.*' frigate,  481. 

Picsnicfone,  The.    Origin  of  Indian  tribes,  referred  to, 

PtaiutesKaw  Indians,  IT,  19. 

Pisoaiaaua.  Letters  from  the  King's  commissioner  at, 
118. 

PiOKBim,  General,  296, 814  816, 819.  At  Ninety>slx,  In 
1781,886.    Notice  dt  887.    Portrait  o^  888. 

PiCKXBoro,  JoHir.  Member  of  the  Convention,  1787, 
on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  86a 

PicxBBnio,  TiMOTHT.    Secretary  of  State,  884 

Ptekire  WriUng,  IndUn,  1& 

PUbob,  Fbaitkun.  Brlgadief^General,  in  1847,  614 
In  the  army  in  Mexioo,  nnder  General  Scott,  498. 
President  of  the  United  BUtes,  in  1862,  618.  Pre- 
sides at  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair,  1868, 617, 
Portrait.  aut<^graph,  and  notice  of^  614 

PlBBCx,  WiLUAK.  Delegate  from  €^Tgla  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787, 86a 

PiooT.  General,  289, 886. 

Pigmiss.    In  America,  stories  oC  12. 

PiKx,  ZcBiTLON  M.    Portrait  and  notice  oi;  426. 

*^  Pilgrims,"*  The.  Voyase  of  to  America,  in  168a  77, 
78.  Landing  of  the,  78.  Names  of;  Ikbuloas  story 
oi;7&    Salutation  o(  by  Samceet  114. 

PxNCKKBT,  CsABLn.  Of  South  Carolina,  Member  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
1787, 86a    Signer  of  the  Constitution,  089. 

PDvoximr,  Chablm  Cotbswortr.  Of  South  Carolina, 
Member  of  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confed- 


eration, 1787,  864  Signer  of  the  Oonstttatton,  689. 
Envoy  to  France,  1797, 886.  Candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, 888,  894  404.  Portrait  and  autograph  ot  884 
NoUw  oi;  886.  -«   1-     -1 

/YMe-s<rsst  Philadelphia.    Origin  of  the  name,  162. 

Pine-tree  Money,  122. 

PiKKiTBT,  WiLLLAX.  His  trssty  wlth  Great  Britain, 
1806 ;  portrait,  aatograph,  and  notice  ot,  400, 4Ul. 

Pinnace,  A.    Described,  66. 

Pipe  <^Peaee,  Indian.  14 

Pwpe-clay.    Indian  calumets  made  oi;  14. 

Piracy.  The  Earl  of  Bellomonfs  efforts  to  suppress, 
149.    In  the  West  Indies,  149. 

PrroAZBN,  Mi^or,  282. 

Prrr,  Wiluam,  196.  His  views  ot  taxation,  217,  544. 
His  scheme  for  conquering  Canada,  199.  Besigns  his 
offloe  as  Prime  Minister,  2ia  Portrait  and  notice  ot, 
217.    See  Cbathail 

Pnr,  WiLLiAjf,  the  younger,  867. 

PiSABBO.    Death  of;  notfoe  of  44 

Plains  qf  Abraham,  201, 202,  Ml. 

Planetaritim^  Bittenhouse^s,  210, 269. 

pLATa    His  suggestions  respecting  Atlantis,  87. 

Platte  mver.ir 

Plattsbtirg  Bay.    NaTalaetlonat,lnl614.4S0i 

PIvmouth  Colony.  Its  Government  116.  Jotna  tiie 
Confederacy  of  Colonlea,  in  1648, 12L 

Plymouth  Company,  68,  64  Explore  North  Ylrginia, 
1606,  7&  Employ  Captain  John  Smith,  1614  and 
1616;  now  charter  of  the,  1880;  superseoed  by  the 
ConncU  of  Plrmouth,  74  Consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Puritan  Colony  In  North  Virginia,  77. 

PiymoutK,  Council  of;  74. 

Plymouth  Bock,  19. 

PocAHOBTAB.  The  story  oi;  64  Guardian  anpsl  of  the 
Ylrginia  colony,  68.  Captured  by  Captain  Argall; 
bapnxed ;  marriea  John  Bolfe,  7a  John  Bandolph, 
descended  from,  404    Portrait  of  64 

PoiSBRT,  JoBL  B.    Secretary  of  War,  1886, 47a 

"i'McMsrs,*' ship,  4ia 

Point  Oon\fi>ri,  64 

Point  Isabel,  481. 

Point  Pleasant.   The  Shawnee  Indians  snbdned  at,  In 

in4 19. 

Polconst  Indians  82. 

PoLK,  Jamv  K.  'President  of  the  United  SUtes,  1846, 

478.    Proclaims  Peace  with  Mexico,  497.    Portnit, 

autograph,  and  notice  of;  478, 479. 
Polo,  Maboo,  8a 

Ptdygamy.    Indian,  16.    Mormon,  604 
Pom BBOT,  Sbtii,  General,  196, 286. 
Pompton.    New  Jersey  troops  at,  888,  889. 
PoMOB  DB  Lboic,  Jubu.    DiscoTors  Florida ;  at  the  Tor- 

tugas;  returns  to  Porto  Kico,  48.    Betoms  to  the 

West  Indies ;  mortally  wounded,  48. 
PoimAO.    OtUwa  Chik,  18,  804,  806.    His  grave,  18, 

80a 
Ptme,  The.    His  Apostolic  Ylear  hi  the  United  SUtes, 

1786,  868.    Bulls  o^  44    Sanctions  the  Slave-tkMe, 

588.    JiniiTS  III.,  Pope,  T6i 
PopHAM,  Gbobob.     Member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 

pan]^6a 
PoPBAM,  Sn  Jomr.    At  Kennebec,  in  1607, 7&    Death 

0(74 
Popular  Bights  in  Ylrginia,  lit,  118. 
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BooBBa,  Mi^or,  194.  His  expedition  against  the  81 
Francis  Indiana,  200. 

Boman  Caiholiea.  Aurlenhir  confession  of;  88.  Punish 
witchcraft,  182.  In  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vlil.,  76 ;  and  of  Mary, 76.  Found  a  colony  in  Marv- 
land,  62,  81, 161,  162.  Perseoutad  by  Pnrltans.  11^; 
and  in  Maryland,  New  Tork,  and  New  England,  181, 
182, 164  Provincial  offices  in  New  York  flllod  by, 
147.  The  prevalence  of  their  fkith  in  Lower  Canada, 
206.    Parliamentary  concessions  to,  226. 

BoQUB,  Fbakois  db  la:  see  Bobbbtval. 

BosE,  Mr.  BriUsh  Envoy  to  the  United  States,  1807, 
402. 

Boas,  Geobobl  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  6S8.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 602. 

Boss,  OeneraL  At  Benedict,  Washington  city,  tnd 
Baltimore,  486.    Death  oi;  487. 

BoawELL,  Sib  Hknby,  IIT. 

Bouvillb,  Major,  186l 

BowLAifD,  David.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, 666. 

Btabury^  Massachusetta    Founded,  118. 

Boyfil  Standard  of  England,  144. 

BvQOLBB,  TiMOTHV,  190, 216.  President  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Consreas,  666. 

Bum.    Indians  supplied  with,  by  the  Dnteh,  140. 

BuBU,  Bbnjahix,  I5r.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602.  His  letter  to  Oeneral  Wayne,  298^ 
Portrait,  autograph,  and  notice  of250, 261. 

Brnu,  BicnARD.    Secretary  df  the  Treasury,  1826,464 

Bdmbl,  Joun.  United  States  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
1814, 44& 

BvssRLL,  Jomr,  Lord.  His  isswer  to  Mr.  Everett's  let- 
tor  respecting  Cuba,  618. 

Busain.  England's  first  maritime  connection  with,  47. 
Vassalage  In,  68w  The  Emperor  of;  enters  Paris,  1814, 
481.  Treaty  of  the  United  States  with,  469.  Aids 
Austria  against  Hungary,  1848,  618. 

BuMlan  Trading  Company^  47. 

BuTUERroBD,  General,  296. 

BuTLEooE,  Edward.  Member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774, 6S8.  Sisner  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602.  Member  of  the  Convention  on  Uie 
Articles  of  Confederation,  604  On  the  Committee  to 
eonfer  with  Lord  Howe,  267 

BuTLBOox,  JoHx.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
666 ;  and  of  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
•raUon,  856,  869.  Slcner  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  629.  'Defends  Charieston,  810.  His 
proceedings  after  the  oaptun  of  Lord  OonnnUiB, 


1781 ,  846.    Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  UnKe4 
States.  869.    Portrdt  and  notice  of;  810i 
Bymoick.    The  treaty  at,  184. 

&t6fo  lOand,  67. 

iSacAeiiM,  Indian.    Civil  heads  of  tribes,  14, 16. 

Saeketfs  Harbor.    Commodore  Chaanoey  at,  161S,  426. 

Sacri/lGes^  Indian,  16. 

Sae»  and  Fimtt.  Indians,  17.  Discovery  of  the;  at- 
tack the  French  at  Detjroit;  sell  their  lands  to  the 
United  States,  18. 

Sagadakoet  Bicer,  66, 78. 

Saootbwatra:  see  Rbo  Jaokbx. 

8(t0uenaf  Jtivr,  68. 

St.  Auipimnet  Florida.  Ponoe  de  Leon  lands  near.  42. 
Bibauifk  ExpediUon  arrives  at,  1662,  80.  Founded, 
61.    Spanish  miUtaiy  post  at,  61. 

St.  AygiuHns,  Mexico.    General  Twiggi  at,  498. 

Si  aair,  General,  276.  His  Expedition  against  the  In- 
dians, 1791, 874    Portrait  of;  276. 

SL  Croix  BUmt.    De  Monta  at  the,  6a 

St.  Domingo.  Discovery  of;  by  Columbus.  49.  Explor- 
ing voyages  to,  41.  D*AyIloB  dies  at,  48.  The  body 
of  Columbus  removed  to,  41. 

SLFraneUhidtam:  Mijor  Bogers*s  Expedition  agslnit 
the,  200. 

SL  George  SttUemeni,  78. 

St.  HeUn'9  Soumd,    D'Ayllon  at,  42. 

SL  JoKn\  Newfbnndland.    Gilbert  at,  in  158a  62. 

St.  John's  Biter.   Named  by  Blbault,  •*  Biver  of  May,** 

6a 

SL  JoeepVe  Idand,  48a 

SLJuand'Uaoa.    Cortex  lands  at,  48. 

SL  Lawrence  Biver.  Origin  of  the  name,  48.  Indians 
on  the,  82. 

St.  Lbqbb,  ColoneL  In  the  Mohawk  Valley,  27 S.  In- 
vesta  Fort  Stanwix,  278. 

**SL  Loui^  sloop-of-war,  6ia 

SL  Mary's,  Florida.    Pirates  and  slave-dealeia  at,  44i. 

SLMary%  Maryland,  161.  Founded;  legislative  As- 
sembly convened  at,  8SL 

SL  Pavi,  Minnesota,  606,  6ia 

St.  Piebeb,  M.  db.  Governor  Diawiddia*s  letter  to, 
181,182. 

SL  Begis.    Oeneral  Wilkinson  at,  in  1818, 427. 

Salasnanca.    Council  at,  84  8a 

Salmn.  Bfaasachusetts.  Colony,  117.  The  Genera.  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetta  meeto  at,  226,  227.  Witch- 
craft at,  182. 18a 

SaUm^  New  deisey.    Origin  of  the  name,  96. 

Salmon  Falle  village.  Attacked  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  181. 

SaliiUo.    General  Wool  and  Colonel  Doniphan  at,  i»K 

48a 

SALTOmTALL,  SlB  BlOBAXS,  117,  lia 

SAMoavr.  Salutes  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  114.  Teadtes 
Standiah  how  to  cultivate  Indian  eon,  lia 

San  Antonio,  4S8,  498. 

Sandere'e  Creek.    BatUe  at,  1780, 8ia 

Sandusky  Biver.    The  Attiouandlrons  flee  to  the,  21 

Sandwich  Islands.  Proposed  annexation  of  the,  to  tlie 
United  States,  1868, 619. 

Samdy  IfookJUew  Jersev,  261 

Savdtb,  Sib  Edward,  77,  loa 

San  Gabriel.    Battle  at,  1847, 487. 

San  Juan  dUttoa,  Oastle  of;  468. 

Sam  Luis  Potovi,  486. 

San  Salvador :  see  Guanahmma. 

Sakta  Ajtha,  AxTono  Lopbx  db,  477.  Anecdote  ef 
him  and  General  Taylor,  486,  481  At  Cerro  Gordt^ 
1847,  489.  His  eacape,  48a  Flees  fhmi  ChembiMOo, 
496.  President,  1864  616.  Portrait  and  notloeoC  fill 

Santa  Fs.    Boad  to,  20.    General  Keamey  at,  481 

Saktabxm,  Ylseount,  60. 

**Saratoga'^  ship,  481 

Sabobaht.  John.    GoromiidoiHr  at  Panamn,  1^  4SL 

Sabobnt,  WncrnBOP,  861 

Savco  Swamp,  81 

Saskatehawan  Binsr,  611 

SABSACim.    Pcquod  Saehem,  81, 87, 81 

Sassafras  roots,  61 

SASBAMOir,  JOHX,  124 

Savkdebb,  Admiral,  201. 

Savannah  Indians,  81 

Savannah,  Georgia,  Founded,  68,  101, 101    Siegs  of; 

1779,801    Bvaenated  by  the  British,  1782,811 
Savannah  Bivsr,  96. 
Sat-ahd-Seal.  Lord,  81 
Saybrook,  ConneoUcut.    SettlemeDt  at  81    Andras^ 

Sspeditton  to,  1676, 147.    Colony  at,  164 
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Bayls,  WiLUAK.    RfB  eoloDv;  dMth  of;  M. 
Baths,  Stbpium.     The  £arl  of  Clutlum's  letter  to, 
228. 

Bealp».    IndiaDfl  trophies ;  scalping-knives,  14. 

Scandinanian,  Voyages,  84^  Child,  bom  at  Rhode 
Island.  85. 

Sehtnseiadai  New  York.  Bamed  end  desoUted,  181, 
148. 

BcRAFns,  PiETVs.    Casts  the  first  metal  types,  68. 

Sehoharii  ValUtj.    DevastoUon  o^  in  177S,  290. 

BcuooLOBArr,  Ubnby  R^88. 

JScAools.    Established  in  Massaohusetts,  in  1647, 121. 

BonuTLKB,  Petsb,  Mayor  <tf  Albany,  149. 

BoHUYLSB,  Philip,  General.  Conveys  to  Albany  the 
remains  of  young  Lord  Howe,  197.  At  He  aux  Noix, 
S40.  At  Fort  Edward,  876.  Bnperseded  by  Gates, 
277.    Portrait,  autograph,  and  noUoe  oC  889.  840. 

**  Ajorpfon,**  The.  One  of  Oommodore  Perry *8  vessels, 
420. 

Soorr,  WiRnsLD.  General  Against  the  Indians  on 
the  Wabash,  874w  At  Fort  George,  1818,  426.  Cap- 
tures Fort  Erie,  1814,  488.  His  mission  to  remove 
the  Cherokees,  1888,  488.  His  Expedition  against  the 
Beminoles,  467.  On  the  Canada  lyontter,  1688;  in 
Maine,  1889, 47i.  Plan  of  his  Mexican  campaign,  488. 
At  Vera  Cruz,  48^  489.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  489,  490. 
At  Chenibnsco,  1847,  498.  At  Chepnltopec,  494.  At 
Mexico,  494, 495.  Nominated  President  of  the  United 
Btate^  1898,  518.    Portrait  and  noUoe  of,  485. 

BocDDKiL  Nathanibu  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611. 

Beabcbt,  Saxubl.    Bishop  of  ConneeUcuti  854 

Sea  Kinga  of  the  North,  85,  86. 

JSeaL  Of  New  Netherland,  78.  Of  Plymouth  Colony, 
IIT.    Of  Rhode  Island,  91, 158. 

Bbabs,  Isaac,  282. 

Bbavbb,  Ebbrbzbb,  of  Massachusetts,  409. 

Bbpowicx,  Tbbodobb.  His  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  World'a  Fair,  1858.  517. 

SediHon  Law  of  the  United  States,  886. 

Sedumk  River,  89,  9a 

Seminole  Indiitne.  Inveterate  enemies  of  white  men ; 
subdued  by  General  Jackson,  80.  Deputations  by,  in 
1817,  448 ;  and  in  1885,  466.  Treaties  of  the,  with  the 
United  States,  1887  and  1889, 468. 

Senators  of  the  United  States.  614,  615.    Their  num- 
ber, elassiflcatlon,  qnaliflcationa,  presiding  officer,  etc,  < 
614L  i 

Sensea  Indiana,  tS,  no.  Red  Jacket,  Chief  of  the,  14. 
At  Genesee  Flats,  804.  Conspire  aninst  the  English, 
206.    Hl-a-wat-ha*s  address  to  the^  24. 

'^Serapis,'*  ship.    Captured  by  Paul  Jones,  1779,  807. 

Settlement.  The  forming  of  a,  described ;  era  of  settle- 
ments in  North  America,  61. 

Seven  Yeare^  War  in  America,  179.    Cost  of  the,  204, 

*  806. 

Bbtibb,  Jonr.    At  King*s  Mountain,  819. 

Shactamaaoin,  Pennsylvania,  96. 

*'Shade»  </  Death,''  The,  291. 

BiiAPTBBfrBT,  Earl  of;  98, 99.  His  **  Fundamental  Con- 
stitution," 161 

**^Etai»n<m,**  fHgate,  429. 

Bhabpb,  Governor,  184, 185.  His  expectation,  1754,  of 
a  Stomp  Act,  541.  i 

SfMvimuL  Massachusetts,  89, 118.  The  site  of  Boston, 
visited  by  Standish,  115.  ' 

Bhavmee  Indiana,  17.    Their  territory;  history  of  the,  . 
19.    Join  the  French,  in  the  French  and  IndUn  War ;  i 
subdued  by  Bouquet,  1768, 19.  Aid  the  British,  during 
the  Revolution ;  and  during  the  second  war  of  the 
United   Statea,  with  Great   Britain,  19.     Conspire 
against  the  English,  la  1768,  205.    Treaty  with  the, 

Bbatb^  Dakibl,  858. 

BnBAm.  General,  416.    At  York,  Canada,  429. 

Sheep,  The  first,  that  were  Uken  to  Virginia,  1609,  6a 
Use  of  the  flesh  c/t,  why  discouraged  in  America,  216. 

Bbblbt.  Isaac,  Governor.  At  King's  Mountaiiu  819. 
Baaettons  Hopkins*s  Expedition  afR^inst  the  Indians, 
141 6.  Decll  nes  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War, 
1817, 447.  Portrait  and  autograph  o(  417.  Notices 
0(417,428. 

Shatnf^  Gloucester  County,  Yirglnia,  66. 

BuBBXAM,  RooBB.  On  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independenoe,  251.  Member  of  the  Con- 
rentioD  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  856. 
Member  of  the  flnt  Continental  Consresa,  588.  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  608 ;  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  6n4,  611 ;  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 688.    Portrait  of;  589. 


BHiBLDSf  GeaeroL  In  Mezioo,  1847,  498.  Notice  of; 
49& 

ShMdM,  Indian,  14.  An  ancient  shield,  found  at  Monte- 
video, 11. 

SMpa.  Raleigb^s,  65.  The  class  o(  used  by  the  early- 
explorers  or  America ;  the  ships  of  Frobisher,  60. 
Picture  ot  a  Norman  ship,  86. 

Ship-eamal.    Across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  684. 

BmppxN,  Edwabd.  General  Arnold  marries  the 
daughter  of;  884 

Bhippbr,  Captain.    Death  of;  869. 

Sbiblby,  William,  Governor,  187,  184, 185.  His  Ex- 
pedition against  Niasara,  185, 189 ;  and  against  Acadie, 
185.  Succeeds  Braddock ;  Governor  of  the  Bahamas, 
191.  Urges  Parliament  to  eatablish  a  Stamp  Tax, 
641. 

Bbubrick,  Commodore.  With  Colonel  Kearney,  at 
Monterey,  487. 

Sbutb,  Governor,  188. 

Siberia,  Eastern.  Ledyard*s  observation  respecting 
the  inhabitants  ot  IL 

SiXTn,  The  Abb^  886. 

Signera,  Of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  609. 
Of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  611.  Of  the  Con- 
stituUon,  689. 

Silk,    Culture  of;  in  Georgia,  100. 

SiLLiBAv,  General.    At  Rldgefleld,  270. 

Silver.  Bullet,  containing  Clinton's  disnatch  to  3nr- 
goync,  888.  Coins,  the  first.  In  the  United  States, 
128.  Cup,  ancient,  found  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  11.  Orn- 
aments, ancient,  fbund  In  America,  11.  Aactent  bit 
of,  found  in  Genesee  county,  New  York,  11. 

SiMOOB,  Colonel,  889. 

SiouBB  Indiana,  81, 88.  Character  of  the ;  first  visited 
by  the  French,  1660,  82.  Deadlv  enemies  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomles,  18.  Language  of  the,  18.  Picture  of;  9. 
See  Baatem  Siowe;  and  Sou^em  Sioux. 

Six  NiUiona,  Origin  of  the ;  sure  fVlends  of  the  En-- 
gllsb,  85.  History  of  the,  86.  The  British  Govern- 
ment advises  the  colonies  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
the,  188  Neutrality  of  the,  198, 198.  Their  treaties 
of  friendsbin,  199,  868L  Join  Amherst,  in  1760,  808. 
Sullivan's  ETxpeditlun  against  the,  808, 804.  Measures 
to  conciliate  the,  1 764,  596. 

Skbltor,  Rev.  Mr.,  117. 

SlEBICB,  Puiup,  875l 

Skeneaboroughs  or  Whitehall,  876. 

Skin  dreaaea,  Indian,  14. 

SHavea.  The  natives  of  America  used  as,  by  Columbus, 
41.  Indians  sold  as,  74.  Sold  to  the  Yirglnia  plant- 
ers, by  the  Dutch,  in  1680, 105.  Commencement  of 
negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  1671,  9^.  Labor  by, 
general  in  Georgia,  in  1750, 174.  In  New  ICngiand, 
and  other  colonies,  177.  George  III.^s  relation  to  the 
trade  in,  698 ;  denounced  by  JefTenon,  as  piratical, 
698.  Slave-sfaliie  fhHn  Africa  to  Savannah,  174.  In 
the  United  States,  1791,  871.  Debates  on  slavenr,  in 
Congress,  1818  and  1819,  468.  Charies  Fenton  Mer- 
cer's Resolution,  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  pira- 
cy, 1817,  598.  The  Ashburtim  treaty,  respecting  the 
slave-trade,  1842,  478.  Excluded  fW>m  California,' 
1849,  499,  500.  Discussion  of  slavery.  In  Congress, 
499,  529,  581.  The  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, abolishetl,  501.  Origin  and  history  of  slavery, 
in  the  United  States,  688, 684»  Slave  popuhition  of 
the  United  State^  1890, 106.  Every  five,  accounted 
three  persons.  618.  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  607.  la 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  680,  581.  The  case  of  the  two 
slaves  of  Colonel  W  heeler,  686.  The  provision,  la  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  fbr  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  689. 

Slave  Lake,  88. 

Sloat,  Commodore.    Captures  Monterey,  1846, 487. 

Slopubteb,  IIxNBT,  Govcmor,  148. 

Smibbbt,  Jobw,  ArtlsL  Introduces  portrait-painttag 
into  America,  158. 

SxiLiB,  JoRw.  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Coagreos, 
on  the  War  of  1818,  409. 

Smitr,  Jambs,  of  Pennsylvania.  Signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  608. 

SMrm,  JoBR,  Captain,  68.  His  voyage  to  America, 
1607;  ascends  the  James  River;  President  of  the 
Jamestown  colony,  66.  Ascends  the  Cblckahom- 
iny ;  captured  by  Indians;  saved  by  Pocahontas, 
66;.  Remonstrates  against  gold-digging ;  leaves  James- 
town, ia  disgust ;  explores  the  Chcsapcako ;  sails  up 
the  Potomac :  explores  the  Rappahannock,  and  tb« 
Busquehanna,  67.  His  travels ;  returns  to  James- 
town, In  1606,  67.  Encourages  agriculture,  67,  68. 
Plots  against  him,  67.    Injured  by  the  explosion  of 
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a  \Mt  of  gunpowder ;  goes  to  England,  for  snivical 
aid,  68.  His  popularity  with  the  Indians,  68.  Em- 
ployed by  the  PlvmouUi  Company,  In  1614  and  1615; 
captared  by  a  French  pirate;  his  escape;  Admiral, 
74  Offers  hia  services  to  the  Puritans,  77.  The  In- 
dian captHrcr  ot  106.  His  History  of  Virginia,  66. 
Portrait  of;  61.    Notice  of,  65. 

BxiTU,  JOXATHA.N  BA.YABO.  Sli^ner  of  the  Articles  of 
ConfMeration,  611. 

Bmith,  Josaru.  Founder  of  Mormonlsm ;  portrait  o( 
5()4. 

BxiTii,  pBBSina  F.,  General.    At  Contreras,  1847.  408. 

Bmith,  Rich  abd.  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  58S. 

Bmitu,  Robbst.  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  296.  Becro- 
tary  of  State,  406. 

Bmitu,  Sakubi^  General.  At  Fort  MlfSin,  1777,  S7& 
At  BalUmore,  1814;  notice  of;  486. 

Bxrrif,  Ltentenant-Colonel  (British),  282. 

Smotinq  Tobacoo.  Its  general  use  among  the  Aborigi- 
nals of  North  America,  14 

Smyma.    The  aibir  of  Koszta  at,  in  1856, 518. 

Bmttu,  Albxaic dbb,  General,  414 

Snat4  Indian*,  m. 

Snake  Device^  The.    Picture  of;  226. 

BiiOBBB.    The  child  of  Gndrida,  85. 

Bntdbb.    a  boy,  killed  at  Boston,  In  1770,  222. 

BoMBBS,  Bib  Gbobob,  6$. 

**i&>ffMr«,"  The.    One  of  Commodore  Perry*s  Tessela, 

42a 

BosiBBan,  Jambs.    The  case  ofl  688. 

J3onor€k    Colonel  Fremont  at,  in  1846,  437. 

Bom  of  lAbsHy.  Political  associations,  21&  OfMaasa- 
chttsotts,  288.    Of  New  Yoric,  248. 

Sortl  Biver,  60. 

BoTHBi.  Bcra,  GoTernor,  165, 167. 

BoTo,  Fbbdinand  db  :  see  Dk  Soto. 

Soul.    Immortality  of  the,  taught  by  Indians,  16. 

BouLB,  Mr.    At  the  Ostend  Conference,  in  1854,  622. 

SoutAampion,  England.    Puritans  sail  from,  in  1620, 77. 

BoirriiABD,  BAMI7BL  L.    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  4^ 

SouiA  airolina.  Catawbas  in,  27.  Colony,  168.  Oe- 
capiod  by  the  British,  in  1780,  81& 

BouTHcoTiL  Thomas,  117. 

Southern  Inditint.    Picture  of  80. 

SouUum  Sioux  IndUtns.  Tnelr  ooontry,  and  their 
huntinff-grounds.  81. 

SoiUh  Riotr^  or  Delaware  River,  04 

South  Sea.    Origin  of  the  name,  42. 

South  VirginUi,  68,  68. 

Spain.  Cedes  the  Floridaa  to  EngUnd.  204  At  war 
with  EngUnd^n  1770 ;  secret  treaty  of;  with  France, 
in  1770,  siM.  Treaty  of;  with  the  United  SUtes,  1706, 
881 :  and  1810,  461. 

Spaniarde,  Claim  Port  Royal,  166l  Menace  South  Car- 
olina settlements,  167.  Moore's  Expedition  against, 
160.    Contests  of,  with  Oglethorpe,  172. 

Spanieh.  Voyages  and  discoveries,  86-46.  Armada: 
see  Arm€idUu 

Specie  Pavmente.    Suspended,  in  1837,  471. 

*^  Speedwell,''  PuriUn  ship,  H,  115. 

Bpbncbb,  John  C.    Secretary  of  War,  476, 

Bpbmobb,  Josbph,  General,  ^  280. 

Spirit-land.    Indian,  15. 

Spirite,  Two  Great    Indian  doctrine  of;  16. 

Bpbaiout,  Riciiabo  Dobbs,  854  684,  620. 

Spring.  At  Shawmut,  11&  Vrilllams's,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  00. 

Sprina/ield  Indiane,  127. 

SprinQ/leld,  Connecticut,  86, 127. 

Sprinff/Md,  New  Jersey.  Skirmish  at,  in  1780,  820, 
821. 

Spruee-etreei,  Philadelphia.    Origin  of  the  name,  162. 

B<)nAirTO.  Indian  Chief;  74)  114  Kidnapped  by  Cap- 
tain Hunt,  74 

Stamp  A<^  The.  Becomes  a  law,  1766.  218.  Fate  of, 
in  America,  216.  Repealed,  217.  History  of;  541. 
Copy  of,  Ml^48.    SUmp  distributors,  508. 

Stamp  Act  Congreee,  The.  State  Papers  put  fbrth  by, 
in  1765,  540 :  DeclaraUon  of  Rights,  540 ;  Petition  to 
the  Kin&d50;  Memorial  to  Parliament,  662.  Mem- 
bers o^  566. 

Rtandisii,  Milbb,  Captain,  78, 116. 

Btabk.  John,  General  108,  284  277. 

Star-Spanated  Banner.  The  National  Bong,  origin  of 
the,  487. 

State  Govemmente.    Powers  of,  620,  621. 

State*.  Of  the  ITnited  States,  rights  of;  defined,  627. 
New,  how  formed,  627.  State  Sights  Doctrine,  468, 
464 


State  Sanke.  The  pabllo  Amda  distrilmted  among  the, 
in  1886,  470. 

iStefo //0IM0  at  PbUadelphla.    PletareortlM,S9a. 

Statuarff.    Cuiossal,  of  the  Axtees,  10. 

Statue.    Of  Alexander  the  Great  6a 

Steamboat  NavigatUm,  in  the  United  Btatea,  800. 

Steamahip,    Picture  of  s,  516. 

Stbdmak.  His  remark  on  Tarietoa*f  want  of  hnmani- 
ty,  81& 

BrBPOBMS,  SAJciTBL^Govemor. 08. 

STBPHBm,  Mi^or.  Hie  Expedition  to  ezplon  a  mate 
for  a  Pacific  Railroad,  6ld. 

Btbubbn,  Baron.  In  vlivlnia,  in  1781,  888.  Pusses 
Gomwallis,  1781,  880.    Portrait  and  nottee  o(  201. 

Stbwabt,  Commodore,  440. 

Btbwabt,  ColoneL  At  Orangeboxg,  In  1781,  887.  Pw- 
sned  by  Greene,  887, 888. 

Btibumo,  Lord,  General,  144  248,  254  061.  His  skir- 
mish with  a  corps  ander  ComwaiUa,  272.  Notice  o( 
254 

BriBLnro,  Colonel  (British),  260. 

Stockade.    Described,  1B& 

StocUbridge  Indiana^  180. 

Stockton,  Riohabo.  Signer  of  the  Dedamtton  of  In- 
dependence, 602. 

Btookton,  Robbbt  F.,  Commodore.  Takes  poasessioa 
of  Los  Angolos ;  at  San  Gabriel,  487.    Notice  oC.  487. 

Btoddabt,  BBMiAJfiN.  First  Beoretary  of  the  Navy, 
882,880. 

Stoitb,  Thomas.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  ef  Ind^ 
pendenoe,  602;  and  of  the  Articles  of  Conlbderatioo, 

Stoxb,  William,  Governor,  152. 

SUmtinqton.    Commodore  Harc^  at,  In  18K  48T. 

Stono  Indian*.  Depredations  oy  the,  in  thie  (^roBaas, 
165. 

Stono  Ferry ^  206. 

SUmy  Creek.    Skirmish  at,  in  1818, 426. 

t^ony  Point.    Capture  of  207,  208. 

Stobt,  Jobbpb,  Judge.  Portrait,  antograph,  and  aotice 
o^  612, 61& 

Stouobton,  Captain,  88. 

Stbain,  Lieutenant    Of  the  United  Btatea  Navy,  684 

J^ratt*  qf  BeUeitde.  48. 

Street*  qf  Philaddphia.    Origin  of  the  names  o^l<8. 

Stbickbb,  Genersl.    At  Baltimore,  in  1S14)  487. 

String,  Wampum,  18. 

Stboko,  Calbb,  856. 

Btvabt,  Alszaxdbb  H.  Bceretarr  of  tbe  loterior,  la 
1860,602. 

SnrTVBBAjri^  PrrSB,  Governor,  08, 141,  Itf .  Captnm 
Swedish  forts;  chastises  the  I^poa  Indian%,  14& 
Portrait  and  autograph  (^  142. 

Sub-  Treaaury  Sch^ne^  471, 476. 

Sugar  BUi^  The,  218. 

Suit*  at  Common  Law,  In  the  United  States,  ML 

Sitllivah,  Johx.  General,  288.  At  Brooklyn,  284 
Paroled,  267.  Succeeds  General  Charles  Le« ;  Joins 
Washington,  261.  At  Trenton,  262.  At  Brandvwtne, 
278.  Supersedes  General  Spencer,  280.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Quaker  Hill,  200.  His  Expedition  anlnst  the 
Six  NaUon^  808,  804.  At  Tioga  Point ;  at  Chemung, 
804  One  of  the  members  of  the  first  Continentel 
Congress,  588.    Portrait  of,  804    Notice  o<  808. 

Sultan^  The.    Mary  Fisher*s  mission  to,  128. 

BuMiTBB,  Jbthbo,  General,  887. 

Bitmtbb,  Thomas,  G<>neraL  In  Bonth  Carolina.  1791 
814  On  the  CaUwba;  at  Hanging  Rork,  816.  At 
Fishing  Creek,  816i  Returns  to  South  CaroUaa.  17801, 
810.  CornwalUs  calls  him.  The  Booth  CsroUna  Game- 
oock^lO.    Portrait  of,  815. 

Sun.  Worshipof  the,  20,40.  Temples  of  the,  in  Mex- 
ieo  and  Peru,  40. 

Superior,  Lake:  see  Lake  Superior. 

Supremacy,  Aot  ot,  in  1584  79l 

Supreme  Vourt  of  the  United  States.  Joiisdietion  of 
the,  624 

Supreme  Law  of  the  United  States,  defined,  628. 

Su9quehanna  Iifdiane,  17, 110. 

Buttbb,  Captain.  Of  CalUbmia,  gold  discovered  near 
the  mill  of,  in  1848.  407. 

Swaneey.  King  Philip  attacks  the  men  of  Plynoath 
at,  in  1675,  126l 

Sweden.    Comprised  in  Scandinavia,  84 

Swede*.  Seise  Fort  Gaslmir,  142.  8al||iiC|ited  by  the 
Dutch,  148.    In  New  Jeraey,  and  Pennsylvania,  6L 

Swedieh.  Colony  in  America,  02.  Fortrcesea,  captared 
by  Stuyyesant  148.    West  India  Company,  ML 

Swine.  Taken  to  America,  first  by  De  Soto,  44 ;  to  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Seotia,  47, 68 ;  to  Virginia,  68. 
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Suordt*    Ancient,  Jbnnd  At  Montevideo,  11. 
S^jfcamorm.    At  Provideaoe,  Bhode  UUnd,  90i 
Btmuxs,  Johx  Clktis,  8$8. 
JSyraeuM^  New  York.    Great  Coonoil  Fire  at,  S8. 

Tbbaea,  Yucatan,  TO. 

7Wad4ga,    BatUe  at,  in  1818, 42& 

Tallushatchee.    General  Coffee  at,  in  181i,  48& 

liamarona  Indian*^  19. 

l\HnmaMf  IML  New  York  City,  148. 

Tbmpa  Bay.    De  Soto  lands  at,  in  1530, 44. 

Ihmpiea.    Oaptored  br  Commodore  Conner,  48S. 

Tankt,  Rooks  B.,  Chief  Jastioe.  Removes  the  Govern- 
ment fanda  from  the  United  8tate«Bank,46&.  Ad- 
ministers the  oath  of  office  to  President  Van  Buren, 
1887,  470;  to  President  Harrison,  1841, 474 ;  to  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  ld4l»,  489;  and  to  Preadent  Pieree,  1858, 
614. 

ThHf  BiU.  Of  1828,  469,  4«8,  461  Modifications  <^ 
the,  47«,  47T. 

Tablbtok,  CoIoneL  Loss  of  his  cavalry  horses,  off 
Cape  Hatteraa,  809.  Defeats  Colonel  linger,  in  1780, 
811.  UisslanghterofBnford's  troops,  1780, 818.  At 
Banders^s  Creek,  81<l  At  FUhlng  Creek.  81ft.  At  the 
Cowpens,  881.    Portrait  and  notice  ot,  81& 

TbttooffHJT,  Indian,  18. 

Disoation.  Without  representation,  la  tyranny,  161, 
168s  Sill  318.  WiUiam  Pitt's  opinion  of,  217.  Views 
oi;  in  the  Carollnaa,  164, 166 ;  and  in  Massachusetta, 
219.    In  the  United  States,  619. 

TxTLOB,  Gbobob.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 602. 

TA.TLOB,  ZACHA.BT,  General.  Succeeds  General  Jessup, 
in  the  Seminole  War,  1887,  46S.  His  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, 480.  At  Point  Isabel,  481.  Captures  Meta- 
moras,  488.  At  Monterey,  484 ;  Victoria,  485 ;  Buena 
Ylsta,  486.  Map  of  the  region  of  his  operations,  486. 
President  of  the  United  States,  1849. 490.  Death  of, 
601.    Portrait  autograph,  and  notice  ot,  496. 

Tbcl  Tax  on,  by  the  British  Government,  222.  De- 
struction of^  at  Boston,  226. 

Tboumsbh.  Shawnee  Cblei;  20,  408,  411.  Defeated 
by  Colonel  Miller,  411.  Bouaea  the  Southern  tribes 
of  IndUns,  1818,  427.  Death  oi;  424.  Notice  of; 
424. 

Te  Deunij  The.  Snng,  after  victories  and  deliverances, 
266. 

Tblfaib,  Edwabd.  Signer  oif  the  Artidee  of  Confed- 
eration, 611. 

T&rnple  qfthe  Sun,    In  Mexico  and  Peru,  40. 

Tsnnestee.    Idol  found  In,  11. 

TxBBY,  Admiral.  His  fleet,  at  Newport,  In  1780, 821. 
Death  ot,  889. 

TkrrUory.  Indian,  claimed  by  England,  17.  South- 
west of  the  Ohio,  872.  Territorial  Government  of 
the  United  BUtes,  862^  Territorial  System,  611. 
"The  Territories,"  96. 

Td-wngk'toOy  or  Cross  Lake,  28. 

Teaoa:  Indians  in,  in  1868, 8a  Retained  by  Spain,  in 
1819,  461.  Annexation  oU  to  the  United  States,  477, 
478.    SUte  Constitution  oi^  479.    Claims  o^  499. 

Ttee/  Rioer^  71. 

Tbtbmdaoaobs.    The  totum  of,  16. 

Thanus  Riwr^  Connecticut  Discovered  by  Block,  72, 
87.    Mohegan  Indians  on  the,  21. 

Tkanus  River^  Canada.    Battle  on  the,  424. 

Thaniaffivlng  and  Pravar.  Congress  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  day  for,  1789,  870.  National, 
after  the  Peace  of  1814, 144. 

Thatbndankoa  :  see  Bbajtt,  Josbpb. 

Thickly  Jfotmtain,  881. 

Thomas,  Johh,  General,  288.  In  Canada,  1776 ;  notice 
oi;248. 

TnoxpflON,  BBNJAimr,  Colonel.  Count  Rumlbrd ;  por- 
trait, autograph,  and  notice  ot  846. 

Thompson,  Colonel.    At  Sullivan's  Ishmd,  1776,  249. 

Thompsoh,  David.    His  colony  of  flsbermen,  79. 

Thompsok,  Smtth.    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1818,  447. 

Thompson,  Wilbt,  General.  His  Expedition  to  Flor- 
ida, 1884, 466.    Death  of,  467. 

Thomson,  Cbablbs.    Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 

?'ess;   Congress  presents  an  urn  to  his  wife,  1^8. 
ortrait  and  autograph  of,  227. 
Tboblook,  Bp.    Oilceland,  85. 
Tbobnton.  Matthbw.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independenoo,  602. 
Thornton.  Captain.    At  the  Rio  Grande,  4^1,  482. 
Thurwaldsbn,  Bbbtbu    Danish  sculptor,  86. 
Trury.  M.,  the  Jesuit  180. 
Ticonderoga,    Samuel  Champlain  at,  59.    Abercrom- 


bie^s  Expedition  against ;  map  of;  196.  Bnlns  oi;  197. 
Captured  by  Alien  and  Arnold,  288. 

"  Tlgr«$$,*'  schooner,  420. 

TiLOHMAN,  Edwabd.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, 666. 

TiLoHMAN,  Mattbbw.  Member  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  688. 

Timber  Cfeek,  9S. 

Tiniewn  Idcmdt  98. 

Ttnio  River^  89. 

Tlpfiscanoe.    Battle  of,  406. 

TowMcco.  Its  ancient  general  Hse  among  the  Aborigi- 
nals, 14.  Discovery  of;  Introduced  into  England ; 
King  James's  treatise  on ;  trade  in,  70.  A  circulating 
medium  in  Virginia,  106.  James  I.  proposes  to  con- 
tract for  the  whole  crop  of;  in  Virginia,  in  1628, 107. 
Treaty  of,  in  Virginia,  114.  Culture  of;  at  Plymouth, 
unsnccessfkil,  116. 

Tobacco.  Cortex  landa  at,  48.  Captured  by  Commo- 
dore Perry,  486. 

Tomahawk*.    Indian,  14. 

7bmbiQb€6  River,  8a 

To-Mo-CHi-cui.  Creek  Sachem;  his  speech  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, 108. 

Tompkins,  Danibl  D.,  Governor,  412.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  1817 ;  notice  oi^  446. 

Tonomy  Jlill,  Rhode  Island,  125. 

Torhay.    William  of  Orange  lands  at,  118. 

Toriug€i»  Idtinds.    Ponce  de  Leon  at.  In  1512,  42. 

Tories.  In  the  Carolinas,  in  1780. 909.  The  term  Tory, 
explained,  226. 

Tornur,  Colonel.    At  Vera  Cruz ;  notice  of;  489. 

TMum,  Indian.    Explained,  16l 

Tower  at  Kewport.    Picture  of  the,  86. 

TowNSBBND,  Cuablbs,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  218. 

TowNSUKNH,  General,  201.    At  Quebec,  201-208. 

Traditions.    Indian,  respecting  a  universal  dc'luge,  11. 

Treason  against  the  United  States,  defined ;  how  pun- 
ished, 6267 

Tbbat,  Robbbt,  Governor,  166. 

Treatiee.  Indian,  862, 868.  Treaty  of  Peace,  between 
Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  1814,  448,  444. 
Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  Statea,  1819, 
461. 

DremcnL    Origin  of  the  word,  118. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Captured  by  Comwallis,  260. 
Battle  of,  262.  Map  of  the  battle  oi;  268.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  meets  at,  688. 

Trial  by  Jury,  In  the  United  States,  680. 

Tri'MoufUain,  or  Boston,  Massachusetts,  118. 

Tripartite  TYeaty,  The,  618. 

Trtpoli.  The  United  SUtes  at  war  with,  1801, 890, 891. 
Decatur  at,  1815,  446. 

"  Tyippe,*"  sloop,  420. 

Tbibt,  Nicholas,  P.,  618.  United  Statea  Commissioner 
to  treat  for  peace  with  Mexico,  494. 

Tboup,  Governor,  466. 

Tbumbull,  John,  LL.D.  His  remark  respecting 
Washington,  1789,  870.  His  aUusion  to  General  Clin- 
ton, 288. 

Tbvmbull,  Jonathan.  KoUee  of;  824.  Portrait  and 
autograph  of;  821. 

Tbton,  Governor,  228.  Driven  from  New  York,  248. 
At  Compo,  270.  Atrocities  committed  by,  270, 271. 
His  marauding  Expeditions,  in  1779,  296. 

TuoKKB.    President  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention,  260. 

Tunis.  The  United  SUtes  at  war  with,  1801,  890.  De- 
catur at,  1816,  446. 

TtrppBB,  General,  416. 

TuBGOT,  M.  His  motto  for  a  medal  in  honor  of  Frank- 
lin, 608. 

TWtfo  7W&«,  16. 

Tueearora  Indians,  20,  28.  Defeated  by  the  Caroli- 
nians, 1712,  26  Join  the  Five  Nation^  1714,  26. 
Conspire  a^inst  the  North  Carolina  settlements,  168. 

Tuspan.    Captured  by  C/ommodore  Perry,  485. 

Twioos,  General,  488,  489.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  489, 490; 
at  St  Augustine,  498.    Notice  o(  49& 

Twightwee  Indians.  19.  Enemies  of  the  United  States, 
19. 

Ttleb,  John.  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
1841, 478.  Succeeds  President  Harrison,  1841 ;  notice 
ot,  475.    Portrait  and  autograph  of,  476 

Types.    When  first  used  in  printing,  62. 

Udiee  Indians.    Their  territory  and  language,  12, 28. 

Population  of  the,  In  1650,  81. 
Uncas.     Mohegan  Chief;  87.     His  rumor  against  the 

Narragansets,  165.    Revolts  against  Sassacus;  gravo 

of;  picture  of  the  Monument  to,  21. 
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UNDEBaiLL,  JoHK,  Gaptalo,  87, 141. 

Union  Floff,  144.    Plctare  of  the,  245. 

Unitariana.    Persecated  in  Maryland,  89, 151. 

United  State*.  Presidents  of  the:  see  Pretidenta. 
Bank,  446 ;  opposed  bv  President  Jackson,  4<f2,  465, 
466.  Census,  585 ;  In  1900,  888.  Commerce,  881, 882 ; 
non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  in  1806,  899;  and 
in  1309,  406;  injured  bjr  England  and  France,  400, 
401 ;  and  by  plratea,  in  1819, 453.  Confederation,  Ar- 
ticles of,  266,  267,  358,  855w  Constitution,  855  ss.  Dis- 
covery of  the  coast  of  the,  by  Cabot,  47.  History  of 
the,  by  Bancroft,  and  by  Hlldreth,  6a  Mint,  872, 87& 
Internal  Trade  of;  585.  Navy,  origin  of  the,  882; 
state  of.  In  ISll,  407;  and  in  1812,  414,  415.  Post 
Office,  878.  Bevenue,  in  ISOO,  8Sa  Territorial  ex- 
tent of;  535. 

Treaties:  with  Algiers,  1795,  881:  Belgium,  469; 
France,  1300,  886;  Great  Britain,  1788.  848;  1794,  880; 
and  1315,  413;  Mexico,  1343,  497;  Miami  Indians, 
1809, '408;  Kussla,  469;  Spain,  881;  and  1819,  451; 
Tripoli,  1S05,  395. 

Wars:  with  Algiers,  1801,  890;  England,  1S12,  409; 
France,  1793.  835;  Mexico,  1846,  480  sa. ;  and  1854, 
622:  Morocco,  1801, 890 ;  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  1801,890. 
Claims  of  the,  against  France  and  Portugal,  468. 
Dispute  of  the,  with  Great  Britain,  respecting  Ore- 
gon, 479,  480.  Stote  of  the,  in  1809,  405,  40C  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  returns  to,  in  1342,  476.  Indian 
population  ot  in  1^\  ^-  Solutions  between  the, 
and  Spain,  respecting  Cuba,  512. 

*"  United  States'"  IHgate,  882,  414,  415. 

Upsuub,  Abel  P.    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  475. 

UssBLiNox.  Projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, 92. 

Utah,  Indians,_88 ;  number  of,  in  1858,  88.  Mormons 
in,  499,  5^.    Territory  of;  501,  507.    KaUroad  to,  5!6. 

Utrecht.    Peace  of;  185. 

Valencia,  General    At  Contreras,  in  1847,  498. 

VaUadolid.    Columbus  dies  at,  in  1506,  41. 

Valley  Forge.  Washington  in  winter  quarters  at,  284. 
Map  of  the  encampment,  285. 

ValparaUo.    Naval  action  at,  in  1814,  481. 

Van  BcKEN,  Martin.  Secretary  of  State,  in  1829,  461. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  1882,  464.  Pres- 
ident, 1837,  469.  Portrait  and  autograph  oi;  470. 
Notice  oil  469. 

Van  Dam,  Kip,  150. 

Van  Dyrk,  Nicholas.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611. 

Vans,  Uxnbt,  86.  Governor ;  fhvors  Anne  Ilatchinson, 
120. 

Van  Hobnk,  M^jor,  411. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Solomon,  Colonel,  418. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  General.  Commands  the 
Army  of  the  Centre,  412.  Portrait  and  autograph  of, 
413.    Notice  of,  412. 

Van  Rensselaer^  Killian,  189. 

Van  Twilleb,  WorTER,  189. 

Van  Wart,  IsAAa  826. 

Varnum,  James  M^Gcneral,  855. 

Vasoo  de  Gama.  Passes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  In 
1497,  87. 

Vasco,  Lucas  :  see  D^Atlloit. 

Vasco  Nunez:  see  Balboa. 

Vandrriwi.    Governor-General  of  Canada,  ^)8. 

Vauohan,  JonN,  General.    Burns  KiuKSton,  288, 297. 

Velasquez.  Governor  of  Cuba;  his  Expeditions  to 
Mexico,  43. 

Vera  Crut.  Its  fortress;  map  of  iiitrenchments  at; 
capture  of,  by  General  Scott,  1847,  489. 

Vbruennbs,  Count  de.  IIU  dissatisfaction  respecting 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1783,  848. 

Vermont.  Added  to  the  United  States,  in  1791,  871. 
Slavery  never  existed  In,  534. 

Verplancfe  Point.    Capture  of  the  fortress  at,  297. 

Verazzani,  John.  His  Expedition  to  America,  in 
1528;  portrait  of,  47. 

Vendu  Riter^  or  Connecticut  Rlrer,  82. 

Vetper  Hymn.    Sung  by  Columbus  and  his  crew,  89. 

Vespuciub,  Americus.  Account  of,  40,  41.  Visits  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America,  In  1499, 41.  Discov- 
eries by,  60.    Portrait  of;  34 

Veto  and  Approval  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State^  616l 

Viee-PreJiideni  of  the  United  States.  How  elected, 
621,  631,  682. 

Victoria,  General,  477. 

VuiL,  Father.    At  Washington  dtjr,  1855, 527. 

ViLLtEBA,  M.  de,  188. 


Vlncemnm.    Captured,  and  rtt-Mtnrad,  ITTlt  M. 

"Qpsr"  brig.  414. 

**  Vurago'^  steamship,  524. 

Virgin  Bay.    Battle  at,  1869^  5S5. 

Virginia.  Origin  of  the  name  oC  55^  Gapes  a(  M. 
North,  68.  South,  63,  68.  First  settlement  <<  tt. 
The  colonists  of,  subdue  the  Shawneas,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  19.  Lord  De  la  W«t,  governor  o^  In  ICut, 
63.  Famine  in,  in  1610, 69.  A  thooaaad  Kngtiahmea 
in,  in  1613,  70.  Yeardley's  admlalstratioD  in,  70, 7L 
Representative  Assembly  in,  71, 105.  Tobacco  a  cir- 
culating medium  in,  in  1619, 105.  Oppoaea  Cromwell; 
Invites  Charies  IL  to  be  king  of  Yirclnla,  lOSi  Tba 
Senoca  Indians  make  war  upon,  110.  Keqiooae  of  tha 
Burgesses  oC  to  JeflMc^  118.  A  ship,  laden  with  cora, 
sails  from,  to  Boston,  118.  Militia  of;  in  1688;  oraa- 
ties  and  parishes  of;  population  of.  in  1688, 114.  Takes 
measures  against  the  French,  in  1754, 182, 188.  Grant 
ttom  Parliament  to,  in  1756,  206.  Lord  Donnaore 
driven  fVom,  248.    The  Virginia  Plan,  859. 

"Fto«»'' brig,  414. 

Voyage*  ana  ZHeeoverie*^  Spanish,  36-45. 
«  VvUure"  sloop-of-war,  826. 

Wabaih  River.    Indians  oo  the,  SL 

Wamworth,  Captain,  156, 157. 

Wainwriout,  Bishop.  At  the  opening  of  the  Worlds 
Fair  at  New  York,  517. 

Waldron,  M^or.    Death  oil  180L 

Wdlu.    Supposed  Indian  CMony  fbom,  82. 

Walker,  Governor,  165i 

Walrrr,  Sib  Hovskdom.  At  Boston,  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  1711, 186. 

Walker,  Robert  J.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ISIS^ 
47a 

Walker,  Wiluam,  ColoneL  Hb  military  operatloB^ 
525,  526,  527. 

Walker,  Captain.    Of  the  Texan  Rang«r^  481, 482. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  228. 

Walia-  Walla  River.    Battle  at  the,  in  1855,  523. 

Walloons.  Thirty  families  o^  arrive  at  Manhattan,  in 
1623,78. 

Walls.    Ancient,  discovered  in  America,  11. 

WidntU  Springs.  484. 

Walnut-street,  Philadelphia.    Origin  of  the  name,  Itt. 

Walpolb,  Robert,  218. 

Walton,  George.  Member  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederatioii,  856.  Signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  6(>2. 

Walton,  John.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611. 

Wampanoag  Indians,  22, 114, 124. 

Wampum^  Indian.    Picture  and  description  oi,  t8L 

Wanouesb.    Indian  chief,  55. 

War.  Of  the  Spanish  Succession,  185.  Of  the  A«s- 
trian  Succession,  137.    See  United  States. 

War-club,  Indian,  14. 

Ward,  Artsmas,  General.  In  the  French  and  Indlsn 
War,  198.  Ills  appointment  as  General,  1775,  2S0,  »i, 
238.  At  Boston,  ^.  Enters  Boston,  after  its  evaaa- 
ation  in  1776,  247. 

Ward,  Henry.  Member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Coi^reai, 
556i 

Ward,  Samuel.  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Goft- 
sfress,  1774,  .WS. 

Wabneb,  Seth,  Colonel,  284,  240, 276,  277. 

Wabrbn,  Joseph,  Dr.,  232. 288.    Portrait  of;  88T. 

Warrbn,  Admiral,  187, 188,  191. 

Wabwickil  Earl  of,  85. 

Wartrick.  Rhode  Island.    Burned,  127. 

Washington  City,  67.  Burned  bv  General  Roas,  1814, 
436u  The  Seat  of  Government  of  the  United  Statsa, 
888. 

WAsniNOToy,  Geoboe.  Bearer  of  Oovemor  DlnwM- 
die's  letter  to  M.  St  Pierre,  in  1758, 181 .  Hia  Journey 
on  the  occasion,  181, 182.  Colonel  Fry's  Ueuteaaat, 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  182.  At  Great  Mead- 
ows, 188.  Resigns  his  commission,  in  1754,  181 
Braddock's  Aid ;  in  the  battle  of  Monongahela;  nsAs 
tiie  funeral  service  over  the  dead  body  of  Braddook ; 
returns  to  Virginia :  his  wonderful  escape  (htm  death, 
at  Monongahela,  186.  With  General  Forl>e%  In  bit 
Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  175a,  198. 
Member  of  the  first  Continental  OongreaB,  1774, 588L 
Commander-in-chief:  at  Cambridge,  1775, 2S8w  Caasea 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  read  to  eaeb 
of  his  brigades,  252.  His  retreat  tttsm  Long  fslaad, 
254,  257.  At  Hariem  Helght^  857.  Expusare  at 
Kip*s  bay;  crosses  the  Hudson ;  at  the  house  of  Ronr 
Morris,  259.     Crosses   the  Delaware;   pnrsMd  of 
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ComwBnts,  26a  Gaptaf«s  Hmiuit  at  Treatoo ;  In- 
y rated  with  the  power  of  a  mllitwy  dictator,  261 
Hia  Tietory  at  Prinoeton,  26&  Optnioii  of  his  exploits 
in  New  Jersey,  expressed  br  Frederio  of  Prussia: 
his  winter-quarters  at  Mornstown.  260.  Perplexed 
by  Howe ;  at  Philadelphia,  1777 ;  his  first  interview 
with  La  Fayette,  272.  Crosses  the  Schuylkill,  274 
At  White  Sursh.  28a  Pursues  CUntnn,  In  1778;  ral- 
lies General  Lee^s  troops;  Lee's  offensive  letter  to, 
288.    At  White  Plains;  at  Middlebrook,  288.    Dlsap- 

Srores  of  the  proposed  invasion  of  Canada,  In  17f8, 
)4.  At  Yalley  Forge,  274, 284.  Scheme  for  super- 
seding hini,  2$5.  At  Monmouth,  287.  Called  by  the 
Indians,  **Town  Destroyer;^*  Cornplanter's  Address 
to,  804.  In  winter-quarters  at  Mornstown,  806.  Fits 
out  arikied  vessels  at  Boston,  807.  Lieutenant-Oen- 
eral  of  the  French  empire ;  his  first  interview  with 
Rochambeaq,  828.  Reprimands  Arnold,  1780,  825. 
Sends  the  wife  and*  son  of  Arnold  to  New  York,  826w 
Proposes  to  attack  New  York,  in  1781, 889.  Writes 
deceptive  letters  to  General  Greene;  at  Yorktown, 
840,  841.  At  New  York,  after  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis,  846.  Suppresses  the  general  discontent  in  the 
army,  in  1783,  849.  Quells  the  mutiny  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops,  in  1783,  80a  Nicola's  letter  to  him, 
849.  His  Farewell  Address  to  his  companions  in 
arms,  In  1788,  850 ;  and  his  fhrewell  to  his  officers, 
851,  852.  Resigns  his  commission ;  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society,  852.  Hamilton,  the  favorite  Aid 
of,  860,  861.  President  of  the  Convention  to  revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  856.  Signer  of 
the  Constitution,  629.  President  of  the  United  States ; 
his  administration,  864  His  Journey  to  New  York, 
In  1789,  864  865.  Takes  the  oath  of  office;  attends 
divine  service  at  St  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  866. 
His  tour  through  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  In 
1789,  87a  Re-elected  President,  877.  His  Farewell 
Address  to  his  countrymen,  882,  688  sb.  Retires  to 
Mount  Vernon,  in  1797,  888.  Death  of;  in  1799,  886, 
887.  Lee's  Funeral  Oration  on,  887.  Bonaparte's 
tribute  to,  887,  888.  Tribute  to,  by  the  British  fleet, 
dSS.    Portrait  and  autograph  of;  865. 

Washimotox,  Mrs.  Wife  of^the  President;  notice  of; 
896.    Portrait  and  autograph  of,  887. 

WASHmoTON,  John,  110. 

WAsniNOTOM,  WiLUAK  AuousTim,  Colonel,  884  Por- 
trait and  notice  of;  882. 

Wa^inffton  Ttrritory^  480,  61& 

•"  ira«p,"  sloop,  414  415.  440. 

Watson,  Colonel.    On  the  Pedee,  820l 

WaUrford,    Henry  Hudson  at,  59. 

WaUrUwih  Massachusetts.    Founded,  118. 

Watni,  General  Surprised  by  General  Grey,  274 
Captures  Stony  Point,  298.  Attempts  to  suppress  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  828.  Pursues 
Comwallls,  889.  At  Savannah,  846.  His  Expedition 
against  the  Indians,  in  1798,  874  Crushes  the  Lennl- 
Lenapes,  in  1794,  21.    Portrait  and  notice  of,  298. 

Wbbu,  General,  194. 

Webster,  Dam ikl.  Secretary  of  State,  1841, 474 ;  and 
1S5(),  5()2.  His  negotiation  with  Lord  Ashburton,  j 
1842,  472.  Seconds  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Act  501.  I 
His  Oration,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
addition  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  1851, 
609.  His  answer  to  Hnlsemann's  protest,  511.  Por- 
trait, autosraph,  and  notice  of,  502, 008. 

Wbbstsb,  FLBTcnKR.  Announces  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  475. 

Wbbstrk,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  884 

Wbbstbb,  Captain.    At  Saltillo,  486. 

Wrir,  Robbbt  W.  Ills  picture  of  the  Embarkation  of 
the  Pllgrlm^  77. 

"  Welconifr  ship,  96. 

Wbllixoton,  Lord.  With  his  army,  enters  Paris,  in 
1814  «1. 

Wklls,  Colonel.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  against  the 
savages,  1818, 416. 

WeUh  Indians,  82. 

Wrmtss,  Major.    At  the  Broad  Elver,  in  1780, 819. 

Wrxtwobth,  John,  Jr.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 611. 

WerotcoromoeOy  Virginia.  66. 

Wkslet,  John,  Rev.    In  Georgia,  171. 

WasT,  Benjamin,  866^    Portrait  and  autograph  oi;  210. 

West,  Joseph.    His  colony,  in  1670, 9a 

TTArtcA^sfer,  New  York.    General  Knyphausen  at,  259. 

West  Indies,  The.  Voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vespu- 
clus  to,  40,  41.    Trade  of,  867. 

West  Jersey.  Remarkable  law  enacted  by  the  Assem- 
bly of;  in  1681, 160. 


Weston's  Colony,  110. 

FM  A><iU;  New  York.    Arnold  appolitad  to  the  com- 
mand oi;  825. 

WsthsrsJUld,  Connectient  86,  88. 

Wktmouth,  Geoboe,  Captain,  58. 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts.    Burned,  197. 

WkaUboat  Warfikre,  80a 

WkAxUs.    Prove  the  fact  of  a  passage  between  Bebrina 
Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  511. 

Whallbt,  Edwabd.    Reglcldo  Jadge,  128. 

WoxBLBB,  John  K.    Notice  o^  626. 

WoBRLEB,  Captain,  126. 

Whbelook,  Rev.  Dr.    His  school,  at  Lebanon,  28. 

Wheblweioht,  John,  Rev.  Founds  Exeter,  80.  Faron 
the  rell(rious  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  120i 

Whig  ana.  Tbry.  Explanation  of  the  terms,  226.  Wbig 
Party,  in  18661 681.  . 

Whitplb,  Abbahax,  Commodore,  228.  Hisflodlla;  por- 
trait,  autocrraph,  and  notice  of,  810. 

Whipplx,  William.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In> 
dependence,  602. 

Whipple,  Lieutenant  His  Expedition  to  explore  a 
route  for  a  Pacific  railroad,  516. 

Whiskey  Insurrection.,  The,  878. 

WurrcoiiB,  Simon,  117. 

White,  John,  Governor,  56, 57. 

White,  William.  His  son  Peregrine,  the  first  English 
child  born  in  New  England,  78. 

Wumt,  Colonel.    On  the  Santee  River,  in  1780,  811. 

Wuitrfibld.  Geobqb.  Rev.    In  Georgia,  171. 

Wuitbpield,  John  W.,  GencraL  His  seat  in  Congress 
contested.  In  1855,  580. 

White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  19. 

Whits  Plains,  New  York.    Washington  at,  258. 

WioKLippE,  Chables  a.    Poetmaster-General,  476. 

WioKLiirFB,  John  db,  the  Reformer,  62. 

Wife.    Price  of  a,  in  Virginia,  in  1620, 106. 

Wimoam,  Indian.    Picture  and  description  of  a,  18L 

WUd  Flmcers.  Planted  by  Indians,  on  the  gravee  of 
their  fk-iends,  16. 

Wilkes,  Lieutenant    His  Expedition,  476.  477. 

Wilkinson,  Jambs,  General  Sent  by  Gates  with  a 
verbal  mestuige  to  Congress,  282.  His  Expedition 
against  the  Indians,  in  1790,  874.  Burr's  associate,  in 
1805,  896.  Wltb  General  Dearborn,  1812,  4ia  Suc- 
ceeds Dearborn,  In  1813 ;  his  operations,  426.  At 
Proscott,  426,  427.  At  St  Regis;  at  French  Mills, 
427.    At  PUtUburg,  In  1814  482.    Notice  of;  426. 

WiLLABD,  Mi^or.    At  Brookfleld,  in  1675, 126w 

Willbtt,  Colonel,  278. 

WiLUAM  I.,  of  England,  62. 

William  II.,  of  Entrland,  118.    Has  no  children,  186L 

WiiLiAM  III.,  and  Mabv.  Accession  of,  130, 14S.  Their 
war  with  France,  180.  William  prohibits  printing  in 
the  American  colonies,  158.  Interested  In  Captain 
Kidd's  Expedition,  149. 

William  and  Mary  CoUege,  17a 

Williams,  David.    One  of  the  captors  of  Andr6,  826. 

WiLUAMS,  Ephraim,  Colonel.    Death  of,  190. 

Williams,  Jambs,  Colonel.    At  King's  Mountain,  819. 

Williams,  John.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 611.  ^ 

Williams,  John,  Rer.  Captured  by  Indians ;  picture 
of  his  house;  fate  of  his  wife,  185. 

Williams,  Otuo  H.,  CnloneL8I8. 

Williams,  Rooeb,  87, 158.  Founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
89, 119.  Per8ecute4l.  119.  Ptu;ifies  hostile  Indians  at 
New  Netherland,  141.  Portrait  and  autograph  of,  90. 
Notice  of,  89. 

WiLUAMA,  William.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 602. 

Williams  College.    Founded,  19a 

Williams's  SpHng,  90. 

WiUiamstmrg,  Virginia:  111. 

Williamson,  Hugh.    Signer  of  the  Constitntlon  of  the 

United  States,  629. 
Williamson,  Pasbmobe,  626. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  98. 
WiLMOT,  Captain.    Death  of;  84S. 
Wilson,  Jambs.    Member  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  856,  859.    Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State.^  869.    Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  602;  and  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  629. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.    One  of  the  two  Boston  minlsten ; 

SaltonsUU's  letter  to,  118. 
Wilson,  Robert,  Ensign,  842. 

Wiltwyck^    Indians  massacre  the  inhabitants  of,  148. 
Wincuksteb,  General,  416, 417.    Notice  of;  418. 
WiNDXB,  General,  426.    At  Bladensburg,  In  1814, 484 
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Windtor^  Connecttcat,  88. 

WntonsLD,  KDWA.SD  M.  Hla  ooodaot  towtrd  Captotn 
John  Smith ;  deposed.  05. 

Wlnnebctgo  Indiana.  ChAraeter  of  the,  19.  Hostile  to 
.the  Biottz,  81.  Conspire  against  the  English,  in  1768, 
80&  • 

W«BU>w.  Edwabd,  Ooyernor,  8S,  185.  BeceWed  by 
Mnaasolt,  leso,  114.  Cows  and  a  bull  imported  by, 
110.    Hb  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  14S. 

WxMBLOw,  John,  Oeneral,  18A,  191. 

WiicBTOM,  Joaspa,  GoloneL    At  Klng*s  Mountain,  819. 

Winter.    Severe,  of  1777-1778,  2S4. 

WnrTBROP,  JoHV,  Governor,  117, 118L  His  Expedition 
against  Canada,  18L  Applies  to  Charles  II.  for  a  new 
charter,  155  Indian  chiefs  at  the  table  of;  118.  Por- 
trait and  autograph  of;  117.    Notice  of.  Ua 

Fti»yaio  Bay.    La  Fayette  lands  on  the  shore  of;  878. 

WiBT,  William.  Attorney>Oeneral  of  the  United 
SUtea,  447, 454. 

WiaoonHn.    Admitted  to  the  Union,  In  1848,  497. 

WiBNBB,  Hknrt.  Member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  1774,  588. 

Wi99agu»Mt  SettUtneni.  116, 110. 

WUchcrq/L    In  Atassachnsetta,  183, 188. 

WrrusBSPOoir,  John,  Kev.  Signer  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  611 ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,  60S.  Moves,  in  Congress,  to  strike  ont  the 
word  **  Scotch*^  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
608. 

Woeoken  Idand,  65. 

WoLcorr,  Outbe.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 60*2 ;  and  of  the  Articles  of  C'cnfederstion, 
611.    SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  884. 

Wolfe  THbe,  15. 

WoLPL  Jamu,  General,  190, 199, 90a  At  Qnebeo,  901. 
Death  of;  monament  to,  90S.    Portrait  o(  201. 

Wolfe'e  Ckne.  202,  241. 

Wol/ii'8  JRavine^  202. 

Women.  Indian,  condition  d,  14, 16.  The  first  two  on 
the  James  River,  07.  A  hundred  and  fllty,  become 
wives  of  Virginia  planters,  71.  No  white,  in  Virginia, 
in  1619 ;  ninety,  sent  by  Sandys,  in  162d ;  sixty,  sent. 
In  1621, 105.    See  vi^e. 

WooDBtTST,  Lkvi.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1886^  470. 

Wood  Creek,  181. 

WooDFonD,  General,  244,  811. 

WooDHULL,  NATHANnsL,  General.  198,  251. 

Wool,  John  Ellis,  General,  418.  At  Monelora;  at 
Parras,  4Si.  At  Bniceti,  488.  At  SaltiUo,  489.  His 
Indian  campaign,  1S55|  523.    Notice  of;  484. 


Wodk  Means  used  to  prerent  the  scarcity  d;  in  Amer- 
ica, 916. 

WooLSBT,  Captain,  489. 

Wooana,  Davio,  General,  888, 848, 971. 

WorUte  PUir.  At  London,  1851 ;  and  at  New  Tortt. 
1858, 517. 

Worth,  Wxluajc  J.,  General  At  Monterey,  4S9L  At 
SalUUo,  484.  At  the  Castle  of  Perote,  49a  At  Mex- 
ico, 494.    Notice  oil  498. 

WusHT,  8n  James,  896, 699. 

Wright,  G.  W.,  of  Califbmla,  499. 

WriUng.    Indian  picture,  1& 

Write  ^Aeeietance^  212. 

WyandU  Indiane,  28.  94.  Cede  their  lands  to  the 
United  Statea,  24.  Conspire  against  the  Engiiah,  17C8, 
905u    Treaty  with  the,  868. 

Wyandot  (kmniy.    Invaded  by  the  Fire  Nationa,  S4. 

Wyatt,  Snt  FxANCiB,  100, 108. 

Wyoming  Vattey.    Devastation  oC  in  1778, 890, 89L 

Wtthx,  Giobob.  Member  of  the  Convention  on  the 
ArUdes  of  Confederation,  1787,  850.  Signer  ot  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  6u2. 

Takinaw  Oounty.    BatUe  in,  1855, 627. 

TALE,ELnHA.    Benefhctor  of  Tale  Colleg«,  178. 

Yale  Oottege,  IBS,  lis. 

Yamaorcno  Bt/v^^  100, 108. 

Yoimaeee  Indiane,  80, 168s  170. 

Yankee  Doodle^  the  National  Song,  890i 

Yatss,  Bobkkt.    Member  of  the  Ovnventioii  on  the  Ai- 

tides  of  Confederation,  1787, 866. 
Yaaoo  River.    De  Soto  on  the  banks  of  the,  in  1541, 44. 
Tramans,  Sir  John,  98. 
Trarolxt,  GxoRttB,  OoTemor,  70, 107.  His  Beprasent- 

ative  Assembly,  106. 
Yellow  Stone  Biver^  88. 
Yeo,  Sir  James,  482. 
York,  Duke  oi;  94.    Hi«  American  poseHioni,  U9. 

Sells  New  Jersey,  160. 
York  River,  17.  wL 
Yorkektre,  territory  otsa 
Yorktown^  Virginia.     Fortified  by  Oorawallia,  in  1781, 

84a  Map  of  the  siege  oi;  841.  Surrender  0^941,842,846. 
YouNO,  SiE  John,  117. 
Younffetown.    Burnt,  in  1818, 487. 
Yucatan.    Discovery  o^  in  1600, 41. 


Zbnorr,  John  Peter.    Editor  of  the  New  York  Wetkiy 

Journal :  arrested,  160. 
Zipanffi^  The  country  oi;  9S, 


THE  END. 
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